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THE  FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

William  T.  Bawden. 
Specialist  in  Industrial  Education,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AS    this   number   of   the    Magazine  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
goes   to   press    it   is   announced    in  On   June   29th    President   Wilson    ap- 
Washington  that  the  Federal   Board   for  pointed  Arthur  E.  Holder,  of  Iowa,  repre- 
Vocational  Education  has  effected  an  or-  senting   employed    labor,    for    a    term    of 
ganization     and     perfected     arrangements  three    years,    Charles    A.    Greathouse,    of 
that   will    result   in    the   beginning   of    its  Indiana,   representing  the  agricultural  in- 
"official  work  immediately  and  with  great  tercsts,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  James 
energy  and  enthusiasm.     The  country  has  P.   Alunroe,   of   Massachusetts,   represent- 
been    plunged    into    the    greatest    war    in  ing    manufacturing    and    commercial    in- 
history,  and  confronted  with  tasks  and  re-  terests,  for  a  term  of  one  year.     These  ap- 
sponsibilities    that    are    making    unprece-  pointments  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
dented  demands  on  the  resources  and  de-  on  Tuesday,  July  17th. 
termination     of     both     government     and  The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held 
people;  nevertheless,  the  summer  of  1917  in  Washington  on  Saturday  morning,  July 
marks   a   new   epoch    in   education.      Not  21st,    in    the    office    of    the    Secretary    of 
since   the   inauguration   of   the   movement  Agriculture,  at  which  time  the  three  ap- 
under    the    Federal    Land    Grant   Act   of  pointive  members  took  the  oath  of  office. 
1862  have  events  occurred  of  greater  sig-  At   this   meeting  Secretary   Houston   was 
nificance  educationally.     It  is  an  occasion  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  Com- 
of  great  rejoicing  for  all  those  interested  missioner  Claxton  temporary  secretary.    A 
in  the  progress  of  democracy  in  education.  temporary    executive    committee    was    or- 
As  all  readers  of  this  Magazine  know,  ganized,    consisting  of   the   Commissioner 
the    Smith-Hughes    Act    was    signed    by  of  Education  and  the  three  civilian  mem- 
President    Wilson    on    the    afternoon    of  bers,  to  which  committee  was  assigned  the 
Friday,    February    23,     1917,    while    the  task   of   preparing  preliminary   plans   and 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  In-  recommendations   concerning   business    re- 
dustrial  Education  was  in  convention  as-  quiring    immediate    consideration    by    the 
sembled    in    Indianapolis.     The   Act   pro-  Board. 

vides   for   a   Federal    Board   consisting  of  The    functions    of    the    Board    will    be 

four  ex-officio  members — the  Secretary  of  primarily  to  consider   and   adopt  policies. 

Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  interpret  the  law,  establish  standards  and 

the    Secretary    of    Labor,    and    the    Com-  rules  and  regulations,  and  review  the  ac- 

missioner  of  Education — and  three  civilian  tivities  of  the  staff  of  experts  to   be  em- 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President      ployed  by  the  Board. 
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David  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  a 
native  of  South  Carolina,  educated  at  South  Carolina 
College  atul  Harvard  University.  From  1894  to 
190J  connected  with  the  University  of  Texas,  the 
last  three  years  as  professor  of  political  science  and 
dean  of  the  faculty;  from  1902  to  1905,  president  of 
the  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College; 
from  1905  to  1908,  president  of  the  University  of 
Texas;  since  1908,  chancellor  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  since  March  6,  1913, 
5*ecrctary  of  Agriculture.  His  home  is  in  St. 
Louis,    Mo. 


ower     1 
Cab-     I 
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\\'iLLi.\M  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
was  born  in  New  York.  Has  been  associated  with  a 
number  of  important  manufacturing  concerns,  re- 
tiring as  vice-president  of  the  American  BI 
Companv  in  loi.^  to  enter  President  Wilson's 
iiici.  Was  a  director  ot  tlie  Enu'tablr.  T.ife  Assu 
ance  Society  for  eight  years,  served  one  term  d» 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  for  the  Boro  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  a  member  of  the  62d 
Congress,  1911-13.  As  president  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
for  three  years,  Mr.  Redfield  had  a  prominent  part 
in  shaping  and  securing  the  legislation  which  is  now 
to  be  administered  by  the  Federal  Board.  His  home 
is   in    Washington,    D.    C. 


Arthur  E.  Holder,  a  native  of  Wales,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1880.  He  is  a  machinist  and  op- 
erating engineer,  and  has  been  employed  in  all  of 
the  important  industrial  centers  in  this  country.  He 
also  served  as  a  marine  engineer  for  three  years, 
making  three  trips  around  the  world,  besides  work- 
ing at  his  trade  in  Europe  and  South  America.  He 
has  been  a  trade  unionist  in  good  standing  since 
1875;  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Federation  of 
Labor  for  three  terms;  deputy  commissioner  of  labor 
for  Iowa,  three  terms,  and  the  first  factory  inspector 
in  that  State.  Came  from  Iowa  to  W'ashington  in 
1906,  since  which  date  he  has  been  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This 
position  he  resigned  to  accept  appointment  on  the 
Federal    Board.      His    home    is    in    Washington. 


Charles  A.  Greathouse  is  a  native  of  Posey 
County,  Indiana,  and  a  graduate  of  Indiana  State 
University.  Began  his  teaching  career  in  the  country 
schools  in  Indiana,  was  county  superintendent  ten 
years,  and  state  superintendent  seven  years,  191P 
to  101 7,  a  longer  period  than  any  other  occupant  of 
that  office  in  Indiana.  He  is  one  of  the  large  farm- 
ers and  landowners  in  Indiana,  was  the  organizer 
and  president  of  a  bank  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
also  has  important  interests  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  business.     His  home  is   in   Indianapolis- 


Note:  The  photographs  on  this  page  and  the  first 
two  on  the  next  were  made  by  Clinedinst,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C. 
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William  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Labor,  is  a 
native  of  Scotland,  coming  to  the  United  States  as  a 
small  boy  in  1870.  From  1871  to  1898  worked  in 
the  mines.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Executive  Board  which  organized  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  in  1890,  and  held  important 
offices  in  various  labor  organizations  both  before  and 
after  that  date.  He  was  a  member  of  the  6oth  to 
62d  Congresses,  1907-13,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Labor  in  the  62d  Congress. 
Secretary  of  Labor  since  March  5,  1913.  His  home 
is  in  Blossburg,  Pa. 


Phil.^nder  p.  Claxton,  LTnited  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  is 
a  native  of  Tennessee.  Graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  graduate  student  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  also  one  year  of  study  in  Germany.  Began 
his  teaching  career  as  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  Kinston,  N.  Carolina;  from  1893  to  1902 
w-as  connected  with  the  North  Carolina  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College;  from  1902  to  191 1, 
professor  of  education  in  the  University  of  Tennessee 
and  superintendent  of  the  Summer  School  of  the 
South.  Appointed  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  bv  President  Taft,  July  i,  191 1.  His 
home  is  in   Knoxville,  Tenn. 


James  P.  Munroe,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  is  a 
graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
was  for  seven  years  secretary  of  the  faculty,  and  has 
been  since  1897  a  life  member,  and  since  1909  secre- 
tary, of  the  Institute  corporation.  Has  been  prom- 
inently identified  with  a  number  of  Massachusetts 
philanthropic  and  educational  organizations,  also 
with  several  national  associations,  including  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation, of  which  he  was  president  in  1910-11.  Since 
1889  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  since  1910  president 
and  treasurer,  of  the  Munroe  Felt  and  Paper  Com- 
pany,  Boston,   Mass.      His   home   is   in   Boston. 


Charles  A.  Prosser,  was  born  in  southern  Indiana, 
graduated  from  DePauw  University,  and  did  ad- 
vanced work  at  the  University  of  Louisville  and 
at  Columbia  University,  receiving  his  doctor's  de- 
gree from  the  latter  in  191 5.  He  was  for  eight 
years  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  two  years  superintendent  of  schools. 
Children's  Aid  Society,  New  York;  from  1910  to 
1912,  deputy  commissioner  of  education  for  Massa- 
chusetts; 1912-1915,  secretary  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education;  since 
1915,  director  of  Dunwoody  Institute,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.     His  home  is  in   Minneapolis. 
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Thr  an   was  authorized  at  this 

ig  to  open  negotiations  with  a 

:i    to    be    cmplo.M'd    by    the 

'■  cvecutive  officer,  to  he 

(    ion  ^.11   director  of  vocational 

n.      In   this  connection   it  should 

<d,  as  a   remarkable  tribute  to  the 

.,.!>. ity  and  recojjni/.ed  leadership  of  the 

nan   selected,   that   the   unanimous   choice 

:ell.   with«)ut  debate,   on    Dr.   Charles  A. 

Trosser,    director    «)t    the    William    Hood 

l)unw(K)dv  Institute,  Minneapolis. 

Dr.  Prosscr  was  called  to  \Vashington 

'n    telegram  on   .Monday.  Jul.\    ,^1'th,  and 

pent  several  days  with  the  Committee  of 

•he    Board   drafting  plans   for   immediate 

ction  and  a  sup^ested  scheme  of  orjjani- 

/ation  for  the  staff. 

At    the    sectind    meetinji    of    the    full 

Huard.  held  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 

f     Agriculture,     on      P'rida_\      morning. 

>u;nist  ^^\,  the  committee  made  its  report. 

At    this    meeting   several    very    important 

steps  were  taken. 

The  plan  of  organization  adopted  pro- 
vides for  a  standing  committee,  composed 
'f  the  same  persons  as  the  temporary 
executive  committee,  which  is  to  exercise 
degree  of  delegated  authority.  The 
director  is  responsible  directly  to  this 
committee  and  to  the  Board.  The  plan 
aI>«o  provides,  for  the  present,  for  five 
a>sistant  directors,  who  are  to  be  chiefs  of 
divisions    of    agricultural    education,     in- 


dustrial education,  home  economics  edu- 
cation, commercial  education,  and  research, 
lespectively.  A  division  to  have  charge 
of  accoiinting  and  the  administration  of 
the  ofHce  is  to  be  organized,  also  an 
ctlitorial  division.  All  employes  of  the 
Board  will  come  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Ser\  ice  Commission. 

Dr.  Prosser  was  appointed,  and  has  ac- 
cepteti,  as  director,  subject  to  the  under- 
standing that  his  relation  to  his  present 
work  in  Minneapolis  is  such  that  he  can- 
not remain  with  the  Federal  Board  per- 
manently. The  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Dunwoody  Institute  has  been  requested 
to  grant  Dr.  Prosser  leave  of  absence  for 
six  months,  in  order  that  he  may  pilot  the 
new  organization  thru  its  initial  and 
critical  period.  At  the  time  this  is  written 
no  other  appointnicnts  have  been  an- 
nounced. 

A  schedule  of  dates  was  adopted  for  a 
series  of  conferences  in  Washington  with 
officials  representing  the  several  states 
which  have  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  The  states  will  be  divided  into  five 
groups,  and  a  conference  lasting  two  days 
will  be  arranged  for  each  group.  The 
series  will  begin  with  a  conference  on 
August  17  and  18  for  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey. 


WENTWORTH  INSTITUTE: 

ITS  PARE  IN  TRAINING  ARMY  ENGINEERS. 

CiEORGE  M.  Morris. 

.•\ssistant  Director  of   Manual   Arts.  Public  Schools,   Boston,   Mass. 


TH  E  recent  w  ork  of  Wentworth  In- 
stitute, Boston,  is  an  example  of 
the  adaptation  of  a  trade  school's  resources 
to  the  needs  of  war  in  training  men  for 
engineering  service  in  the  army. 

Wentworth    Institute   was    founded   bv 


"for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  education 
in  the  mechanical  arts."  Since  1911  in- 
struction in  a  variety  of  trades  has  been 
given  to  young  men  in  both  day  and  eve- 
ning classes  with  excellent  results.  The 
instructors  are  men  who  not  onlv  have  a 


Ariock  Wentworth,  a  citizen  of  Boston,      thoro  knowledge  of  their  respective  trades 
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but  possess  the  rarer  quality,  the  ability  to 
teach.  The  equipment  of  the  school  is 
extensive  and  of  superior  quality.  The 
shops  and  classrooms  are  well  arranged, 
roomy  and  beautifully  lighted. 

With  such  resources,  Arthur  L.  Willis- 
ton,  the  principal,  felt  that  the  Institute 
could    be    of    service    in    the    training    of 


Militia,  requested  the  privilege  of  recruit- 
ing men  from  the  student  body  of  the 
school,  Mr.  Williston,  not  only  granted 
this  privilege  but  ofifered  to  give  all  the 
cadets  practical  instruction  in  such  courses 
as  were  related  to  army  engineer  problems. 
This  offer  was  readily  accepted  and  early 
in  ?vlav  classes  for  the  cadets  were  formed. 


FIRST  CORPS  CADETS,   M.   V.   M.,  RECEIVING   INSTRUCTION"   IX   WOODWORK.   WEXTAVORTH    IN'STITUTE,   BOSTOK, 

MASS. 


engineers  for  the  army.  His  opinion  in 
this  regard  was  supported  by  General 
Wood,  who.  when  interviewed  by  Mr. 
Williston,  expressed  the  belief  that  all 
members  of  an  army  engineering  corps 
and  all  infantry  and  artillery  officers 
would  be  much  more  efficient  in  present 
day  warfare  if  they  had  such  training  as 
Wentworth  Institute  gave  to  its  regular 
day  students. 

The  opportunity  for  the  Institute  to 
render  such  service  came  ^vhen  the  First 
Corps    Cadets.    Massachusetts    Volunteer 


At  this  time  the  First  Corps  Cadets 
numbered  about  600,  the  peace  strength  of 
the  corps.  To  retain  their  organization 
and  be  accepted  as  a  body  by  the  war 
department,  they  had  to  increase  their 
numbers  to  war  strength  and  qualify  as  a 
regiment  of  engineers.  To  meet  this  con- 
dition about  400  recruits  were  carefully 
selected  among  volunteers  from  a  large 
variety  of  mechanical  and  engineering  in- 
dustries, as  well  as  from  the  graduating 
class  of  Wentworth  Institute.  As  a  result 
two-fifths  of  the  regiment,  now  raised  to 
war  strength,   was  composed   of   specially 
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trained  men.  These  recruits,  actinsz  as 
squad  chiefs,  gave  valuable  assistance  to 
the  instructors  of  the  Institute  in  trainini; 
men  less  expcrienccil. 

r  c-ning  classes  tor  the  caiicts  were 
jormcd  at  the  Institute  on  May  5th. 
Three  weeks  later.  upt)n  the  completion  of 
the  repilar  school  term,  day  classes  were 
opened  to  those  who  could  spare  iia\  time 
for  the  work. 


dixiiie    thi'ir    time    between    two   or   more 
shops. 

Timber  construction  included  work 
with  rough  stock,  as,  for  example, 
different  kinds  of  spliced  joints,  keyed  or 
bolted  together,  truss  work  as  applied  to 
bridges,  pontoon  building,  signal  tower 
and  supply  shed  construction.  Much  em- 
phasis was  given  to  the  organization  of 
labor  and  the  putting  thru  of  large  pro- 


riRST  CORPS  CADETS.    M.   V.    M.,    RECEIVING  INSTRUCTION    IN    AUTOMOBILE    REPAIRING^   WENTWORTH    INSTI- 
TUTE,  BOSTON,   MASS. 

The  evening  instruction   included  nine  jects  with  carefully  planned  team  work, 
different    courses:       timber    construction  Concrete    construction    consisted    of    a 

and  woodwork,  cement  and  concrete  con-  study  of  materials,   standard   proportions 

struction.     topographical     drawing     and  to    meet    various    conditions,    hand    and 

military  surveying,   gas  and  steam  engine  power  mixing,  reinforcing,  form  building 

op>erating    and    automobile    repair    work,  and   pouring.      Such  problems  as   founda- 


clectric  wiring,  applied  electricity,  machine 
shop  practice,  mechanical  repair  work,  and 
forging. 

In  assigning  men  to  the  different  courses 
both  the  previous  training  and  the  w^ishes 
of  the  men  were  taken  into  consideration. 


tions  for  heavy  guns,  parts  of  trenches, 
machine  gun  shelters  and  dugouts  were 
considered  and,  as  far  as  possible,  carried 
out. 

Topographical   drawing  involved   read- 
ing and  making  road  maps.    The  practice 


Some  men  confined  their  attention  to  one      in    surveying   was    according    to    military 
shop    while    others    were    encouraged    to      methods  of  pacing  distances,  sighting  and 
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judging  elevations  and  recording  the  re- 
sults by  use  of  tables  prepared  by  the 
cadets  to  correspond  with  the  individual's 
pace  under  varying  conditions  and  grades. 
In  the  gas  engine  laboratory  the  men 
were  instructed  to  take  apart  and  reas- 
semble a  variety  of  makes  of  automobile 
motors,  and  thus  become  familiar  with  the 
principles  and  the  different  types  of  con- 
struction. As  the  Ford  motor  is  in  general 
use  for  ambulance  work,  and  as  there  are 
many  Packard  trucks  with  Pershing's 
army,  these  makes  were  given  considerable 
attention.  Such  work  as  grinding  valves, 
scraping  bearings,  replacing  wrist  pins,  or 
piston  rings  and  making  other  common 
repairs  under  pressure  of  time  gives  an 
idea   of    the   practical    nature   of    this    in- 


A    MACHINE   GUN    SHELTER,    GUILT    BY    FIRST    CORPS 
CADETS,   M.   V.   M.,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

struction.  The  steam  power  plant  offered 
to  men  already  somewhat  experienced  the 
opportunity  to  increase  their  efficiency  in 
boiler  and  engine  practice. 

The  electric  wiring  consisted  of  a  study 
of  circuits,  switches,  search  light,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  instruments,  and 
practice  in  the  mechanical  work  of  making 
the  proper  connections. 

The  course  in  applied  electricity  dealt 
with  the  electric  machines  such  as  motors, 


dynamos,  generators,  transformers,  etc. 

The  machine  shop  work  was  largely 
confined  to  hand  operations,  such  as  chip- 
ping and  filing,  cutting  key  ways  in  shaft- 
ing, scraping  bearings,  re-babbitting  bear- 
ings, sawing,  riveting,  screw  cutting,  hand 
drilling,   etc.     The   tie   rods  used   in   the 


FIRST    CORPS    CADETS,    M.    V.    M.,    SOLVING    A    PBOB- 
LEM     IN     TRENCH     DRAINING,    CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 

bridge  work  of  the  timber  construction 
course  were  made  in  the  machine  shop. 

The  work  of  the  mechanical  repair  shop 
was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  men 
of  little  or  no  previous  mechanical  ex- 
perience a  familiarity  with  machines  in 
general.  Here  they  learned  something 
about  the  different  materials  of  which 
machines  are  made.  By  taking  apart  and 
re-assembling  machines  of  various  types  a 
mechanical  sense  was  developed,  which 
made  these  men  serviceable  helpers  to 
those  more  experienced. 

In  the  forge  shop  men  with  training  in 
such  special  lines  as  drop-forging,  die- 
sinking,  acetylene  welding  and  power  ham- 
mer work  w  ere  given  instruction  in  hand 
forging  to  better  meet  the  conditions  of 
army  life. 

The  day  students,  about  forty  in  num- 
ber, were  able  to  give  to  their  courses  at 
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the  Institute  an  intensive  application,  some 
attenilinj:  evening  classes  in  addition  to 
their  six  da\-s  a  week.  The  work  ot  the 
day  students  was  largely  confuied  to  tim- 
ber and  concrete  construction,  topojiraplii- 
cal  drawing,  gas  and  steam  engines,  and 
electric  wiring,  these  svdijcct  being  con- 
sidered of  first  importance. 

The  varied  experience  of  the  evening 
students  and  that  of  the  recruits  from  in- 
dustrial life,  and  the  intensive  work  of 
the  day  students  were  all  factors  in  mak- 
ing the  regiment  an  effective  engineering 
unit.  There  were  man>  men  who  were 
specialists  in  a  variety  of  occupations  and 
more  men  who  had  a  general  knowledge 
of  many  lines. 

When  one  considers  the  conditions  on 
the  modern  battle  field  one  realizes  the 
value  of  such  courses  as  here  described. 
For  gun  foundations,  machine  gun  shel- 
ters, dugouts  and  for  a  variety  of  other 
purposes  both  concrete  and  timber  con- 
struction are  essential.  The  topographical 
map  is  to  the  military  officers  what  the 
chart  is  to  the  navigator.  Electricity  is 
extensively  applied  to  such  important  ne- 
cessities as  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the 
wireless  and  other  signalling  apparatus  as 
well  as  to  pumps  for  removing  water  from 
the  trenches.  To  supply  the  electric 
power  a  steam  power  plant,  back  from  the 
firing  line,  is  necessary.  Nearby  a  machine 
shop,  an  automobile  repair  shop  and  a 
forge   shop    are   all    important    factors    in 


keeping  tlu'  machinery  of  a  fighting  force 
in  running  ortler. 

As  a  part  of  the  field  activities  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  at  Har- 
vard, a  system  of  trenches  was  dug  near 
Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge.  These  trenches 
were  turned  over  to  the  First  Corps 
Cadets  in  order  that  they  might  have  the 
experience  of  building  a  machine  gun 
shelter  ami  a  dugout,  draining  a  spring 
and  working  ()\it  a  variety  of  similar  prob- 
lems usually  left  to  the  engineering  corps. 
Here  the  French  officers,  in  charge  of  the 
Reserxe  Officers'  Training  Corps,  gave 
the  instructors  of  the  Institute  the  bene- 
fit of  their  experience  in  the  present  war. 
This  meant  much  toward  making  the  in- 
struction of  vital  significance  to  the  men 
in  training. 

Courses  similar  to  those  given  to  the 
cadets  were  offered  to  those  members  of 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  in 
training  for  commissions,  but,  owing  to 
the  demands  of  the  War  Department  the 
Harvard  men  could  not  avail  themselves 
of  this  instruction,  much  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  French  officers  in  charge. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  June  the 
First  Corps  Cadets  were  accepted  by  the 
War  Department  as  an  engineer  regiment, 
but  with  the  exception  of  one  company, 
which  was  mustered  into  camp  service 
July  2nd.  the  corps  was  allow'ed  to  con- 
tinue its  training  at  the  Institute.  At  the 
time  of  writing  the  work  is  still  going  on. 

—July  10,  1917. 


Il'hftt  iLf  require  a  boy  to  plane  a  board  to  a  true  level, 
or  a  girl  to  produce  a  pudding  or  a  cake  from  a  ivell-expressed, 
accurate  receipt,  ii-e  are  training  him  or  her  to  ivin  moral  effects 
on  his  or  her  character  as  li'ell  as  a  material  result. 

— Charles  W.  Eliot. 


NEW  WINE  IN  NEW  BOTTLES.^ 
Alexis  F.  Laxge. 
Dean  of  School  of  Education,  University  of  California. 


THE  vocation  to  which  ever}^  human 
being  is  called  is  that  of  becoming 
year  by  year  more  human ;  it  is  that  of 
progressing  from  beasthood  to  the  fullest 
and  highest  manhood  or  womanhood  at- 
tainable. The  master  career  is  life.  But 
if  so,  does  not  every  one  need  the  voca- 
tional guidance  of  knowledge,  art,  ideals 
of  conduct,  religion? 

This    statement    cannot    be    separated 
from  three  corollaries,  namelv : 


action  for  action  ?  Or,  if  we  promise  our- 
selves never  to  separate  doing  from  being 
and  vice  versa,  may  we  not  rightly  say 
that  our  common  goal  is  social  efficiency? 
Furthermore,  if  we  are  citizens  of  a  de- 
mocracy and  accept,  in  theory  at  least,  its 
educational  creed — continuity  and  com- 
pleteness of  educational  opportunities — 
can  we  fail  to  agree  that  we  are  all  called 
upon,  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of 
each   and   all   to   assist   in   bringing  about 


1.     The  making  of  a  life  depends,  nor-      the    greatest    possible    efficiency    of    the 
mally,    on    a    surplus    of    health,    on    the      greatest  number? 


vigorous  functioning  of  our  psycho-phy- 
sical mechanism,  whence  physical  educa- 
tion as  a  necessary  means,  likewise  hygiene, 
personal  and  public,  and  perhaps  eugenics 
and  euthenics. 

2.  The  making  of  a  life  involves  the 
insight,  the  disposition,  and  the  trained 
will  needed  for  living  with  and  for  one's 
fellows.  Every  one  lives,  moves  and  has 
his  being  in  social  relationships.  The  man 
without  a  country  cannot  be  a  irian. 
Whence  training  for  effective  citizenship 
as  a  necessary  means  of  grace  and  growth. 

3.  The  making  of  a  life  depends,  nor- 
mally, on  a  brain-guided  occupation  or 
calling,  the  first  fruits  of  which  are  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  individual  and 
of  communities.  Growing  to  full  human 
stature  is  possible  only  for  the  worker — 
not  for  the  beggar,  the  parasite,  and  the 
thief.  Whence  vocational  education,  so- 
called,  as  a  third  necessary  means. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  thesis  and  its 
corollaries,  must  we  not  conclude  that  our 
common  task  as  teachers  is  to  assist  the 
young  on  the  way  to  tliorobredness,  thru 

^Address  presented  at  the  Manual  Arts  Sec- 
tion   of    the    California    Teachers'    Association. 


Now,  to  come  nearer  home  and  to  talk 
more  directly  about  ourselves,  what 
specific  bonds  combine  the  various  groups 
of  teachers  here  represented  into  one 
group?  One  of  these  bonds  is  furnished 
by  the  pupils,  most  of  whom,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  near  the  end  of 
their  school  days.  Another  is  that  the 
materials  and  activities  serving  as  edu- 
cational means  are  the  oldest  outside  of 
school  and  the  newest  inside.  Their  per- 
ennially fundamental  nature  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  poet  as  to  one  kind  of  these 
materials  and  activities : 

We  may  live  without  poetry,  music,  and  art; 
We   may    live   without    conscience     and     live 

without  heart; 
We  may  live  without  friends ;    we  may  live 

without   books ; 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks. 

A  third  bond,  implied  in  the  poem,  is 
the  direct  connection  of  our  materials  and 
activities  with  numerous  callings  or  life- 
pursuits.  A  fourth  is,  of  course,  that  our 
pupils  must  all  manipulate  tools  on  the 
stuff  Nature  yields  with  or  without  as- 
sistance. And  a  last  bond  is — since  misery 
loves  company — that  we  don't  know  very 
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wtII  yet  how  to  administer  tin-  new  edu- 
cational wine,  and  also  that  many  of  our 
protrssional  brethren  still  object  to  our 
playing  in  the  same  yard  with  them. 

These  tics,  however,  seem  t(i  be  only 
ties  of  fact.  What  is  their  meanini:,  tiicir 
educational  sijniificance?  Shall  we  not 
aprcc  that  they  express  the  insistence  of 
PenKKracy  on  completeness  of  educational 
opportunities  for  "all  the  children  of  all 
the  people?"  Have  our  subjects  not  be- 
come absolutely  necessary  educational 
means  if  national  progress  depends  on  the 
greatest  efficiency  of  the  greatest  number? 
Does  any  high  school  adequately  epitomize 
the  civilization  our  pupils  are  expected  to 
appreciate  and  to  promote  without  these 
subjects  and  their  kind?  Are  they  not 
needed  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  assist- 
ing boys  and  girls  in  efforts  to  find  them- 
selves and  their  work,  but  also  of  making 
it  easier  for  them  to  get  the  vicarious  ex- 
perience which  book-study  implies? 

Such  considerations  suggest  to  me  some 
working  principles  of  organization  and 
method,  not  all  of  which  will  receive 
unanimous  assent. 

1.  No  high  school  student  looking  for- 
ward to  the  university  should  ever  be 
encouraged  to  believe  that  our  new  sub- 
jects are  not  for  him.  In  fact,  unless  he 
could  show  that  his  home  life,  as  was  the 
case  pretty  generally  during  pioneering 
days,  was  giving  him  a  substantial  equiva- 
lent, I  should  prescribe  one  or  another  for 
him,  as  a  human  being,  as  a  future  sure- 
footed and  sure-handed  thinker,  and  as  an 
intelligent,  systematic,  cooperative  citizen 
in  a  democratic  commonwealth,  and 
should  thus  assist  him  on  the  way  toward 
thorobredness  thru  action  for  action. 

2.  No  high  school  student  whose  for- 
mal schooling  ends  with  high  school  grad- 
uation or  before  should  have  his  chances 
to  make  a  life  as  well  as  a  living  curtailed. 
We  commit  a  crime  against  him   if  we 


regard  him  as  merely  an  economic  device, 
a  means  to  a  livelihood,  as  a  tool  for 
Capital  to  use  and  to  exploit,  and  then 
organize  a  course  of  study  and  training 
which  prevents  him  from  winning  pos- 
session, as  far  as  he  is  able,  of  his  rightful 
heritage,  i.  e.  knowledge  of  man  and 
nature,  art,  and  thought-out  ideals  of  in- 
dividual and  social  conduct.  Then,  too, 
unmitigated  and  too  early  specialization 
results  in  employes  not  in  masters,  in  de- 
pendents, not  in  free  men.  Moreover, 
while  national  progress  depends  on  special- 
ized skill,  it  depends  even  more  on  a 
people's  general  social  efficiency,  i.  e.  on 
the  height  of  the  plane  on  which  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  citizens  are 
able  to  meet  in  thinking,  feeling,  and  hence 
willing.  Specialization  alone  is  the  right 
thing  for  a  despotism  that  wants  to  main- 
tain itself. 

3.  In  organizing  these  new  subjects  for 
purposes  of  instruction  two  pitfalls  are  to 
be  avoided.  One  of  them  is  that  of  trying 
to  teach  subjects  instead  of  teaching  boys 
and  girls.  Would  so  many  students  feel 
that  the  traditional  subjects  are  not  worth 
while  If  their  teachers  did  not  isolate  these 
subjects  from  every  human  interest  present 
or  to  come,  except  that  of  the  professional 
specialist?  If  these  teachers  kept  their 
eyes  on  their  pupils  and  on  the  far  goal  of 
all  education,  would  not  the  physics 
teacher  recall  that  physics  developed  out 
of  the  use  of  tools  and  mechanical  ap- 
pliances, and  the  chemistry  teacher  that 
chemistry  had  its  origin  in  the  processes 
of  dying  and  bleaching,  and  the  mathe- 
matics teacher  that  geometry  means  earth- 
measuring?  Might  it  not  happen  then 
that  each  would  utilize  the  pupil's  daily 
life  and  that  of  his  community,  and  by 
problems  of  knowing  and  doing  make  him 
realize  that  the  physical  world  is  intel- 
ligible, and  that  man  by  setting  thought 
to  work   has  compelled   Nature  to  serve 
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him?  Something  analogous  to  this  holds  intelligence  to  traditional  or  existing 
for  every  other  of  the  traditional  subjects,  economic  and  social  settings  for  these  arts, 
even  for  Latin.  in  order  that  they  may  take  with  them  into 
Teaching  boys  and  girls  by  means  of  their  vocations  better  ways  of  doing  better 
subjects  rather  than  subjects  by  means  of  things  in  the  management  of  life  as  a 
boys  and  girls  will  prevent  us  from  drop-  whole?  One  of  the  special  functions  of 
ping  into  the  other  pitfall — that  of  making  those  interested  in  vocational  guidance 
manual  dexterity  the  Alpha  and  Omega  might  very  legitimately  and  desirably  be 
instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  necessary  re-  that  of  furnishing  information  concerning 
suit  or  by-product.  In  the  long  run,  the  vocations  as  modes,  of  life  both  as  to  what 
most  practical  things  are  always  those  they  now  are  and  what  they  may  be  made, 
powers  and  qualities  that  may  separate  Our  new  wine,  as  intimated,  in  order  to 
human  beings  from  trick-dogs,  such  as  the  develop  its  full  potency  and  characteristic 
ability  to  get  at  underlying  principles  and  flavor,  requires  appropriate  new  bottles, 
then  to  apply  them;  judgment,  imagina-  Here  is  a  challenge  and  a  great  oppor- 
tion  developed  thru  the  possibilities  of  tunity,  be  the  difficulties  encountered  ever 
actual  situations,  courage  to  say  no  to  one's  so  great.  The  nature  and  setting  of  the 
self,  forms  of  behavior  that  facilitate  social  new  subjects  and  their  appeal  to  youth  are 
intercourse,  etc.  Such  powders  and  qualities  such  that  we  can  do  more  than  any  one 
are  truly  practical  both  in  making  a  life  else  toward  making  school  life  a  continua- 
and  in  making  a  living.  We  must  see,  tion  or  expression  of  adult  community  life 
further,  I  think,  that  each  of  the  numerous  at  its  best,  and  the  starting  point,  directly 
vocations  for  which  the  new  subjects  may  and  indirectly  for  its  improvement.  We 
serve  as  foundations,  means  so  much  more  are  especially  called  upon  to  forge  new 
than  technique.  Each  means  a  mode  of  links  between  the  school  and  the  home,  the 
life.  Farming,  for  example,  does  not  farm,  the  workshop,  and  the  best  com- 
mean  merely  raising  crops  or  cattle.  Ac-  munity  institutions  for  social  intercourse 
cording  to  who  and  what  the  farmer  is,  and  recreation.  By  and  by  we  can  pet- 
it means  a  good  or  a  bad  or  an  indifferent  haps — the  hardest  task  of  all — put  the  fear 
business.  It  may  mean  a  home,  sanitary,  of  the  Lord,  if  not  life,  into  the  academic 
comfortable,  and  beautiful;  or  it  may  teacher,  so-called,  and  assist  thus  in  mak- 
mean  a  pig-sty.  It  may  mean  no  resources  ing  every  high  school  subject  and  the 
of  thought  beyond  the  daily  labor ;  it  may  whole  high  school  community  life  promote 
mean  a  steadily  increasing  participation  in  for  every  pupil  the  making  of  a  life.  The 
the  best  that  is  being  thought  and  said  and  school  must  form  a  whole  with  the  rest  of 
done  in  the  world.     And  so  we  are  ob-  life. 

viously  not  giving  our  pupils  a  square  deal  You  will  have  observed  how  carefully 

if   we    dissociate    technical    processes    and  I   have   avoided  speaking  of  the  subjects 

activities  from  the  life  implied,  and  the  life  under  discussion  as  vocational  subjects.     I 

implied    from    its    connection    with    the  have  done  so  because  I  believe  staunchly 

inclusive  life  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  in    vocational    education    to    a    finish    for 

Moreover,    while   pupils   are   learning   to  everybody.      I   have   done  so   because  the 

apply  intelligence,  under  expert  guidance,  new    wine    should    not    be    put    into    old 

to  the  arts,  until  recently  acquired   thru  bottles,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can't  be 

imitation   or   a   rule-of-thumb   apprentice-  put  into  old  bottles,  i.  e.  the  traditional 

ship,  should  they  not  learn  also  to  apply  school  system,  due  to  an  accident  of  his- 
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\i  wc  want  tu  be  rcall\  practical. 
It  WT  rrallv  w  ish  to  l>c  democratic  and  so 
to  <rKV.'.r  the  prcatest  possible  pcm-ral  and 
<j  1   efficiency,   we  must   reshape 

u  arrangements  to  meet  new 
iirt.N  lowever  man\  makeshifts  we  have 
to  resort  M  while  the  old  is  hein^  trans- 
conned  into  the  new .  We  of  these  groups 
should,  therefore,  be  greatly  interested  in 
\\\"  reorganization  movements — the  in- 
termediate schcKil  antl  the  junior  college 
movement.  Both  imply  another,  the 
movement  t<»  make  the  county  insteail  of 
the  district  the  educational  unit.  With 
the  intermediate  school  a  fact  in  ever\ 
count)'  as  well  as  in  ever\  cit\,  it  would 
be  possible  gradually  for  these  large  units 
to  make  the  intermediate  school  the  basis 
for  specialized  vocational  training,  thru 
subsequent  courses  of  varying  duration, 
thru  continuation  schools  and  extension 
service,  cooperation  with  corporation 
schools,  etc.  This  would  offer  the  chance 
for  a  complete  education  to  the  many  who 
will  not.  cannot,  should  not  attend  a  high 
school.  The  same  large  units  would 
develop  vocational  departments  in  junior 
colleges  for  what  might  be  called  the  mid- 
dle tier  of  occupations.  An  agricultural 
department  in  a  county  junior  college,  for 
example,  could  do  what  neither  the  four 
year  high  school  nor  the  university  can  do. 
The    four    year    high    school    would,    of 


course,  retain  its  great  function  of  laying 
vital  foundations. 

Such  lievelopnu'iit  would  greatly  facili- 
tate the  organization  of  vocational  guid- 
ance. Each  city  and  each  county  could 
have  its  vocational  guidance  bureau  with 
;ui  expert  teacher  at  the  head  of  it.  Him 
the  teachers  of  the  schools  within  his  field 
(it  operation  would  assist  in  every  way 
possible.  Ordinarily  they  would  refrain 
from  acting  as  vocational  guides  them- 
selves. It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  teachers 
in  every  school  who  ask  as  the  parents  of 
John  the  Baptist  did :  "What  manner  of 
child  shall  this  be?"  and  then  try  to  fmd 
nut  all  about  the  child  and  about  the  oc- 
cupations for  which  the  child  may  possibly 
be  headed,  naturally.  The  greatest  bene- 
fit, however,  consists  not  in  connecting  the 
child  with  a  job  but  in  the  dividends  the 
teachers  get  from  this  investment  of  con- 
cern for  the  child's  future.  Knowing  the 
pupil  and  the  actualities  of  life  better,  they 
are  not  likely  to  become  "bone-dry." 

All  I  have  said  has  been  backed  by  the 
conviction  that  the  teachers  of  the  new 
subjects  have  every  reason  to  make  the 
most  of  these  subjects  and  also  to  give 
themselves  the  breadth  of  outlook,  the 
depth  of  insight,  the  appreciation  of  every- 
thing that  is  good,  and  the  intelligent 
sympathies  with  fellow-workers  in  other 
fields  of  education  that  the  teachers  of  the 
traditional  subjects  ought  to  have. 


H'e  want  to  iri'vigcrrate  and  reinvigorate  education.  We 
uiant  to  create  a  sustained  counter  effort  to  the  perpetual  ten- 
dency of  all  educational  organizations  tonuards  classicalism, 
secondary  issues,  and  the  evasion   of  life.         — H.   G.  Wells. 
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Harry  W.  Anderson. 
Instructor  in  the  Engineering  Extension  Department,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  lowa.^ 


DURING  several  visits  to  the  homes 
of  some  of  the  boys  living  in  the 
country  it  has  come  to  my  notice  that  at 
least  one  and  sometimes  as  many  as  five 
gasoline  engines  were  in  use  on  one  farm. 
Gasoline  engines  pump  the  water,  gene- 
rate the  electric  light  current,  run  the 
churn,  and  separator.  The  lady  of  the 
house  sits   in   the   parlor   listening   to   the 


fundamental  principle  upon  which  it 
worked.  With  the  wide  application  and 
increasing  use  of  the  gas  engine  it  seemed 
obvious  that  some  instruction  in  the  theory, 
care  and  operation  of  internal  combustion 
engines  should  be  given  in  schools.  Such 
instruction  can  be  justified  as  being  a 
phase  of  the  community's  industries,  and 
also  as  finding  its  application  in   the  stu- 
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form  or  other,  but  not  one  knew  the  dent's  later  life  when  he  perhaps  will 
"Barcarolle"  or  "The  Ragtime  Pipe  of  have  a  motor  car  or  motor  boat  of  his  own. 
Pan"  on  the  Victrola  while  an  engine  is  It  was  first  realized  that,  in  order  to 
puffing  away,  furnishing  the  power  for  give  proper  instruction  in  gas  engine  prac- 
the  W'ashing  machine.  The  application  of  tice,  an  engine  was  a  prime  requisite.  A 
the  gas  engine  is  everywhere  apparent  in  2^  H.  P.  Galloway  engine  was  forthwith 
the  automobile,  truck  and  tractor.  In  purchased  and  installed.  It  was  equipped 
rich  farming  regions,  such  as  found  any-  with  an  oscillating  magneto  because  this 
where  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  the  gasoline  type  is  very  commonly  used  on  farm  en- 
engine  and  its  applications  are  indispen-  gines.  Extra  parts  were  obtained  aod 
sable  to  the  up-to-date  farmer.  Almost  mounted  to  show  the  main  parts  of  the 
every  boy  in  the  author's  classes  had  come  engine.  A  set  of  blue-prints  can  usually 
in  contact  with  the  gas  engine  in  some  be  obtained  to  further  show  the  construc- 
tion of  the  engine,  and  also  to  get  dimen- 
sions and  to  make  some  calculations  from 


^This  article  was  written  while  Mr.  Ander- 
son  was   in   charge  of   the  manual   training   at 


Vinton,    Iowa. 


later 


on. 
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When  the  engine  \\ as  uncrated  and  sit 
up  in  the  shop,  of  course  everyone  wanted 
to  f»er  it  poinp  without  any  prcliniinar\ 
t)-.  thcr    delay.      Several    charts 

WTre  made  in  permanent  form ;  tour  each, 
illustrating  one  stroke  in  the  cycle  of  a 
four-stroke  cycle  enpine.  two  of  the  two- 
port,  two-stroke,  and  two  of  the  threc- 
ptirt.  K.nch  chart  was  made  of  wallboard, 
J|\4  ft.  in  size,  and  drawn  in  crayon. 
Other  charts  were  obtained ;  such  as,  full- 
size  and  sectional  views  of  the  Delco  lijiht 
plant  for  jicneratinj:  current,  sectional 
views  of  automobile  enj^ines,  etc.  These 
were  mounted  on  wallboard  for  perma- 
nence. 

As  a  basis  for  the  course  in  theory  the 
outline  in  pas  engine  theory  prepared  by 
the  Extension  Division  of  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege and  Heacox,  "Gas,  Gasoline  and  Oil 


settle  many  mooted  points.  What  some  of 
these  Iowa  farm  lads  who  have  had  a  car 
for  years  think  of  to  ask  proved  to  be  a 
trying  cross-examination   at   times.     The 


CLASS  STUDVISG  CAS  ENGINE   AT  FIRST  HAND. 

Engines"  were  used.  The  material  in 
gas  engine  theory  was  given  as  a  series  of 
lectures  covering  a  period  of  two  weeks. 
The  boys  were  asked  to  bring  note-books 
and  take  plent>'  of  notes  during  the  course 
of  the  lectures.  Several  short  "quizzes" 
were  given  intermittently.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  series  of  lectures  a  writ- 
ten test  on  the  theory  of  the  gas  engine 
was  given. 

Many  discussions  took  place  during  the 
progress  of  the  instruction  and  the  author 
was  thankful  for  several  summers'  expe- 
rience in  auto  factories  which  helped  to 


CLASS  IN'  GAS   ENGINE  THEORY.     NOTICE  THE  WALL- 
BOARD    CHARTS. 

discussions  helped  to  increase  the  interest 
and  enlivened  the  otherwise  cold  theory. 
Many  of  the  boys  brought  automobile 
engine  parts  so  that  a  large  collection  of 
carburetors,  magnetos,  spark  plugs,  etc., 
are  now  the  property  of  the  shop  for  use 
in  the  future. 

The   course    in    theory,    in    brief,    is    as 
follows : 

The  Four-Cycle   Gas  Engine 
Nature  of   explosion 
Cycles 

Four-stroke    cycle 
Mechanism  of  gas  engines 
Cylinder    cooling 
Ignition 

Hot  tube 

Make-and-brake 

Jump 
Order  of   events 
Clearance    and    compression 
Governing 

Hit-or-miss 

Throttling 
Muffler 

T/ie    Tivo-Cycle   Gas  Engine 
The  two-stroke  cycle 

Two-port,   two-stroke   engine 

Three-port,  two-stroke  engine 

Combination    type 

Bessemer   engine 

Koerting  engine 

Heat  and   Work 
Heat,  the  source  of  energy 
Kxplosion  of  gases 
Effects   of   combustion 
Heat 

Conversion   of   heat   to  work 
Measurement  of  heat 
Energy 
Mechanical    equivalent   of   heat 
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Horse-power   commutation 
Heat  losses  in   a  gas  engine 

Horse-Power  of   Gas  Engine 
Power   measurements 
Indicated   horse-power 
Indicators 
Indicator  diagrams 
Brake    horse-power 
Mechanical    efficiency 
Thermal  efficiency 
Horse-power   ratings 

Oil  Engines 
Types  of  oil  engines 

Carburetors  and  Mixing  Valves 
Mixing  valves 
Gasoline 

Principles    of    vaporization 
Carburetors 
General   valves 
Auxiliary  air  valves 
Mixture  troubles 

Governors   and   Fly    JVheels 
Function  of  a  governor 
Methods   of    governing 
Quantity   regulation 
Quality  governing 
Speed    regulation 
Flywheel    regulation 
Flvwheel  speeds 

Ignition 
Open    flame 
Hot  tube 

By  heat  of  compression 
Electric  spark 

Starting 

Lubrication 

Valve  Setting 

When  working  volume,  piston  displace- 
ment, clearance  space  and  cylinder  volume 
were  discussed  these  were  computed  for 
the  shop  engine.  Problems  covering  these 
same  points  in  the  Ford  and  Cadillac  en- 
gines were  also  given.  Other  problems 
suggested  themselves  which  served  to  re- 
inforce the  theory. 

A  Prony  brake  was  made,  and  the  de- 
livered horse  power  of  the  engine  was 
calculated.  The  term  horse  power  then 
meant  something  to  the  pupil.  In  using 
the  Prony  brake  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel  cool,  which  can 
be  done  by  keeping  a  stream  of  water  on 
It  while  the  engine  is  running. 

An  indicator  is  hardly  within  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  high  school,  yet  it  might 
be  possible  to  borrow  one  for  a  time.  It 
was  not  our  good  fortune  to  obtain  one. 


so  a  short  discussion  of  the  principle  of 
the  indicator  was  all  that  was  given. 

Upon  completing  the  work   in  theory, 
some    instruction   was    given    in    starting, 
operating  and  caring  for  an  engine  of  the 
type  used.     All  students  in  the  class  were 
given  a  chance  to  start  the  engine,   and 
run   it   for   a  while.      The   real   interest, 
however,  was  displayed  when  the  class  was 
divided  intO'  groups  of  four  to  be  allowed 
to  partially  take  the  engine  apart.     The 
most  capable  lad   in  each  group  was  ap- 
pointed as  foreman,  with  the  responsibility 
of   seeing   that   the   group   did   the   work 
carefully  and  that  no  parts  were  broken. 
The  engine  was  then  reassembled.     After 
each  group  finished  the  tearing  down  and 
reassembling  ,the  boys  were  asked  to  write 
a  paper  naming  the  various  parts  and  de- 
scribing   the    process.      In    this    way    the 
student    obtained    some    good,    first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  gas  engine.     He  is  not 
apt  to  forget  what  he  has  learned  by  actual 
contact  with  real  engines. 

The  applications  of  the  gas  engine  fur- 
nished the  bases  for  several  discussions. 
Some  of  the  boys  were  delegated  to  give 
talks  on  the  part  gasoline  engines  are  play- 
ing in  the  European  conflict.  All  this  was 
the  more  interesting  because  of  the  fact 
that  an  ambulancier  from  the  American 
ambulance  corps  in  France  had  recently 
given  a  lecture  in  the  city. 

From  every  standpoint  the  work  in  gas 
engine  practice  has  been  of  value.  At  this 
time,  when  many  boys  are  going  to  the 
farm,  they  will,  no  doubt,  have  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  apply  their  recently  ac- 
quired knowledge.  Then  again,  three  of 
the  boys  have  joined  the  aviation  corps  of 
the  army.  Who  knows  but  what  the  drill 
in  gas  engine  theory,  etc.,  will  prove  a 
substantial  foundation  for  effective  service 
in  the  air  fleet! 

While  gas  engine  practice  may  not  be 
essential    in   some   schools,    as   it   fits   the 
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needs  ot  some  jxroups  of  bo\s  more  than 
others,  yet  it  hardly  nirds  an  excuse  for 
enterln}:  the  course  of  study  of  the  shop. 
It  will  nive  the  student  some  valuable 
knowlcdjie  which  he  will  at  some  time 
or  other  make  use  of  and  which  he  would 
probablx   never  acquire  in  any  other  way. 

—Rooks    for   Study   an  J   Rffrrrnfr: 
Rohcrt"s  lias   Engine    Manual, 
(.ia*.  CJasolinc  and  Oil   Knpincs, 


The  Gasoline  Engine  on   the   Farm. — Xeno  W. 
Putnam. 

Gasoline    Engines,    Their    Use    and    Care— A. 

Hyatt  Verrill. 
Modern    Gas    Engine    and    Producer    Plants — 
R.   E.   Mathot. 

The  Modern    Gas  Tractor — V.   W.   Page. 
The     Modern     Gasoline     Automobile — V.     W. 

Page. 
Manufacturers  Catalogs  and   Inspection  Charts. 
Land     and     Marine     Diesel     Engines — Giorgio 

Supino. 
Aero  Engines — G.  A.  Burlo. 
Internal    Combustion    Engines — R.    L.    Streeter. 


'nil  N.  K.  A.  mkk'ung  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

THK   Portland  convention,  July  7  to      for  democracy,   and   of  what  they  should 
14.  was  a  success.     It  was  well  at-      render  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  world 
tended,  considering  present  conditions  and      after  the  war  is  over.    Many  other  speakers 


the  distance  from  the  homes  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  nation's  teachers.  The 
war  demands  upon  the  men  accounted  for 
the  fact  that  the  Portland  meeting  was 
decidedly  a  woman's  convention ;  many 
of  the  leading  speakers  were  women ;  the 
audiences  were  largeh'  made  up  of  women  ; 
and  a  woman,  Mary  C.  C  Bradford, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Colorado,  was  elected  president  for  the 
coming  year. 

As  would  be  expected,  a  strong  note  of 
patriotism  was  heard  at  the  meeting,  and 
this  reached  its  climax  at  the  general  ses- 
sion when  the  members  of  the  Belgian 
Mission  appeared  on  the  platform.  "The 
great  ovation  began,"  said  the  Oregonian 
in  reporting  the  event,  "with  a  little  old 
lady  in  the  third  row  front.  Rising  from 
her  seat  she  waved  at  the  party,  and  cried, 
'V^ive  la  Belgique!'  A  score  of  com- 
patriots scattered  throughout  the  audience 
took  up  the  cry.  Swiftly  it  flashed  into 
English  until  the  great  hall  rang  to  the 
volume  of  feeling." 

Both  the  president  of  the  Association, 


gave  expression  to  similar  ideas. 

The  three  sessions  of  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Education  and  Practical 
Arts  were  especially  well  attended.  It  was 
estimated  that  400  were  present  at  the 
first  session,  500  at  the  second,  and  212 
were  counted  at  the  third  session. 

In  opening  the  first  session,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Department,  W.  J.  Borgan, 
principal  of  the  Lane  Technical  High 
School,  Chicago,  spoke  briefly  of  the  past 
work  of  the  Department  and  of  the  out- 
look for  the  future.  He  emphasized  the 
great  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
teacher  of  practical  arts  subjects  at  all 
times  in  developing  efficient  citizens,  and 
then  placed  particular  stress  on  the  de- 
mands of  the  nation  at  the  present  time 
for  a  united  effort  to  be  directed  toward 
the  development  of  a  more  efficient  system 
of  practical  education. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  were  voca- 
tional guidance,  industrializing  the  manual 
arts,  training  teachers  for  vocational 
schools,  and  art  instruction  as  related  to 
industrial  training.     L.  W.  Bartlett,  vo- 


Dr.  Robert  J.  Aley  of  the  University  of  cational  adviser  for  the  public  schools  of 

Maine,   and    the   president-elect   spoke   of  Pomona,  Calif.,  discussed  the  first  of  these 

the  great  service  the  schools  have  rendered  subjects.     His  point  of  view  was  expressed 

in  preparing  for  the  present  world  struggle  in  these  two  paragraphs: 
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As  a  part  of  the  school  system  vocational 
guidance  should  be  definitely  organized  and 
supervised.  Small  systems  in  cities  of  ten 
thousand  should  have  an  adviser  devoting  full 
time  to  the  work ;  large  city  systems  should 
have  a  supervisor  with  assistants  in  the  several 
schools  constituting  a  bureau. 

Vocational  guidance  should  be  a  distinct 
function  of  the  entire  system,  belonging  to  all 
the  departments,  and  continuing  thruout  the 
school  career  of  the  pupil.  Special  emphasis, 
however,  should  be  given  just  before  the  child 
reaches  the  work  age,  or  passes  into  the  high 
school ;  and  again  in  the  senior  year  when  the 
pupil   is  face   to  face   with  vital   life   problems. 

George  H.  Jensen,  director  of  the  pre- 
vocational  school  work  at  Stockton,  Calif., 
spoke  on  the  subject  "Industrializing  the 
Manual  Arts."  He  said  that  a  new  and 
broader  conception  of  manual  training 
must  be  developed.  Along  with  the 
manual  training  and  as  a  part  of  it  must 
go  the  elements  of  practical  training  for 
industrial  pursuits.  But  he  added,  "Meth- 
odical doing  has  been  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing ear-marks  of  manual  training 
from  the  time  we  first  began  to  work  at 
our  courses  as  a  result  of  the  Russian  and 
Swedish  practices.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  must  industrialize  our  manual 
training,  we  shall  never  realize  our  ideal 
unless  we  keep  strictly  in  mind  that  meth- 
odical doing  must  ever  and  always  be  a 
vital  consideration." 

As  specific  suggestions  he  recommended 
giving  more  attention  to  the  study  of 
woods  and  finishes.  He  believed  in  con- 
crete pottery;  he  said  that  every  school 
should  have  a  print  shop;  he  approved 
the  teaching  of  electrical  construction  and 
the  study  of  motors. 

Frank  H.  Shepherd,  associate  professor 
of  industrial  education  at  the  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  College,  took  high 
jground  with  reference  to  the  training  of 
Iteachers  for  vocational  schools.  His  ad- 
fdress  is  suggested  by  the  following  quo- 
i  tation : 
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The  vocational  teacher  must  have  skill  plus 
teaching  ability,  education  plus  the  power  to 
inspire  educational  activity.  He  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  teach  until  he  has  had  preparation 
in  the  trade  of  teaching.  He  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible to  teach  a  trade  until  he  has  acquired 
skill  in  that  trade.  For  vocational  education 
is  only  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  have  done  in  the  right  way  instead  of  the 
wrong  way  things  which  have  to  be  done  one 
way  or  the  other. 

"The  Relation  of  Art  to  Vocational 
Education  and  Manual  Training"  was  the 
title  of  an  address  by  Ben  W.  Jchnson, 
director  of  manual  and  industrial  educa- 
tion, Seattle,  Wash.  Mr.  Johnson  said 
that  art  and  manual  training  should  be 
very  closely  connected.  With  the  grow- 
ing significance  of  the  social  meaning  of 
education  has  come  a  new  meaning  to  the 
manual  arts  as  an  elment  in  education.  In 
this  enlarged  field  "manual  training  is  the 
vehicle  for  the  instruction  in  art  applied 
to  industry." 

The  power  and  the  desire  to  do,  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  what  is  done  by  others  cannot  be 
better  developed  in  the  growing  child  than  by 
the  manual  arts. 

The  adaptation  of  forms  to  spaces,  using 
tool,  pencil,  and  brush,  will  for  every  child 
start  his  interest  toward  appreciation,  and  for 
the  exceptionally  gifted  one,  awake  him  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  fine  arts  in  architecture  or 
painting.  In  any  event,  the  great  majority  of 
the  pupils  are  to  be  appreciators  of  art  rather 
than  producers  in  any  technical  sense.  Not 
only  by  taking  some  part  in  creative  produc- 
tion, not  solely  for  the  production  of  beauty, 
but  for  the  expression  of  strong  desires  or  feel- 
ings can  a  wholesome  and  natural  attitude  of 
appreciation  be  developed. 

Good  manual  arts  should  be  good  industrial 
design,  for  the  object  should  adequately  ful- 
fill its  purpose;  its  workmanship  should  be 
skillful  and  its  construction  consistent;  the 
materials  should  be  adapted  to  the  end  sought, 
and  their  qualities  for  beauty  in  form  and  color 
and  arrangement  be  fully  utilized;  and  when 
consistent  with  the  service,  ornament  may  be 
devised  so  as  to  further  reinforce  the  service 
of  the  object. 
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Such  a  ron>«ummation  of  art  aiul  ot"  maini.il 
iraining  as  educational  means  is  not  magnify- 
ing the  one  above  the  other,  but  is  the  correla- 
rion  in  the  spiritual  unfolding  of  tlie  child  to 
the  world  filled  with  beautiful  things.  Ful- 
filling such  a  function,  which  they  should,  they 
will  be  given  the  all-important  place  in  the 
curriaihim  that  they  occupy  in  the  scheme  of 
things  in   life. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Johnson  said: 
The  relation  of  art  to  vocational  and  manual 
training  is  determined  by  our  conception  of  art. 
If   it  has   to  do  only    with   the 
luxuries,     superfluities     of     life 
that  the  leisure  class  can  enjoy, 
we    need    spend     little    if    any 
time    upon     it     in     the     public 
schools.     If  it  is  what  I  believe 
it    is    to   be    in    our   schools,    jO 
fundamental    factor     in     every 
individual's     living,     a     means 
of  expressing  thought,  emotion, 
ideals,    the    individual's   desire 
to   communicate    and    cooperaie 
with    others,    then    it    deserve^ 
to   be    given    very    much    more 
consideration  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum   than    it   now    receives. 
The     vocations     requiring     art 
training  are  comparatively  lim- 
ited, but  there  is  more  need  for 
art    instruction    to    give    appre- 
ciation   of    and    enjoyment    in 
the    work    of    others.      Manual 
training  as  a    part    of  general 
education  is  the  best  means  for  giving  a  begin- 
ning in  art  instruction  as  applied  art  or  indus- 
trial  art.     And   finally   the   value   of  these   ap- 
plied arts  is  not  to  be  measured  in  intellectual 
terms.     Thought,  feeling,  the  emotions,   if  you 
please,  having  an  ideal  and  striving  to  realize      Springer  who  has  held   that   office   during 
it.  are  possible  of  expression  in  the  work  of  the       the  past  five  3'ears. 

hands,    without   anv   other   intellectual   eicnrpse  t...    •  u   li      ^i     ^    ^u 

'         ,    ,       -  uiicucLiuai  express-  ][(■    jg    probable   that    the    meeting    next 

ion.      I  he  clothes  we  wear,  the  homes  we  make  n   l      i    i  i    •      ti  t-i  i  \\j- 

year  will  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FRANK  H.  SHEPHERD,  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  N,  E.  A.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION   AND    PRACTICAL    ARTS. 


for  ourselves,  the  work  we  do,  the  recreations 
we  seek,  are  ail  evidences  of  our  standards  of 
art,  of  aesthetic  refinement.  Thru  these  things 
we  also  express  our  desire  for  the  approval  of 
others,  to  please  others.  Our  motive  is  in  the 
last  analysis  social.  Art  then  is  for  the  very 
great  majority  the  simplest  way — more  so  than 
thru  the  written  or  spoken  work,  for  self  ex- 
pression to  others. 

The    Department   of   Vocational    Edu- 
cation and   Practical  Art  elected   the  fol- 
lowing  officers  for  the  com- 
ing year : 

President,  Professor  F. 
H.  Shepherd,  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

First  Vice  President, 
Professor  Arthur  W.  Dow, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York 
City. 

Second  Vice  President, 
Adelaide  Steele  Baylor, 
State  Supervisor  of  House- 
hold Arts,  Indiana. 

Secretary,      Lester      W. 
Bartlett,     Vocational     Ad- 
viser, Pamona,  California. 
/  t  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
James  W.  Crabtree  of  River  Falls,  Wis- 
consin, was  elected  secretary  of  the  entire 
Association   to  take  the  place  of  G.  W. 


Because  a  man  has  a  shop  to  mind 
In  time  and  place  since  flesh  must  live, 
Needs  spirit  lack  all  life  behind. 
All  stray  thoughts,  fancies  fugitive, 
All  loves  except  vi'hat  trade  can  give? 

— Browning. 


EDITORIAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  MONTH 

LOYALTY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 


NO  one  questions  the  loyalty  of  the 
schools  of  the  country.  When  the 
call  came  for  men  to  enter  the  army  and 
navy  the  schools  and  colleges  were  quick 
to  respond!  College  men  enlisted  by  the 
hundreds  and  thousands.  High  school 
boys  who  had  reached  the  age  limit  for 
the  navy  left  their  books  for  the  discipline 
of  the  training  station.  When  the  call 
came    for    farm   workers   the   schools    re- 


appeal  at  once  and  redouble  their  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  effective  practical  train- 
ing. The  school  year  now  opening  ought 
to  witness  the  most  remarkable  develop- 
ment in  vocational  education  that  this 
country  has  ever  seen. 

DANGER    OF    LOWERING    STANDARDS 

COMMISSIONER  Claxton  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
has  recently  issued  a  warning  against  un- 


sponded   so   generously   that   the   summer      ^^^^^^^j^^  ^,^^  ^^hools  in  such  a  time  of 


schools  registered  only  about  fifty  per 
cent  of  their  usual  quota  of  men  students. 
The  response  of  the  schools  has  been 
prompt  and  generous ;  it  has  been  genuine- 
ly patriotic.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  we 
take  satisfaction  in  it.    But  what  now  ? 
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national  stress.  He  says,  "It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  there  shall  be  no 
lowering  in  the  efficiency  of  our  systems 
of  education."  He  points  out  that  if  the 
war  should  be  long  and  severe  there  will 
be  great  need  for  men  of  scientific  train- 
ing and  practical  skill,  and  that  after  the 
war  is  over  the  demand  for  such  men  will 
be  even  greater  than  ever  before,  for  this 
appeal  to  the  American  people  on      country  must  play  a  larger  part  than  ever 


EFFICIENT   SERVICE 
HEN  President  Wilson  made  his 


the  15th  of  last  April  he  gave  an  inter- 
pretation of  patriotic  service  that  school 
men  should  remember.  He  said,  "Patri- 
otic service  does  not  of  necessity  mean  the 
making  of  shells — Our  industries  on  the 
farm,  in  the  ship  yard,  in  the  mines,  in 
the  factories,  must  be  made  more  prolific 
and  more  efficient."  "Industries  more 
prolific  and  more  efficient!"  That  means 
industrial  education  and  much  more  of  it. 
It  means  promptly  carrying  into  effective 
operation  the  Smith-Hughes  law ;  it  means 


before  in  the  agriculture,  manufacturing 
and  commerce  of  the  world.  Effective 
vocational  education  is  not  merely  a  war 
measure,  tho  it  is  that  now;  it.  is  also 
an  after-war  measure  of  great  moment  to 
this  nation.  "After  the  war  the  world 
must  be  rebuilt." 

SCHOOL   CHILDREN   CAN   HELP   SOME 
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EEPING  up  the  standards  of  the 
schools  and  keeping  in  school  many 
focussing  our  industrial  training  upon  es-  of  the  larger  boys  who  might  be  useful  in 
sentials  instead  of  scattering  our  efforts;  it  industry  does  not  mean  that  the  children 
means  holding  the  boys  in  school  until  of  school  age  should  be  prevented  from 
they  are  well  trained.  This  war  demands  rendering  service  in  this  national  emer- 
experts,  and  the  schools  will  miss  a  great  gency.  Commissioner  Claxton  suggests 
opportunity  to  serve  their  country  if  they  that  "during  school  hours  and  out  of 
do  not  catch  the  spirit  of  the  President's     school,  on  mornings,  afternoons,  Saturdays, 
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atul  uunn^'  vacation  all  older  children  and 
youth  should  be  cncourajied  and  directed 
to  do  as  much  useful  productive  work  as 
they  call  without  interfering  with  their 
more  important  school  duties.  This  pro- 
ductive work  should  be  so  directed  as  to 
give  it  the  highest  possible  value,  both 
economically  and  educationally." 

This  means  another  opportunity  for  the 
manual  arts  teacher,  and  he  should  not  be 
slow  to  recognize  it.  But  in  his  en- 
thusiasm for  material  results,  he  should 
not  forget  the  educational,  and  especially 
not  forget  the  health  results.  In  this  he 
should  take  warning  from  England,  some 
of  whose  school  children  have  been  re- 
quired to  bear  war  burdens  that  have 
proved  excessive. 

A  recent  number  of  Education  tells  of 
an  investigation  of  the  "effects  of  holiday 
war  work  upon  school  boys"  made  by  the 
Association  of  School  Medical  Officers  in 
England.  The  report  states  that  "as  a 
rule,  boys  who  had  been  at  work  for  a  few 
hours  daily  and  under  good  hygienic  con- 
ditions appeared  to  have  suffered  little  or 
nothing  from  the  experience.  On  the  con- 
trary, where  the  w'ork  was  excessive  or 
performed  under  bad  conditions,  the  boys 
on  their  return  to  school  seemed  weak,  in- 
capable of  application,  and  in  unusual 
numbers  had  to  be  cared  for  in  the  school 
hospitals.  In  a  measure  these  unfortunate 
effects  were  attributed  to  the  lack  of  sleep, 
a  matter  which  requires  close  attention  as 
many  boys  do  not  have  sleep  enough  during 
the  school  term  and  make  it  up  in  the 
holidays.  Boys  who  worked  in  the  open 
air  and  under  favorable  conditions  were 
benefited.  With  regard  to  munition  work, 
the  medical  officer,  who  summarized  the 
cbs€r\-ations,  declares  that  in  the  sense  of 
the  manufacturer  of  high  explosives  and 
shell  filling,  this  work  should  be  altogether 
avoided  in  the  case  of  boys." 


CHILDRENS'    WAR    WORK    SHOULD    BE 
EDUCATIVE  AS  WELL  AS  PRODUCTIVE 

SOME  of  the  elements  of  practical  edu- 
cation which  may  be  brought  into 
school  work  thru  war  activities  are  pointed 
out  by  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Sierra  Educational  News. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  summarizes  an  investi- 
gation of  the  food  production  work  being 
undertaken  this  summer  by  the  schools  of 
California.  He  then  mentions  what  is 
being  done  in  other  states,  discusses  several 
vital  features  of  such  work  and  ends  with 
several  significent  recommendations.  He 
recommends :  ( 1 )  Agricultural  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  all  schools.  (2) 
Instruction  in  home  economics  should  be 
regarded  as  a  fundamental  necessity.  Only 
in  this  way  can  waste  in  foodstuffs  be 
prevented.  (3)  Each  school  should  have 
its  employment  bureau.  (4)  The  pro- 
ducts of  school  gardens  should  be  made 
use  of  in  classes  in  home  economics  and  in 
school  lunch  rooms.  (5)  Bo3's  and  girls 
should  be  taught  the  value  of  mone^' — 
how  to  save,  how  to  invest,  how  to  spend. 
(6)  Thru  the  "gospel  of  work"  children 
should  be  lead  to  see  things  as  they  really 
are  in  life. 

And  why  not  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why 
at  this  stage  in  our  industrial  education 
development  we  should  fail  to  utilize  this 
war  work — this  demand  for  patriotic  ser- 
vice— as  a  means  to  an  educational  end 
that  has  long  been  recognized  as  lacking 
in  our  educational  system.  This  may  be 
the  silver  lining  which  we  should  look  for 
and  see  in  the  present  cloud  that  is  over 
us.  Have  we  not  been  asking  that  the 
children  spend  more  time  in  practical 
handwork?  Now^  that  they  are  going  to 
do  it,  let  us  see  that  it  is  done  so  as  to 
serve  the  nation  thru  the  indirect  or  train- 
ing products  of  labor  as  well  as  thru  the 
direct  or  economic  products  of  labor.   And 
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this  can  come  only  when  the  labor  is 
under  such  educational  supervision  as  is 
most  appropriately  supplied  by  the  school 
organization. 

STIMULATING    EXAMPLES    OF    PATRI- 
OTIC   SERVICE 

On  the  18th  of  June,  President  Wilson 
addressed  a  letter  to  Secretary  Redfield 
passing  on  the  suggestion  which  had  come 
to  him  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
vocational  training  schools  of  the  country 
to  keep  open  during  the  summer  to  train 
young  men  under  military  age  either  to 
fill  the  places  of  men  in  the  industries  who 
are  withdrawn  for  military  service  or  to 
fit  more  men  to  enter  the  special  occupa- 
tions called  for  by  the  war. 

Following  in  line  with  this  suggestion, 
the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  sent  out  an  appeal  to 
parents  and  school  officers  urging  among 
other  things  an  increase  in  continuation 
school  work  and  better  facilities  for  tech- 
nical training.  When  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
held  its  conference  of  state  administrators 
of  vocational  education  in  New  York  on 
the  13th  and  14th  of  July,  resolutions 
were  passed  recommending  "that  evening 
trade  and  vocational  schools  now  generally 
closed  thruout  the  country  for  the  summer 
vacation  period  should  be  reopened  im- 
mediately to  serve  the  present  war  need 
for  the  training  of  mechanics  and  tech- 
nician," and  that  evening  vocational 
schools  be  opened  earlier  this  year  than 
usual. 

Among  the  schools  offering  special  war 
emergency  courses  the  following  have 
come  to  our  attention:  Pratt  Institute 
enrolled  over  300  students  for  machine 
work  and  machine  drafting  in  a  ten  weeks' 
course  beginning  July  9th.  Courses  in 
ship  drafting  and  ship  calculations  were 
organized,  and  120  men  are  being  trained 


as  army  telegraphers,  and  320  men  are 
taking  courses  for  navy  electricians.  Dun- 
woody  Institute,  Minneapolis,  offered 
courses  for  electrician,  radio  operators, 
telegraphers,  gas  engine  experts,  motor 
truck  drivers,  bakers,  cooks,  and  machine 
shop  workers.  Up  to  the  middle  of  July 
more  than  1,000  applications  for  enlist- 
ment had  been  received.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  gave  instruction  in 
storekeeping  under  army  direction.  Thirty 
men  were  enrolled.  Iowa  State  College 
gave  a  six-weeks'  course  in  military  and 
military  engineering  work.  Armour  In- 
stitute, Case  School  of  Applied  Science, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Stevens  Institute  and  the  Ranken  School 
of  Trades  are  other  institutions  assisting 
in  special  war  work.  The  work  done  at 
Wentworth  Institute  in  Boston  is  des- 
cribed elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Officials  of  public  and  private  schools 
who  are  anxious  to  render  patriotic  service 
in  the  present  crisis,  and  who  say  they  are 
only  awaiting  definite  suggestions  as  to 
what  they  may  do,  may  well  consider  the 
aggressive  action  of  these  private  institu- 
tions. With  characteristic  energy  and 
directness  of  action  these  schools  have 
offered  their  services  to  the  Government 
for  the  accomplishment  of  specific  tasks 
which  were  within  their  capacity  and 
which  were  perceived  to  be  urgently 
needed. 

TYPES   OF   WORKERS    NEEDED    IN   THE 
INDUSTRIES 

AMONG  the  facts  brought  before 
the  conference  of  of  state  directors 
of  vocational  education  in  New  York  City, 
July  13th  and  14th,  were  the  following 
which  seem  to  summarize  the  present 
situation : 

According  to  C.  E.  Downton,  superintendent 
of  labor  for  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  plant  of 
the   Westinghouse    Company,    approximately   80 
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p«r  cent  of  the  labor  force  in  a  munitions  plant 
consists  oi  machine  operatives  or  other  semi- 
skilled workers.  A  large  force  of  such  work- 
ers may  be  recruited  in  a  reasonable  time  by 
careful  selection  from  unskilled  labor.  The 
greatest  contribution  the  vocational  schools  can 
make  in  the  present  emergency  is  to  offer  for 
the  more  promising  high-grade  mechanics,  such 
as  tool-makers  and  others  who  already  have 
the  requisite  skill,  special  courses  in  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  related  to  the  industry  and  in 
elementary  principles  of  shop  management  and 
routine,  with  the  object  of  preparing  them  as 
quickly  as  possible  for  effective  service  as  fore- 
men. 

The  related  technical  knowledge  required 
includes  study  of  such  topics  as  the  heat  treat- 
ment of  metals,  mathematics,  special  drafting, 
etc.  To  enable  the  vocational  school  to  render 
this  service  effectively,  carefully  chosen  in- 
structors should  arrange  at  once  to  spend  some 
time  in  the  factories.  A  capable  instructor  who 
has  had  trade  experiwice  should  be  able  to 
acquire  in  a  few  weeks  in  the  factory  a  suffi- 
cient grasp  of  the  details  of  industrial  processes 
and  of  the  requirements  of  the  foreman-to-be. 
If  this  action  is  taken  promptly,  the  courses 
can  be  organized  and  offered  early  in  the  fall 
in  the  industrial  plants  or  in  strategically  lo- 
cated  vocational  schools. 

Speaking  for  the  metal  shipbuilding  industry, 
H.  G.  Smith,  general  manager  of  the  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Company,  Quincy,  Mass., 
said  that  about  one-third  of  the  labor  demand 
is  confined  to  certain  ironworking  trades  pe- 
culiar to  shipbuilding.  In  these  special  trades, 
it  is  estimated  that  50.000  more  men  will  be 
required  during  1917,  and  probably  100,000  ad- 
ditional in  1918  as  construction  plans  are  ma- 
tured. Ever>-  one  of  these  trades  is  susceptible 
of  more  or  less  definitely  organized  courses  of 
instruction. 

Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  trades 
are:  loftsman,  shipfitter,  shipwright,  rivetter, 
caulker,  etc.  No  more  skilled  men  in  these 
trades  are  now  to  be  had.  The  thousands  that 
are  needed  must  be  trained.  The  vocational 
school  can  help  definitely,  in  two  ways:  (1) 
teach  others  how  to  teach,  i.  e.,  organize  courses 
for  making  foremen  out  of  skilled  mechanics; 
(2)  help  turn  out  skilled  mechanics  in  some 
of  these  shipbuilding  trades. 

In  some  of  the  important  trades,  the  equip- 
ment that  would  be  required  in  the  schools,  and 


the  materials  for  manipulation,  are  far  from 
prohibitive  in  cost.  To  make  the  course  effec- 
tive, the  teacher  should  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  processes  in  the  plant,  and  gain  some 
first-hand    experience. 

It  was  asserted  that  industrial  plants  gener- 
ally will  be  found  ready  and  eager  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  vocational  school  in  any  well-con- 
sidered plan  for  training  skilled  workers, 
though  the  discussion  brought  out  very  clearly 
two  reasons  why  the  industries  cannot  meet  the 
situation  unaided:  (1)  the  pressure  for  pro- 
duction is  so  great  that  skilled  men  simply  can- 
not be  taken  off  in  large  numbers  to  serve  as 
instructors  of  the  new  recruits;  (2)  the  demand 
for  skilled  mechanics  is  so  keen  that  competi- 
tors are  systematically  enticing  men  away  from 
the  better  organized  plants  after  they  have 
been  trained  for  any  special  work. 

BURIED  among  the  market  reports 
and  classified  advertisements  on  the 
twentieth  page,  last  column,  an  obscure 
paragraph  of  ten  lines  in  a  Washington 
evening  paper  on  June  29th  announced 
without  comment  the  nomination  by 
President  Wilson  of  the  three  appointive 
members  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education.  A  due  sense  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  national  importance  of  events 
would  have  found  space  for  this  an- 
nouncement on  the  front  page.  It  should 
have  had  at  least  as  much  prominence  as 
the  thrilling  tale  of  the  ship's  crew  that 
positively  identified  a  larger  sea-going 
whale  ofif  the  Grand  Banks  as  a  German 
submarine. 

A    NEW   SOURCE    OF    HELP 

SOME  time  ago  we  received  two  of 
the  most  attractive  educational 
pamphlets  that  have  ever  come  to  our 
desk.  One  was  entitled  "Playthings"  and 
the  other  "Study  of  Animal  Families  in 
Schools."  They  came  from  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Experiments,  70  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  We  wrote  at  once  for 
further  information  and  have  just  received 
a  pamphlet  stating  the  purpose  of  this  new 
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source  of  inspiration.  The  Bureau  of 
Educational  Experiments  is  intended  to  be 
"a  clearing  house  of  educational  ideas. 
Its  purpose  is  to  collect  material  that  is 
concerned  with  the  scientific  study  of  edu- 
cation, and  by  publications  and  exhibits, 
make  it  easily  available  to  people  who  are 
interested."     The  two  bulletins   referred 


secretary,  and  a  dozen  others  who  are 
"engaged  in  first-hand  efforts  to  improve 
education,  and  who  have  all  shared  in  the 
general  movement  that  has  brought  about 
a  more  scientific  study  of  children," 

We  may  confidently  look  to  this  Bureau 
for  more  help  in  the  future. 


DESIGNS    RECEIVING    THE    FIRST    AND    SECOND    AWARDS    FOR    A    MEDAL    TO    BE    DISTRIBUTED    EVERY   YEAR    IN 

EACH  OF  THE   24  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  BY  THE   ART  IN   TRADES  CLUB.      THE   PURPOSE  OF 

THE    MEDAL    IS    TO    STIMULATE    INTEREST    IN    INDUSTRIAL    DESIGN.       THE    WINNER    OF   THE    FIRST 

PRIZE    FOR  THE    MEDAL   DESIGN    WAS   GUISSIPPE    CECERE  ;     OF   THE   SECOND    PRIZE,   FREDERICK 

B.    CLARKE. 


to.  No.  1  and  2,  are  a  part  of  the  plan  to 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  material.  Four 
additional  bulletins  are  already  announced. 
One  of  these  is  priced  at  25  cents;  all 
other  are  10  cents  each. 

The  Bureau  has  adequate  funds  at  its 
disposal  to  make  possible  a  program  of 
work  extending  over  a  term  of  years. 
Something  more  of  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  Bureau  becomes  evident  when  the 
personnel  of  its  members  is  known.  The 
honorary  members  are  Mrs.  Frederick  S. 
Coolidge,  Professor  John  Dewey  and 
William  A.  Wirt.  The  working  council 
includes  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell,  chair- 
man,   Harriet    Merrill   Johnson,    general 


STOUT   INSTITUTE   OFFERS  A   DEGREE 
COURSE 

THE  State  of  Wisconsin  has  passed  a 
law  authorizing  Stout  Institute  to 
offer  four  years  of  work  for  the  training 
of  teachers  in  the  industrial  and  house- 
hold arts.  These  courses  lead  to  the  B.  S. 
degree.  Early  last  winter  Dr.  L.  D. 
Harvey,  president  of  the  Institute  recom- 
mended that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Institute  ask  the  Legislature  to  enact 
such  a  law.  The  bill  passed  with  only  one 
vote  against  it  in  either  house.  The  bill 
carried  an  appropriation  for  additional 
laboratories   and   equipment   for   the   new 
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courses  and  tor  additional  teachers.  The 
Institute  will  begin  this  month  on  the  four- 
year  scheme,  but  it  will  not  abandon  its 
two-year  courses. 

This  action  at  Stout  Institute  is  in- 
tended to  meet  the  jjrowing  demand  for 
teachers  in  hijrh  schools  with  the  more  ex- 
tended preparation  represented  by  a  collejre 
dejrree.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  training  of  teachers  and  directors  of 
continuation  school  work. 

HENRY  TIRNER  BAILEY   GOES  TO 
CLEVELAND 

TO  the  average  individual  an  art 
museum  does  not  possess  an  inviting 
atmosphere.  It  seems  to  make  an  appeal 
only  to  the  favored  few,  whereas  it  should 
occupy  a  place  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
second  only  to  the  public  library.  It  has 
remained  for  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
to  inaugurate  plans  whereby  the  traditional 
history  of  the  art  museum  shall  be 
changed.  The  city  is  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing a  school  of  art  and  a  museum  of 
art,  the  latter  under  the  able  management 
of  Frederic  Allan  Whiting.  In  order  to 
make  these  art-developing  agencies  con- 
tribute their  full  quota  to  the  life  of  the 
cit>-,  the  trustees  realized  that  a  man  of 
large  vision,  with  full  appreciation  of  the 
problem,  and  possessing  the  necessary  or- 
ganizing ability,  should  be  chosen  to  direct 
a  part  of  the  work  in  both  institutions. 
For  this  task  Henry  Turner  Bailey  has 
been  elected  dean  of  the  Cleveland  School 
of  Art  and  superintendent  of  educational 
work  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 
No  other  man  that  we  know  possesses  in 
the  same  degree  as  Mr.  Bailey  all  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  this  unique 
position  calls  for,  and  the  trustees  and  the 
city  of  Cleveland  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  their  choice. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  a  graduate  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Norr-'    Art  School,   and   was 


the  first  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  promotion  of 
industrial  drawing,  having  held  this  posi- 
tion from  1887  to  1903.  He  has  repre- 
sented the  United  States  in  two  inter- 
national art  congresses,  one  in  Brussels  in 
1898  and  the  other  in  London  in  1908; 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  International 
Jury  of  Awards  at  the  Panama  Pacific 
Exposition  in  1915.  But  he  is  best  known 
as  editor  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine, 
thru  the  columns  of  which  he  has  been  a 
constant  inspiration  to  the  drawing 
teachers  of  this  country  for  many  years, 
and  has  influenced  the  development  of 
elementary  art  instruction  in  several 
foreign  countries.  Mr.  Bailey  is  a  teacher 
of  unusual  power,  being  able  to  establish 
with  students,  a  sympathetic  relation  ac- 
companied by  a  spirit  of  encouragement 
that  continually  calls  forth  their  best.  As 
citizen,  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  Bailey 
has  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people 
of  North  Scituate,  Mass.,  where  he  has 
been  moderator  at  the  annual  town  meet- 
ing since  1899. 

Mr.  Bailey  has  already  done  much  con- 
structive thinking  concerning  his  new 
work.  He  plans  to  bring  the  Art  School 
into  closer  relations  with  the  industries  of 
the  city  by  working  thru  committees  repre- 
senting the  various  industries.  He  hopes 
to  accomplish  much  for  the  industries 
along  the  lines  of  design,  and  this  is  where 
art  in  America  needs  to  be  strengthened. 
The  fine  arts  courses  will  be  worked  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  Western  Reserve 
University,  and  the  fine  and  industrial 
arts  courses  worked  out  with  the  Art 
Museum. 

In  his  work  at  the  Museum,  he  will 
endeavor  to  relate  the  Museum  with  the 
Art  School  and  the  public  school  art.  In 
this  work  emphasis  will  be  given  to  de- 
sign as  seen  in  famous  paintings,  textiles, 
and  surface  patterns.     Mr.  Bailev  also  has 
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in  mind  a  series  of  docent  leaflets  each  con- 
taining a  half-tone  of  one  of  the  pictures 
in  the  Museum  and  a  statement  of  what 
to  look  for  in  the  picture.  These  will  sell 
for  perhaps  one  cent  each.  By  this  means 
both  children  and  parents  will  come  to 
know  every  picture  in  the  Museum  and 
feel  a  personal  interest  in  each. 

We  shall  confidently  look  to  Cleveland 
to  show  us  how  to  make  art  a  vital  factor 
in  the  lives  of  all  the  people  of  a  com- 
m.unity. 

DEAN   CHARTERS   GOES  TO   ILLINOIS 

DR.  W.  W.  Charters,  has  left  his 
position  as  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
to  become  professor  of  the  theory  of  teach- 
ing at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  will 
devote  much  of  his  time  to  directing  re- 
search work  in  education.  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  he  has  always  had  a  goodly 
number  of  graduate  students  in  manual 
arts  in  education,  and  he  gave  them  much 
special  attention.  It  is  believed  that  Dr. 
Charters'  coming  to  Illinois  will  mean 
an  added  influence  in  behalf  of  the  "ac- 
tivities" in  education,  which  of  course  in- 
cludes the  manual  arts. 

The  time  is  now  here  when  educational 
work  in  the  manual  arts  is  out  of  the  field 
of  random  effort.  It  is  taking  on  some  of 
the  aspects  of  science.  Men  like  Dr. 
Charters  can  assist  greatly  in  training  up 
men  with  knowledge  of  the  scientists' 
method  of  attack. 

Our  manual  arts  literature,  seemingly, 
is  beginning  to  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  older  lines ;  our  teachers  are  begin- 
ning to  take  four  years  of  college  work  ; 
and  a  few  are  undertaking  graduate  work. 
It's  a  good  sign,  so  long  as  graduate  prob- 
lems for  manual  arts  men  have  to  do  with 
bettering  manual  arts  teaching  methods 
and  giving  a  more  scientific  basis  for  prac- 
tical methods  of  procedure. 


OBSERVATIONS    OF   A   TRAVELLER 

THE  Detroit  Manual  Training  Club 
has  a  very  fortunate  practice  of 
sending  its  president  each  year  on  a  trip 
to  visit  schools  and  bring  back  to  the  Club 
all  the  new  ideas  he  can  pick  up.  Last 
year  the  president,  L.  G.  Burgess,  head 
of  the  manual  training  work  at  the  North- 
western High  School,  visited  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis.  Thru  A. 
M.  Cornwell,  we  learn  that  his  report 
contained  the  following  statements : 

One  of  the  conclusions  made  is,  that  in  order 
to  do  efficient  production  work,  small  classes 
are  absolutely  necessary.  The  time  element 
must  be  subrogated  to  the  educational  factor 
in  production  work. 

The  first  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing 
should  give  a  student  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
read  working  drawings  rather  than  how  to 
make  them.  A  boy  just  starting  out  to  learn 
cabinet  making  is  made  to  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse  if  he  is  required  to  design  his  pro- 
ject. He  should  be  given  a  chance  to  make 
furniture  of  good  design  before  being  asked  to 
design    his   own. 

A  student  in  a  technical  course  learns  pro- 
cesses rather  than  gains  accurate  mechanical 
skill.  Well  designed,  simple  projects,  which 
require  in  the  construction  all  the  desired  pro- 
cesses but  only  ordinary  skill,  are  much  better 
from  an  educational  viewpoint  than  the  more 
complex    problems. 

The  name  "Trade  School,"  when  given  to  an 
educational  institution,  is  enough  to  kill  attend- 
ance from  the  start.  Boys  will  take  up,  with 
all  their  limitless  enthusiasm,  industrial  and 
technical  courses  which  give  them  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  trade  but  call  such  a  course  a 
trade   course    and   they   simply  will    not  enroll. 

A  series  of  lesson  sheets,  giving  in  simple 
sentences  a  synopsis  of  the  things  each  student 
is  expected  to  learn  at  each  lesson,  is  as  desira- 
ble in  our  manual  training  shops  and  mechani- 
cal drawing  rooms  as  it  is  in  a  course  in  politi- 
cal economy  at  a  university. 

All  of  the  instructors  agreed  that  if  we  can 
teach  the  boy  'judgment'  or  'mechanical  sense' 
or  the  ability  to  think  about  the  thing  he  is  do- 
ing, we  do  not  need  to  worry  over  the  facts 
the  boy  is  expected  to  learn. 


OPEN  QUESTIONS^ 

"There  is  more  to  be  said  on  this  subject." 


PROPORTIONS 
OF   JOINTS   IN   WOODWORKING. 

<Jentlemen, 

Thru  your  next  number  of  the  Manual 
Training  Magazine  will  you  kindly  advise 
me  as  to  the  proper  sizes  for  mortises  and  ten- 
ons in  joinery?  I  would  appreciate  very  much 
if  the  information  were  given  in  the  form  of 
a  tabic  wherein  the  length,  width,  and  thick- 
ness, of  the  tenon,  and  the  length,  width,  depth, 
angle  of  cutting,  etc.,  of  the  mortises  were 
given  in  terms  of  the  area  of  cross  section,  or 
■dimensions  of  stock  joined.  This  table  of 
course  would  apply  only  to  stock  of  the  same 
kind,  and  allowance  would  have  to  be  made 
for  joining  various  different  kinds  of  material 
together.  If  you  do  not  care  to  publish  this 
matter  kindly  refer  me  to  some  text  wherein 
I  may  find  what  I  am  seeking.  Kindly  in- 
clude the  dowel  butt  joints  in  the  above  table. 

Hoping    to    receive    the    desired    information 
.and  thanking  you  in   advance,   I   am, 

Yours  truly, 
— L.  J.  Edmunds, 

Marine  City,  Mich. 

On  receiving  this  letter  we  wrote  to 
men  whom  we  thought  most  likely  to  give 
.a  satisfactory  answer.    The  results  follow : 

My  dear  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  letter,  inclosing  one  from  a  correspond- 
-ent  in  re  mortise-and-tenon  joints,  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

In  reply  I  will  say  that  we  have  investigat- 
ed the  matter  of  relative  proportions  of  tenons 
and  mortises  to  quite  an  extent  but  have  not 
been  able  to  formulate  rules  and  tables  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  found  as  many  instances 
of  variations  as  there  were  cases  to  be  dealt 
with. 

It  seems  futile  to  endeavor  to  tabulate   pro- 

'Note:  Readers  are  cordially  invited  to  send 
to  the  editor  of  this  department,  discussions  of 
any  points  taken  up  in  the  department,  and 
brief  contributions  on  any  topic  interesting  to 
'teachers  of  shopwork. 


portions  when  the  governing  factors  are  so 
variable.  For  example,  the  top  rails  for  tables, 
etc..  are  nearly  always  fitted  into  the  legs  of 
the  object  with  either  one  or  two  shoulders 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  the  mortise  from  either 
side  meets  the  other  in  the  center  of  the  leg. 
In  any  case,  unless  the  shoulders  are  made 
senselessly  large,  the  tenon  will  be  large  enough 
to  carry  any  weight  which  might  be  imposed 
upon  the  rail.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
racking  strains  are  much  more  severe  than 
simple  strength  requirements,  and  it  is  custo- 
mary to  make  the  tenon  as  wide  as  possible  to 
withstand   this  strain. 

The  same  reasoning  should  be  applied  to 
mortises  and  tenons  in  any  position  and  as  the 
various  positions  are  legion,  it  has  seemed  im- 
possible to  formulate  tables  for  the  guidance 
of  the  inexperienced.  We  have  worked  out 
some  experiments  with  the  holding  power  of 
tenons  of  various  depths  and  found  results 
^'ery  inconcordant,  except  that  in  general  the 
greater  the  depth,  the  more  resistance  to  pull ; 
but  no  definite  ratio  was  discovered.  As  the 
depth  of  mortises  is  limited  in  nearly  all  cases 
b}^  the  structural  elements  of  the  design,  we  did 
not  pursue  the  subject  further  because  of  the 
variables.  Your  correspondent  may  get  some 
light  on  the  subject  by  reading  an  article  in 
one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  Industrial 
Arts  Magazine^  on  this  matter. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  offer  you  more 
definite   information. 

Very  sincerely, 

H.  W.  Schmidt, 
State  Normal   School,  Oshkosh,  Wis 

A  letter  was  received  from  Ira  S. 
Griffith  of  the  University  of  Missouri  in 
which  he  referred  to  an  article  in  the 
Manual  Training  Magazine,  pub- 
lished in  March,  1915,  entitled,  "Pro- 
portioning Glued  Joints  for  Strength." 
This  was  written  by  Frederick  H.  Evans, 
dean  of   the   College  of   Industrial  Arts, 

^January,  1917.  "Dowel  Versus  Mortise-and 
Tenon   Joint,"   by   Hans   Schmidt. 
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Toledo  University,  but  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Bradley  Institute. 
This  article  described  and  illustrated  tests 
verifying  the  formula  which  states  that 
the  thickness  of  the  tenon  should  be  one- 
half  the  thickness  of  the  stile  when  the 
width  of  the  stile  and  of  the  rail  is  five 
times  its  thickness. 

Mr.  Griffith  also  called  attention  to 
Section  225  in  his  book,  Woodwork  for 
Secondary  Schools.  In  this  section  he 
says  that  in  actual  practice  mechanics  do 
not  strive  for  theoretical  nicety,  "but 
rather  elect  to  use  certain  standard  sizes ; 
•determined  in  no  small  part  by  the  tool 
equipment." 

Robert  W.  Selvidge,  professor  of  in- 
dustrial arts  at  the  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,  writes  as  follows : 

I  have  been  thinking  a  little  about  the  quest- 
tion  which  we  were  discussing  concerning  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  mortise  and  tenon  with  re- 
spect to  the  members.  I  find  that  Kidder  has 
the  following  to  say  on   that  subject: 

"The  tenons  should  have  a  thickness  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  that  of  the  frame,  and 
the  frame,  and  the  breadth  should  be  about 
two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  piece,  but  no 
single  tenon  should  be  more  than  4  inches 
wide,  as  a  broad  tenon  may  shrink  considerably 
and  become  loose,  besides  necessitating  a  wide 
mortise,  which  might  weaken  the  frame.  Hence 
when  the  wood  is  wide,  say  over  7  inches,  a 
double  tenon  should  be  used." 

This  is  not  a  very  definite  rule,  but  it  proba- 
bly contains  some  of  the  elements  of  a  set  rule. 
I  am  still  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  condi- 
tions vary  so  much  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  give  a  rule  except  one  with  very  broad  lim- 
its. 

The  Editors  hope  there  will  be  further 
contributions  on  this  time-honored  sub- 
ject. If  any  teacher  has  a  satisfactory 
rule  or  formula,  or  if  anyone  has  worked 
out  a  table  of  sizes  based  upon  actual 
practice,  he  will  be  contributing  to  the 
profession  by  sending  it  for  publication. 


THINKS  THE  NIB  CAME  FROM  EGYPT. 

My  dear  Mr.  Editor: 

For  the  past  few  months  I  have  been  very 
interested  in  your  "Open  Questions"  depart- 
ment. I  have  taken  especial  interest  in  the  let- 
ters on  that  "little  nib  on  the  saw."  I  have 
hoped  some  one  would  offer  the  solution  that 
was  given  to  me  a  number  of  years  ago  by  my 


father  when  I  asked  the  question  "Why  is  that 
nib  on  the  saw?" 

My  father  was  a  student  as  well  as  a  skilled 
workman.  I  have  always  felt  that  he  had  some 
source  book  or  some  historical  foundation  for 
his  solution.  I  have  studied  but  do  not  find 
an  authority  except  my  father.  However,  his 
solution  follows: 

"Ages  ago  the  Egyptians  found  it  necessary 
to  reinforce  their  hands  by  the  invention  of 
tools  and  they  made  very  crude  saws.  The 
saws  were  made  with  a  hooked  or  curved  knife 
on  top  of  the  blade.  This  hook  was  used  to 
pull  bark  from  the  log  and  the  sharp  part  was 
rsed  as  a  knife  to  cut  small  twigs.  As  saws 
became  improved,  this  hook-knife  persisted  as 
a  vestigial  trace  of  the  primitive  tool  in  the 
nib  of  our  saw." 

N.  B.  The  attached  sketch  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  drawing  he  made  to  illustrate 
this   to  me. 

— Frank  H.  Shepherd, 
Associate   Professor  of    Industrial    Education, 
Oregon  Agricultural   College,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

To  Editor  of  "Open  Questions," 

I  am  trying  to  teach  lettering  to  my  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  classes  in  mechanical  draw- 
mg,  and  I  am  much  puzzled  to  know  whether 
I  ought  to  teach  vertical  letters  or  sloping  let- 
ters. I  notice  that  many  books  give  both,  but 
they  do  not  tell  which  to  teach  in  the  grammar 
grades,  and   I  do  not  have  time  to  teach  both. 

Which  should  I  teach?    and  why? 

— L.   F. 
Who  will  answer  Mr.  F.  ? 


SHOP  NOTES  AND  PROBLEMS 

Albert  F.  Siepert,  Editor. 

T/iis  dfpartmrnt  exists  solely  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  ideas,  draivings  and  photographs 
of  projects,  methods  and  shop  kinks  of  successful  teachers. 

The  efficient  man  is  a  producer.  He  gro^vs  by  ivhat  the  successes  and  failures  of  his  ivork 
leach  him.  and  ^.ihat  he  does  as  a  result  of  his  experience.  Such  men  are  represented  in  this  issue. 
Your  chiirii  ,•  is  next. — Editor. 


BANDAGE    WINOFR    FOR    RED    CROSS 
WORK. 

THE  bandape  winder  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing  was  worked  out  by 
the  class  in  sheet-metalworking  at  the  Os- 
wego State  Normal  School  for  use  about  the 
school  and  by  the  local  Red  Cross  Society. 
In  the  first  order  twenty-two  were  made  by 
the  students.  The  popularity  of  this  winder 
is  growing  fast  and  orders  are  in  now  for 
several  dozen  for  use  in  nearby  towns  by  other 
Red  Cross  chapters.  The  simplicity  of  con- 
struction and  the  processes  involved  make  it 
a  very  suitable  project  for  a  seventh  or  eighth 
grade  class  in  the  sheet-metal  hhop.  The 
amount  of  material  used  is  slight.  The  crank 
is  ground  flat  on  one  side  to  facilitate  the  be- 
ginning of  the  winding  operation.  It  is  made 
of  A"  rod,  12"  long.  The  washer  is  soldered 
in  place  after  the  rod  has  been  bent  and  ground 
flat.  The  base  is  made  of  oak,  the  balance  of 
the  winder  is  made  of  24  gauge  galvanized 
iron   finished   with   aluminum   paint. 

When  in  use  the  bandage  winder  is  clamped 
to  a  table  with  a  small  carriage-maker's  clamp. 

—J.  C.  Park. 

A    SANDING    DRUM    FOR    THE    HIGH 
SCHOOL  SHOP. 

In  the  smaller  high  school  manual  training 
departments,  it  may  not  be  desirable  nor  advis- 
able to  install  an  expensive  sanding  machine. 
and  yet  the  need  of  some  contrivance,  to  facili- 
tate the  finishing  processes  on  wood,  is  a  de- 
cided one.  Such  a  contrivance,  if  easily  made 
and  convenient  to  use,  lends  interest,  and  pro- 
duces a  greater  incentive  among  the  students 
to  take  particular  pains  in  getting  a  good 
smooth  surface  on  their  work. 

The  attachment  for  a  wood-turning  lathe. 
which  is  described  below,  may  prove  of  value 
to  the  small  shop.  It  is  not  expected  to  replace 
oor  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  commercial  sand- 
ing machine  where  such  a  machine  is  a  neces- 
sitv. 


The  machine  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  pine, 
18"  long  and  SVs"  in  diameter.  The  cylinder 
is  fastened  to  the  face-plate  and  carries  the 
sandpaper  which  is  held  in  place  by  the  clamp- 
ing action  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  pine  or 
oak,  fitting  into  a  groove  in  the  cylinder.  The 
clamping   piece   is   fastened   with   wood   screws. 


The  table  of  the  machine  is  made  of  four 
pieces.  The  bottom,  which  may  be  of  pine 
(%"x9%xl6"),  is  grooved  to  fit  the  ways  of 
the  lathe,  care  being  taken  to  see  that  the 
grooves  are  so  placed  that  the  table  will  be 
centrally  located  in  relation  to  the  lathe  cen- 
ters. The  back  {%"x7"xl6"),  is  fastened  to 
the  bottom  with  wood  screws.  The  top  con- 
sists of  two  boards,  preferably  of  hard  wood 
(%"x4V4"x  16"),  which  are  held  in  place  by 
two  pieces  of  round  wrought  iron  forged  into 
a  semicircle.  The  ends  are  bent  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  semicircular  part  and  flattened  so 
as  to  give  surface  upon  which  to  fasten  the  top 
boards.  When  the  boards  and  the  forged  iron 
semicircles  are  fastened  together  in  the  proper 
relation  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  all  are  at- 
tached to  the  back  board  by  two  small  (1%" 
X  l^"j  hinges,  so  that  the  amount  of  "bite"  of 
the  sandpaper  may  be  controlled.  Two  forged 
iron  uprights  support  the  top  of  the  table  at  the 
front.  These  uprights  are  slotted  at  the  lower 
end  to  allow  of  a  vertical  movement.  A  round 
head  wood  screw  with  washers  for  each  upright 
provide  sufficient  holding  power  against  the 
bottom  board  to  prevent  any  vibration  of  the 
top. 
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The  complete  table  is  held  in  place  on  the 
lathe  bed  by  the  regular  tool  rest  clamping 
mechanism.  A  sheet  iron  plate  3y2"x6"  is  at- 
tached to  the  bottom  board  with  wood  screws 
and  has  a  hole  thru  the  center  to  accommodate 
the  clamping  bolt  of  the  tool  rest. 

When  using  the  machine  the  lathe  should  be 
run  on  high  speed  and  the  wood  passed  over 
the  cylinder,  slowly.  You  will  find  that  this 
device  will  also  economize  sandpaper  for  there 
will  not  be  the  tendency  to  throw  the  paper 
away  as  soon  as  it  loses  its  sharpest  cutting 
edge,  as  is  the  case  when  "Johnny  Armstrong" 
has  to  do  the  work. 

— F.    C.     SCHMELZ. 

Granite   County   High   School,   Phillipsburg, 
Montana. 

JUMPING    STANDARD. 

Boys  are  always  interested  in  equipment  re- 
lating to  athletics.     The  standard  shown  in  the 


accompanying  drawing  is  simple  in  construc- 
tion, yet  very  serviceable  for  either  indoor  or 
outdoor  use.  The  length  of  the  upright 
should  be  increased  the  desired  amount  if  the 
standard  is  to  be  used  for  pole  vaulting. 

TURNING   SAW. 

A  piece  of  equipment  frequently  in  need  of 
repairs  in  the  elementary  shop  is  the  turning 
saw.  The  drawing  indicates  one  solution  of 
the  problem  by  having  the  pupils  make  new 
frames.  The  cross  piece  A  is  made  to  fit  some- 
what loosely.  Its  length  will  be  determined 
bv  the  length  of  the  saw  block  to  be  used.  The 
tightening  agent  may  be  the  wing  nut  and 
threaded  rod  as  shown,  or  a  twisted  rope.  In 
the  latter  case  the  arms  are  shaped  as  shown. 
The   handle  may  be  made   any  desired   length. 

— A.  J.  Metler, 
Brookline    School,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


SANDING    DRUM    FROM    BELOW. 


THE    MECHANIC. 
Workman,   artisan   and   dreamer, 

His  to  puzzle  and  to  plan ; 
Toiler,  prophet,  thinker,  schemer. 

For  the  betterment  of  man ; 
Through  the  turmoil  and  the  panic. 

Through  the  smoke  and  grime  and  murk. 
Looms  the  calm  and  wise  mechanic. 

Master  of  the  world  of  work  ! 

From  The  American  Machinist. 
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CURRENT   PUBLICATIONS 


Elementary  Social  Science,  by  Frank  M. 
Leavitt,  associate  professor  of  industrial  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Cliicago,  and  Edith 
Brown,  instructor  in  the  prevocational  depart- 
ment of  the  Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chi- 
cago. Published  by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1917.  SxJV^  in.;  142  pages;  price,  80 
cents. 

This  is  the  initial  book  in  a  new  field.  It  is 
the  first  book  to  bring  the  elementary  facts  of 
social  science  together,  and  present  them  in 
practical  form  for  boys  of  the  intermediate 
school  period  of  development.  It  takes  the 
every-day  subjects  of  land,  labor,  capital,  man- 
agement and  business,  also  poverty,  education, 
ignorance,  disease  and  crime,  and  presents 
them  in  a  way  that  is  interesting  to  boys — far 
more  interesting  than  many  of  the  "dead"  sub- 
jects that  are  presented  to  them,  and  leads 
them  on  toward  an  understanding  of  some  of 
the  biggest  problems  this  nation,  and  the  whole 
world,  has  to  face  and  solve  in  the  future. 

Read  the  book  yourself,  and  you  will  recom- 
mend   it. 

Illustrative  Handivork  for  Elementary  School 
Subjects,  by  Ella  Victoria  Dobbs,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  manual  art.  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1917. 
SxlVz    in.;      223    pages;     price,   $1.10. 

Again  Miss  Dobbs  has  given  us  an  admira- 
ble book  on  elementary  handwork,  one  that 
ought  to  help  to  evaporate  the  cloud  of  mist 
that  still  hangs  over  this  section  of  the  manual 
arts  field.  She  has  frankly  accepted  the  point 
of  view  that  handwork  in  the  elementary 
school  should  function  both  as  subject  and  as 
method.  She  says,  "it  is  not  only  a  subject  to 
be  studied  for  its  own  sake,  but  may  be  a  help- 
ful method  of  studying  other  subjects.'  She 
accepts  this  dvial  purpose  and  then  states  defi- 
nitely that  the  present  book  serves  only  one  of 
them — handwork  as  a  method  of  teaching  other 
subjects.?  She  says  that  both  types  of  work  are 
essential  in  a  well  rounded  course  of  study, 
but  cannot  be  taught  by  the  same  method  nor 
at  the  same  time.  Then  she  proceeds  to  prove 
that  handwork  can  be  used  profitably  (1)  as 
a  method  of  study,  and  (2)  as  a  method  of  re- 
citation, and  (3)  that  it  is  practical  under  or- 
dinary  school  conditions. 

It  seems  to  us  that  her  propositions  are  fun- 


damental and  her  point  of  view  correct,  and 
that  the  large  number  of  suggested  lines  of  pro- 
cedure will  be  invaluable  to  any  grade  teacher 
who  has  the  modern  spirit. 

The  Practical  Book  of  Architecture,  by  C 
Matlack  Price.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  1916.  6V2x8%  in.;  348 
pages,    255    illustrations;     price,    $6.00,    net. 

This  book  has  two  very  practical  purposes: 
First,  to  give  one  who  reads  it  the  ability  to 
distinguish  between  the  principal  styles  of  ar- 
chitecture; second,  to  give  him  the  information 
of  a  practical  sort  that  he  needs  if  he  is  going 
to  employ  an  architect  to  design  and  superin- 
tend the  building  of  a  home  or  any  other 
structure  that  can  come  under  the  term  archi- 
tecture. The  chapter  on  the  "Architect  and 
Client"  is  an  especially  valuable  collection  of 
items  of  advice  that  has  never  before  been  pre- 
sented  in  such   readable   form. 

Fundamentally  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  not 
technical  instruction,  tho  it  deals  constantly 
with  technical  terms;  its  fundamental  aim  is 
to  present  those  facts  concerning  architecture, 
both  historic  and  technical,  which  every  well- 
informed  man  or  woman  should  know  as  a 
matter  of  culture   and   for  practical   use. 

The  book  is  a  fine  example  of  the  printer's 
art. 

Agricultural  JVoochvorking,  by  Louis  M. 
Roehl,  director  of  farm  mechanics  at  the  Mil- 
waukee County  School  of  Agriculture  and  Do- 
mestic Economy,  Wauwatosa,  Wis.  Published 
by  the  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
6V4X9V4   in.;     137   pages;     price,  $1.00. 

This  book  is  a  well-selected  collection  of 
problems  especially  suited  to  the  needs  in  con- 
solidated rural  and  agricultural  high  schools, 
or  whatever  the  products  of  the  workshop  are 
to  be  employed  on  the  farm.  Each  problem  is 
presented  by  means  of  a  good  working  draw- 
ing, a  list  of  material,  stock  bill,  working  di- 
rections, and  in  many  cases,  a  perspective  view 
or  a  photograph  of  the  finished  object,  or  both. 
In  the  front  part  of  the  book  there  are  several 
illustrations  showing  the  correct  handling  of 
the  fundamental  tools,  and  in  the  back  of  the 
book  are  illustrations  of  belt-lacings,  knots, 
hitches  and  splices.  The  book  is  attractive  in 
make-up. 
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l).:,.,>f'mfitt  of  Dfsign  through  Pnprr  Cut- 
ling,  by  Ksthcr  W.  W'lieM.  director  of  art  in- 
struction, public  schools.  Portlaiui,  Oregon. 
S'sxil  in.;  lb  pajres;  paper  co\ers;  publish- 
ed by  the  author. 

This  book  contains  illustrations  of  most  de- 
lightful children's  work  in  paper  cutting.  Miss 
Wuest  has  made  school  paper  cutting  a  fine 
art,  and  has  made  the  children  artists  to  a 
very  unusual  degree.  The  book  briefly  de- 
scribes the  materials  and  methods  she  employs 
in   giving  instruction. 

//oii'  to  Make  Hit^li-Prcssure  Transformers 
by  F.  E.  Austin,  professor  of  electrical  engin- 
eering, Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Published  by  the  author.  4^-4  x  7  in. ;  46 
pages;  price,  65  cents.  Second  edition  of  a 
biKik   published  in    1914. 

Preliminary  Mathematies,  by  F.  E.  Austin. 
professor  of  electrical  engineering,  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  4%x  7%  in.;  174 
pages;    price,  $1.20.     Published  by  the  author. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  sat- 
isfactory text-book  for  junior  high  schools — one 
that  will  make  a  real  connecting  link  between 
arithmetic  and  algebra.  It  shows  how  to  solve 
problems. 

RECEIVED. 

Continuation  and  Part-time  Cooperative 
Classes.  One  section  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  New  York 
City,  for  the  year  1915-16.  Contains  much  in- 
teresting data  on  this  new  work  in  New  York 
City. 

Prevocational  Training  in  Elementary 
Schools,  by  William  L.  Ettinger.  One  section 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  New  York  City,  for  the  year 
1915-16.  A  valuable  report.  Contains  many 
practical  details  as  well  a  a  statement  of  the 
theory  underlying  the  organization  of  the  work. 

Concrete  S/iips.  A  Possible  Solution  of  the 
Shipping  Problem.  An  interesting,  illustrated 
36-page  pamphlet  published  by  the  Portland 
Cement  Association,  111  West  Washington  St., 
Chicago.  Shows  concrete  boats,  big  and  little 
—in  France,  in  England,  in  Germany,  in  Aus- 
tralia, in  Canada,  in  the  United  States.  A  fine 
pamphlet  for  boys  to  get  hold  of.  Why  not 
send  for  a  copy  before  you  forget  it? 

Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Manual  Arts  Asso- 
ciation.    This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  quarter- 


ly bulletins  to  be  sent  out  by  this  association. 
The  bulletin  is  edited  by  C.  V.  Denham,  High 
School,  Decatur,  111.  This  first  number  (May) 
gives  special  attention  to  junior  high  schools. 

Proceedings  of  the  Indianapolis  Meeting. 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Indus- 
trial Education.  A  report  of  312  pages,  sent 
out  from  the  Society's  headquarters  at  140  W. 
42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Intermediate  School  Situation  in  Oak- 
land, California.  Part  II  of  "A  General  Re- 
port" by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  A.  C. 
Barker.  It  discusses  the  introduction  of  de- 
partmental instruction  into  the  upper  grades 
of  the  elementary  schools,  variations  from  the 
standard  departmentalized  school  and  then 
states  conclusions   and   makes   recommendations. 

The  Illinois  Survey,  L.  D.  Coffman,  director. 
A  cooperative  investigation  of  school  conditions 
and  school  efliciency  initiated  and  conducted  bv 
the  teachers  of  Illinois.  George  A-  Brown,  pub- 
lisher,  Bloomington,    111.      Price,   $1.00. 

Industrial  Education  Course,  Oshkosh  State 
Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  This  is  a  very 
effective  statement  of  the  course  offered  in  this 
school  to  prospective  teachers  of  the  manual 
arts. 

Service  Instruction  of  .American  Corpora- 
tions, by  Leonhard  Felix  Field,  assistant  chief 
examiner,  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, New  York.  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  4,  1916. 
Bureau  of  Education,   Washington,  D.   C. 

Home  Canning  by  the  Cold  Pack  Method, 
by  Naomi  O.  Newman.  Extension  Circular  No. 
10  issued  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of   Illinois,   Urbana,   111. 

Vocational  Education,  Holyoke,  Mass.  The 
third  annual  report  of  day  school  for  boys, 
evening  trade  extension  courses  for  men,  and 
evening  practical  arts  classes  for  women.  Wil- 
liam  H.   Whitney,   director. 

Work  of  School  Children  During  Out-of- 
School  Hours,  by  C.  D.  Jarvis.  Bulletin  No. 
20,  1917,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C. 

Forestry  and  Lumbering.  List  of  slides  and 
photographs  issued  by  the  Division  of  Visual 
Instruction.  State  Education  Department,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.     A   16-page  bulletin. 
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TiltinK  Cupalo  Furnace  for  Small 

Foundries  and   Technical   Schools 


HANNON 


Everything  for  the  School  Shop 
and  Technical  Student 

Benches,  Tools  and  Machinery  for  Wood  and 
NIetal  Working^,  Pattern  Making,  Carpentry,  Steam 
Fitting,  Plumbing,  Foundry  Work,  Etc. 

Drafting  Instruments  and  Supplies 

Our  line  is  strictly  high  grade  and  includes  all  of 
the  standard  and  best  known  makes  of  tools  and  in- 
struments. 

We  carry  the  largest  stocks,  make  prompt  ship- 
ments and  our  prices  are  right. 


Send  for  Catalog. 


H.Channon  Company 

Market  and  Randolph  Streets 

Chicago 
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Time  and  Money  is  Wasted 

very  often  by  the  purchase  of  tools  not  adapted  to 
the  work.  You  would  not  think  of  putting  a  32" 
lathe  in  your  school  room  on  account  of  the  high 
first  cost,  and  it  is  not  adapted  to  your  work.  You 
can  put  two  16"  lathes  or  more  in  the  same  space 
and  you  can  buy  two  or  three  machines  for  the  cost 
of  the  larger  one.  Apply  that  same  principle  to 
your  milling  machines  and  buy  STEPTOE  small 
power  feed  or  hand  millers,  a  machine  especially 
adapted  to  school  room  work. 

A  STEPTOE  SHAPER 

should  be  your  first  consideration  in  equipping 
your  machine  shop.  Large  pieces  can  be  planed  on 
a  planer,  but  small  parts  should  be  put  on  a  shaper. 
The  simplicity  of  design  of  STEPTOE  SHAPERS  means 
ease  of  operation  and  a  consequent  saving  in  re- 
pair bills. 

JOHN  STEPTOE  CO. 

Northside  Cincinnati,  O. 
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WAR  WORK  OF  THE  LONDON  SCHOOLS 

Sir  Robert  Blair, 
Education  Officer  of  the  London  County  Council. 

Last  May  Dr.  William  H.  Maxivell,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Neiu 
York  City,  in  the  course  of  correspondence  with  Sir  Robert  Blair  who  is  similarly  con- 
nected with  the  schools  of  the  city  of  London,  England,  received  a  letter  giving  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  schools  of  London 
on  account  of  the  war.  Thru  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Maxwell  we  are  permitted  to  print 
such  parts  of  this  letter  as  seem  to  be  of  special  interest  to  readers  of  this  Magazine — 
Editors. 


AT  the  outbreak  of  war,  in  the  early 
days  of  August,  1914,  it  was  at 
once  decided  to  re-open  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  in  London,  and  this  was 
done  a  fortnight  earlier  than  usual. 

Within  almost  a  few  weeks  of  the  out- 
break of  war  many  schools  had,  on  their 
own  initiative,  started  organizations  for 
the  provision  of  comforts  for  the  soldiers 
— socks,  mufflers  and  all  that  kind  of  thing 
for  the  winter  campaign.  These  efforts 
gradually  spread  until  I  should  think 
every  school  had  an  organization  which 
was  keeping  up  communication  with  old 
boys,  and  making  some  provision  of  com- 
forts for  them  of  one  kind  or  another.  It 
was  only  when,  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  we  began  to  or- 
ganize efforts  to  provide  clothing  and 
other  kit  necessities  for  Belgian  and  Ser- 
bian children,  that  we  learned  how  wide- 
spread was  the  earlier  organization  of 
making  provision  for  the  comfort  of  old 
boys.  I  should  like  to  say  here  that  this 
effort  to  provide  comforts  for  old  boys 
has  done  more  to  foster  a  school  esprit  de 


corps  than  anything  that  has  probably 
happened  in  the  history  of  municipal 
schools  since  their  origin  in  1870. 

TRAINING  SOLDIERS  TO  COOK. 

One  of  the  most  important  efforts  for 
private  soldiers  was  made  however  in  the 
summer  recess  of  1915,  when  264  of  the 
domestic  economy  organizing  staff  vol- 
unteered to  forfeit  part  of  their  holidays 
in  order  to  help  in  the  work  of  training 
2,500  soldiers  to  cook  the  ordinary  require- 
ments of  the  private  in  the  field.  The 
War  Office  drew  men  from  different  units 
from  pretty  well  all  over  England, 
brought  them  to  London  in  two  great 
groups  of  1,000  to  1,500  each  and  paid 
Is  9d.  a  day  for  the  up-keep  of  the  men. 
The  soldiers  were  billeted  in  the  school 
buildings,  and  the  preparation  of  their 
food  formed  the  basis  of  the  cookery  in- 
struction. Each  group  was  taken  for  a 
period  of  ten  days.  The  social  welfare 
of  the  men  during  their  sojourn  in  London 
was  provided  for  by  various  local  associa- 
tions   in   cooperation   with    the   managers 
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ami  iieail  niasrers.  At  the  close  of  the 
period  of  trainiiiir  the  War  Office  was 
most  appreciative  of  the  work  done  by  the 
domestic  economy  instructresses.  They  did 
not  however  ask  for  this  to  be  repeated  in 
the  summer  of  1916  nor  in  1917,  although 
the  instruction  was  repeated  to  some  ex- 
tent in  certain  other  parts  of  England. 
The  War  Office  has  however  returned  to 
us  in  another  form  by  asking  us  to  lend 
them  30  selected  domestic  economy  in- 
structresses for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
army  canteens  and  giving  advice  both  on 
cooking  and  (what  I  believe  is  more  im- 
portant) on  quantities  used.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  our  domestic 
economy  instructresses  will  be  of  great 
use  in  this  respect. 

WOMEX   TRAINED   TO   DO    MEN^S    WORK. 

As  first  volunteering,  and  afterwards 
the  call  under  the  Military  Service  Act, 
took  away  men  from  all  kinds  of  occupa- 
tions, efiforts  were  made  to  train  women 
to  take  their  places.  To  a  very  large  ex- 
tent the  women  learned  how  to  do  things 
by  undertaking  them,  but  in  certain  cases 
they  were  glad  of  opportunities  for  at- 
tending training  classes.  Our  organiza- 
tion provided  training  classes  for  women 
for  clerical  occupations,  for  railways,  for 
banks,  for  shipping  offices,  and  so  on.  Our 
operations  lasted  for  but  a  short  time.  The 
need  was  so  great  that  it  had  to  be  met 
immediately  either  by  trained  workers  or 
by  untrained.  In  the  few  short  months 
that  we  organized  these  training  classes 
something  like  1,500  women  were  trained 
chiefly  for  clerical  occupations,  but  in  some 
cases  for  leather  working,  to  take  the  place 
of  grocers,  boot-makers,  and  so  on. 

MAKIXG   SHELL  GAGES. 

I  come  now  to  what  will  probably  have 
the  greatest  interest  for  yo\i,  the  immediate 
ways  in  which  the  school  organization  was 
able  to  help  the  army  organization. 


As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  uni- 
versities in  England  have  for  some  }'ears 
had  an  officers'  training  corps.  These,  of 
course,  were  increased  enormously  to  meet 
the  demand  for  officers.  You  are,  I  am 
sure,  further  aware  that  the  secondary 
schools  in  this  country  had  many  of  them 
formed  junior  training  corps  in  which  the 
older  boys  w^ent  through  a  period  of  train- 
ing and  afterwards  joined  on  to  the  O;  T. 
C.  All  these  were  straight  away  expanded. 

But  most  of  all,  our  technical  institu- 
tions have  been  helping  in  the  way  most 
appropriate  to  them.  A  number  of  them, 
in  quite  the  early  days,  formed  connections 
with  government  arsenals  and  got  various 
kinds  of  munitions  to  make,  but  at  the 
time  that  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  was 
established,  July,  1915,  a  Metropolitan 
Munitions  Committee  was  organized. 
The  Minister  of  Munitions  asked  me  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Munitions  Committee,  mainly  with  the 
object  of  bringing  in  all  the  help  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  technical  in- 
stitutes. The  immediate  demand  of  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  was  for  gages  for 
shell-making,  mostly  inspection  gages,  some 
workshop  gages.  At  that  time  almost  all 
manufacturing  was  held  up  for  want  of 
the  essential  inspection  gages.  Our  tech- 
nical institutes  were  at  first  very  diffident 
about  undertaking  this  work,  the  standard 
of  skill  required  being  so  high,  but  after  a 
few  appeals  on  the  ground  that  here  was  k 
the  chance  of  a  century  for  technical  edu- 
cation, the  institutions  got  to  work,  and 
there  are  something  like  a  dozen  technical 
institutions  now  employing  a  staff  of  210 
men  working  at  the  manufacture  of  gages. 
These  men  were  partly  metalworkers  in  ^ 
the  workshops  of  the  technical  institutes, 
partly  metalworkers  who  had  been  em-  \ 
ployed  in  the  manual  training  shops  of  our 
elementary  schools,  and  partly  wood- 
workers similarly  emploj'ed.  At  each  in- 
stitution a  little  organization  with  one  oi 
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two  highly  skilled  men,  assisted  by  a 
number  of  less  skilled,  was  got  together, 
the  machines  were  "tuned  up,"  and  in  a 
short  time  the  manufacture  of  gages  be- 
gan. As  time  went  on  we  found  that  we 
wanted  higher  class  machines,  that  new 
methods  of  manufacture  could  be  adopted, 
and  new  methods  of  testing  the  gages  had 
to  be  invented.  In  my  opinion  the  tech- 
nical institutes  never  undertook  better 
work.  They  have  in  this  way  not  only 
done  a  great  national  service,  but  they 
have,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  their  future,  acquired  the  confidence  of 
the  manufacturer.  We  have  turned  out 
approximately  50,000  inspection  gages, 
and  when  your  experts  tell  you  the  dimen- 
sions of  these  you  will  probably  agree  with 
me  that  the  technical  schools  have  done  in 
this  respect  a  splendid  piece  of  work. 

TRAINING    WORKERS    FOR    MUNITION 
FACTORIES. 

I  shall  return  to  other  productive  work 
in  technical  institutes  in  a  moment  or  two. 
Meanwhile  let  me  now  say  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  manufacture,  it  was  necessary  to 
train  semi-skilled  workers  for  the  muni- 
tion factories.  At  first  we  gathered  to- 
gether all  the  metalworking  apparatus  in 
our  elementary  schools  and  placed  that  in 
two  of  our  technical  institutes,  not  en- 
gineering or  metalworking  institutions. 
Shafting  was  put  up,  power  was  installed, 
and  the  lathes  got  to  work  and  have  been 
running  ever  since  July,  1915,  for  twelve- 
hours  a  day  in  three  periods  of  four  hours 
each.  There  is  a  staff  of  96  men.  At 
first  the  period  of  training  was  for  one 
period  a  day  on  six  days  a  week  for  six 
weeks,  in  all  144  hours.  By  and  by,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  manufacturers,  we 
took  on  the  training  of  more  highly  skilled 
turners,  of  setters  up  of  machines — capstan 
lathes,  milling  machines  and  so  on, —  the 
training  of  women  for  tracing  in  drawing 
offices    and    subsequently    for    mechanical 


drawing,  training  of  lead  burners  for  em- 
ploj^ment  in  explosive  factories,  and  train- 
ing of  gage  makers  for  employment  in  tool 
rooms  of  national  and  other  shell  factories 
(these  men  have  mostly  been  drawn  from 
the  jewelry  and  silversmithing  trades). 
The  more  skilled  the  training  we  gave,  the 
longer  the  training  took,  and  so  the 
numbers  produced  weekly  have  diminished, 
but  in  the  two  years  we  have  trained, 
certificated  and  placed  6,000  workers,  the 
larger  part  of  the  later  numbers  being 
women. 

While  this  was  being  done  in  these  two 
institutions  hundreds  of  others  were  being 
trained  in  two  or  three  other  institutions, 
the  total  trained  in  the  institutions  other 
than  the  two  probably  reaching  2,000. 

SCHOOLS   HAVE  GAINED  THE  CONFIDENCE 
OF    THE    MANUFACTURERS. 

Let  me  say  here  that  unless  the  staff  had 
made  it  their  business  to  get  orders  for 
semi-skilled  workers  from  the  manufac- 
turers, we  should  have  closed  our  train- 
ing shops  long  ago.  Both  the  manufactur- 
ing and  training  shops  are  at  this  day  still 
hard  at  work  and  their  weekly  output  is 
at  the  maximum.  You  will  readily  be 
aware  that  in  the  earliest  days  of  this  kind 
of  work  the  manufacturer  was  indisposed 
to  believe  that  trade,  and  particularly 
such  trades  as  engineering,  had  anything 
to  learn  from  the  technical  schools.  I  have 
had  conferences  with  manufacturers  and 
have  heard  about  things  being  "academic- 
ally right  and  practically  wrong."  The 
upshot  of  it  all  is  that  we  have  obtained  I 
think  I  might  say  the  complete  confidence 
of  the  manufacturers. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that,  in  connection 
with  gage  making  and  training  of  muni- 
tion workers,  the  Council  had  on  its  or- 
ganizing staff  an  engineer  and  he  has  been 
able  to  give  the  most  valuable  service  as 
works  manager. 

Apart  from  the  gage  making,  of  which 
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I  ha\c  1,1  Mil  you  some  account,  and  the 
training  of  munition  workers  to  which  I 
liave  just  referred,  I  must  mention  the 
work  of  a  few  institutions  which,  owing 
to  the  special  objects  of  the  institution,  the 
quah'fications  of  the  stafif  and  the  aparatus 
at  their  disposal,  was  more  or  less  of  a 
specialized  character.  Institution  A  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  training  over 
1,000  men  belonging  to  the  Ro3'al  Field 
Artillery,  Royal  Engineers  and  the  Army 
Service  Corps  in  cold  shoeing.  This  in- 
stitute has  also  been  used  for  the  reception, 
inspection  and  dispatch  of  many  of  the 
horse  shoes  required  by  the  army.  At 
another  institution  over  3,500  students 
were  trained  for  Red  Cross  work.  At 
this  same  institution  a  great  work  has 
been  done  in  recruiting  men  for  the  skilled 
sections  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps.  In 
this  way  16,000  recruits  were  obtained 
and  men  have  been  trained  for  tinsmith 


and  coppersmith  working  and  in  con- 
nection with  wireless  telegraphy. 

A  third  institution  took  on  the  general 
direction  of  the  preparation  of  synthetic 
drugs  in  the  chemical  departments  of  the 
technical  institutes,  and  the  medical  or- 
ganization of  the  army  was  largely  in- 
debted to  these  chemical  departments  for 
the  production  of  the  much  needed  drugs. 

There  is  a  variety  of  other  ways  in 
which  the  highly  expert  skill  of  the  stafif 
of  the  technical  institutes  has  been  of  ser- 
vice to  the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  The  staff 
have  assisted  as  members  of  advisory 
boards  or  as  actual  directors  of  work  to 
be  carried  thru.  Even  in  a  minor  way  a 
good  deal  of  work  has  been  accomplished 
in  connection  wuth  optical  instruments  and 
generally  with  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  munitions. 


THE  DEERFIELD-SHIELDS  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Robert  W.  Schneider. 
Director  of  Industrial  Arts,  Highland  Park,  Illinois. 

THE      Deerfield-Shields      Township  are  heated  by  both  steam  radiators  and  a 

High  School  is  one  of  the  largest  of  hot  air  system,  thus  insuring  a  sufficiency 

that  type  in  the  state  of  Illinois.      It  is  of  both  heat  and  fresh  air  during  any  kind 

located  at   Highland   Park,   a  suburb,   to  of  weather. 

the  north  of  Chicago.  All  machines  are  new,  are  set  on  solid 

The  industrial  arts  department  of  this  concrete   foundations,   and   are  driven   by 

school  is  housed  in  an  entirely  new  build-  individual  D.  C.  motors  operated  by  auto- 

ing,  72'-6"xll5'-0",  two  stories  high,  and  matic  starters  with  push  button  control, 

of    fireproof    construction     thruout.       It  and    are    guarded    as    fully    as    possible, 

covers  a  space  of  about  8400  sq.  ft.     It  Power  for  these  is  furnished  by  the  pri- 

contains,  besides  the  necessary  shops,   an  vate  power  plant  of  the  school,  housed  in 

office,  locker  and  wash  room,  boys  room  a  separate  building  300  ft.  removed  from 

and  a  small  corridor  on  the  first  or  ground  the  remainder  of  the  group, 

floor,  and  the  mechanical  drawing  room  Naturally,    the    woodw^orking    depart- 

and   '^'  "^'-'•ic  science  department  on  the  ment  has  the  tw^o  largest  and  best  rooms 

secon_  .,.:•.  for  its  use,  for  practically  all  boys  in  the 

Th**  ^hops  are  all  on  the  ground  floor,  school  take  at  least  one  semester  of  work 

tl              ng  no  basement.     They  are  high  here.      This    department    alone    occupies 

and   airy,  have  light  from  two  or  more  3170  sq.  ft.  and  includes  a  bench  room, 

sides  or  from  one  side  and  a  skylight,  and  mill  room,  tool  room,  finishing  room,  and 
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a  larizc  space  loi  ;;tuiage  of  student's  work. 
It  will  accommodate  classes  of  twenty 
with  one  instructor,  while  with  two  in- 
structors as  many  as  thirty-six  can  be 
placed  at  one  time. 

The  bench  room  is  equipped  with 
twenty  single  benches,  each  \\  ith  front  and 
tail  vise,  and  with  eight  drawers  for  as 
many  different  students.  These  benches 
are  arranged  along  three  sides  of  the 
room,  leaving  the  large  space  in  the  center 
for  the  assembling  of  students'  work  and 
group  projects.  In  the  very  center  of  the 
room  are  found  a  glue  table  with  space 
for  clamps  below,  a  table  for  trimmer, 
oilstones  and  miter-saA\-,  with  space  for 
storing  short  scraps  of  lumber  below,  and 
between  these  two  an  oilstone  grinder. 

The  fourth  side  of  the  room  opens  into 
the  tool  room,  finishing  room  and  corridor. 
The  finishing  room  is  separated  from  the 
shop  by  a  glass  partition,  consequently  it 
can  be  kept  free  from  dust.  It  contains 
cabinets  for  storing  supplies  and  spaces 
for  students'  work  which  is  being  finished. 

The  tool  room  contains  all  the  tools  for 
the  department.  In  other  words,  no  tools 
are  found  on  or  in  the  benches,  or  on  any 
panels  or  in  cases  about  the  shop.  Tools 
are  given  out  only  to  students,  by  one  of 
their  number,  for  checks — a  tool  for  each 
check.  Thus  all  loss  and  breakage  can  be 
promptly  discovered  at  the  end  of  the 
period  when   all   tools  must  be  returned. 

A  large  space  for  storing  students'  un- 
finished work  is  located  on  the  mezzanine 
floor  of  the  mill  room,  below  which  are 
the  lumber  racks. 

The  mill  room  proper  is  connected  with 
the  bench  room  by  a  large  opening,  making 
the  two  practically  one  room  of  an  L 
shape.  It  contains,  beside  the  lumber 
racks  below  the  mezzanine  floor,  a  uni- 
versal table  saw,  band-saw,  jointer,  hollow 
chisel  mortiser,  circular  saw  grinder,  six 
under-drive  lathes,  and  a  motor-head  lathe 


for  larger  work.  A  shavings  exhaust  sys- 
tem under  the  floor  is  arranged  to  take 
care  of  all  refuse  by  removing  it  to  the 
boiler  plant.  Spaces  are  left  for  various 
otlier  machines,  and  electrical  connections 
and  shavings  exhaust  outlets  were  pro- 
vided for  these  when  the  building  was 
built. 

The  work  offered  in  this  department 
includes  elementary  woodwork,  furniture 
making,  pattern-making,  carpentry  ap- 
prentice work,  and  special  courses  for  night 
school  classes.  All  students  also  work  on 
group  projects  for  the  school,  and  during 
the  past  few  years  have  built  twenty-five 
drawing  tables,  fourteen  biology  tables, 
two  cadet  scaling  walls,  gun  racks  for  the 
two  military  companies,  diving  platforms 
for  the  swimming  pool,  screens  for  the 
cafateria  and  domestic  science  department, 
twenty-eight  typewriter  tables  for  the  com- 
mercial department,  and  are  now  building 
forty  hurdles  for  the  athletic  field,  and  a 
number  of  glass-front  bulletin  boards  for 
the  various  buildings. 

The  foundry  is  located  in  a  room,  25'x- 
40',  with  north  exposure.  It  has  large 
steel  sash  and  a  large  skylight  over  head. 
It  is  equipped  with  an  18"  Lewis  tilting 
cupola  furnace,  brass  furnace,  tumbling 
mill,  core  oven,  core  machine  and  bench, 
brass  trough,  gyratory  riddle,  and  twelve 
molding  benches,  and  it  will  accommodate 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  students.  The 
flask  equipment  consists  of  wood  snap- 
Hasks  of  several  sizes,  two  and  three  part, 
and  an  assortment  of  steel  flasks  for  floor 
work. 

A  six  foot  rim  of  concrete  floor  extends 
around  the  room  except  under  the  cupola 
itself,  and  all  work  excepting  floor  mold- 
ing is  done  on  this.  The  central  part  of 
the  floor  is  covered  with  wood  blocks  and 
on  this  the  pouring  off  is  done.  A  charg- 
ing and  storing  platform  7'  wide  extends 
along  one  side  of  the  foundry  and  on  this 
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MACHINE   SHOP. 
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also  arc  kept  patterns,  flasks  and  various 
supplies. 

Most  of  the  castings  made  are  of  such 
a  t}"pe  as  can  be  used  in  the  machine  shop 
and  other  departments  of  the  school. 

The  forge  room,  26'x40',  is  in  all 
respects  like  the  foundry,  except  that  the 
floor  is  all  wood  block.  The  equipment 
consists  of  eight  single  coal  forges  and  four 
gas  forges  accommodating  two  pupils 
each,  thus  being  equipped  for  sixteen  stu- 
dents. Then,  besides  the  regular  assort- 
ment of  hand  tools,  there  are  a  drill,  emery 
grinder,  shear,  and  power  hammer.  The 
piping  for  all  forges  is  under  the  floor  and 
the  blower  and  exhauster  are  one  unit, 
direct  connected  to  opposite  ends  of  a 
single  motor  shaft.  The  work  done  here, 
too,  is  of  as  practical  a  nature  as  possible. 

The  machine  shop,  29'x40',  when  fully 
equipped,  will  accommodate  from  eight  to 
twelve  students.  The  work  is  open  only 
to  fourth  year  students,  and  some  specials, 
and  is  done  to  a  large  extent  when  the  in- 
structor is  in  charge  of  some  other  class 
also,  only  looking  in  on  the  machine  shop 
work  occasionally.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  two  motor-head  selective  type  en- 
gine lathes,  one  universal  miller,  shaper, 
speed  lathe,  universal  cutter  grinder,  hack- 
saw, wet  tool  grinder,  drill  grinder,  and 
sensitive  drill,  beside  the  regular  equipment 


of  small  tools,  including  also  a  portable 
electric  drill  and  portable  electric  grinder. 
Space  and  outlets  are  provided  for  five 
more  lathes,  boring  mill,  emery  grinder, 
planer,  surface  and  cylindrical  grinders, 
and  gas  oven.  These  will  be  added  as 
conditions  may  demand.  All  small 
tools,  except  a  pocket  set  for  each 
student,  such  as,  cutters,  reamers,  taps, 
dies,  drills,  etc.,  are  kept  in  the  tool  room, 
where  the  check  system  also  is  used.  Very 
little  loss  of  tools  occurs  and  can  be 
checked  up  immediately.  The  work  is  of 
a  practical  nature  entirely,  such  things  as 
mandrels,  test  plugs,  face  plates,  vises, 
gages,  gas  engines,  and  small  lathes,  lathe 
centers  and  arbors  being  the  main  part  of 
the  course. 

The  mechanical  drawing  room,  20'x30', 
contains  twenty-five  individual  drawing 
benches,  made  in  the  school  shop,  and  hav- 
ing accommodations  for  six  different 
classes.  Work  after  the  first  year,  is  en- 
tirely practical,  consisting  of  drawings 
and  blueprints  needed  in  the  shops  and 
other  departments  of  the  school,  besides 
house  plans  and  designs  of  engines.  It 
covers  a  wide  range  of  work  during  the 
four  years  offered.  A  blueprint  room, 
with  an  electric  blueprinting  machine,  sink 
and  drying  racks,  is  in  direct  connection 
with  the  drawing  room. 


A  SCHOOL  THAT  SERVES  THE  COMMUNITY. 

Edward  G.  Andersok. 
Teacher  in  an  Industrial  School  Center,  Seattle,  Washington. 

A    CHANGE   of   administrations    in  In    the    three    years    Mr.    Briffett   has 

the  state   of  Washington   caused  served  as  principal  of  this  school,  he  has 

Charles   Briffett,    head   of   the   industrial  raised  it  from  mediocrity  to  the  front  rank 

department  of  the  state  training  school  at  of  model  rural  schools.    His  first  improve- 

Chehallis  to  lose  his  position.     He   then  ment  w^as  to  mow  the  weeds  and  do  some 

became  principal  of  the  Fife  School,  five  attractive  landscape  gardening  around  the 

miles  east  of  Tacoma,  and  the  patrons  of  buildings.     He  next  tackled  the  problem 


this  school  did  their  best  at  the  last  election 
to  keep  the  Democrats  in  power.  Their 
success  assures  at  least  two  more  years  of 
Mr.  Briffett's  services. 


of  an  adequate  water  supply  system  and 
a  satisfactory  heating  plant.  A  brick 
building  was  constructed  to  house  two 
5,000   gallon   pressure  tanks.     These  are 
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filled  from  an  artesian  well  by  a  motor- 
driven  pump,  the  pressure  being  kept  con- 
stant by  an  automatic  arrangement.  The 
boiler  is  also  in  this  building,  having  been 
removed  from  the  basement. 

Among  the  next  improvements  were  a 
first  class  tennis  court  and  an  open  air 
gymnasium.     The  latter  is  an  open  build- 


have  their  construction  down  to  a  science. 
More  than  thirty  have  been  finished.  The 
result  has  been  the  formation  of  a  Ukalele 
Club  which  gives  an  added  interest  to  the 
school  work. 

I  believe  some  of  the  best  work  in  the 
school  originates  in  the  domestic  science 
department.     Few  city  schools  can  boast 


THE   FIFE  SCHOOL  NEAR  TACOMA,  WASHINGTON. 


ing  40  by  60  feet  and  about  30  feet  high. 
This  permits  of  basket  ball,  volley  ball 
and  other  games.  It  is  the  scene  of  many 
exciting  match  contests. 

The  building  which  houses  the  shop 
and  the  domestic  science  laboratory  is  con- 
nected with  the  main  building  by  a  covered 
passageway.  The  work  in  the  shop  is 
taught  by  Mr.  Briffett.  All  the  upper 
grade  and  high  school  boys  have  a  one- 
hour  period  daily  here;  but  this  depart- 
ment is  always  open  and  in  use.  The  work 
is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. There  is  no  set  course.  If  a 
boy  wishes  to  build  a  farm  gate  the  shop 
is  there  to  serve  him.  Among  the  prob- 
lems under  construction  I  noted  a  kitchen 
cabinet,  writing  desk,  dresser,  chest,  lad- 
der, steam  table  for  the  domestic  science 
department,  three  ball  bats,  a  dozen  large 
willow  baskets,  and  many  ukaleles.  The 
boys   have   specialized    in    the   latter    and 


a  better  equipment.  This  again  can  be. 
traced  directly  to  the  principal.  In  ad- 
dition to  two  three-burner  oil  stoves  and 
a  coal  range  there  are  eighteen  gasoline 
burners  which  give  every  bit  as  good  ser- 
vice as  city  gas.  Mr.  Briffett  and  the  boys 
installed  this  system.  Gasoline  is  forced 
under  pressure  to  the  burners  thru  hollow 
wire.  The  burners  themselves  are  an  im- 
proved type  of  gasoline  stove  burner. 
They  have  a  valve  which  requires  heating 
at  the  beginning  of  a  period,  but  a  bunsen 
pilot  light  keeps  it  hot  for  any  length  of 
time  afterward,  even  tho  the  main  flame 
be  turned  off.  This  s^^stem  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  the  underwriters,  and 
could  well  be  installed  in  all  rural  schools 
where  the  classes  are  too  large  to  be 
served  by  a  range. 

The  girls  of  this  school  have  a  canning 
club  which  meets  regularly  during  the 
summer  months.     Mr.  Briffett  supervises 
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UKALELES   IN    PROCESS   OF   MAKING. 
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girls'  ukalele  club,  fife  school. 


this  work  altho  he  hopes  soon  to  have  a 
woman  teacher  on  the  job  the  year  round. 
No  woman  could  hope  however,  to  get 
much  better  results,  for  already  this  club 
has  won  second  place  in  the  state  fair  con- 
tests, besides  many  first  awards  at  the 
county  fairs. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  work 
in  freehand  drawing  and  design  from  the 
primary  grade  up  thru  the  high  school. 
A  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute  teaches  in 
the  school  one  day  each  week,  directing 
the  regular  teachers  and  also  helping  the 
pupils.  Above  the  sixth  grade  only  the 
girls  take  the  work  in  design,  altho  Mr. 
Briffett  feels  that  the  boys  also  should 
continue  the  study. 

The  school   has   an   enrollment   of   one 


hundred  and  seventy — about  fifty  of  these 
being  in  the  high  school  department. 
Three  years  of  the  high  school  work  are 
accredited,  but  little  emphasis  is  placed  on 
this  fact.  All  the  work  is  planned  to  meet 
the  present  needs  of  the  pupils  and  not  to 
prepare  them  for  the  college  or  university 
which  a  great  majority  will  never  attend. 

Many  other  interesting  things  are  done 
at  this  school.  One  teacher  has  the  work 
in  agriculture  and  athletics.  He  is  em- 
ployed for  the  twelve  months.  He  has 
organized  a  garden  club  and  a  poultry 
club  which  have  monthly  meetings  to  dis- 
cuss the  best  methods  in  these  lines  of  en- 
deavor. 

This  is  indeed  a  school  that  serves 
thj  community. 


Like  Mr.   Brittling,  ive  never  kno^v  ^vhat  our  children  are  thinking, 
ive  ne-ver  know  ichat  they  think  is  beautiful — Dr.  James  P.  Haney. 


AN  ARCHITECTURAL  SHOP  PROBLEM. 

George  M.  Morris, 

Assistant  Director  of   Manual   Arts,   Boston,   Mass. 


IN  cit\  .-chools  where  there  is  little  op- 
portunity for  outside  building,  the 
window  model  will  prove  of  value  in  ac- 
quainting boys  with  the  architectural 
details  of  a  window  and  offering  op- 
portunities   for    practice    in    repair    work 


a  hand-made  stool.  Other  features  in  the 
construction  may  vary  slightly  from  the 
drawing,  but  for  small  windows,  the  de- 
tails shown  are  consistent  with  good  prac- 
tice. For  large  windows,  the  opening  is 
framed  with  4x4's  instead  of  2x4's,  and 


common  to  any  home,  such  as  replacing  a      wide  windows  require  trussing  above. 


broken   cord,    resetting   a   light   of   glass, 
filling  in  holes  in  plastered  walls,  etc. 

The  making  of  the  frame  offers  a 
limited  opportunity  for  a  bit  of  bold  work 
with  sizable  pieces  of  rough  stock.  Toe- 
nailing, which  is  too  often  known  to  the 
boys  by  name  only,  is  here  a  reality.  The 
framing  square  comes  into  use  as  in  com- 
mon practice  in  laying  ol^  the  braces  by 
means  of  "rise"  and  "run."  The  open- 
ing may  be  made  to  fit  any  stock  window 
and  if  desirable  the  height  may  be  lessened 
in  order  that  the  model  may  pass  thru  a 
low  doorway.    The  problem  may  be  made 


The  partial  boarding  about  the  window 
should  be  matched  stock  about  6"  wide, 
and  on  the  model  may  extend  out  5''  or  6'' 
at  the  sides  of  the  opening.  Eight  penny 
wire  board  nails  should  be  used  for  board- 
ing in.  (In  practice,  the  ends  of  the 
board  are  often  allowed  to  extend  into 
the  opening  to  be  sawed  off  later  flush  with 
the  studs.)  The  frame  may  now  be 
placed  in  the  opening,  squared  into  posi- 
tion, and  the  outside  casing  nailed  thru 
the  boarding  into  the  studs.  If  necessary, 
the  lower  ends  of  the  pulley  stiles  should 
be  sawed  off  so  that  the  sill  rests  on  the 


more  difficult  by  having  the  boys  make  the      edge  of  the  boarding  at  the  bottom  of  the 


window  frame  complete,  using  a  stock 
frame  as  a  guide.  The  sash  should,  no 
doubt,  be  purchased. 

The    putting    together    of    any    stock 
window  frame  is  a  simple  operation  as  the 


opening.  If  the  yoke  or  stiles  are  warped, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  spring  them  into 
proper  line  before  nailing  on  the  inside 
casing.  This  is  sometimes  done  by  wedg- 
ing small  blocks  in  between  the  window 


parts  come  almost  wholly  prepared  for  as-  frame  and  joists. 

sembling.     If  the  jambs  measure  5|",  the  The    singles    or    clapboards    should    be 

frame  is  intended  to  be  set  on  the  board-  laid  over  a  building  paper  properly  placed 

ing;  if  only  4;^",  the  frame  is  to  be  set  on  to  serve  as  flashing  above  and  at  the  sides 

the  studs.     Frames  may  be  purchased  to  of  the  outside  casing.    The  grounds,  which 

suit  either  condition.      It  will   be   found  serve  to  support  the  inside  casing,  are  put 

that  the  inside  edges  of  the  pulley  stiles  on  before  the  laths  and  plaster  and  should 

and  yoke  will  project  ^"  inside  of  studs  in  line  up  with  the  window  frame.     When 


order  to  allow  for  the  laths  and  plaster. 
Sometimes  the  sill  is  made  so  that  the  seat 
of  the  stool  is  horizontal,  making  it  un- 
necessarj'  to  rabbet  out  the  stool  as  shown 
in  the  drawing.  As  a  school  problem,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  plane  off  the  sill  be- 
fore assembling  to  facilitate  the  fitting  of 


the  plaster  is  applied,  it  is  made  flush  to 
the  surface  of  the  grounds.  The  laths 
are  spaced  f  to  V^  apart.  Too  little 
space  is  bad  as  it  is  necessary  that  the 
plaster  pass  through  between  the  laths 
and  clinch  on  the  back  of  them.  While 
the  making  of   the   plaster  would   be  de- 
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sirable,  it  might  be  more  feasible  to  get 
the  small  amount  needed  already  mixed 
from  a  place  nearbv,  where  a  building  is 
in  process  of  construction.  Plaster  is  made 
by  slacking  quicklime  \\  itli  water  and  mix- 
ing in  sand  and  some  binding  material 
such  as  hair  or  fiber. 

The  fitting  of  the  sashes  may  necessi- 
tate some  planing  as  it  is  desirable  to  have 
them  run  Avithout  binding.  The  bottom 
rail  of  the  lower  sash  will  need  to  be 
bevelled  to  fit  the  pitch  of  tlic  sill  and 
both  meeting  rails  will  need  slight  cutting 
to  allow  for  the  parting  bead.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  have  the  top  side  of  the  meeting 
rails  exactly  flush  when  the  two  sashes  are 
in  position.  The  parting  beads  are  usually 
locked  into  both  the  yoke  and  the  sill  by 
very  shallow  mortising.  This  necessitates 
springing  them  in  with  the  lower  sash  out 
of  the  frame  and  the  upper  sash  pulled 
way  down.  To  hang  the  weights  of  the 
upper  sash,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
one  of  the  parting  beads  out,  and  the 
throat  open.  To  draw  the  cord  over  the 
pulley  down  into  the  pocket,  fasten  a  piece 
of  tvvine  to  the  end  of  the  cord.  Then 
attach  the  free  end  of  the  twine  to  a  small 
weight  which  can  be  passed  over  the  pul- 
ley. This  will  draw  the  twine  down  into 
the  pocket  so  it  can  be  taken  hold  of  thru 
the  throat.  The  cord  can  then  be  drawn 
thru  the  pocket  and  attached  to  the  weight 
by  means  of  a  bowline  on  a  bite  knot. 
Other  knots  may  do  but  the  bowline  is 
easy  to  untie  and  serves  admirably  for 
this  purpose.  The  length  of  the  cord  may 
be  determined  by  considering  the  extreme 
positions  of  the  sash  and  by  allowing  for 
the  knot  which  is  imbedded  in  the  sash. 
The  cords  should  not  be  long  enough  to 
allow  the  weights  to  strike  the  bottom  of 
the  pocket,  or  short  enough  to  strike  the 
pulley  as  the  sash  is  raised  and  lowered. 

After  the  sashes  are  hung,  the  stool 
should  be  put  in  and  the  stop  bead  at  the 


top  of  the  frame  bradded  into  position. 
The  vertical  stop  beads  should  then  be 
screwed  into  position  with  as  few  screws 
as  will  serve,  for  these  have  to  be  removed 
at  times  of  such  repairs  as  a  broken  cord 
or  a  broken  light.  Oval  headed  screws 
are  commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  Now 
the  inside  casing  and  apron  can  be  cut  and 
nailed  securely  to  both  the  window  frame 
and  the  studs.  Finish  nails  should  be  used- 
here  and  should  be  set  to  allow  for  putty- 
ing and  finishing. 

With  the  construction  of  the  model 
completed,  the  inside  casing  may  be 
finished  (stained  or  painted),  while  the 
outside  may  be  painted  and  stained.  The 
shingles  would  preferably  be  stained  a 
color  suitable  for  the  body  of  a  house  and 
the  outside  casing  painted  a  trim  color  to 
harmonize.  All  knots  should  be  shell- 
acked before  painting  or  the  sap  in  the 
knots  will  show  thru  the  paint  some  time 
after  drying.  On  the  inside,  wall  paper 
may  be  applied  to  the  partial  wall,  first 
sizing  the  plastered  surface  with  very  thin 
glue  to  prevent  the  plaster  from  absorbing 
the  paste  too  freely.  This  bit  of  paper 
hanging  should  be  presented  with  due  con- 
sideration to  the  methods  of  the  trade. 

An  ordinary  window  shade  may  be  hung 
and  the  proper  method  of  placing  the  fix- 
tures shown.  The  kind  of  fixture  which 
has  a  stop  to  prevent  the  inner  sash,  when 
raised,  from  crowding  against  the  roller 
is  the  more  desirable  as  any  one  with  ex- 
perience can  testify.  If  the  spring  in  a 
shade  roller  becomes  weakened  so  the 
shade  fails  to  go  up,  it  may  be  adjusted  by  || 
removing  the  roller  from  the  fixtures  with 
the  shade  pulled  part  way  down.  The 
shade  may  then  be  rolled  up  on  the  roller 
and  put  back  into  the  fixtures.  The  tension 
of  the  spring  will  have  been  increased  so 
the  shade  will  respond  satisfactorily.  In 
addition    to    the    shade,    curtains    for    the 
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window  might  be  designed  and  made  by 
the  girls  of  the  school. 

When  the  model  has  been  finished,  there 
are  many  waj^s  in  which  it  can  be  used  for 
demonstration  purposes.  The  patching 
with  plaster  of  Paris  of  a  hole  in  the 
plastered  wall,  the  replacing  of  a  broken 
cord,  replacing  a  window  shade  and  the 
setting  of  a  light  of  glass  can  all  be  readily 
illustrated  on  the  model.  As  boys  are  fre- 
quently confronted  with  the  job  of  setting 
a  light  of  glass,  some  of  the  technical 
points  of  this  process  are  worthy  of  more 
detailed  consideration.  In  removing  the 
sash  with  the  broken  light,  the  sash  cords 
should  be  knotted  so  the  loose  ends  will 
not  be  drawn  into  the  pockets.  The  sash 
may  now  be  taken  to  a  bench  where  the 
work  of  cutting  out  the  old  putty  can  be 
done  to  advantage.  For  this  purpose,  the 
chisel  should  be  used  with  great  care  to 
avoid  cutting  into  the  wood  of  the  sash. 
The  glazier's  points  should  be  taken  out 
with  a  putty  knife  or  screw-driver  and 
the  glass  removed.  If,  owing  to  accidental 
cutting  of  the  sash  or  to  a  lack  of  proper 
priming  originally,  the  wood  in  the  rabbet 
is  law  it  should  be  primed  with  red  lead, 
paint  or  shellac.  Otherwise  the  oil  in  the 
putty  will  be  absorbed  by  the  raw  wood 
and  in  time  dry  up  and  fall  out.  If  the 
putty  on  which  the  glass  was  originally 
bedded  has  been  disturbed,  as  is  likely,  it 
should  be  replaced  with  soft  putty  colored 
to  match  the  color  of  the  sash  inside.  The 
light  of  glass  to  be  set  should  be  examined 
for  warp,   and   placed   with   the  concaved 


side  down,  toward  the  inside  of  the  sash. 
This  insures  a  bearing  for  the  corners  and 
eliminates  danger  of  cracking  the  glass 
when  the  light  is  bedded  into  position  and 
all  the  points  driven  into  the  sash.  The 
points  should  be  placed  not  nearer  than  3" 
from  the  corners  and  can  best  be  driven 
with  a  heavy  chisel  held  with  the  bevel 
side  down  on  the  glass.  They  should  be 
driven  in  beyond  the  edge  of  the  rabbet 
where  they  will  be  concealed  by  the  putty 
on  the  outside.  The  number  of  points  to 
be  used  depends  on  the  size  of  light.  As 
a  rule,  the  amateur  is  tempted  to  put  in 
too  many  points.  For  a  20x20"  light,  2 
points  on  a  side  placed  about  6"  from  the 
corners  would  be  sufficient. 

The  best  putty  is  made  of  pure  raw 
linseed  oil  and  whiting  and  should  be  soft 
enough  to  knead  easily  in  the  hand.  It 
may  be  made  by  the  instructor  and  colored 
with  a  coloring  material,  soluble  in  oil, 
such  as  lamp  black  or  red  lead  which 
should  be  worked  with  the  oil  before  the 
whiting  is  added.  The  application  of 
putty  to  the  outside  of  the  sash  requires 
considerable  care  on  the  part  of  the  non- 
experienced,  but  can  be  done  by  the  trades- 
man with  remarkable  rapidity. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  John  C. 
Brodhead,  Associate  Director  of  Manual 
Arts,  Boston,  who  suggested  the  problem 
and  pointed  out  many  of  its  opportunities, 
and  to  Miss  Jessie  L.  Burns,  a  Boston 
manual  training  teacher,  who  contributed 
the  idea  of  having  the  model  mounted  as 
shown  so  it  could  be  easilv  moved  about. 


There  is  a  danger  of  the  junior  high  school  becoming  the  Jumping 
ground  for  the  "not  over-bright"  pupils  of  the  senior  high  school. 

—A.  D.  Dean. 
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SPEEDING  UP. 

M()I)KRN  warfare  is  new  and  un- 
welcome business  for  America, 
hut  we  have  clone  other  new  things 
efficiently,  so  w  h\  not  that?  The  other 
dav  a  jjood  subscriber-friend  sent  us  a 
copy  of  an  official  bulletin  issued  by  The 
Railroad's  War  Board  from  which  the 
foUowint:  is  quoted  : 

An  indication  of  the  speed  with  which  ma- 
terials are  being  moved  is  contained  in  a  report 
from  the  cantonment  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Administration  buildings  there  were  built  from 
lumber  cut  in  a  Mississippi  pine  forest  the 
week  before.  The  trees  were  felled  on  Satur- 
day, kiln  dried  on  Sunday,  loaded  on  freight 
cars  on  Monday  and  delivered  at  the  Louisville 
site  on  Wednesday  morning.  An  army  of  ener- 
getic carpenters  completed  the  transformation 
from  forest  to  Go^•ernment  building  just  one 
week   from  the  day   the   trees   had  been   felled. 

We  would  not  suggest  that  the  schools 
should  ever  be  expected  to  turn  out 
finished  products  at  this  rate,  even  for  war 
purposes,  but  we  would  suggest  that  they 
move  faster  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
They  can  speed  up  their  whole  system  to 
a  higher  efficiency ;  they  can  speed  up  their 
offering  of  instruction  in  vocational  train- 
ing; they  can  speed  up  their  pedagogical 
thinking.  Fifteenth  century  thinking 
w  ill  hardly  meet  present-day  war  demands. 

SPECL'\L  WAR  I  IME  COURSES. 

SOME  of  the  schools  are  speeding  up. 
In  Bufifalo,  under  the  supervision  of 
Francis  H.  Wing,  the  vocational  schools 
are  being  opened  to  workmen ;  special 
courses  are  being  provided  for  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  quickly  to  bear 
their  part  in  the  war  emergency  confront- 
ing the  industries  of  Buffalo.  The  manu- 
facturers are  calling  for  more  trained  men, 
and  the  schools  are  going  to  help  furnish 


them.  To  advertise  this  new  opportunity 
the  moving  picture  machine  is  being  util- 
ized. The  processes  employed  in  the  in- 
dustries are  being  shown  by  this  means  to 
thousands  of  people. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  is  considering  the 
modification  of  the  courses  in  its  voca- 
tional school  to  meet  war  needs.  Several 
other  cities  are  begininng  to  act  in  a 
similar  direction.  In  our  September 
number  we  summarized  what  is  being  done 
in  several  endowed  trade  and  technical 
schools. 

SHOPWORK   FOR   AVIATORS 

THE  University  of  Illinois  is  offering 
a  course  in  shopwork  to  the  stu- 
dents in  its  School  of  Military  Aeronau- 
tics. The  instructor,  G.  A.  Gross,  stated 
in  a  recent  letter  that  the  work  does  not 
consist  of  the  usual  problems  in  wood- 
working and  metalworking  courses,  but 
is  very  direct  instruction  in  the  use  of  such 
hand  tools  as  are  likely  to  be  used  by  an 
aviator.  The  tools  selected  for  presenta- 
tion in  this  course  are  ( 1 )  claw  hammer, 
(2)  hand-saw,  (3)  keyhole  saw,  (4) 
auger-bit,  (5)  bit  brace,  (6)  chisel,  (7) 
plane,  (8)  drawing  knife,  (9)  bevel,  (10) 
nail-set,  (11)  boring  tool,  (12)  oilstone. 
A  set  of  notes,  consisting  of  36  pages  of 
mimeographed  matter  have  been  compiled, 
to  assist  in  giving  instruction. 

WAR      SERVICE      AT     DUNWOODY 
INSTITUTE. 

SINCE  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  War,  Dunwoody  In- 
stitute of  Minneapolis  has  been  serving  as 
a  recruiting  station  for  the  Quartermaster 
Reserve  Corps.  More  than  500  trades- 
men have  been  enlisted  and  most  of  these 
have  already  been  called  into  service. 
Dunwoody  has  given  instruction  to  110 
truck  drivers  and  80  radio  operators.     To- 
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help  meet  the  demand  for  Morse  operators 
in  local  railroad  and  telegraph  offices 
caused  by  men  enlisting  in  companies  at 
Dunwoodj',  the  Institute  rented  a  local 
"telegraph  college"  and  offered  free  in- 
struction both  day  and  evening  to  civilians. 
These  classes  were  offered  to  both  men 
and  women,  and  more  than  200  have 
taken  the  training.  One  company  of  radio 
operators  is  now  in  training  at  the  school. 
One  of  Dunwoody's  electrical  instructors 
is  captain  of  this  company.  They  have 
had  orders  to  report  to  duty  early  in 
September. 

Fifty-six  enlisted  men  from  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  are  now  being  trained  at 
Dunwoody  for  bakers.  In  teaching  this 
work  the  Institute  has  secured  the  use  of 
a  regular  army  field  baker's  unit. 

Four  hundred  and  seventy  navy  recruits 
are  now  at  Dunwoody  taking  training  in 
the  following  trades:  baking,  black- 
smithing,  carpentry,  cooking,  copper- 
smithing,  electrical  (general),  electrical 
(radio),  machine  shop  and  motor  boat 
operation  and  repair.  Each  group  of  navy 
boys  is  to  receive  instruction  for  four 
months.  The  Institute  has  turned  over 
its  cafeteria  to  the  Navy  and  they  feed  the 
bo)s  the  regular  navy  mess  three  times  a 
day  at  the  school. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Dunwoody  is 
assisting  the  State  Safety  Commission  in 
taking  a  census  of  tradesmen  of  the  state. 

The  war  service  does  not  interfere  with 
any  of  the  regular  school  work  that  Dun- 
woody has  been  doing.  In  fact,  all  de- 
partments are  being  continued  and  some 
enlarged. 

JUNIOR  RED    CROSS. 

A  JUNIOR  Red  Cross  with  a  mem- 
bership of  the  22,000,000  children 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  States  is  an- 
nounced as  a  new  purpose  of  the  Red  Cross 
War  Council.  The  organization  has 
already  been  launched  in  accordance  with 


plans  developed  by  President  Mac  Cracken 
of  Vassar  College.  Membership  in  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  is  to  be  by  schools.  As 
soon  as  an  amount  equal  to  25  cents  for 
each  pupil  has  been  placed  in  the  local 
school  fund  the  school  becomes  an  auxiliary 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  is  entitled  to  display 
a  Red  Cross  banner.  At  the  same  time 
every  pupil  will  be  allowed  the  honor  of 
wearing  a  membership  button.  This  vast 
army  of  little  fingers  will  help  in  the 
manufacture  of  medical  supplies.  Manual 
training  and  domestic  art  teachers  will 
give  instruction  to  the  pupils  doing  this 
war  work.  This  nation-wide  movement 
has  grown  out  of  the  success  of  similar 
work  in  New  York  State  last  spring  when 
over  40,000  articles  were  made  during  the 
last  four  weeks  of  the  school  year.  . 

A  RESULT  OF   FEDERAL   CHILD   LABOR 
LAW. 

ON  the  first  day  of  September  the 
Federal  Child  Labor  Law  went 
into  effect.  No  child  under  14  years  of 
age  may  now  be  employed  in  a  factory,. 
mill,  workshop  or  cannery  in  the  United 
States  if  the  products  of  that  factory  are 
to  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
no  child  under  16  is  allowed  to  work  in  a 
mine  or  quarry.  The  working  day  of 
children  14  and  15  years  of  age  in  factories 
is  limited  to  8  hours,  and  the  children  are 
not  allowed  to  work  between  7  P.  M.  and 
6  A.  M.  When  this  law  went  into  effect 
many  boj-s  under  16  were  thrown  out  of 
employment  and  into  the  schools. 

It  was  reported  that  the  factories  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  example,  were  un- 
able to  fully  comply  with  the  new  law  and 
that  hundreds  of  young  people  left  the 
factories.  Many  of  these  sought  entrance 
to  the  trade  school  in  that  city.  For  this 
reason  the  school  began  at  once  to  make 
provision  to  accommodate  the  extra  num- 
ber of  students. 
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.\l.FRi:n  MOSELV   DIES   IN   LoXnON. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the  death 
of  Alfred  Mosely,  Esq.  of  London 
on  the  22nd  of  Jul\,  in  the  sixty-second 
>ear  of  his  age.  recalls  to  mind  this  En- 
}zlishnian's  iienuine  interest  in  American 
education,  liis  commission  of  English 
educators  visiting  American  schools  and 
the  return  visit  of  American  teachers  visit- 
ing English  schools.  It  also  recalls  a  per- 
sonal call  at  his  office  in  London  and  the 
impression  gained  that  here  was  an  En- 
glishman whose  patriotism  hail  outgrown 
the  bounds  of  his  own  country  and  had 
taken  in  the  United  States.  His  was  no 
ordinary  friendship.  He  wanted  both 
countries  to  be  one  in  the  excellence  of 
tiieir  educational  systems. 

Mr.  MoseleA-'s  death  just  when  the  Al- 
lied nations  are  looking  to  American  en- 
gineers and  scientists  to  help  win  the  world 
war  stimulates  one's  hope  that  on  a  much 
larger   scale    the    world    may   soon    see    a 
demonstration  of  what   Mr.   Mosely  told 
of  seeing  in  connection  with  the  Boer  War 
in  Africa.     He  told  how  an  American  en- 
gineer by  the  name  of  Louis  Seymour,  in 
Natal  during  the  early  stages  of  the  Boer 
War.  was  able  to  repair  bridges  for  the 
British  army  as  fast  as  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  enemy,  thus  keeping  open  lines  of 
communication   without  which   operations 
in    Natal    would    have    been     impossible. 
Seymour  finally  lost  his  life  while  leading 
some  of  his  men  to  cover  in  the  defense  of 
a  bridge  at  Zand  River.     Mr.  Mosely  said 
that  the   British   nation  owed   America  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  this  man's  engineer- 
ing work. 

It  was  this  incident  and  his  observation 
0  f  the  efficiency  of  several  other  American 


engineers  that  caused  Mr.  Mosely  to  visit 
the  country  and  study  the  system  of  educa- 
tion "that  was  responsible"  as  he  said,  "for 
sending  so  many  level-headed  men  to  the 
Cape."  When  here  he  was  "astouned" 
at  what  he  saw,  "  not  so  much  at  the 
state  of  development  that  had  been  reached 
at  that  time"  as  at  what  he  discerned  of 
the  future.  He  felt  that  a  great  country 
in  the  hands  of  such  able  men  was  going 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  of 
the  world,  and  exercise  an  influence  over 
the  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He 
believed  the  form  of  education  given  in  the 
United  States  was  largely  responsible  for 
what  he  saw. 

Then  he  organized  the  Mosely  Educa- 
tion Commission  of  twenty-six  leading 
British  educators  and  gave  them  the  fol- 
lowing very  specific  question  to  answer : 
"How  is  it  that  the  United  States  can  af- 
ford to  pay  half  a  dollar  in  wages  when 
we  pay  a  shilling,  and  yet  compete  with  us 
in  the  markets  of  the  world?"  Their 
answer  was  the  400-page  report  published 
in  1Q04.  In  the  preface  to  the  report,  Mr. 
Mosely  made  it  clear  that  he  himself 
looked  for  the  answer  ( 1 )  in  the  develop- 
ment of  individuality  in  the  primary 
grades,  (2)  in  the  wide  distribution  of 
secondary  education,  (3)  in  the  instruction 
in  business  methods  and  applied  science, 
and  (4)  in  professional  and  technical  in- 
struction of  university  grade  designed  with 
special  reference  to  business  life. 

Whatever  else  may  have  come  from  Mr. 
Moesly's  practical  statesmanship  one  thing 
surely  came,  and  that  was  sympathy  and, 
to  some  extent,  cooperation  between  the 
teachers  of  the  two  nations  which  still 
continues  and  which  we  believe  is  bearing 
fruit  in  the  present  world  crisis. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 


MANY  events  of  the  greatest  interest  dustrial  education,  and  home  economics 
to  the  friends  of  vocational  edu-  education,  respectively, 
cation  occurred  during  the  month  of  Au-  The  general  statement  made  hy  the 
gust.  The  early  part  of  the  week  begin-  chairman  included  the  announcement  that 
ning  August  13  u^as  used  in  arranging  a  the  Federal  Board  has  appointed  as  Di- 
temporary  organization  of  the  chiefs  of  rector  Dr.  Charles  A.  Prosser,  of  IVIinne- 
divisions  of  the  staff  under  the  Federal  apolis,  and  on  his  recommendation  has  ap- 
Board,  and  the  preparation  of  tentative  pointed  the  following  assistant  directors: 
plans  for  the  conferences  with  representa-  for  agricultural  education,  Layton  S. 
tives  of  the  several  states,  to  which  refer-  Hawkins,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  for  industrial 
ence  was  made  last  month.  On  Friday,  education,  Lewis  H.  Carris,  of  Trenton, 
August  17th,  the  conferences  began,  the  N.  J. ;  for  home  economics  education.  Miss 
first  two  days  being  assigned  to  the  New  Josephine  T.  Berry,  of  Minneapolis, 
England  and  North  Atlantic  states.  There-  Minn.;  for  research,  Charles  H.  Win- 
after,  two  days  each  were  assigned  to  the  slow,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
following  groups  of  states:     North  Cent- 


ral,    Middle     Western,     Mountain     and 
Pacific  Coast,  and  Southern. 


CONFERENCES   WITH   THE  STATES. 


ACTION    TAKEN    BY    THE    STATES. 

THE  Smith-Hughes  Act  provides 
that  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  the  Federal  appropriation  for  any  state 
the    legislature    (or   the   governor,    if    the 

THE  plan  of  the  conferences  provided  legislature  does  not  meet  in  1Q17)  must 
for  an  opening  general  session  on  formally  accept  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
the  morning  of  the  first  day,  at  which  time  ^^^  "designate  or  create  a  state  board, 
statements  were  made  by  the  chairman  of  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  members, 
the  Standing  Committee  and  by  the  di-  ''  *  *  to  co-operate  *  *  *  with 
rector,  outlining  the  general  terms  of  the  ^^^  Federal  Board  *  *  *  in  the  ad- 
Smith-Hughes   Act   and    the    purposes    of      ministration  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 


the  conferences,  and  affording  opportunity 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  interest 


At  the  time  the  conferences  were  held, 
all  but  six  of  the  states  had  accepted  the 


to  all  the  states.     Then  followed  sessions      provisions  of  the  Act.     Of  the  48  states, 


one  hour  in  length  with  the  representa- 
tives of  each  state  separately,  at  which  the 
preliminary  plan  of  that  state  was  pre- 
sented and  its  special  problems  discussed. 
These  conferences  were  attended  by  the 
members  of  the  Standing  Committee,  the 
director  and  his  stafif,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  several  states. 

In  addition,  the  afternoons  and  even- 
ings were  set  aside  for  conferences  between 
the  representatives  of  the  states  and  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  staff  for  discus- 
sion of  detailed  questions  relating  to  pro- 
posed plans  for  agricultural  education,  in- 


26  have  designated  (or  created)  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  this  purpose,  as 
follows : 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 


New    Jersey 

New    Mexico 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South    Carolina 

South    Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wyoming 
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Layton  S.  Hawkins,  assistant  director  for  agri- 
cultural education,  was  born  in  New  York,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Cortland,  X.  Y.,  and  from  Amherst  College,  from 
which  institution  he  rcceievd  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
in  1904.  and  A.  M.  in  1907.  He  has  also  done  some 
graduate  work  at  Cornell  University.  He  began 
teaching  in  a  one-room  rural  school,  teaching  school 
in  the  winter  and  running  the  farm  during  vaca- 
tion. He  taught  agriculture  and  science  at  the 
Cortland  Normal  School,  and  for  six  summers  in 
the  Cornell  Summer  Session.  Since  191 2  he  has 
been  state  agent  for  agricultural  education  and 
since  May  ist.  1917.  chief  of  the  Division  of  Ag- 
ricultural and  Industrial  Education,  State  Depart- 
ment  of    Education,    Albany,    N.    Y. 


Lewis  H.  Carris,  assistant  director  for  indus- 
trial education,  is  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and 
holds  the  degrees  of  B.  L.  from  Ilobart  College, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  A.  M.  from  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  He  began  teaching  in  a  one- 
room  rural  school,  and  has  been  successively  village 
and  city  superintendent  of  schools,  principal  of  city 
grammar  school,  and  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  He  organized  and  was  for  five  years  di- 
rector of  public  evening  schools  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
Since  1912  he  has  been  assistant  commissioner  of 
education,  in  charge  of  vocational  education.  State 
Department    of    Public    Instruction,    Trenton,    N.    J. 


In  eijrht  states  the  Icjiislature  designated 
or  created  a  State  Koard  for  Vocational 
Education,  including  in  its  membership 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion (except  Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education).  These  states, 
with  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Board,  are  as  follows: 


Georgia,   7 
Iowa,   3 
Maine,    3 
Michigan,    4 


Nebraska,   3 
New     Hampshire,     5 
North     Carolina,     3 
(Jkiahoma,    5 


Wisconsin  might  also  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  list,  but  is  in- 
cluded rather  in  the  following  group  of 
five  states  in  which  special  boards  already 
in  existence  were  designated  : 

Colorado,    State    Board   of   Agriculture. 

Minnesota,    State   High   School   Board. 

New  York.  State  Board  of  Regents  (substan- 
tially the  same  functions  as  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  other  states,  but  more  authority 
over  the  schools  than  is  the  case  in  some  states. 


West  Virginia,   State   Board   of  Regents. 
Wisconsin,   State   Board   for  Vocational   Edu- 
cation. 

In  three  states  the  governor  appointed 
a  board  consisting  of  the  state  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction  and  four  ad- 
ditional members : 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Oregon. 

In  the  following  six  states  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  have  not  been  formally 
accepted  : 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Kentucky 


Maryland 
North    Dakota 
Rhode    Island 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   POLICIES 
DEFERRED. 

IT  was  made  clear  to  all  in  attendance 
that  the  conferences  were  entirely  in- 
formal,  constituting  a   preliminary  effort 
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Miss  Josephine  T.  Berry,  assistant  director  for 
home  economics  education,  is  a  native  of  Kansas, 
and  hold  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  from  the  University 
of  Kansas,  and  B.  S.  and  M.  S.  from  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  and  has  completed  one 
additional  year  of  graduate  work  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. She  began  her  teaching  career  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  of  Missouri,  was  for  two  years 
librarian  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
and  later  superintendent  of  schools  and  principal 
of  high  school.  After  her  residence  at  Columbia 
University,  she  was  appointed  instructor  in  house 
hold  administration  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  then  was  for  four  years  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  home  economics  at  the  State  Normal  School, 
DeKalb,  111.  After  two  years  in  a  similar  position 
in  the  State  College,  Pullman,  Wash.,  she  Ijecarne, 
in  1913,  head  of  the  department  of  home  economics 
in    the    University    of    Minnesota,    Minneapolis. 


to  define  the  major  problems  that  must  be 
passed  upon  by  the  full  Board,  and  to 
afford  the  representatives  of  the  states  op- 
portunity^ for  a  hearing.  At  that  time  the 
Board  was  still  without  counsel,  and  in 
the  absence  of  legal  advice  it  was  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  limits  of  correct 
procedure  in  many  particulars.  With  res- 
pect to  a  number  of  important  matters  the 
chairman  and  the  director  were  able  to 
announce  policies  which  the  Standing 
Committee  was  prepared  to  recommend  to 
the  Federal  Board  for  adoption,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  discussions  proceeded  on 
the  basis  of  interchange  of  personal  opinion. 
From  the  discussion  it  appears  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  Federal  Board  will  prob- 
ably not  attempt  to  draft  a  set  of  rules 
and  regulations  prescribing  uniform  stand- 


Ch.\rles  H.  WiNbLuw,  assistant  director  for  re- 
search, was  born  in  Maine,  and  attended  public  and 
private  schools  in  Massachusetts.  Served  appren- 
ticeship as  a  saw-maker  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and 
followed  the  trade  for  21  years.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  two  terms, 
1903-04,  and  special  agent  for  the  Masachusetts  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  for  one  year.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education,  1906-09,  he  spent  considerable  time  in 
studying  industrial  schools  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
In  1910  he  wrote  the  Report  on  Industrial  Education 
for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  From  1910 
to  191 6  he  was  special  agent  for  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  writing  the  2Sth  Annual 
Report  in  1910.  He  has  served  as  director  of  a 
number  of  important  surveys,  including  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  the  garment  making  industries  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Aid  to  Vocational  Education  ap- 
pointed by  President  Wilson  in  1914.  In  1916  he 
was  director  of  vocational  research  for  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Education.  During  the  summer  of 
191 7  he  spent  six  weeks  on  a  preliminary  study 
of  Canadian  plans  for  the  vocational  re-education 
of  maimed  and  crippled  soldiers,  for  the  American 
Red   Cross. 


ards  or  procedure  for  all  states,  but  rather 
that  it  will  deal  with  each  state  separately, 
so  far  as  practicable.  The  Board  will 
occupy  a  receptive  attitude,  requesting  the 
state  to  take  the  initiative  in  formulating 
its  own  plan  for  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Act.  After  the  plan  has  been  con- 
sidered and  approved  the  state  will  be  free 
to  work  out  the  details  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  agreed  upon,  submitting  to  the 
Federal  Board  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  work  is  so  done.  The  Federal  Board 
will,  of  course,  offer  advice  and  suggestion 
whenever  these  are  sought. 

The    Federal    Board    apparently    will 
look  with  favor  upon  a  state  plan  which 
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COUPOSITIOB  OP  STATE  BOARDS  OP  OOHTEOI.  FOR  VOCATIOHAl  EDUCATIOB 
j  -  £6  States  -  State  Board  of  Eduoatlon  deBlpnatod 


6  States  -  Sono  other  exlatlog  Board  designated 

8  States  -  State  Board  for  Vocational  Eduoatlbn  created  (or  designated! 


:^  -  3  States  -  Board  appointed  by  Governor 


-  6  States  -  FroTisloas  of  the  Act  not  scospted  (August, 1917) 


proposes  to  apportion  the  available  Federal 
funds  among  a  limited  number  of  strategic 
or  experimental  projects,  with  the  idea  of 
thus  setting  up  high  standards  for  emula- 
tion thruout  the  state,  in  preference  to  a 
plan  which  proposes  to  divide  the  fund 
equally  or  pro  rata  among  all  the  schools 
of  the  state  which  qualifj^  or  which  ask  for 
aid. 

Attention  was  called  repeatedly  to  the 
fact  that  the  law  requires  that  the  Federal 
Board  shall  "annually  ascertain  whether 
the  several  states  are  using,  or  are  pre- 
pared to  use,  the  money  received  by  them 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act."  It  is  likely  that  this  section  will 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  State  Boards 
as  providing  opportunity  for  an  annual 
revision   of  the  contract  entered    into   by 


each  state  with   the   Federal   Board,   and 
for  progressive  raising  of  standards. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

THERE  was  much  informal  discus- 
sicjii  at  the  conferences  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  institutions  will  be  called 
upon  to  offer  special  courses  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  vocational  teachers,  and  especial- 
ly industrial  teachers.  The  general  trend 
of  the  discussion  indicated  that  the  method 
of  approach  to  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion will  be  thru  a  determination  of  the 
qualifications  to  be  required  of  teachers, 
and  then  of  the  measures  deemed  essential 
for  insuring  the  acquisition  of  these  quali- 
fications. 

It  may  be  assumed,   for  example,   that 
the  teacher  of  industrial  shopwork  will  be 
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required,  among  other  things,  to  have  had 
some  special  professional  training,  and  to 
have  had  experience  of  from  two  to  six 
years  as  a  skilled  journeyman  in  the  trade 
he  is  to  teach.  To  secure  this  combination 
of  qualifications,  special  courses  of  in- 
struction must  be  provided  in  institutions 
located  at  sources  of  available  supply  of 
skilled  mechanics — almost  necessarily  in 
large  industrial  centers. 

Further,  the  courses  must  be  of  such 
length  and  offered  at  such  times  as  will 
cause  them  to  appeal  to  prospective 
teachers.  To  some  extent  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  depend  on  the  training  of  teachers 
in  service. 

Two  reasons  were  mentioned  in  the  in- 
formal discussion  for  the  opinion  that 
probably  not  much  training  of  special 
teachers  for  industrial  shopwork  will  be 
attempted  in  the  regular  state  normal 
schools,  except  in  cases  of  certain  individ- 
ual institutions  particularly  well  situated 
and  well  equipped: 

( 1 )  These  schools  are  frequently 
located  in  small  communities,  at  a  distance 
from  available  sources  of  skilled  workers 
from  which  to  draw  prospective  industrial 
teachers. 

(2)  There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the 
great  task  of  the  state  normal  school  is 
primarily  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  regu- 
lar elementary  public  school  s.vstem  of 
the  state,  and  that  until  this  task  is  more 
completely  and  effectively  discharged  than 
it  is  at  present  in  many  states  it  is  inexpe- 
dient to  divert  any  of  the  slender  resources 
of  these  institutions  to  other  tasks,  how- 
ever pressing  or  worthy  of  attention. 


I 


VARIETY  OF  PROBLEMS. 

N  summarizing  the  results  of  the  con- 
ferences   Chairman    Munroe    empha- 


sized the  great  variety  of  practical  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  representatives  of 
the  several  states.  Speaking  for  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  he  expressed  the  conviction 
that  this  opportunity  for  personal  contact 
with  state  officers,  and  for  first-hand  con- 
sideration of  the  difficulties  and  problems 
involved  in  widely  divergent  conditions, 
will  bear  immediate  fruit  in  a  more  in- 
telligent and  sympathetic  approach  to  the 
great  task  of  the  Federal  Board  than 
would  have  been  possible  otherwise. 

OFFICES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

1  TEMPORARY  quarters  for  the 
Board  were  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  con- 
ferences with  the  states  were  held  in  the 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  the 
Pension  Building. 

On  Thursday,  August  30.  the  Board 
moved  to  rented  quarters  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  Ouray  Building,  at  8th  and  G 
Streets,  N.  W.  Charles  E.  Alden,  form- 
erly private  secretary  to  Senator  Page,  has 
been  appointed  chief  clerk  for  the  Federal 
Board.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  all  of  the  appointments 
thus  far  announced  are  temporary,  except 
that  of  the  assistant  director  for  research. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  director,  it 
appears  probable  that  the  policy  of  the 
Board  will  be  to  pay  no  salaries  in  excess 
of  the  amount  received  by  the  civilian 
members  of  the  Board,  $5,000  per  annum. 
The  maximum  salary  provided  for  assist- 
ant directors  thus  far  is  $4,500,  and  it  is 
expected  that  salaries  for  subordinate  po- 
sitions will  be  adjusted  to  correspond  with 
schedules  of  salaries  for  analogous  positions 
in  other  departments  of  the  government 
service. 


OPEN   QUESTIONS^ 

"Till re  is  more  to  he  said  on  this  subject." 

"FIRST-AIIl"   COURSES  AGAIN.  1  would  also  appreciate  it  if  you  would  send 

Doubtless  some  of  our  readers  remem-      '"^  ^  complete  outline  or  course  of  study  that 
,  I  1-  1     J    •      ^i  will  cover  one  year's  work  in  manual  training. 

ber  the  correspondence  published  m  these  -        .  •  ,     ,       ,, 

Anv   other    mrormation    vou    might   be    able    to 
columns   several    months   a-o    relatm-    to      ^^^;^  ,^^^  ^,,^^  ^.^^,  ^,^i,^^  j-^i^,^^  ,;^^j  i^  j,^^  ^^^^ 

the  calls  for  help  that  frequently  come  to       ^.^3,.  ^m  ^e  appreciated,  for  I  must  teach  the 
directors     of     teacher     training:     courses.      subject  myself. 
Recipients  of   these   appeals   write   to   the  Vours  truly, 

editors   askini;   if   somcthinj:   may    not    he  • 

,  •  ^       I  1    „..:„  ,:.^.,i ,  Superintendent    of    Public    Schools. 

done  to  convmce  teachers  and   prmcipals  ^ 

that  there  is  no  such  thinjz  as  a  "eet-ready-  „^       ,       ,  .        ,  ,       r  n       •     ' 

.  ,  „  .        ,  •  .-     1  1  o   the   toresoine;   letter   the   foUowmg 

quick     course  for  the  preparation   ot   the  ■        ' 

,  ™,        ,.  ,       .  ti'ph   was  sent  by  our  correspondent: 

manual  arts  teacher.     1  he  editors,  havinii 

expressed  themselves  on  this  point  a  num-      ^gg,.  -^i^ 

ber   of   times,    ofifer    the    foUowinil   corres-  if    you    are    contemplating    a    real    manual 

pondence  without  comment:  training    department    in    your    schools,    I  sug- 
gest that   you   secure  the   services  of   a    teacher 

First  Letter  who  has  had   some  training  along  that   line,  or 

Dear  Mr else  that  you   take  some   special   training  your- 

I   have  just  been  elected  to  a   position   as  in-  self.     If  you  can   do  no  better,   attend    a   sum- 

stnictor  in   manual   training  and   I   am  writing  mer  session,  and  get  in  touch  with  the  work  so 

to    vou    for    help.      I     attended    your     Normal  you    will    know    just   what   to   do   in    arranging 

School  one  year  but  as  you  know  I  did  not  take  your   course,    buying   your    tools,    and    securing 

manual    training.      Are    there    any    te.xt-books  your  supplies. 

published  on  the  subject,  or  is  there  a  book  that  There  is  no  book  published  that  will  tell  you 

I  can   read  that  will   prepare  me  for  the  work  all   you  ought  to  know   about  manual  training, 

before  school  begins?  and  it  is  only  the  actual  experience  in  the  shop 

Please   give   me   an   outline   of   the   work  ex-  that   can    give  you   the   proper   insight   into   the 

pected  the  first  year  and  a  list  of  the  tools  that  work, 

that  I  might  need.  We   are  offering  courses   every   summer   that 

I  expect  to  call  upon  you  often  this  year  for  will  give  you  just  what  you  need,  as  far  as  it 

I   must  make   good.  goes,  and   I  would  be  glad  to  see  you  in    .... 

Yours   truly,  or   some   other   school    this   summer   getting   ac- 

Miss  A....    B....  quainted    with    the    manual    training    work,    so 

that  vou  mav  with  more  intelligence  start  your 
Second  Letter                                                                            ,  ' 

work  at  

Dear   Mr . 

1    am  sending  you   a  copy  of   our  course    of 

We  have  decided  to  put  manual  training  in         ^    ,  ^,    ^  ,    ^  .  ,     , 

'  "^  study  so  that  you  may  see  what  is  expected  of 

our  schools  next  vear,  and  as  I  have  never  had  '         1   ,     •    •  1 

.   _  -  a   manual   training  teacher. 

anv  training  along  that   line,   I    am  writing  to  \'  .     1 

.  .  I  ours  truly, 

you  for  some  information. 

What  book,  if  anv.  would  vou  recommend  as  r^-                j:   »*          1   t^     •   • 

"                  -      .  Director  or   Manual  Training, 

a  text-book?     Will  vou  please  give  me  a  com-  „          ,,          1011 

•  '^  State    Normal    School. 

plete   list  of  tools  that  we    should    buy     (with 

\trv  limited   means)?     How  many  bovs  could       -n-    j   i    , 

■        -  Third  Letter 

work  on  one  bench?     What  supplies  should  we       t-.         ht 

,  '^'^  Dear  Mr 

buv  for   a  vear  s  work?  .  ,        ,      ,    • 

1    am   to   teach   school    ui    ....     next    winter, 

^Note:  Readers   are  cordially  invited  to  send  where   it  is  intended  to  introduce  manual  arts. 

to  the  editor  of  this  department,  discussions  of  I    shall    greatly   appreciate   it   if  you   will   send 

any    points    taken    up    in    the    department,    and  nie  any  literature  on  the  subject  or  suggestions. 

brief  contributions   on    any  topic   interesting   to  I  do  not  want  statistics,  or  arguments  about  the 

teachers  of  shopwork.  desirability  of  the  work, — just  an  outline  of  ob- 
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jects,   list  of  materials,  every  thing  up   to   and 
including  the  8th  grade. 

The  course  will  have  to  begin  modestly,  but 
1  want  it  to  succeed;    then  it  will  stay. 

If  you  can  recommend  some  manual  with  a 
course  in  the  different  grades  outlined,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  buy  it.  I  do  not  want  a  course  of 
•study  for  myself,  but  a  definite  outline,  some- 
"what  like  a   menu   for   a  cook. 

Very  sincerely, 


What  reply  would  you  have  sent  to  this 
inquiry  ? 

PROPORTIONS   OF  WOOD  JOINTS. 

Mr.    Editor : 

I  am  not  able  to  give  a  table  stating  correct 
thicknesses,  widths  and  lengths  of  mortise-and- 
tenon  joints  but  I  can  give  you  the  rule  used 
in  factories  and  mills  where  this  line  of  work 
is  done. 

If  a  rule  were  figured  out  in  fine  fractional 
parts  of  an  inch  for  thickness  of  a  tenon,  it 
•seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  useless,  as  mor- 
tiser  bits  are  made  in  standard  sizes  varying 
"by   I'if   of   an   inch. 

The  thickness  of  stock,  of  course,  regulates 
the  thickness  of  the  tenon.  It  is  general  prac- 
tice to  divide  this  thickness  into  three  equal 
parts  and  then  take  the  mortiser  bit  which  is 
the  next  size  larger.  That  is,  if  stock  is  %", 
if",  or  %",  the  thickness  of  the  tenon  should 
he  i%". 

If  the  stock  is  H",  l",  or  Its",  then  the 
^"  bit  is  used,  and  so  on.  This  applies  only 
where  the  stock  to  be  mortised  and  the  stock 
to  be  tenoned  are  the  same  thickness.  In  cases 
like  a  table  rail,  tenoning  into  a  table  leg,  the 
tenon   is  made  heavier. 

As  to  the  width  of  a  tenon,  I  would  say  that 
anything  wider  than  7"  should  be  divided,  and 
a  double  tenon  used.  This  is  done  to  prevent 
-making  such  a  long  mortise  which  would  be 
weak. 

As  to  the  relish  or  notch  taken  out  of  the 
corner  of  the  tenon,  this  varies  with  the  width 
•of  stock.  Stock  two  inches  wide  would  be  rel- 
ished %",  while  stock  seven  inches  wide  would 
be  relished  1%  inches.  However,  this  relish  is 
put  only  on  one  corner  and  its  purpose  is  to 
avoid  mortising  out  to  the  end  of  the  stock. 

As  for  the  length  of  tenon,   this   is,   in   most 


all  cases,  regulated  by  the  width  of  the  stock. 
A  general  practice  is  to  mortise  three-fourths 
of  the  way  thru  where  the  stock  is  less  than 
two  inches.  If  stock  is  wider,  this  length  is 
increased    somewhat. 

As  for  the  dowel  joints,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  they  give  such  poor  service  and  are  used 
on  such  cheap  construction  that  they  should 
never  be  introduced  into  school  work. 

H.    L.    HURFF, 

Bradley    Institute. 
Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

I  wish  to  add  a  word  on  the  subject  of  "Pro- 
portions for  mortise-and-tenon  joints"  to  that 
already  printed  in  the  September  number  of 
your  magazine. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  a  common  practice  in 
mills  on  the  Coast  here  to  use  tenons  i^s"  thick 
for  ii1"  stock.  %"  tenons  for  l"  stock  and  %" 
tenons  for  stock  from  1%  to  2  inches  in  thick- 
ness. 

In  general  the  tenons  commonh'  used  vary 
from  one-quarter  to  one-third  the  thickness  of 
the  furnished  stock  on  doors,  screens,  etc.  The 
length  of  the  tenons  is  rarely  over  six  times 
their  thickness  and  should  not  be  shorter  than 
four  times  their  thickness  if  they  can  be  made 
longer. 

The  mortise  should  be  w"  deeper  than  the 
length  of  the  tenon  so  as  to  permit  the  slioul- 
ders  to  draw  up  tight.  The  common  rails  of 
doors  and  paneled  pieces  have  tenons  the  full 
width  of  stock,  but  the  top  and  bottom  rails 
have  the  tenons  relished  so  that  the  mortise  will 
be  a  blind  and  not  an  open  mortise  in  the 
stiles;  this  relishing  reduces  the  width  of  the 
tenon  from  V^"  to  1%"  on  rails  4^/^"  and  9" 
respectively. 

The  diameter  of  dowel  to  use  for  various 
thicknesses  of  stock  is  about  the  same  as  the 
thickness  of  tenons,  one-fourth  to  one-third  the 
finished  thickness.  The  dowels  should  be  cut 
from  hard  wood  in  all  cases,  and  the  length 
may  vary  from  8  to  12  times  the  diameter, 
one-half  the  length  entering  each  piece.  The 
dowel  hole  should  not  be  more  than  is"  deeper 
than  the  length  of  dowel  to  be  used,  especially 
on  1"  lumber  or  less.  The  shrinking  of  the 
glue  in  that  part  of  the  hole  not  filled  by  the 
dowel  will  cause  ugly  spots  to  form  on  the  sur- 
face of   the   work. 

John  E.  Doren, 
Instructor   In   Carpentry   and   Mlllwork, 
Technical   High   School,  Oakland,   Calif. 


SHOP  NOTES  AND  PROBLEiMS 

Albert  F.  Siepert,  Editor. 

SEWING  CABINET.!  part   above    or   below.      The    rails   were    band- 

T, ,  r>          •          ,            ■       ,                          •  sawed    to    approximate  size    and    then    finished 

IIEl   project  shown    m   the   accompanying  .                  '' 

,                I          J     J        •           •                    I  ^^'hh  hand  tools.     The  sjroove  for  the  inlay  is 

photograph    and    drawmgs     is     a     good  .                     _  '^ 

,  ,        .-      1  •    I       111  •         1  •     .        1  cut  while  the  top  is  mounted  in  the  lathe.    Wal- 

problem  tor  liigh  school  classes  in  cabinet  mak-  ' 

,       ,       '  .  r   .1         •         •.  "^'t  \^'3s  used  for  tlie  entire  project, 

ing.      In    the   construction    ot    the    piece    it   was  ^     ■' 

found  desirable  to  turn  the  legs  in  two  parts, 
and  lia\e  the  joint  come  immediately  above 
the  upper  bead.  Tlie  inlay  was  built  up  of 
holly  and  mahogan\.  The  entire  cabinet  was 
made  of  mahogany — stained,  filled,  and  var- 
nished. The  cabinet  was  the  work  of  Char- 
les Zaenglein.   Circle\ille,   Oliio. 


ROUND    TOP   TABLE. 


SEWING    CABINET. 


ROUND  TOP  T.ABLE. 


A  definite  attempt  has  been  made  at  Bradie\ 
Institute  to  appl\  the  knowledge  gained  in 
wood-turning  to  later  courses  in  furniture  mak- 
ing. The  acompanying  illustration  shows 
some  of  the  pieces  made.  The  round  top  table 
was  designed  and  made  by  Grover  Flanigam 
of  Danville,  111.  The  legs  are  made  of  three 
pieces  in  order  to  save  on  material,  as  the  large 
bead   is  so  much   greater  in   diameter  than   the 

^These  problems  were  designed  in  the  con- 
structive design  class  and  made  in  the  furni- 
ture making  class   at  Bradley  Institute. 


WRITING  TABLE. 

A  writing  table  is  often  in  demand  by  stu- 
dents in  high  school  woodworking  classes.  The 
drawing  presents  a  project  which  was  worked 
out  very  satisfactorily  by  Harold  Huntington, 
of  Dickson,  N.  Dak.  Walnut  was  used  for  the 
material,    finished    natural. 

CRICKET. 

The  cricket  shown  in  the  photograph  is  a 
good  problem  in  turning  and  fine  workmanship 
with  hand  tools.  The  legs  are  made  of  several 
pieces  and  afterward  assembled.  The  streach- 
er  is  made  of  a  considerable  number  of  pieces, 
thirteen  in  all,  in  order  to  avoid  cutting  across 
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the  grain.  The  top  affords  an  op- 
portunity for  experience  in  uphol- 
stery. This  piece  was  designed  and 
made  by  Glen  Herschberger,  Ait- 
ken,    Minnesota. 

DESK    TABLE. 

A  handsome  piece  of  furniture  is 
shown  in  tlie  illustration  of  the 
gumwood  desk-table.  The  top, 
drawer  fronts,  and  side  rails  are 
veneered,  while  the  legs  and  draw- 
er supports  are  made  of  solid  gum- 
wood.  The  design  calls  for  inlay 
borders  which  were  omitted  in  the 
actual  construction  because  of  the 
beaut\'  of  the  gumwood  veneer. 
This  table  was  designed  and  made 
by    Albert    Wiegman,    Decatur,    III. 


CRICKET. 


DESK   TABLE. 
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CURRENT   PUBLICATIONS 

Machine  Dra^ving,  by  Ralph  W.  Hills,  in-  heating  and  ventilating,  lighting  plumbing, 
structOT  in  mechanical  drawing,  University  of  gardens,  and  grounds,  and  cost  of  dwelhngs. 
Wisconsin.        McGraw-Hill     Book     Co.,     New  ^^^,    ^^    ^^^^^    Concrete    Garden    Furniture 

York  City,  1917.     Size,  6  x  9  in. ;    92  pages,  119       and   Accessories,   edhtd    by    John    T.     Fallon, 
diagrams;    price,  $1.00.  Robert   M.    McBride   &    Co.,    New    York,    1917. 

This  book  aims  to  teach  the  fundamental  gj^^^  y'A  x  10  in.;  105  pages,  and  plates  of  19 
principles  of  mechanical  drawing  to  men  who  halftones;  33  diagrams  in  text;  price,  $1.50. 
wish  to  become  draftsmen,  or  who  for  any  other  r^^ie    character    of    this    book    is    readily    seen 

reason  wish  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  ^^Q^n  the  following  chapter  headings:  The  se- 
of  the  subject  as  nracticed  in  the  best  drafting  lection  and  testing  of  Material;  how  to  pro- 
portion and  mix  materials;  making  forms  and 
placing  the  concrete;  how  to  make  garden 
walls,  steps,  and  other  simple  utilities;  how  to 
make  sundials,  benches  and  swimming  pools; 
bird  baths,  lanterns,  pottery  and  water  gardens; 
making  garden  frames  and  garden  rollers.  It 
is  valuable   for   a   teacher's   working   library. 


offices.  The  material  in  this  volume  is  the  first 
half  of  the  instruction  papers  in  machine  draw- 
ang,  as  developed  and  used  by  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
subject  is  presented  thru  a  series  of  working 
drawing  problems  with  sufficient  notes  to  give 
a  good  understanding  of  the  principles  involv- 
ed in  each  problem. 

Both  in  text  matter  and  drawings  this  book 
presents  a  high  standard  in  clearness  and  di- 
rectness of  treatment.  It  is  an  excellent  book 
for  the  purpose  intended. 

Modeling  and  Sculpture,  by  Albert  Toft. 
Published  by  Seeley,  Service  &  Co.,  Limited, 
London,  1915.  Size  5V2  x  8  in.;  348  pages,  118 
illustrations  and   diagrams;     price,  $2.00. 

This  book  is  written  by  a  professional  sculp- 
tor and  it  describes  the  methods  and  processes 
employed  in  his  art.  It  deals  exclusively  with 
the  technical  side  of  plastic  art  and  is  therefore 
just  what  the  student  wants.  We  have  seen  no 
other  book  on  this  subject  of  equal  value  for 
a    craftsman's    reference    library. 

Domestic  Architecture,  by  L.  Eugene  Robin- 
son, assistant  professor  of  rural  architecture, 
Oregon  Agricultural  College.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City,  1917.  Size,  5  x  7V2 
in. ;    378  pages. 

All  who  are  interested  in  house  problems  will 
be  glad  to  see  this  book,  but  especially  it  will 
be  welcomed  by  teachers  who  are  giving  in- 
struction in  house  design  and  construction  to 
students  of  home  economics.  It  deals  with  sim- 
ple everyday  things  pertaining  to  houses  as 
they  are  being  taught  in  the  most  progressive 
schools  and  colleges.  Some  of  the  topics  treat- 
ed are:  history  of  domestic  architecture,  do- 
mestic architecture  in  the  United  States,  build- 
ing sites,  house  design,  interior  design  and  ar- 
chitectural furniture,  character  and  mouldings, 
common  building  materials,  house  construction, 
interior    finish,     house     furnishing,     appliances, 


Veneering  and  Inlaying,  by  G.  M.  Nyman. 
Published  by  the  Woodward  High  School 
Printing  Class,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1917.  Size, 
4%  X  7'/^   in.;    46   pages. 

The  material  in  this  helpful  little  book  first 
appeared  as  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Industrial 
Arts  Magazine.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
author's  practical  shop  experience  and  his  ob- 
servations   as    a    teacher. 

Household  Manufactures  in  the  United  States, 
1640-1860,  by  Rolla  Milton  Troyon,  assistant 
professor  of  the  teaching  of  history,  University 
of  Chicago.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Chicago,  1917.  iSze,  5Vix7%  in.;  413  pages; 
price,  $2.00,  net. 

In  this  book  are  brought  together  facts  of 
value  to  students  of  industrial  history,  and  of 
special  value  in  providing  a  historical  back- 
ground for  courses  in  domestic  science  and 
household  arts.  Teachers  of  these  subjects  will 
find  it  of  great  value.  It  is  essentially  a  de- 
scription of  the  gradual  transition  from  family- 
made    to    shop-made    or    factory-made    goods. 

Esentials  of  Alechanical  Drafting,  by  Lud- 
wig  Frank,  instructor  in  drawing,  High  School 
of  Commerce,  Boston.  Milton  Bradley  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Mass.,  1917.  Size,  7  x  lO'A 
in.;     132  pages,  224  diagrams;    price,  $1.50. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide  the 
student  with  definite  comprehensive  text  and 
illustrations  covering  the  theory  and  practice 
of  mechanical  drafting.  It  is  not  a  course  of 
study,  but  Is  intended  to  effectively  supplement 
and  give  emphasis  to  the  work  of  any  teacher 
in  any  course  of  problems  he  may  see  fit  to  fol- 
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low.  It  presents  fundamentals  covering  a 
rather  wide  range.  It  may  be  spoken  of  as  be- 
ing adapted  to  a  ratlier  broad,  general  course 
in  mechanical  drawing.  However,  in  its  treat- 
ment of  working  drawings  it  gives  emphasis  to 
machine   drawing. 

The  book  is  well  put  together,  well  printed 
and  the  illustrations  represent  good  tecliiiic. 

Applied  Draicins:.  by  Harold  Haven  Brown, 
Atkinson,  Mentzer  ^^-  Co.,  Chicago,  1916; 
S'2x6  inches,  266  pages;  price.  $1.00. 

This  most  attractive  volume  treats  of  the 
three  foundation  types  of  drawing — pictorial, 
decorative  and  mechanical.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  book;  Mr.  Brown  was  asisted  by  James 
Hall.  Estelle  Peel  Izor,  Ernest  W.  Watson,  and 
Haymond  Ensign,  each  of  whom  wrote  one  or 
more  chapters.  The  book,  therefore,  brings  into 
small  compass  the  results  of  the  rich  experience 
of  America's  leading  teachers  of  drawing  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  book 
is  essentially  a  condensed  treatment  of  care- 
fully selected  types  of  drawing.  It  cannot  fail 
to  be   of   great   value   to   teachers. 

RECEIVED. 

Jf'onii-ti:ork  for  the  Grammar  Grades,  by  W. 

B.  Givens,  State  \ormal  School,  Fresno,  Calif. 
This  is  a  bulletin  published  by  the  school  and 
is  intended  to  answer  <iuestions  that  are  often 
asked  concerning  equipment,  courses  of  study, 
etc. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director 
of  Education,  Philippine  Islands,  Bureau  of 
Printing,  Manila.  Gives  a  large  amount  of 
space  to  industrial  and  agricultural  education 
— the  work  for  which  the  Philippine  schools 
have  become  famous. 

Three  Short  Courses  in  Home  Making,  by 
Carrie  A.  Lyford,  specialist  in  Home  Econom- 
ics, V.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D. 

C.  This  valuable  bulletin  gives  20  lessons  in 
care  of  the  home,  20  lessons  in  cooking  and  20 
lessons  in  sewing.  All  are  intended  for  rural 
schools. 

Department  of  J'ocational  Education,  In- 
diana University,  Bloomington,  Ind.  A  bulle- 
tin describing  the  organization  and  scope  of  tlie 
departments  and  outlining  courses  for  teachers. 

Development  of  Arithmetic  as  a  School  Suh- 
jectj  by  Walter  Scott  Monroe,  professor  of 
school    administration,     Kansas     State     Normal 


School.     A  bulletin  published  by  the  V.  S.  Bu- 
reau  of   Education,    Washington,    D.    C, 

Home  Drying  Manual  for  I'egetables  and 
I'ruits.  A  pamphlet  puldished  by  the  National 
Emergency  Food  Garden  Commission.  210-220 
Maryland    Building,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Architectural  Preparedness  and  Food  Con- 
servation. A  study  in  thrift.  This  pamphlet 
includes  the  papers  on  "Thrift  Education"  pre- 
sented at  the  Portland  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education  last  July.  Arthur  H. 
Chamberlain,  editor  of  the  Sierra  Educational 
News,  San  Francisco,  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  under  whom  the  program  was  pre- 
sented. 

Night   Schools   and   Night    Classes   in    Trade 
and  Industry,  by  K.  G.  Smith.     Bulletin  of  the       I 
Engineering  Extension  Department  of  the  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,   Iowa. 

Industrial  Education.  Report  of  a  committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
presented  May,  1917.  Issued  from  the  Secre- 
ary's  office,    30   Church    St.,    New   York   City. 

Wliat   Mechanics   and    Technicians    Can    Do       i 
for    Their    Country.      Compiled    by    Chas.    A.       I 
Prosser.      A    32-page    pamphlet    published    by 
Dunwoody  Institute,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     Con- 
tains a   great  deal  of  information  that  patriotic 
men  are  looking  for  at  the  present  time 

Survey  of  the  Library's  Work  ivith  the 
Schools.  In  the  June,  1917,  number  of  the  bul- 
letin issued  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Libra- 
ry, Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Education.  A  reprint  from  the  "Proceedings 
of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,"  for  j 
May,  1917,  giving  illustrated  accounts  of  engin- 
eering, technical  and  trade  schools  in  and  neai 
Philadelphia.  It  includes  the  Williamson  School 
of   Mechanical   Trades. 

Abstract  of  the  Census  of  Manufacturers. 
1914.  Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Samuel  L.  Rogers,  director.  Contains 
722  pages;  price,  65  cents.  It  gives  in  con- 
densed form  all  the  essential  statistics  collected 
thru  the  census  of   1914. 

Examples  of  Battery  Engineering,  by  F.  E. 
Austin.  Published  by  the  author,  Box  441, 
Hanover,  N.  H.  Size,  4%x7y2  in.;  90  pages; 
price,  $1  .25  This  book  is  organized  in  the  form 
of  sixteen  lessons. 
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Tilting  Cupalo  Furnace  for  Small 
Foundries  and   Technical   Schools 


HANNON 


Everything  for  the  School  Shop 
and  Technical  Student 

Benches,  Tools  and  Machinery  for  Wood  and 
Metal  Working^,  Pattern  Making,  Carpentry,  Steam 
Fitting,  Plumbing,  Foundry  Work,  Etc. 

Drafting  Instruments  and  Supplies 

Our  line  is  strictly  high  grade  and  includes  all  of 
the  standard  and  best  known  makes  of  tools  and  in- 
struments. 

We  carry  the  largest  stocks,  make  prompt  ship- 
ments and  our  prices  are  right. 


Send  for  Catalog. 


H.Channon  Company 


Market  and  Randolph  Streets 

Chicago 
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A  small  Shaper  and  Milling  Machine  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  school  work  as  the  work  is  neces- 
sarily small.   Small  work  can  best  be  done  on  a  small 

STEPTOE  SHAPER 

or 

MILLING  MACHINE 

They  will  produce  small  parts  quicker  than  the 
larger  machines. 

They  will  take  up  less  space. 

They  will  cost  less  money  and  you  can  buy 
more   of  them  with  the  same  appropriation. 

They  can  be  handled  easier  and  quicker  by  the 
student  than  the  larger,  heavier  types  of  machines, 
and  our  seventy-one  years  of  experience  with  thou- 
sands of  machines  in  use  giving  daily  satisfaction  are 
a  recommendation  for  our  product  that  you  should 
not  overlook  when  buying  your  equipment. 


JOHN  STEPTOE  CO. 


^ 
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RELATED  WORK. 

Egbert  E.  McNary. 
Director  of   Industrial    Education,    Springfield,    Massachusetts. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  McNary  on  academic  ivork  related  to  shopzvork. 
Mr.  McNary  has  been  especially  successful  in  developing  such  ivork  during  the  past  feiu  years. 
Later  articles  ivill  deal  iviih  related  English,  related  arithmetic,  related  geography,  and  related 
history. — The  Editors. 

IN  our  grammar  schools  and  junior  high  is  not  the  function  of  this  paper  to  discuss 

schools,   shopwork   and   related   work  these  aims,  but  it  is  proposed  to  point  out 

are  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  unit  that  where  extended  time  in  shopwork  is 

of  instruction.     John  with  other  boys,  is  proposed  in  a  general  education  course,  the 

working  on  an  order  for  one  hundred  sleds,  shop   time   must   be   justified    in    terms   of 

He    writes    an    acceptance    of    the   order,  general  education.     In  a  trade  training  or 

draws  up  his  specifications,  writes  orders  industrial  course,  the  extended  shop   time 

for  the  wood,  for  steel  for  the  runners  and  is  demanded  for  giving  skill  in  operations 

braces,  and  for  the  hardware.     He  makes  and    completeness    of    experience,    and    is 

an  estimate  of  the  cost,  prepares  working  justified  in  terms  of  special  education.     If 

drawings,  notes  the  nature  of  the  wood  and  the  two  aims  of  general  and  special  edu- 

the   qualities   of   the  steel.     As   the   shop  cation    are   confused,    no   justification    for 

porcesses  progress  he  draws  up  operation  extended  shop  time  is  possible.     It  has  been 

sheets,  keeps  the  time,  looks  up  sources  of  demonstrated  however  that  extended  time 

materials,   traces   out   routes   of   shipment  for  practical  shopwork  linked  with  well- 

from  the  source  to  the  school,  studies  his-  organized  related  work  can  be  fully  justi- 

torical  references  on  steel  making  continu-  fied  in  a  general  education  course, 
ing  a  wide  scope  of  related  work  until  the  Shopwork  in  a  general  education  course 

sleds  are  built,  painted  and  varnished,  cost  should    not    be    given    more    time    on    the 

rendered,  shop  notes  written  up  and   the  ground   of   more   skill,   as   in   the   case   of 

charge  entered.  carpentry  or   in   printing,   but  more  shop 

Time    allotment    for    shopwork    in    our  time  could   be  justified   if   it   is  shown   to 

public  schools  may  well  be  considered   in  result  in  greater  facility  in  English  expres- 

connection  with  this  related  work.     Nat-  sion,  appreciation  of  history,  understanding 

urally  shop  teachers  are  convinced  that  the  in  science,  ability  in  arithmetic  and  so  on 

average  amount  of  time  given  to  shopwork  thru  the  list  of  factors  that  contribute  to- 

is  far  too  limited.    A  fair  consideration  of  ward  training  members  of  society.     If  live 

this  question  should  take  into  account  the  shopwork,   chosen   with   consideration   for 

aims  for  which  the  shopwork  is  given.     It  the  needs  of  the  children  and  the  activities 

77 
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of  the  communitx.  is  linked  up  with  ecu-  taken   from   the  shop  and  worked   out   in 

cral  education  thru  an  effective  scheme  of  the  classroom  without  any  more  interest  or 

related  work,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  effectiveness  than  the  text-book  problems? 

justifying  a  fairly  large  apportionment  of  In  such  cases  this  was  not  related  work 

shop  time  in  the  school  curriculum.    Wlien  because  the  pupils  were  not  led  to  feel  the 

the  term  "shop"  is  used,  it  is  intended  to  relation   between   the   shop   experince   and 

PRACTICAL  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 
RELATED  WORK 

ARITHMETIC 

Dept / Job  No  / 2.f Mr^mt  J^t^i^e^^D^c^a-ti^^ niviZL^—n.t.  /J.  -f-^'/L 


SUBJECT    ^j^^<iA<^^ 


^ 


^^^3^^^^^^^^^^ 


so  -H  -  Uti-^.  ^d^  ni^JUy. 


^    jUrOyiAl)   hxfLfi^  -  Jlr\^OuCJL^<U. 


SAMPLE   PROBLEM    IN   LINEAR   FEET   AND    PERCENTAGE   OF   WASTE. 

include  the  home  making  and  special  ac-  the  problems  given  them  in  the  classroom, 

tivities  of  the  girls  as  well   as   the  shop  The  scheme  for  carrying  out  the  work  and 

activities  of  the  boys.  the    teacher's    method    failed    to    establish 

It  is  important,  however,   that  the   re-  the  relations. 
lated  work  be  real,  and  that  it  be  efficiently  A  practical  scheme  of  related  work  in- 
carried  out.     All  classroom  work  having  volves  six  essential  factors, 
some  connection  with  shopwork  is  not  re-  First,  a  concrete  shop  experience,  typical 
lated  work.     Have  we  not  seen  problems  of  real  activities  and  worth  relating  other 
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work  to,  is  necessary.     Exercises  will  not 
serve  as  typical  experiences. 

Second,  a  need  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
for  doing  the  related  work  should  be  ap- 
parent. The  related  work  may  involve 
symbolic  expression  or  the  learning  and 
organizing  of  facts  related  to  the  concrete 
situation.  An  acknowledgement  of  the 
order   for  the  job  may  be  sent,  materials 


Fourth,  the  data  is  formulated.  The 
pupils  prepare  the  work  on  blanks  es- 
pecially devised  for  this  purpose.  There  is 
considerable  value  in  doing  this  work  sys- 
tematically. The  blanks  used  in  the 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  schools  were 
described  by  Mr.  Stratton  in  the  March, 
1917,  number  of  this  Magazine.  Each 
pupil  fills  out  his  proper  blanks  and  takes 
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ordered ;  shop  notes  may  be  prepared  for 
later  reference,  the  cost  or  a  quotation  on 
the  job  is  asked  for,  quantities,  volume, 
weights  may  be  needed;  expansion,  pres- 
sure or  other  science  principles  must  be 
dealt  with,  or  references  looked  up  as  to 
origin,  routes  of  shipment  or  historical 
facts. 

Third,  the  shop  approach  to  the  related 
work  should  be  carefully  considered.  Data 
for  related  work  should  be  collected  in  the 
shop  as  the  concrete  experience  develops. 
To  insure  regularity  of  effort,  it  is  well  to 
establish  a  certain  time  in  the  shop  session 
for  the  collecting  of  this  data.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  may  be  taken  from  each 
two  or  three  hour  session  for  this  purpose. 


them  to  the  classroom  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  his  related  work.  The  shop  teacher 
also  fills  out  a  set  of  blanks  with  the  re- 
lated work  completed  and  turns  these  over 
to  the  class  teacher. 

Fifth,  steps  must  be  taken  in  the  class- 
room to  keep  clearly  before  the  pupils  the 
relation  between  the  shop  experience  they 
are  having  and  the  particular  piece  of  re- 
lated work  they  are  doing.  Several 
effective  methods  for  maintaining  this  re- 
lation in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  may  be 
used.  A  visualization  of  the  particular 
shop  process  or  operation  should  be  in  the 
pupils'  minds  while  they  are  doing  the  re- 
lated work.  The  project,  or  the  materials 
and  tools  used,  may  be  brought  into  the 


so 
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classiooiii.    Some  of  the  operations  may  be  It  is  enough  to  receive  from  principals  of 

repeated   there.     Pictures  and   blackboard  schools  where  this  work  is  carried  on,  such 

sketches  are  valuable  for  this  purpose.  The  statements    as,    "We    are    getting    better 

pupils  shnnd  he  taught  to  illustrate  their  English  and  better  arithmetic  from  these 
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English,  arithmetic,  or  science  papers  with 
neat  sketches.  These  keep  before  the  pupil 
the  idea  of  the  project  or  operation  to 
which  the  classroom  work  is  being  related. 


CLEANING   UP   THE   SHOP. 

Sixth,  the  related  work  is  checked  up  by 
the  classroom  teacher  for  the  proper  forms 
of  expression,  and  by  the  shop  teacher  for 
the  references  to  fact  and  to  shop  practice. 

Theoretical  claims  for  the  educational 
value  of  this  related  work  have  little  value. 


children  than  we  ever  did  before,"  or  from 
another,  "I  know  we  are  doing  more  for 
these  boys  and  girls  educationally  than  we 
were  able  to  do  before,"  and  from  a  third, 
"These  boys  show  more  adaptability  and 
initiative  in  dealing  with  problems  than 
boj^s  from  other  classes." 

Of  course,  successful  related  work  de- 
pends on  the  ability  of  the  shop  teacher  to 
"put  it  over."  The  shop  teacher  must 
have  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  class 
teacher's  problem  if  he  is  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  teaching  related  work.  He 
should,  for  a  half-year  at  least,  teach  all  of 
the  related  work  planned  for  a  selected 
class,  including  the  shop  approach,  thru 
to  the  completion  of  the  work.  He  will 
then  appreciate  the  classroom  teacher's 
problem.  After  he  has  served  this  ap- 
prenticeship and  has  the  work  organized, 
he  needs  to  continually  confer  with  the 
classroom  teacher  to  anticipate  new  prin- 
ciples she  must  present,  and  possibly  to 
plan  concrete  experiences  for  the  intro- 
duction of  these  new  lessons.    Also  he  will 
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need  to  keep  the  classroom  teacher  posted 
as  to  the  materials  and  processes  her  pupils 
are  occupied  with,  and  to  supply  her  with 
illustrative  material. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  by  class 
room  teachers  that  they  cannot  teach  the 
related  work  until  the  pupils  have  been 
first  drilled  in  the  principles  involved,  and 
then  they  can  teach  the  pupils  to  apply  the 
principles  in  the  related  work.  This  is 
giving  abstract  theory  before  the  concrete 


experience.  Much  time  and  energy  will 
be  saved  and  more  effective  teaching  will 
be  done  if  a  concrete  approach  is  given  to  a 
subject  thru  a  shop  and  related  work  ex- 
perience. The  principle  involved  will  then 
be  clearly  established  and  the  drill  work 
may  follow  to  give  facility. 

Most  interesting  results  in  classroom 
work  and  shopwork  are  secured  when  these 
two  parts  of  the  curriculum  are  combined 
in  a  related  work  scheme. 


COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

James  C.  Clarke. 
Instructor  in  Manual  Arts,  High  School,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

IT  was  my  good  fortune  to  plan  and  rent  grades,  or  at  the  shops,  which  were 
equip  a  practical  shop  for  metalwork  short-handed  the  first  three  days.  Too 
at  the  Quincy  School,  Boston,  where  a  much  cannot  be  said  in  appreciation  of  the 
special  class  of  about  thirty-five  boys  re-  public  spirit  shown  by  the  superintendent 
ceived  prevocational  training,  and  a  few  of  the  American  Tool  and  Machine  Co., 
were  placed  in  shops,  working  in  pairs  on  the  general  manager  of  the  B.  F.  Sturte- 
alternate  weeks.  It  is  a  satisfaction  that  vent  Co.,  the  Becher  Milling  Machine 
many  of  this  class  found  their  way  into  Co.  and  others  in  tolerating  these  con- 
secondary  schools,  and  others  became  prac-  ditions  and  so  freely  opening  their  shops 
tical  men  at  the  trades.     One  of  the  latter  to  the  boys. 

is  now  making  over  thirty  dollars  a  week.  Increasing  numbers  in  the  fall  of  1914 

When  Hyde  Park  became  a  part  of  Bos-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  different  plan.     The  lack  of 

ton,  I  was  transferred  to  its  high  school  to  teachers  fortunately  called  for  a-week-at- 

help  in  the  development  of  the  new  co-  school-and-a-week-in-shop    program,    with 


operative  industrial  course. 

In  February,  1913,  we  visited  local  in- 
dustries and  placed  twenty-two  boys  in 
eight  different  shops,  for  one  afternoon  a 
week,  without  pay.  The  experience  these 
boys  gained  in  drafting  rooms,  machine 
shops,  sheet-metal  departments,  forge 
shops,  foundries,  and  woodworking  plants, 
gave  them  an  insight  into  industrial  life. 

That  fall  (1913)  the  school  program 
was  so  arranged  for  the  industrial  course 
that  the  school  work  came  the  first  three 


two  alternating  divisions  taught  by  the 
same  teachers.  This  was  practically  the 
same  arrangement  that  prevailed  at  the 
Quincy  School.  One  of  the  divisions  was 
made  up  of  third  and  fourth  year  pupils 
and  the  other  of  second  year  boys.  The 
course  of  study,  shown  on  the  next  page, 
was  prepared  by  George  W.  Earle,  head 
master  of  the  high  school,  in  conference 
with  the  supervisory  staff,  and  with  an 
advisory  committee  of  manufacturers  and 
technical  experts.  Immediately  after 
graduation  from  the  high  school  work  of 


days  of  the  week,  and  real  shopwork,  with  this  industrial  course,  the  entire  time  of 
pay,  'the  last  three  days.  This  arrange-  the  student  is  given  to  completing  the 
ment  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  either  at  7560  hours  of  shopwork  which  are  re- 
school,  because  the  boys  came  from  diffe-  quired  before  the  diploma  can  be  received. 
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That   tlie  shop  end  of  this  work  may  his  parent  before  an}'^  shop  assignment  can 

run  smoothly  and  not  be  crippled  by  the  be  made.    This  contract,  while  not  legally 

lapse  of  one  of  the  pair  of  boys  in  any  binding,  has  kept  most  of  the  boys  "on  the 

shop,  we  have  prepared  a  one-year  contract  job"  for  the  school  3'ear. 

which  must  be  signed  by  the  applicant  and  This  practical  course  is  a  boon  to  several 

Co-Operative  Industrial  Course  of  Study 

first  year 

Subject  Periods  Points 

English    5  5 

Industrial    Mathematics    4  4 

Elementary  Science    4  3 

Bench  Work,   including  Drafting    10  7 

Military  Drill    2  2 

Chorus    Singing    1  1 

Hygiene     1  1 

27  22 

As  a  part  of  the  regular  work,  monthly    excursions    are    made    to    the    various 
manufacturing  establishments    in    Hyde    Park.      These    visits    help    the    pupil  to  de- 
cide upon  the  trade  to  be  learned. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Subject  Periods  Points 

English    5  2V2 

Industrial    Mathematics    5  2% 

Industrial  Geography   3  1  % 

Physics    4  2 

Drafting  (two  prepared  periods  and  three  unprepared)    5  1V2 

Bench  Work   (with  prepared  work)    2  1 

Military    Drill    2  1 

Chorus  Singing  or  Orchestra    1  % 

During  every  other  week  the  pupil  works  at  his  chosen  trade  in  some  industrial 
establishment,  receiving  the  pay  of  an  apprentice. 

Diploma  points  for  this  work 10 


Total   Points    221/2 


■2 


THIRD    YEAR 

School  attendance  alternates  each  week  with  the  work  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 

English   5  2y2 

Industrial    Mathematics    5  2% 

Industrial   History    3  1% 

Chemlstr>'     4  2 

Drafting  (two  prepared  periods  and  three  unprepared)    5  IV2 

Bench  Work   (with  prepared  work)    2  1 

Military'    Drill    2  1 

Chorus  Singing  or  Orchestra    1  V2 

Diploma  points  for  work  in  the  Hyde  Park  shops  on  alternate   . . 

weeks     10 


Total   Points    22% 


'a 
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FOURTH  YEAR 

School  attendance  alternates  weekly  with  the  work  in  the  shops. 

Subject  Periods 

English    5 

Industrial    Mathematics    5 

Civil  Government    3 

Applied   Science    4 

Drafting  (two  prepared  periods  and  three  unprepared)    5 

Bench  Work   (with  prepared  work)    2 

Military    Drill     2 

Chorus   Singing  or  Orchestra    1 

Diploma  points  for  work  in  the  shops  on  alternate  weeks   

Total   Points    


Points 

21/2 

21/2 

11/2 

2 

11/2 

1 

1 

1/2 

10 

22  Va 

AT  WORK   IN   THE   FOUNDRY  OF  THE   B.    F.   STURTEVANT  CO.^ 


groups  of  individuals:  To  parents  of 
limited  means  who  need  the  financial  re- 
turns from  the  shopwork;  to  motor- 
minded  boys  who  continue  in  school  be- 
cause of  the  relief  shopwork  gives  on  al- 
ternate weeks;  also  to  boys  who  cannot 
afford  a  higher  technical  education,  yet  see 
a  developing  future  thru  evening  technical 

^Photographs  used  in  this  article  were  taken 
by  the  International  News  Service,  Boston, 
Mass. 


training  after  graduating  from  this  co- 
operative industrial  course.  Several  of 
our  graduates  are  already  in  good  jobs,  and 
are  carrying  on  advanced  technical  work. 
All  of  the  class  of  1916  have  positions  pay- 
ing from  $18  to  $20  per  week.  Most  of 
those  who  left  school  without  graduating, 
are  in  the  trades  for  which  this  course  was 
fitting  them. 

Public  spirit  and   a  special   interest  in 
this    Cooperative    Industrial    Department 
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i<  show  n  by  the  personnel  of  the  Advisory  the  parents  of  the  first  year  bo,vs  for  a 
Board  made  up  as  follows:  Henry  F.  conference,  and  shop  conditions  are  stated 
Arnold,  superintendent  of  the  American  as  plainly  as  possible,  thus  avoiding  many 
Tool  and  Machine  Co.,  E.  B.  Freeman,  lapses.  At  first  several  manufacturers 
jreneral  manager  of  the  B.  F.  Sturtevant  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  practical  value  of 
Co.;  Walter   H.   Russell,  director  of  the      our    plan.      Now,    all    our    twelve    shops 

heartily  approve  of  this  course,  and  are 
calling  for  more  boys.  Mr.  Russell,  of 
the  Franklin  Union,  writes  in  regard  to 
this  high  school  course. 

Under  Mr.  Earle,  the  teachers  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Cooperative  Industrial  Course  have 
brought  the  work  thru  a  most  encouraging 
apprenticeship  and  have  now  an  unparalled 
opportunity  for  the  broadest  kind  of  construc- 
tive training. 
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IN"    THE    MACHINE    SHOP    OF    E.    F.    STURTEVANT    CO. 

Franklin  Union ;  George  E.  Tootill, 
machinist  at  the  American  Tool  and 
Machine  Co.;  John  F.  Fox,  machinist  at 
B.  F.  Sturtevent  Co. 

1  hese  busy  men  have  given  freely  of 
their  time  and  experience  to  promoting  the 
welfare  of  our  prospective  mechanics.  Oc- 
casional lunches  prepared  by  the  girls  of 
the  domestic  science  course,  have  brought 
the  manufacturers  and  school  superinten- 
dents closer  together.  Gatherings  of 
fathers  and  foremen  help  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding. Parents  and  guardians  have 
been  conducted  thru  the  shops  which  were 
working  evenings.  That  disappointments 
may  not  arise  from  any  lack  of  knowledge 
of  shop  conditions,  the  head  master  calls 


IN    THE   SHEETMETAL   £H0P,   B.    F.   STURTEVANT   CO. 

In  conclusion  let  it  be  understood  that 
such  a  course,  desirable  as  it  may  be,  will 
not  run  itself.  The  nature  of  its  work, 
with  varying  conditions,  forbid  a  cut-and 
dried  program.  It  must  be  constantly 
changing,  and  unless  there  exists  a  hearty 
cooperation   between   the  school   men   and 
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shop  manager,  failure  is  sure  to  follow. 
The  fact  that  these  two  distinct  factors  are 
working  for  the  development  of  the  boy 
makes  the  work  of  the  coordinator  most 
important.  He  must  be  a  man  used  to 
both  shop  and  school  methods,  able  to 
plead  the  cause  of  our  coming  citizens  in 
either  plant,  especially  in  the  shops.  Here 
they  serve  under  different  foremen  and 
find  varying  scales  of  wages.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  those  in  this  course,  will  not 
receive  identical  training  in  the  trades. 
Piece  work,  and  modern  productive 
methods  limit  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 


in  these  experiences,  if  the  jobs  are  changed 
with  reasonable  frequency.  A  few  shops 
will  take  a  boy  to  train  him  for  a  machine 
tender,  claiming  this  to  be  a  trade  train- 
ing.      The     coordinator     must     transfer 
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IN    THE    ELECTRICAL    DEPARTMENT,    B.    F.    STURTE- 
VANT   CO. 

worthy  boys  from  such  a  plant  and  yet 
retain  the  good  will  of  the  management. 
I  have  had  three  such  successful  cases. 

Our  Boston  industrial  plants  respond 
to  the  twentieth  century  call  and  are  giv- 
ing the  boys  a  chance  to  become  skilled 
citizens,  recognizing  ambition,  application 
and  ability  with  its  just  reward. 

There  are  individual  cases  of  disappoint- 
ments, but  the  type  of  boy  in  our  coopera- 
tive industrial  course  is  much  ahead  of  the 


trades,  but  these  shops  also,  can,  and  must 

be  used  by  the  coordinator,  who  finds  value      average  apprentice  found  in  the  shops. 


No  -vocational  course  must  he  so  7iarroiv  in  aim  and  scope  as 
to  cheat  the  pupil  out  of  his  heritage  of  race  culture  and  to  pre- 
vent the  making  of  a  living  from  contributing  to  the  making  of 
a  life.— Br.  A.  F.  Lange. 


THE  TEACHER  OF  PRINTING.^ 

Frank  E.  Mathevvson. 

Director  of  Technical   and   Iiuiiistrial   Department,  The  William  L.   Dickinson   High   School, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


1AM  asked  to  speak  concerning  the 
qualifications  of  the  teacher  of  print- 
ing, and  because  the  only  difference,  as  I 
see  it,  between  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
teacher  of  printing  and  the  good  teacher 
of  any  other  subject,  lies  wholly  in  the 
mastery  of  the  special  subject  that  the 
particular  person  is  to  teach,  I  therefore 
desire  to  consider  somewhat  the  general 
qualifications  of  all  teachers,  incidentally 
some  things  concerning  teachers  of  shop- 
work,  and  more  especially  many  things 
directly  relating  to  teachers  of  printing. 

The  necessary  qualifications  of  teachers 
of  shopwork  and  in  fact  all  teachers  of 
vocational  subjects,  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  among  those  who  must 
employ  such  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
and  especially  so  in  those  states  where 
certification  is  required  by  law;  that  is, 
where  no  person  can  legally  teach  and 
secure  compensation  for  his  services  from 
the  public  treasury  unless  he  hold  a  cur- 
rent license  which  can  only  be  secured  by 
passing  a  written  examination  prescribed 
by  law.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  take  up 
the  question  of  certification  of  teachers. 
If  you  will  obtain  a  copy  of  the  revised 
Bulletin  No.  19  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
on  "The  Selection  and  Training  of 
Teachers  for  State-Aided  Industrial 
Schools,"  you  will  find  all  the  necessary 
information  you  may  require  concerning 
the  subject. 

Now  if  you  look  into  your  "Webster's 
Unabridged"  j^ou  w^ill  find  as  the  defini- 
tion   of    the   word    "teacher"    "one    who 

iPaper  presented  at  the  Philadelphia  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Printing. 


teaches"    and    then    looking   at   the   word 
"teach"  you  will  note  these  definitions: 
TEACH — to  show,  guide,  direct. 

to  make  to  know  how ;  to  show  how ;  ■ 
hence,    to   school,    train    or    accustom 
to  some   action. 

to  direct  as  an  instructor;  to  guide 
the  studies  of,  or  to  conduct  thru  a 
course  of  studies. 

to  impart  the  knowledge  of;  to  in- 
struct in  the  rules,  principles  or 
practice    of. 

to   make    aware   by   information,    in- 
struction, experience,  or  the  like;  to 
instruct,  to  cause  to  know. 
The    synonyms   of    teach     are: — instruct,     in- 
form,  inculcate,   tell,   guide   and   counsel. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  these  definitions  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  teach,  we  may 
apply  them  to  the  qualifications  of  a  shop 
teacher,  and  especially  to  fit  the  case  in 
hand,"  the  qualifications  which  you, 
teachers  of  printing,  should  possess  in 
order  to  properly  fill  your  jobs. 

FUNDAMENTAL   REQUIREMENTS. 

Remember,  please,  that  probably  the 
controlling  purpose  of  the  school  where 
you  are  employed  is  to  fit  your  pupils  for 
profitable  employment  as  producers  in  in- 
dustry. That  you,  as  special  teachers  of 
printing,  serving  in  such  schools,  must 
possess  trade  experience  and  other  train- 
ing adequate  in  every  way  to  your  job,  is 
a  fundamental  requirement.  But  I  must 
emphasize,  lest  you  forget,  or  perhaps  do 
no  know,  that  the  industrial  school  is  not 
merely  a  simple  device  for  teaching  a 
trade.  It  is  a  school  dealing  with  the 
education  of  adolescent  children. 

It  has  the  same  responsibilities  as  any 
other  school  which  has  in  charge  the  edu- 
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cation  of  other  children  of  the  same  age. 
Like  those  schools,  it  must  require  of  its 
teachers  certain  qualifications  as  to  per- 
sonality, education  and  teaching  ability. 
So  then  we  must  consider  at  least  four 
kinds  of  qualifications  which  you  will  find 
are  decidedly  essential  for  successful  teach- 
ing service.  Let  me  emphasize  them 
again : 

(a)  Industrial  qualifications;  which 
are,  trade  knowledge  and  experience. 

(b)  Educational  qualifications;  which 
are,  general  school  training,  technical 
knowledge  of  the  trade,  trade  history. 

(c)  Personal  qualifications;  which  are, 
appearance,  character,  health,  personality. 

(d)  Teaching  qualifications;  which 
are  a  knowledge  of  principles  of  education, 
school  organization,  methods  of  teaching. 

INDUSTRIAL   EXPERIENCE. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrange  the  classification 
of  these  qualifications  in  proper  sequence 
as  to  the  importance  of  each.  Think  of 
them  as  the  four  quarters  of  a  circle  all  of 
which  are  necessary  to  make  the  well 
trained,  properly  qualified,  rounded-out 
teacher.  I  will  begin  with  the  qualifica- 
tion for  which,  very  largely,  you  were 
selected  for  your  job,  the  qualification  of 
"industrial  experience,"  which  is  the  trade 
knowledge  you  possess  that  is  obtained 
only  by  doing  the  operations  and  pro- 
cesses of  your  trade. 

I  wonder  just  how  many  teachers  of 
printing  are  familiar  thru  actual  expe- 
rience with  all  the  varied  processes  of  the 
craft,  and  are  actual  masters  of  the  trade 
thru  actual  work  accomplished  in  even  half 
of  its  numerous  branches.  How  can  you 
impart  proper  trade  methods  to  your 
pupils  if  you  have  little  or  no  knowledge 
concerning  these  things. 

Your  business  is  to  show  how  and  to 
show  how  in  the  very  best  ways  known  in 
your   craft.     To   properly   teach   a   trade 


you  must  have  lived  it,  and  from  your 
trade  experience,  bring  skill  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  practice  in  every  branch 
of  it.  You  should  have  command  of  its 
drawing,  science,  art  and  mathematics. 
When  you  accepted  your  positions  you  set 
yourselves  up  as  being  versed  in  the  best 
practices  and  methods  employed  in  your 
trade,  and  to  become  a  successful  teacher 
you  will  find  that  you  will  be  obliged  to 
live  up  to  the  reputation  you  gave  your- 
selves. 

GENERAL    EDUCATION. 

Turning  to  the  second  kind  of  quali- 
fication, that  of  "general  education."  It 
is  obvious  that,  at  present,  most  men  who 
are  considered  masters  of  their  trades  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  trades,  are  those  who 
in  many  instances,  left  school  early  in  life, 
sometimes  from  necessity,  sometimes  from 
choice,  and  yet  if  these  men  are  to  become 
teachers,  somewhere  and  somehow  during 
their  period  of  trade  life,  they  must  have 
acquired  thru  some  form  of  study,  at 
home,  in  evening  schools,  or  correspond- 
ence courses,  enough  general  education  to 
enable  them  to  properly  understand  and 
to  express  their  knowledge  both  orally 
and  by  the  written  word.  They  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their 
trade,  and  its  development  thru  important 
discoveries  and  inventions. 

Think  of  the  wealth  of  available  mate- 
rial at  the  command  of  the  teacher  of 
printing  who  thoroly  knows  or  studies  the 
history  of  his  craft.  The  romance  of  the 
discovery  of  movable  types,  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  early  printers;  the  lives  of  Guten- 
berg, John  Faust  and  his  inventive  son- 
in-law  Peter  Schoeffer  who  invented  or 
devised  puncheons,  matrices  and  moulds; 
Laurence  Koster,  whose  native  city  of 
Haarlem  claims  as  the  real  inventor  of 
printing;  Nicholas  Jensen;  William  Cax- 
ton,   who   brought  printing  to   England; 
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his  apprentice  and  successor.  Wynlcen  de 
Worde  who  so  respected  his  late  master 
that  in  many  of  the  books  printed  after 
Caxton's  death  gave  Caxton  credit  in  the 
followini!:  words: 

"And  Wynkyn  de  Worde  this  hath  sett  in 
print.  In  William  Caxstons  hows  so  fyll  the 
case. " 

and  later  trying  his  hand  at  rhyming, 
printed  this  poem : 

"For   in   this   world   to   reckon   every  thintj 

Pleasure  to  man.  there  is  none  comparable 
As  is  to  read  and  understanding 

In  books  of  wisdom — they  ben  so  delectable, 
Which   sound   to  virtue,   and   ben   profitable; 
And   all   that   love  such  virtue   ben   full    glad 
Books   to   renew,   and  cause   them  to  be   made. 
And   also  of  your  charitj-  call  to  remembrance 
The  soul  of  William  Caxton,  first  printer  in 
this  book 
In  Latin  tongue  at  Cologne,  himself  to  advance 
That   every  well-disposed   man   may   thereon 

look; 
And    John    Tate   the    younger    joy    may    he 
brook, 
Which   hath   late  in   England  made   this  paper 

thin, 
That  now   in  our  English   this  book  is  printed 
in. 

The  many  other  old  craftsmen,  too 
many  to  mention  here,  all  lend  interest  to 
your  teaching  if  properly  presented  to 
your  classes.  Tell  them  about  Bradford 
and  Franklin  of  early  colonial  days; 
Horace  Walpole  and  his  private  press  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  and  so  on  down  to  Wil- 
liam Morris  and  his  wonderful  work  at 
the  Kelmscott  Press.  The  work  of  De- 
Vinne,  Updike,  Orr,  Goudy,  Will  Brad- 
ley and  other  master  printers  of  the 
present  are  sources  of  inspiration  to  the 
ambitious  pupil  when  the  ideals  of  these 
men  are  held  up  to  them.  Get  your  boys 
to  read  about  the  development  of  the  print- 
ing press  from  the  huge  ungainly  wooden 
structure  of  the  early  printers  to  its  more 
refined  type,  the  old  Washington  press  of 
our  grandfathers,  followed  by  the  inven- 


tion of  the  movable  roller  self-inking 
press ;  then  the  cylinder  press  and  so  on 
down  to  the  magnificent,  almost  human  in 
action,  marvelous  newspaper  press  of  to- 
day, making  more  impressions  in  an  hour 
than  the  old  printer  could  make  in  a  year; 
the  invention  of  movable  types;  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  early  type-founders;  the  at- 
tempts to  devise  type-setting  and  type- 
casting machines  which  have  resulted  in 
the  linotype  and  monotype  of  modern 
printing;  the  gradual  changes  in  printing 
illustrations,  froin  the  crude  wood  block, 
the  more  refined  woodcut  or  engraving, 
copper  and  steel  plates,  and  then  thru 
the  invention  of  photography,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  zinc  etching,  and  the  half- 
tone; followed  by  the  latest  development 
in  printing,  the  offset  process  which  gives 
such  beautiful  and  artistic  results,  im- 
possible to  obtain  in  any  other  w'ay.  I 
could  go  on  almost  indefinitely  concerning 
all  the  things  that  the  printing  teacher 
should  be  able  to  use  as  a  part  of  his  teach- 
ing equipment.  Teachers  of  printing 
should  have  the  broadest  general  education 
possible  for  them  to  obtain.  Just  think  of 
j^our  responsibility  concerning  the  work 
turned  out  in  your  classroom.  Not  only- 
are  you  responsible  for  the  mechanical  and 
typographical  excellence  of  the  work  pro- 
duced, but  it  is  your  business  to  see  that 
it  is  absolutely  correct  in  spelling,  punctua- 
tion, English  and  statement  of  fact.  What 
excuse  can  you  give — you  teacher  of  print- 
ing— for  a  misspelled  word,  incorrect 
punctuation  or  careless  use  of  English? 

The  stock  excuse  of  the  printer,  "I 
followed  copy"  is  not  yours.  It  is  your 
business  as  a  teacher  to  see  that  the  final 
proof  is  correct  in  every  particular,  or 
else,  why  do  you  pose  as  a  teacher?  In 
no  other  kind  of  w^ork  is  found  the  same- 
opportunity  for  continuous  correction  until 
perfection  is  practically  obtained.  Why 
should  your  pupils  produce  work  that  is. 
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Ugly  to  look  at  because  of  poor  arrange- 
ment and  careless  attention  to  proper 
principles  of  spacing  and  selection  of 
types  ? 

Why  should  you  assume  to  be  able  to 
do  good  printing  if  you  know  nothing  of 
the  first  principles  of  good  art  such  as 
balance,  rhythm  and  harmony  which  all 
good  printing  must  exemplify?  I  wonder 
how  riiany  teachers  of  printing  have  made 


most  important  of  all  for  surely  the  kind 
of  "personality"  one  possesses  has  most  to 
do  with  his  success  not  only  in  teaching 
but  in  all  other  matters  where  success  is 
to  be  measured. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  are 
included  in  personality: 

Appearance         Sociability 
Character  Leadership 

Health  Executive  Ability 
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a  careful  study  of  type  faces  and  really 
know  when  and  where  to  use  them  to  the 
best  advantage  ? 

How  about  teaching  something  of  the 
history  of  the  alphabet  in  order  that  your 
pupils  may  have  some  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  each  letter,  its  derivation,  its 
construction,  its  almost  personal  history? 
Consider  the  materials  used  in  your  trade. 
Surely  the  boy  you  are  training  must  learn 
something  about  the  manufacture  of  paper 
and  inks;  of  rollers,  linecuts,  half-tones 
and  electrotypes.  Are  you  able  to  put 
together  the  information  you  possess  and 
then  impart  it  to  your  pupils  in  a  most 
clear  and  comprehensive  manner?  It 
means  that  you  shall  be  able  to  do  all 
these  things  to  become  a  successful  teacher. 

PERSONALITY. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  next 
qualification    to    consider    is    perhaps    the 


Again  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of 
these  is  the  most  important.  Surely  to 
have  a  successful  personality  one  must 
possess  them  all.  The  question  each  of 
us  must  ask  of  himself  is  this: — "How  do 
I  measure  up  as  a  man?" 

Remember  that  30U  must  be  measured 
by  j'ourself  alone;  you,  your  individuality 
as  shown  by  your  habits,  your  dress,  your 
language,  your  character,  your  attitude 
toward  life  and  your  fellows ;  yes,  even 
your  honesty,  your  fairness,  your  sense  of 
;justice;  all  are  determining  factors  in 
your  personality  which  lead  to  success  as 
a  man  and  a  teacher. 

Have  you  the  requisite  patience  to 
guide  and  counsel,  to  deal  wisely  with 
}'our  boys;  cooperate  with  them,  win  their 
confidence  and  arouse  their  ambitions? 
Can  3^ou  at  the  same  time  be  kind  and 
gentle  and  yet,  under  all  conditions,  try- 
ing and   otherwise,   able   always   to  com- 
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mand  respect  and  obedience  from  those 
sometimes  almost  incorritjible  youngsters 
in  >our  charge. 

TEACHING  ABILITY. 

Finally,  the  fourth  kind  of  qualification, 
"teaching  ability,"  by  which  I  mean  if  I 
may  so  call  it.  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanics  of  teaching;  that  is,  a  know- 
ledge of  principles  of  teaching,  and  skill 
in   their   application    to   trade   instruction. 


do-that  method  without  realizing  in  the 
least  that  behind  all  thoro  instruction  lies 
thought  and  reason  zvhy. 

"Showing  how"  by  itself  is  not  indus- 
trial training  or  education,  even  the  the 
showing  is  done  by  the  very  finest  skilled 
workman.  It  must  be  combined  with  the 
most  careful  explanation,  or  demonstra- 
tion, of  the  mechanical  operations  in  doing, 
employing  the  sound  reasoning  and  quest- 
ioning that  will  develop  interest  and  in- 
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These  include  a  knowledge  of  or  familiar- 
ity with  industrial  school  organization  and 
educational  principles  and  theory  as  re- 
lated to  industrial  education.  It  is  es- 
sential that  as  a  part  of  this  teaching  equip- 
ment, the  teacher  should  have  knowledge 
of  the  economic,  social  and  industrial  evo- 
lution that  has  brought  about  the  present 
m.ovement  for  industrial  education.  The 
teacher  should  know  how  to  plan  his 
work,  for  he  certainly  must  have  for  his 
own  guidance  in  teaching  a  definite  out- 
line and  course  of  instruction  which  shall 
be  logical  in  its  sequence,  and  demand 
real  study  and  thought  concerning  the 
subject  on  the  part  of  his  pupils. 

Too  many  trade-trained  men  entering 
the  teaching  profession,  look  upon  their 
new  work  as  simply  a  "show-how  pro- 
cess" a  sort  of  a  j^ou-do-this-and-then-you- 


quiry  regarding  all  the  uderlying  theory 
and  principles  concerning  the  work  to  be 
done.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  that  the  shop-trained  man 
who  becomes  a  teacher  has  to  learn.  Much 
of  his  work  in  the  trade  has  become  prac- 
tically automatic  because  of  long  expe- 
rience. He  probably  learned  how  to  do 
many  things  employed  in  the  practice  of 
his  craft  thru  the  show-how  method  and 
has  never  given  thought  to  the  reason  why 
of  the  operations  involved. 

THE  REWARD  OF  TEACHING. 

I  might  continue  almost  indefinitely 
concerning  the  infinite  number  of  details 
which  enter  into  the  qualifications  of  the 
good  teacher  and  all  that  the  title  should 
imply  to  the  person  who  from  choice,  en- 
ters the  profession.     It  is  an  occupation 
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that  places  more  demands  and  responsibili- 
ties on  the  successful  teacher  than  most 
people  realize.  It  calls  for  untiring  de- 
votion to  duty,  unlimited  patience,  often- 
times personal  sacrifice ;  always  giving  the 
best  that  is  in  you;  forever  holding  up 
ideals  and  trying  to  live  them  as  well,  in 
order  that  those  boys  and  girls  placed  in 
your  charge  may  not  only  be  instructed 
in  the  methods  and  operation  of  your 
craft,  going  from  you  to  become  good 
workmen,  but  also,  more  than  perhaps 
you  or  they  realize,  thru  your  example 
and  influence,  to  become  better  men  and 
women;  upright,  honest,  loyal  citizens  of 
a  country  where  opportunity  is  limited 
only  by  the  capacity  and  ability,  mental 


and  physical  limitations  of  the  individual. 
All  this  is  expected  of  the  teacher,  who  in 
return  often  receives  an  inadequate  salary 
combined  with  the  insinuation  that 
teachers  always  have  an  easy  life,  made  up 
largely  of  short  hours,  holidays  and  long 
vacations. 

Yet  the  successful  teacher  looking  back 
over  many  years  of  endeavor  reaps  greater 
satisfaction  as  he  reviews  his  work  and 
sees  the  results  in  the  lives  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
labor,  and  he  knows  with  joy  in  his  heart 
that  he  has  had  his  share  in  the  training  of 
boys  and  girls  who  have  developed  into 
responsible  citizens  of  the  community 
which  employed  him  for  that  very  purpose. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

Parker  B.  Pratt. 
Assistant  Principal  and  Head  of  Manual  Arts  Department,  High  School,   Grantsville,  Utah. 

Last  February  our  attentioti  ivas  called  to  a  letter  describing  the  manual  arts  ivork  being  done 
in  Grants-ziUe,  Utah.  It  seemed  to  be  so  typical  of  the  neiv  spirit  and  method  that  is  coming  into 
the  high  schools  of  many  communities,  especially  in  the  ivestern  mountain  and  coast  states,  that  ive 
asked  the  privilege  of  presenting  it,  iviih  a  feiv  photographs,  to  our  readers. 

One  illustration  of  Air.  Pratfs  method  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  March  he  completed  a  cam- 
paign for  cement  sidewalks — the  first  in  the  tonvn.  He  ivas  successful  in  getting  orders  for  build- 
ing tivo-and-a-half  miles  of  such  lualk.  Mr.  Pratt  personally  dreiv  up  the  petitions  and  circulated 
them  for  names  of  abutting  property  oivners.  He  says  it  ivas  easy  after  the  first  extension  uuas 
signed  up.    As  a  result  of  this  campaign  Mr.  Pratt  luas  appointed  city  engineer. —  Editors. 


MY  aim  and  purpose  in  the  manual 
arts  work  at  Grantsville  is  pri- 
marily (a)  school,  home,  and  community 
service;  (b)  pre- vocational  or  informa- 
tional experience;  and  secondarily,  (c) 
vocational  or  trade  training. 

For  this  reason  the  first  half-year  of 
the  junior  high  school  student's  effort  is 
devoted  to  free  service  to  the  school. 
This  service  covers  the  making  of  all  wood 
equipment  needed  in  every  department  of 
the  high  school  or  the  district  school;  ad- 
ditions, alterations,  repairs,  painting, 
staining,  varnishing,  and  sign-writing  (all 
athletic,  dramatic,  social  or  other  activi- 
ties are  advertised  by  signs  done  by  the 
students). 


This  will  appear  at  first  hand  a  pretty 
big  undertaking.  But  after  nine  and  a 
half  years  of  this  kind  of  experience,  I  am 
more  enthusiastic  than  ever.  However,  it 
may  not  fit  other  communities  or  the  per- 
sonality of  many  other  teachers,  who  pre- 
fer to  follow  more  formalized  course  or 
outlines.  I  am  trying  to  develop  the. 
ideal  of  service,  coupled  with  initiative,  in- 
dustry, resourcefulness,  unselfishness, 
loyalty,  and  efficiency.  A  few  of  my 
students  are  carpenters;  the  rest  use  their 
skill  as  a  slack-season  means  of  employ- 
ment when  not  busy  at  their  regular  work, 
or  to  help  them  thru  college  or  high  school. 

The  other  side  of  the  first  half-year  is 
that  the  school  employs  any  or  all  of  my 
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boys  on  Saturdays,  holidays,  after  school,  around    our   school   buildings;   assembling 

<ir    durinii    studv    periods    at    $2.50    for  and  screwing  in  place  of  all  school  desks,' 

eight  hours  of  labor  on  any  rush  projects.  framing  of   all   school   pictures;   all   stage 

The  hovs  receive  credit   for  this  work  as  scenery    and    properties    for    our    annual 

well;  the  classes  meet  liaiK    for  one  hour  dramatic    performances;    good    sidewalks 

and  thirty  minutes,  for  which  they  receive  and  good  roads  around  our  grounds;  ath- 

one  unit  of  creilit.     Of  course  all  absences  letic  campus;  football  goal  posts,  side  line 


THE   SHOP   BOYS,   GRANTSVILLE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


are  deducted  from  the  extra  time  they  put 
in   in   figuring  their  final   units  of  credit. 
They    may    work     f(;r    themselves    after 
school,   study   periods,   holidays   or   Satur 
days,  during  the  first  half-year. 

The  following  suggestive  list  covers  our 
activities  for  the  first  half-year;  domestic 
science  tables;  chemistry  tables;  shop 
tables ;  art  metal  tables ;  chemistry  cabi- 
nets ;  drawing  tables,  lockers,  cabinets,  and 
boards;  tool  lockers  and  cabinets;  bulletin 
boards;  all  gjmnasium  benches,  bleachers, 
the  floor  itself,  lockers,  shower  rooms, 
cement  floors,  spectators  gallery;  all  kin- 
dergarten tables;  domestic  art  equipment; 
biolog}'  laboratory  outfit  in  wood  ;  teachers' 
rest  room  furniture;  cement  sidewalks, 
marching     platforms     and     cement     steps 


benches,  bleachers,  grandstands,  fences, 
clean-ups,  scoreboards,  entrance  title  over 
gates ;  and  anything  else  that  may  need 
doing  for  the  school,  playgrounds,  etc. 

This  service  results  in  an  annual  saving 
to  the  school  of  from  $900  to  $1500  in 
each  first  half-year  of  school. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  each 
student  gets  the  experience  in  all  the 
various  steps  in  skill  development  and 
enough  repeats  to  produce  skill,  but  not  so 
much  that  he  loses  interest  in  the  work. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  certain  things  are  done  daily  thruout 
life,  of  necessity,  long  after  they  have 
ceased  to  be  actively  educational. 

All  of  their  time  is  their  own  in  the 
second   half-year.     A  student  gets  credit 
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for  all  the  time  he  puts  in  the  class,  no 
matter  if  he  enters  late  or  quits  before  the 
end  of  school.  It  is  up  to  me  to  produce 
in  each  one  an  aim  and  interest  that  will 
result  in  efficiency  from  all. 

The  second  half-year  is  devoted  to  home 
projects,  the  Board  of  Education  pays  for 
all  time  during  this  period  that  the  student 
devotes    to    school    service.      The    annual 


Davenport  couch,  Morris  rocker,  arm 
rocker,  table,  foot  stool,  taboret,  piano 
stool,  besides  an  ironing  board  and  a  kit- 
chen table.  This  was  all  hand  work,  as 
we  have  no  machinery. 

A  library  of  four  hundred  volumes,  kept 
in  my  own  department,  made  up  of  all  the 
well  known  texts,  free  catalogs,  circulars, 
samples    of   woods,    leathers,    etc.,    molds. 


POULTRY    HOUSE,    BUILT    UNDER    THE    SUPERVISION    OF    PARKER    B.    PRATT,    GRANTSVILLE,    UTAH. 


half-yearly  product  runs  in  value  from 
$1500  to  $2500.  (It  is  a  good  idea  to 
take  pictures  of  this  so  jou  can  prove  your 
output  is  what  it  is.  These  also  become 
invaluable  as  aid  and  spurs  to  each  new 
class.)  Everything  in  the  home,  in  the 
community  or  on  the  farm  that  is  made  of 
wood  serves  for  projects.  The  junior  high 
school  boys  can  do  anything  that  older 
students  can  do;  the  difference  is  in  the 
special  methods  used  in  instruction  and 
demonstration,  except  in  those  projects 
where  great  strength  is  needed,  and  even 
then,  a  group  attack  solves  the  problem. 
The  very  best  results  I  have  ever  obtained 
was  last  year  from  a  fourteen-year  old  boy 
who  was  handicapped  by  nervousness  and 
dislike  for  school.  The  last  half  of  last 
year  he  made  a  full  set  of  parlor  furniture ; 


bids  from  reputable  houses  on  all  supplies 
we  use,  cost  card  system  and  list  of  stock 
for  thirty  "type"  articles  we  make,  to- 
gether with  about  a  thousand  blue-prints  I 
have  accumulated, — all  these  help  to  run 
this  department  in  an  efficient  manner. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  don't  pretend  that 
this  outline  is  perfect,  or  that  it  always 
works  out  in  accordance  with  my  aims 
and  ideals,  but  it  is  a  sincere  attempt  to 
square  results  with  some  definite  purpose. 
Some  very  heated  controversies  have  re- 
sulted here  in  Utah  over  this  very  ideal 
of  service  as  I  have  hastily  suggested  it  to 
you,  but  after  ten  years  of  experience  and 
missionary  work,  most  of  the  Utah  high 
schools  are  now  emphasizing  the  above 
practical  problems — of  course,  modified  to 
fit  local  conditions. 


MODELS    OF    BOATS,    MADE    IN    WASHINGTON    INDUSTRIAL    CENTER,    SEATTLE. 

CORRELATED  SHOPWORK. 

IiDWARD  G.  Anderson. 
Teacher  in  an  Industrial  School  Center,  Seattle,  Washington. 

SHOP  teachers  realize  more  than  any-  successful  operation  has  established  its  edu- 

one.  perhaps,  the  difficulty  of  corre-  cational  value. 

lating  the  work  of  the  shop  with  the  Mr.  Olson's  problem  was  to  find  some- 
academic  s-ubjects.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  thing  that  would  bring  added  interest  into 
the  value  of  correlation,  but  the  method  of  the  shopwork,  promote  the  spirit  of  co- 
accomplishing  the  desired  results  have  not  operation  among  the  boys  and  correlate 
been  fully  determined.  As  a  rule  shop  men  shopwork  with  problems  and  events  out- 
have  to  work  conjointly  with  women  side  of  the  shop.  His  solution  came  in  in- 
teachers  who  do  not  understand  shop  pro-  teresting  his  eighth  grade  boys  in  a  class 
cedure,  thus  making  the  problem  more  memorial  in  the  form  of  a  permanent  ex- 
complicated.  For  this  reason  any  plan  that  hibit  in  which  every  boy's  work  was  repre- 
will  connect  the  work  of  the  shops  with  sented.  The  first  project  attempted  was 
the  academic  work  without  the  assistance  the  study  and  constructon  of  bridges.  The 
of  an  outside  teacher  simplifies  the  work  of  boys  brought  in  all  the  material  they  could 
correlation.  S.  C.  Olson,  instructor  in  the  find  descriptive  of  different  types  of 
industrial  center  of  the  Washington  school,  bridges.  This  material  was  thoroly 
Seattle,  has  such  a  system  and  five  years  of  studied,  after  which  each  boy  chose  a  type 


MODEL    REPRESENTING    THE    LUMBERING    INDUSTRY.       MADE    BY    PUPILS    OF    THE    WASHINGTON 

INDUSTRIAL    CENTER,   SEATTLE. 
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he  wished  to  construct  in  minature.     The 
result  was  verj^  successful. 

The  next  year  architecture  was  studied 
in  the  same  way.  The  year  following  the 
class  made  an  investigation  of  hoisting 
machinery,  many  different  types  of  models 
being  constructed.  An  illustrated  history 
of  boats  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  five  exhibits.  Models  dating  from 
the  earliest  known  boat  to  the  modern 
ocean  liner,  including  such  famous  boats 
as  the  Santa  Maria,  Mayflower  and  the 
Clermont,  were  in  the  completed  exhibit. 
An  interesting  feature  of  this  project  was 
the  public  launching  of  the  boats  in  a  pond 
of  a  city  playfield.  As  each  boat  was 
launched  the  builder  told  the  spectators 
the  history  of  his  particular  model.  The 
boys  also  made  their  boats  the  subject  of  a 
composition  for  their  language  work. 

Last  year  a  detailed  study  of  the  lumber 
industry  was  the  chosen  project.  The 
study  was  made  under  three  heads :  ( 1 ) 
The  camp;  (2)  the  mill;  (3)  finished  pro- 
ducts.    The  boys  who  studied   the  camp 


made  a  trip  to  a  logging  camp  in  the  moun- 
tains during  the  week  of  the  spring  vaca- 
tion. Here  they  saw  the  trees  felled, 
hauled  to  the  skidways  and  loaded  upon 
the  cars  for  delivery  to  the  mill.  They 
also  investigated  the  working  conditions  of 
the  men,  their  rate  of  pay,  etc.  These  boys 
on  their  return  to  school  constructed  their 
part  of  the  exhibit.  Another  group  visited 
typical  saw-mills  and  illustrated  what  they 
saw  there,  while  another  group  made  a 
study  of  the  uses  to  which  lumber  is  put, 
working  out  model  houses  and  numerous 
other  illustrations  very  completely. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  edu- 
cational value  of  Mr.  Olson's  plan.  It  in- 
volves a  careful  use  of  hand  tools  in  a  great 
variety  of  processes.  It  arouses  the  boy's 
interest  in  constructive  problems.  It 
teaches  him  to  look  up  material  for  himself 
and  to  write  descriptive  compositions.  It 
connects  the  activities  of  the  shop  with  the 
problems  and  interests  of  the  outside  world 
in  a  most  natural  manner. 


Vocational  training  of  the  best  and  most  scientific  kind 
has  come  to  stay.  Many  of  the  points  made  against  it  on 
the  score  of  materialism  are  futile.  We  shall  continue  to 
demand  that  the  'work  shall  be  genuine  and  scientific;  that 
it  shall  not  lead  to  intellectual  flabbiness ;  that  the  so-called 
"interest"  shall  not  be  a  substitute  for  hard  and  patient 
training,  and  that  the  point  of  "relation  to  life"  shall  not 
lead  to  a  lo^-ering  of  the  ideal  values  of  life. 

— Dr.   Edwin   Mims. 
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As   1  HK  terrible  war  progresses,  and 
as  the  part  that  the  United  States 
is  to  take  in  it  grows  upon  our  conscious- 
ness, we  realize  the  importance  of  voca- 
tional training  as  never  before.     We  are 
forced  to  recognize  that  this  war  is  being 
fought  by    experts — some    in    the    Navy, 
more  in  the  Army  and  many  more  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  factory.     And  among  all 
these  the  number  of  experts  in  mechanical 
pursuits  is  very  large.     There  are  opera- 
tors of  machine  guns  and  howitzers,  auto- 
mobile trucks  and  "tanks;"  there  are  avia- 
tors and  operators  of  wireless  telegraphy; 
engineers     to     build      bridges     and      dig 
trenches;  foresters,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
machinists,   electricians,   telegraphers,   and 
many  more.    Never  before  in  the  Nation's 
history  have  the  experts  in  mechanical  pur- 
suits counted  for  so  much.     Never  before 
has  the  need  for  vocational  training  been 
so  imperative. 

Dean  Russell  of  Teachers  College, 
New  York  City,  in  a  recent  address  to 
teachers  in  Baltimore  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  there  are  now  three  great  de- 
mands upon  the  public  school  system:  (1) 
For  a  thoro  system  of  vocational  training; 
(2)  for  bringing  up  a  law-abiding  citi- 
zenship ;  (3)  for  the  development  of  patri- 
otic Americans.  It  is  significant  that  vo- 
cational training  is  the  first  to  be  named. 

PROFESSOR    CRAWSHAW    GOES    IXTO    WAR 
WORK. 

ONE  of  the  important  appointments 
of  the  past  month  is  that  of  Profes- 
sor Ired  D.  Crawshaw  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  as  president  of  the  Academic 
Board  of  the  United  States  Army  School 
of  Aeronautics  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  allowed 
Professor  Crawshaw  a  leave  of  absence  for 
one  year  to  do  this  important  work.  He 
will  be  the  executive  ofScer  in  charge  of 
technical  instruction.  The  Government 
has  established  six  such  schools — one  each 


at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Cornell  University,  Ohio  State 
University,  University  of  Illinois,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  and  University  of 
California. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  TAKES  OVER  THE 
VOCATION  BUREAU  OF  BOSTON. 

THE  war  has   brought  about  many 
important      educational      changes'. 
Meyer   Bloomfield    is  serving   the   United 
States   Shipping   Board,   dealing  with   the 
labor  problems  of  ship  building,  and  Har- 
vard University  has  taken  over  the  Voca- 
tion   Bureau    of    Boston    of    which    Mr. 
Bloomfield  has  been  the  director  for  eight 
years.      Under   the  new   title  "Bureau   of 
Vocational   Guidance"   the  work  will  go 
forward   conducted   by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cation and  two  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the    School    of    Business    Administration. 
Roy   W.    Kelly,    instructor    in    vocational 
guidance   in   the   Graduate  School   is   the 
new  director  and  Frederick  J.  Allen  is  as- 
sociate director  and  lecturer  in   the   Uni- 
versity. 

The  Harvard  Bureau  will  maintain  all 
the  important  activities  of  the  former  work 
and  add  such  as  it  may  be  able  to  attempt 
under  new  auspices  and  enlarged  support. 
It  now  has  the  following  definite  aims : 

To  carry  on  occupational  research  and  to 
publish  material  giving  information  concern- 
ing  occupations. 

To  continue  to  promote  the  movement  for  vo- 
cational guidance  and  to  serve  as  a  center  of 
information  on   vocational   guidance. 

To  give  personal  counsel  regarding  the  prob- 
lems of  choosing,  preparing  for,  and  entering 
on   a  vocation. 

To  conduct  investigations  in  schools  or  other 
institutions,  in  various  lines  of  business,  and 
in  the  industries,  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
need  and  suggest  plans  for  vocational  guidance. 

To  train  vocational  counselors  for  service  in 
schools,  in  institutions,  and  in  employment  de- 
partments. 
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To  continue,  so  far  as  opportunity  may  offer, 
the  cooperation,  begun  by  the  Bureau  thru  its 
connection  with  employment  managers'  associa- 
tions,  in   solving  vocational   guidance   problems. 

To  aid  and  cooperate  with  other  vocational 
guidance  organizations. 

To  be  of  individual  and  public  service  in 
dealing  with  the  questions  of  vocational  guid- 
ance arising  from  the  present  war. 

NEW   INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION    DE- 
MANDS IN  ENGLAND 

WAR  conditions  seem  to  be  forcing 
along  new  educational  measures  in 
England.  The  Workers'  Education  As- 
sociation, which  has  the  united  support  of 
the  trade  unions  of  England,  has  passed 
resolutions  looking  directly  to  a  system  of 
public  industrial  education  which,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  might  prove  to  be  a  fair 
offset  for  the  German  system  of  continua- 
tion schools.  This  Association  recom- 
mends part-time  education  between  the 
age  of  exemption  from  compulsory  half- 
time  attendance  in  the  elementary  school 
and  the  age  of  eighteen.     It  demands, 

(a)  That  compulsory  part-time  education 
of  not  less  than  20  hours  per  week  (including 
time  spent  in  organized  games  and  school 
meals)  be  provided  free  for  all  such  young 
persons  as  are  not  receiving  full-time  education. 

(b)  That  the  hours  of  labor  for  all  young 
persons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  be  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  twenty-five  per  week. 

(c)  That  the  distribution  of  hours  thruout 
the  year  upon  the  above  basis  should  be  arrang- 
ed, where  necessary,  to  meet  the  needs  of  sea- 
sonal industries  and  other  circumstances. 

(d)  That  the  education  in  such  schools, 
should  be  directed  solely  towards  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  bodies,  minds,  and  charac- 
ters of  the  pupils;  that  it  should  therefore  be 
intimately  related  to  the  environment  and  in- 
terests of  the  pupils,  and  should  contain  ample 
provision  for  physical  well-being,  including 
organized   games  and  school  meals; 

(e)  That  the  teachers  in  such  schools  should 
enjoy  status  and  emoluments  similar  to  those 
of  teachers   in   other  secondary  schools. 

We  wonder  if  the  war  will  bring  large 
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groups  of  men  in  America  to  recommend 
such  a  program.  Is  it  too  idealistic  to 
say  that  any  boy  who  cannot  go  to  school 
all  day  till  he  is  eighteen  should  go  at 
least  half  a  day?  Is  not  twenty-five  hours 
of  productive  labor  on  the  agerage  all  we 
ought  to  take  from  a  boy  before  he  is 
eighteen,  provided,  of  coi.rse,  that  he  can 
be  in  school  twenty  hours? 

From    the    American    standpoint    the 
fourth  paragraph  would  seem  to  omit  oae 
vital  element  in  both  German  and  recent 
American   education.      It  omits  all   tech- 
nical studies  and  seems  to  place  no   pre- 
mium  on   keeping  a  strong  bond   of  con- 
nection between  the  "hours  of  labor"  and 
the  hours  in  school.     It  seems  to  divorce 
the  two,  whereas,  we  would  seek  to  bind 
them  inseparably.     This  is  evidently  due 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  labor  leaders 
to  secure  for  their  children,  "not  vocational 
education,  but  the  same  kind  of  intellectual 
and    spiritual    training   which    those    in    a 
more  fortunate  position  are  accustomed  to 
expect."      We    think    this    is    a    mistake. 
When  the  problem  of  education  is  seen  in 
the  large,   as  a  great  national   issue,   the 
economic   and    vocational    are   not   antag- 
onistic   to     the    scientific     and     cultural. 
Science  and  art,  theory  and  practice,  train- 
ing and   culture,   must  be  united   in  any 
scheme  that  is  national  in   its  reach  and 
deserves  public  support.     It  is  evident  that 
some    Englishmen — probably   many — look 
upon  it  as  a  mistake.    At  a  conference  on 
"Secondary     Education     in     Relation     to 
Practical  Needs"  held  at  Exeter  on  June 
15th   Sir  William    Mather,   according  to 
the  London  Times,  referred  to  the  neglect 
of   secondary   education   in   England    and 
Wales,    and    deplored    the    fact    that    the 
spread  of  technical  education  among  the 
working  classes  had  been  greatly  retarded. 
We  welcome  the  proposition  that  it  is 
only  fair  that  every  boy  should  spend  at 
least  an  average  of  twenty  hours  a  week  in 
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school    from    the    time    he    jzcts    liis    work 
ccrtihcate  until  he  is  eiiihteen  years  of  age. 

RFQUIRES    MODERN   TRAINING 

THE  Government  is  calling  for  more 
recruits  for  the  air  service,  and  here 
is  a  list  of  the  qualifications  demanded: 

The  army  aviator  must  master  the  theory  of 
flight,  principles  of  engine  construction,  its  con- 
trol and  operation,  and  use  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy, use  of  a  camera  v.hile  flying,  the  ma- 
chine gun  and  bomb  thrower.  But  the  personal 
«|ualifications  of  a  good  mind,  sound  body,  and 
accuracv  and  alertness  to  ob^^erax  tion  should 
be  prerequisites  to  training  as  tiiey  are  to  suc- 
cessful service. 

Here  is  where  the  modern  school  with 
its  practical  courses  in  the  industrial  arts 
is  an  essential  foundation. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  science,  in- 
timate acquaintance  and  insight  as  re- 
gards mechanism,  alertness  and  effective- 
ness in  action  arc  what  count.  The  most 
modern  weapon  of  war  takes  a  modern 
man  to  operate  it,  and  it  requires  a 
modern  school  to  train  such  a  modern 
man. 

THE    JUNIOR    HIGH    SCHOOL    SYSTEM    OF 
CLEVELAND. 

THE  junior  high  school  is  the  all-ab- 
sorbing educational  problem  in 
Cleveland  at  the  present  time.  Incidentally 
the  attempts  to  solve  this  problem  will  af- 
fect the  elementary  schools  below  and  the 
high  schools  above.  The  problem  is  there- 
fore being  considered  very  seriously.  Cleve- 
land now  has  nine  junior  high  schools  with 
an  attendance  of  about  4,500  boys  and  girls. 
Other  Junior  high  schools  will  be  opened 
as  soon  as  conditions  will  permit.  Three 
new  buildings,  specially  designed  for  jun- 
ior high  school  work,  each  accommodating 
about  1,200,  are  to  be  built  in  the  near 
future  if  the  people  of  Cleveland  autho- 
rize, at  the  next  election,  a  bond  issue 
which  has  been  voted  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 


Comiiiittees  are  at  work  upon  a  detailed 
course  of  study  which  will  require  several 
months  in  the  working  out.  Tentatively, 
the  industrial  work  for  boys  includes  me- 
chanical drawing,  woodwork,  concrete, 
printing,  bookbinding,  metalwork,  electri- 
cal work,  and  cabinet  making;  and  for  the 
girls,  various  types  of  work  in  domestic 
science  and  domestic  art. 

Much  of  the  work  in  the  industrial 
courses  will  be  productive  in  character, 
contributing  to  the  service  of  the  schools. 
All  children  in  these  schools  will  have  four 
iifty-minute  periods  of  industrial  work 
each  week.  Those  electing  the  industrial 
courses  at  the  middle  of  the  seventh  year 
will  have  a  minimuin  of  ten  periods  each 
week,  possibly  more,  in  the  final  working 
out  of  the  course  of  study.  All  the  courses 
mentioned  above  are  now  in  operation  ex- 
cept concrete  and  electrical  work,  altho  not 
all  are  given  in  all  the  schools.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  eventually  the  work  of  the 
junior  high  schools  will  absorb  the  work  of 
the  present  elementary  industrial  schools  as 
well  as  the  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  manual  training  centers.  Inciden- 
tally, trade  schools  are  contemplated,  but 
as  yet  without  definite  plans.  This  is  a 
large  program,  and  one  that  will  take  a 
long  time  to  work  out  to  completeness. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  problem  is 
being  attacked  with  enthusiasm  and  great 
earnestness  on   the  part  of  all   concerned. 

EMERGENCY    COURSES    OF    INSTRUC- 
TION IN  MILITARY  ENGINEERING. 

THRU  the  courtesy  of  Arthur  L. 
Williston,  director,  we  are  able  to 
present  two  photographs  illustrating  in- 
teresting phases  of  emergency  courses 
offered  to  enlisted  men  at  Wentworth  In- 
stitute, Boston,  Mass.  The  regiment 
taking  such  courses  has  been  divided  into 
a  number  of  different  details,  according  to 
the  ability  and  practical  experience  of  the 
individual    man.       Each    detail    has    been 
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TRENCH    DRAINAGE — EMERGENCY    COURSES    IN    MILITARY    ENGINEERING, 
WENTWORTH    INSTITUTE.    BOSTON,    MASS. 


drilled  and  disciplined  in  the  branches  that 
seemed  most  valuable  and  important  to  the 
engineer  officers  of  the  regiment. 

The  short  unit  courses  planned  and 
carried  out  for  these  enlisted  men  include 
the  following: 

Mapping  and   surveying 

Topographical   sketching  and   map   reading 

Gasoline  engine  operation,  repair  and  main- 
tenance 

Portable  steam  power  plant  construction  and 
operation 

Electrical   power   plant  operation 

Field  telephony,  electric  line  construction  and 
maintenance 


Thermit  welding   and   emergency   repair 
Machinery    erection    and    alignment 
Forging,    liardening.    and    tempering 
Hydraulics    and    drainage;    especially    trench 
drainage 
Rigging 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    IMAGINATION 

AN  editorial  in  a  recent  number  of  a 
technical  journal,  commenting  on 
the  inability  of  mechanics  to  adapt  them- 
selves readily  to  changed  conditions  in  in- 
dustry, expresses  the  opinion  that  this  in- 
ability  is   due  more   to   subjective   causes, 


Timber      construction;      including      pontoons,       SUch    as    lack    of    self-confidence,    or    over- 


timber  trusses,  timber  suspension  bridge  con- 
struction, machine  gun  shelters,  dugouts,  dug- 
out  tunnelling,   framing,   etc. 

Strength    of    materials 
Concrete    construction ;    culverts,    bridge    abut- 
ments,  gun  carriage  and  engine   foundations 

Acetylene    welding    and    demolition    work 


estimate  of  the  difficulty  of  operating  a 
new  machine,  than  to  any  real  difficulties, 
such  as  lack  of  skill  or  complexity  of  the 
new  processes  to  be  mastered.  The  sug- 
gested solution  is  the  "education  of  work- 
men,  or  better  still,   of  bovs  who  are   to 
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become  workmen,  to  have  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  run  any  machine.  In- 
ability is  due  to  failure  to  understand  the 
fundamentals  and  to  lack  of  imapnation." 
'Ihoro  iirounding  in  fundamentals  has 
always  been  at  least  a  theoretical  aim  in 
school    shopwork.      Imagination    has    not 


the  conclusion  of  the  course  most  of  the 
boys  are  still  beginners  practically. 

Nevertheless,  if  a  teacher  is  to  develop 
imagination  and  adaptability  in  his  pupils, 
he  must  needs  be  himself  reasonably  im- 
aginative and  adaptable.  The  teacher 
acquires  adaptability  by  meeting  and  solv- 


BUILDING   A   SUSPENSION   BRIDGE — EMERGENCY  COURSES   IN    MILITARY   ENGINEERING, 
WENTWORTH   INSTITUTE,    BOSTON,   MASS. 

received    so    much    attention.      Carefully  ing  a  variety  of  difficult  situations  without 

analyzed    sequence   of    tool    processes    and  detailed  assistance  from  others.      Perhaps 

carefully  prescribed  methods  of  procedure  pupils  would  profit  by  a  certain  number 

and  technic  are  essential  in  the  early  stages  of  experiences  of  this  type, 
of  instruction  in  any  craft.    The  develop- 


ment of  imagination  and  adaptability  can 
only  come  in  the  later  stages,  after  some 
skill  and  power  of  achievement  have  been 
acquired  by  the  pupil. 

Many  shop   teachers   will   plead   guilty 
to  the  charge  that  they  have  accomplished 


SEEING   THE    BLIND-ALLEY   JOB    FROM 
A   NEW  ANGLE 

MISS  Elnora  E.  Thomson,  super- 
intendent of  the  Illinois  Society 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  Hull  House,  Chi- 
cago, says  "There  are  a  lot  of  blind- 
alley  minds  that  need  blind-alley  jobs. 
little  in  the  development  of  these  desirable  We  have  been  saying  much  against  blind- 
higher  qualities.  Too  frequently  they  alley  jobs  without  knowing  why  they  were 
have  allowed  this  aim  to  be  smothered  bad."  For  some  they  are  a  great  boon, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  day's  work  or  Miss  Thomson  is  finding  that  the  work- 

the  diversions  of  exhibits  and  displays,  shop  has  an  important  place  in  social  work 
but  the  fundamental  reason  has  been  that  vvith  the  mentally  handicapped,  and  that 
under  ordinary  public  school  conditions  a  blind-alley  job  may  lead  discouraged 
there  are  no  "later  stages."  The  amount  souls  to  joy  in  labor,  to  self-support  and 
of  time  allowed  is  so  short  that  even  at      to  a  new  hold  on  life  generally. 
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WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE. 

MUCH    important    work    was    ac-  Director. 

compHshed  by  the  Federal  Board  Assistant  directors,  5;   agricultural  education, 

,17-         .        1    T-j          •         J      •  industrial      education,      commercial      education, 

for  Vocational  Education  during  ,                     .            ' 

.  home   economics,   research, 

the  month  of  September.     Following  the  p;^,j   ^^^^^^^   j^.   3gHcultural  education,  6; 

series  of  conferences  in  the  latter  part  of  industrial   education,   6;   home   economics,  2. 

August    with    the    representatives    of    the  Special  agents  for  research,  2. 

state  boards,  the  Federal  Board  was  con-  Legal   adviser.          Secretary  to  director, 

fronted  with  the  enormous  task  of  analyz-  Chief  clerk.                Stenographer   and   linguist. 


ing  and  digesting  the  voluminous  steno- 
graphic reports  of  these  conferences  while 
its  own  organization  was  still  far  from 
being  perfected.  It  was  regarded  as  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  essential 


Editor.  Stenographers,    13. 

Librarian.  Clerk  of  mails  and  files. 

Disbursing  officer.  Telephone    operator. 

Bookkeeper.  Messengers,   2. 

Total,  47. 

By  October  1  the  director  had  been  on 


guiding  principles  of  procedure  be  deter-  the  job  only  six  weeks,  and  yet  all  of  these 
mined  upon  as  soon  as  possible,  and  definite  positions  had  been  filled  except  the  follow- 
announcement  made,  so  that  the  states  ing:  assistant  director  for  commercial  edu- 
could  inaugurate  the  work  this  fall  with  cation,  three  field  agents  in  agricultural 
some  assurance  that  their  plans  complied  education  and  two  in  industrial  education, 
with  federal  requirements.  The  first  secretary  to  the  director,  and  one  steno- 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  grapher  for  each  of  the  five  regional  offices. 
30,  and  there  was  some  question  as  to  the 

status  of  the  first  quarterly  payment  due      PLAN  FOR  REGIONAL  OFFICES  ADOPT- 
any  state  in  case  its  plan  had  not  been  per- 
fected and  approved  by  the  Federal  Board 
before  that  date. 

Upon  the  advice  of  counsel  that  tenta- 
tive   or    partial    approval    may    be    given, 


ED. 

,HE   states   have   been    divided    into 

five  districts,  as  shown  in  Figure  1, 

for   convenience   in    administration.      The 

districts,    with    the    cities    designated     as 


T 


when  necessary,  and  final  approval  and  headquarters  and  the  names  of  the  field 
certification  to  the  Secretary  of  the  agents  thus  far  appointed,  are  as  follows: 
Treasury  deferred   until   after  October    1  T>htr\ct  1,  headquarters  at  New  York  City; 

without  prejudice,  it  was  decided  to  pro-      agents  to  be  appointed. 

vide  for  a  more  deliberate  examination  of  District  2,  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ;   ag- 

the  state  plans   than   was  at   first   thought      "cultural    education,    C.    H.    Lane,    transferred 

from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  industrial 
education,  Roy  Dimmitt,  formerly  inspector  of 
secondary  schools  and  secretary  to  the  State 
Board   of  Examiners,   Montgomery,   Ala. 

District  3,  headquarters  at  Indianapolis;  ag- 
ricultural education,  J.  A.  Linke,  formerly  as- 
sistant in  State  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work,  In- 


possible. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  STAFF  OF  FEDERAL 
BOARD. 


A 


CCORDINGLY,      attention      has 
given  to  perfecting  the  organization 


of  the  staff  of  the   Federal    Board,  diana;   industrial  education,  Robert  J.  Leonard, 

and    persons    who    are    familiar    with    the  formerly  professor  of  indusrial  education,   Indi- 

leisurely  way  in  which   public  business   is  ^"^   ^^^^^  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
often    transacted    will    be    gratified    at    the  District  4,  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 

r,rr,rrv^^c  *K^*  u       u  J      •       u"      1-  agricultural   education,   agent  to  be    appointed; 

progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  direc-  .    .       •  ,      ,       .        t    %    ,tt  ■  ,       ; 

^j.,      ,.  .  .  mdustrial    education,    J.    C.    Wright,     formerly 

tion.      I  he  list  of  positions  provided  for  in  ^-.^^.^^  ^f  inj^^tHal  education,  public  schools, 

the  stafif  is  as  follows :  Kansas    City,   Mo. 
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District  5,  liead(juqiiaiteis  at  San  Francisco; 
agricultural  education,  W.  G.  Hummel,  form- 
erly associate  professor  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion, University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif.; 
industrial  education,  Ben  \V.  Johnson,  formerly 
director  of  industrial  education,  public  schools, 
Seattle,   Washington. 

Two  field  agents  in  home  economics, 
with  headquarters  at  Washington,  have 
been  appointed ;  Miss  Alice  M.  Loomis, 
formerly  head  of  the  department  of  home 
economics,  University  of  Nebraska,  and 
Miss  Anna  E.  Richardson,  who  formerly 
occupied  a  similar  position  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas, 

Other  appointments  include  special 
agents  for  research.  Dr.  John  Cummings, 
of  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  G.  Upham,  of  IVIilwaukee-Dow- 
ner  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  legal  ad- 
viser, Daniel  J.  Richardson ;  disbursing 
officer,  Henry  F.  Dolan ;  bookkeeper,  J.  F. 
Little. 

All  of  the  field  agents  were  called  to 
Washington  for  an  important  series  of 
conferences  beginning  October  1  and  last- 


ing about  ten  days.  At  this  time  the  field 
agents  were  given  definite  assignments  and 
instructions  as  to  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   POLICIES. 

THE  Federal  Board  has  prepared  for 
publication  a  tentative  statement  of 
policies  governing  the  administration  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  It  is  expected 
that  copies  of  this  statement  in  pamphlet 
form  will  be  available  at  an  early  date  for 
the  information  of  state  boards  and  others 
interested.  The  following  paragraphs 
constitute  a  digest  of  one  section  of  this 
report. 

1.  State  Boards  as  Trustees. — The  state 
boards  are  not  only  agents  for  the  states  in  car- 
rving  on  work  in  vocational  education,  but  also 
trustees  of  Federal  moneys.  As  such  they  are 
responsible  to  the  Federal  Government,  thru 
the  Federal  Board,  for  the  proper  expenditure 
of  such  funds  in  conformity  with  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  states  and  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Board. 

The  relationship  between  the  Federal  Board 
and   the   state  board    is   that   of   cooperation.      It 
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is  understood  that  the  federal  funds  will  be 
sent  continuously  from  year  to  year  for  the 
support  of  the  joint  enterprise  as  long  as  the 
state  observes  the  terms  of  the  cooperative 
agreement. 

2.  Fundamental  Aims  of  Federal  Aid. — The 
Federal  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  Federal 
aid  is  designed  (a)  to  stimulate  the  states  to 
undertake  a  new  and  needed  form  of  service 
(vocational  education)  which  the  national  Gov- 
ernment believes  necessary  to  the  public  wel- 
fare;, (b)  to  equalize,  in  part  at  least,  the  in- 
equalities of  burden  among  the  states  in  carry- 
ing on  this  service;  (c)  to  purchase  for  the 
national  Government  a  reasonable  degree  of 
participation  in  the  carrying  on  of  this  work 
in  which  the  national  Government  is  so  deep- 
ly concerned;  and  (d)  establish  standards  of 
efficiency  in  vocational  education,  and  to  set  up 
minimums  below  which  work  in  vocational  edu- 
cation for  which  reimbursement  from  Federal 
moneys  is  desired  cannot  be   allowed  to  fall. 

The  question  must  always  be  met  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  state  is  entitled  to  share  in 
the  distribution  of  Federal  funds.  Is  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  state  one  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  willing  to  accept?  Will,  or  can, 
the  state  properly  carry  out  the  plan  after  ag- 
leement  is  made? 

3.  Conditions  Upon  JFIiicli  Granted. — The 
grant,  for  certain  objects  specified  in  the  law, 
is  made  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  defi- 
nite plan  by  the  state  and  approved  by  the 
Federal  Board.  No  money  belongs  to  any  state 
or  to  any  community  as  of  right.  A  state  is 
entitled  to  receive  Federal  aid  only  when  it 
has  conformed  to  the  Act  and  has  had  its  plan 
approved,  and  a  community  or  institution  is 
entitled  to  receive  aid  only  when  it  shows  it- 
self able  and  ready  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  state  board. 

4.  Efficient  Use  of  Funds. — State  boards 
should  exercise  great  discretion  in  selecting 
schools  which  are  to  share  in  the  funds  and  in 
determining  the  amounts  to  be  allotted  to  each, 
in  order  to  insure  that  Federal  funds  are  used 
only  in  reimbursing  for  efficient  work.  There 
are  grave  difficulties  involved  in  distributing 
the  money  among  a  large  number  of  schools  in 
such  small  amounts  as  to  be  quite  ineffective  in 
securing  the  results  aimed  at. 

5.  Method  of  Reimhursment. — After  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  plans  submitted  by  the  states 
the   Federal    Board    will    decide     in     each     case 


whether  preliminary  approval  may  be  given. 
If  so,  the  Board  will  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  the  state  has  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  This  will  insure  to  states  whose  plans 
have  been  thus  approved  the  first  quarterly  in- 
stalment at  an  early  date.  As  soon  as  practica- 
ble, the  Board  will  assure  itself  further  that 
the  several  states  thus  certified  are  using  the 
Federal  funds  in  accordance  wih  the  terms  of 
the  Act.  Should  such  inquiry  disclose  in  any 
case  that  this  is  not  being  done,  the  right  is  re- 
served to  exercise  the  power  conferred  in  Sec- 
tion   16   to   withhold   further   grantc. 

6.  Institutions  Receiving  Federal  Funds. — 
In  the  case  of  any  institution  receiving  Federal 
aid  thru  the  state  board,  the  Federal  Board 
must  be  assured  (a)  that  the  institution  is  leg- 
ally qualified  under  the  Act,  (b)  that  the  state 
board  maintains  proper  supervision,  inspection, 
and  control,  and  (c)  that  the  courses  offered 
are  carried  on  in  conformity  with  the  plan  as 
agreed  upon  between  the  Federal  Board  and 
the  state  board. 

7.  Absolute  Standards. — The  Federal  Board 
may  not  exercise  discretion  in  administering 
mandatory  provisions  of  the  Act ;  such  as,  the 
prov^ision  of  at  least  six  months  of  directed  or 
supervised  practice  in  agriculture,  or  the  pro- 
vision that  instruction  in  the  trades  and  in- 
dustries for  persons  who  have  not  entered  upon 
employment  must  extend  over  not  less  than  nine 
months  in  the  year  and  for  not  less  than  30 
hours  per  week. 

8.  Discretionary  Standards.  —  Concerning 
provisions  where  discretion  and  interpretation 
are  allowed,  the  Federal  Board  reserves  the 
right  to  judge  the  arrangement  made  with 
each  state  in  the  light  of  local  conditions,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  fact  that  standards  in  every 
state  must  be  progressive,  and  that  no  standard 
can  be  permitted  to  fall  below  a  reasonable 
minimum   of  efficiency. 

9.  Persons  for  IF/tom  Vocational  Education 
is  Intended. — The  Federal  Board  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  schools  and  classes  fostered 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  are  for  the  clear- 
ly avowed  purpose  of  giving  thoro  vocational 
instruction  to  healthy,  normal  individuals,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  profita- 
ble and  efficient  employment,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  backward,  de- 
ficient, incorrigible,  or  otherwise  subnormal  in- 
dividuals. 
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10.  Nature  of  Agrtcmcnt. — It  is  regarded  as 
impracticable  as  well  as  undesirable  to  set  up 
a  uniform  plan  for  all  parts  of  this  widely  di- 
versified country  with  its  differing  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  industrial  conditions.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  plan  for  cooperation  is 
proposed  by  a  state  board  for  a  state,  and  is 
approved  by  the   Federal   Board   for  that  state. 

11.  Relations  ivitli  State  Boards  Only. — 
Agents  of  the  Federal  Board  will  deal  officially 
only  with  the  state  boards  and  their  recognized 
agents,  not  with  individual  schools  and  insti- 
tutions. The  Federal  Board  reserves  the  right 
to  inspect  any  school  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  state  is  carrying  out  proper- 
ly the  plan  agreed  upon.  It  is  not  intended 
to  preclude  the  giving  of  advice  to  schools  by 
the  Federal  Board  or  its  agents  at  the  request 
of  the  state  board  or  its  agents. 

12.  Agreement  for  One  Year  Only. — It  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  state  propose  plans  for 
using  the  Federal  money  for  one  fiscal  year 
only.  In  this  way  they  will  be  able  from  year 
to  year  to  improve  their  plans  and  standards 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  development  of  the  work 
and  to  conditions  in  the  states  and  communities. 

13.  Stuilies  and  Investigations. — In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Section  6,  the  Fed- 
eral Board  proposes  to  aid  the  states  b}^  means 
of  studies  and  investigations  made  thru  its  re- 
search department.  Bulletins,  circulars,  and 
announcements  will  be  issued  from  time  to 
time.  It  will  undertake  to  answer  specific  in- 
quiries from  the  state  boards,  and  welcomes 
suggestions  as  to  studies  and  investigations  that 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  several  states. 

14.  Supervision. — Good  teachers  and  good 
supervisors  are  absolutely  indispensable  in  ef- 
fective vocational  education,  particularly  at  the 
present  time.  The  Federal  Board,  therefore, 
urges  the  state  boards  to  provide  for  supervis- 
ion and  inspection  and  to  make  them  as  exten- 
sive and  thoro  as  possible. 

15.  Standards  for  Plant  and  Equip ment. — 
Until  definite  standards  can  be  formulated  with 
reference  to  plant,  equipment,  and  mainten- 
ance, the  Federal  Board  will  for  the  present 
hold  the  state  boards  responsible  only  for  de- 
termining that  the  plant  and  equipment  in  the 
case  of  anj^  school  or  class  are  adequate  to  car- 


ry out  the  purposes  for  which  the  school  is  es- 
tablished, and  that  the  amount  expended  for 
maintenance  is  sufficient  to  insure  reasonable 
standards  of  work  and  to  secure  teachers  who 
are   properly   prepared   to  do   that  work. 

VOCATIONAL  RE-EDUCATION  OF  CRIP- 
PLED SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS. 

ONE  of  the  acute  problems  arising 
out  of  the  great  world  war  is  that 
of  the  rehabilitation  and  return  to' 
social  and  economic  life  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  have  become  blind,  deaf,  crip- 
pled, or  maimed  in  various  degrees.  For 
the  study  and  solution  of  this  problem 
there  has  been  created  the  more  or  less 
technical  term  of  "vocational  re-educa- 
tion. 

It  has  been  decided  that  this  is  to  be  the 
first  major  studj^  of  the  research  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
H.  Winslow\  The  study  is  to  be  made  in 
cooperation  with  the  War  Department, 
which  is  to  be  represented  by  a  committee 
of  officers  from  the  staff  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  assisted  by  two  specialists  in  voca- 
tional education,  Wilson  H.  Henderson, 
Extension  Division,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  M,  W.  Murray,  director  of  in- 
dustrial education,  public  schools,  Newton- 
ville,  Mass.  The  two  last  named  have 
been  mustered  into  the  service  with  the 
rank  of  major,  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington where  they  reported  for  duty  early 
in  October, 

The  interested  reader  will  find  a  most 
illuminating  account  of  certain  of  the  ele- 
ments involved  in  this  problem  of  voca- 
tional re-education  in  "Social  Forces  in 
War  Time,"  by  Dr,  Edward  T.  Devine, 
in  The  Survey  for  September  29,  1917, 
pp.  566-9. 


OPEN  QUESTIONS 

'There  is  more  to  be  said  on  this  subject." 


HERE  is  a  question  that  surely  de- 
serves an  answer — many  of  them. 
There  ought  to  be  a  dozen  men  of  exper- 
ience in  the  country  who  would  be  glad  to 
help  out  this  young  man  who  is  just  now 
discovering  how  far  from  ideal  the  teach- 
ing conditions  may  be,  even  in  a  progress-  j^j.  Editor: 
ive  Western  town  where  the  citizens  take 
pride  in  their  schools  and  are  glad  to  sup- 
port them  liberally. 

MANY   KINDS    OF   WORK   OR    FEW? 

Mr.  Editor: 

I  am  teaching  woodworking  and  mechanical 
drawing  in  a  prosperous,  up-to-date,  growing 
town  of  about  5,000  inhabitants  in  the  center  of 
a  county,  mainly  devoted  to  farming  and  graz- 
ing. Next  year  we  expect  to  have  a  new  school 
building  and  establish  junior  high  school  work. 
The  school  board  is  willing  to  purchase  all 
needed   equipment. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  manual  training 
in  the  schools  of  the  town  has  consisted  of 
benchwork  from  the  seventh  grade  thru  the 
second  year  of  the  high  school,  and  a  half  year 
of  mechanical  drawing  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
last  year  of  woodworking.  Students  are  al- 
lowed to  select  their  subjects  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  high  school  and  there  they  are  required 
to  take  their  manual  training  ichenever  they 
do  not  have  anything  else.  As  a  result  of  this 
I  have  twenty  high  school  students  coming  in 
and  going  out  of  my  room  during  the  day 
from  9  o'clock  to  4:30  I  cannot  get  them  all, 
or  even  a  large  proportion  of  them  at  any  one 
time.  The  students  are  ambitious,  and  do  very 
creditable  work.  Keeping  up  interest  in  the 
work   is  the   least  of  my   troubles,   but  manual 


each  branch  of  the  work,  and  require  the  stu- 
dents to  adjust  themselves  to  that  program,  in- 
stead of  having  the  teacher  adjust  his  work  to 
each  individual  student's  program? 

— H.  A.  H. 

A  BEATEN   PATH   TO    HIS   DOOR. 


Where  in  the  writings  of  Emerson  did  the 
following  quotation   appear? 

"If  a  man  make  a  better  mousetrap  than  his 
neighbor,  tho  he  build  his  house  in  the  woods, 
the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door." 

The  following  reply  to  the  above  quest- 
ion is  furnished  by  Miss  Louise  Booth, 
reference  librarian,  Peoria  Public  Library: 

The  quotation,  as  we  know  it,  occurred  in 
a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  John  Paxton,  pastoi 
of  the  West  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City,  from  1882-1893.  The  exact  quotation  is 
as  follows:  "If  a  man  write  a  better  book, 
preach  a  better  sermon,  or  make  a  better  mouse- 
trap than  his  neighbor,  tho  he  build  his  house 
in  the  woods,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten 
path  to  his  door." 

The  idea  in  the  foregoing  was  borrowed 
from  Emerson,  since  the  following  appears  in 
Emerson's  Journals,  Volume  VIII,  page  528, 
and  reads  as  follows:  "I  trust  a  good  deal  to 
common  fame,  as  we  all  must.  If  a  man  has 
good  corn,  or  wood,  or  boards,  or  pigs  to  sell, 
or  can  make  better  chairs,  or  knives,  crucf- 
bles,  or  church  organs,  than  anybody  else,  you 
will  find  a  broad  hard  beaten  road  to  his  house, 
though  it  be  in  the  woods." 


PROPORTIONS   OF   JOINTS. 


training   has   merely    an     excuse     for    existing      Dear  sir: 


here;  it  is  not  considered  very  essential. 

I  need  suggestions  from  teachers  who  have 
had  more  experience.  Considering  the  school 
conditions  and  the  attitude  of  the  school  board, 
VI hat  changes  should  be  made  when  the  new 
junior  high  school  opens?  Should  we  offer  a 
greater  number  of  lines  of  work?  Would  you 
advocate  carpentry,  metalwork,  and  concrete 
work,   or   what?      Is    it   not    desirable    that   the 


Replying  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Edmunds  m 
your  September  number,  may  I  offer  a  few  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  proportions  of  the  mor- 
tise-and-tenon  joint?  In  general  I  agree  with 
your  other  correspondents  that  no  fixed  rule  can 
be  laid  down  regulating  the  proportions  of 
joints,  since  these  must  be  modified  to  suit  so 
many  and  so  varied  conditions.  The  rule  that 
a  joint  shall  be  so  proportioned  that  the   parts 


teacher  have   a   fixed   time   in   his   program   for       joined   shall   be   weakened    as   little   as   possible 
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is  sound.  Inn  it   lacks  definiteness.     It  is  merely 
the  riiie  of  cominoii  sense. 

ri;cre  is,  however,  a  tolerably  risid  rule 
used  in  the  framing  of  buildings,  viz..  that  the 
thickness  of  the  tenon  shall  be  one-third  the 
thickness  of  the  timber.  A  2-iiich  tenon  on  a 
6-inch  beam,  for  example,  would  afford  a.> 
much  strength  in  that  timber  as  could  be  ob- 
tained without  urulul\  weakening  the  post  by 
a  larger  mortise.  Since  mortises  are  cut  thru 
in  tliis  work  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  timber  is 
considerably  weakened  thereby  in  any  case.  The 
width  rf  il;e  tenon  is  generally  the  full  width 
of  the  beam,  and  its  length,  of  course,  is  de- 
termined   by   the   width    of   the   mortised    piece. 

In  cabinet  making  conditions  are  very  differ 
ent.  Take,  for  example,  the  framing  of  a  door 
from  stock  "s  inch  thick.  To  apply  tlie  build- 
er's rule  here  would  make  a  very  weak  tenon 
as  well  as  a  very  vulgar  fraction.  The  tenon 
en  the  rail  is  reiiuced  in  width  by  the  groove 
cr  rabbet  on  the  inside  and  by  the  relish  on 
the  outside,  and  it  is  limited  in  length  by  the 
fact  that  the  mortise  is  blind,  so  we  must  com- 
pensate by  giving  it  as  much  thickness  as  prac- 
ticable. The  stile  gains  (as  compared  with  the 
timber  joint)  where  the  rail  looses.  It  is  not 
mortised  thru  nor  is  the  mortise  cut  the  full 
width  of  the  rail,  and  for  these  reasons,  added 
to  the  fact  that  the  whole  joint  is  made  solid 
by  the  use  of  glue,  we  can  afford  to  enlarge  the 
mortise  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  cheeks.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable 
to  have  the  thickness  of  the  panel  equal  to  that 
of  the  tenon,  thus  making  the  groove  coincide 
with  the  mortise.  My  own  custom  is  to  make 
the  tenon  on  "i-inch  stock  not  less  than  ^s-indi 
thick.     Hut  I   would  hesitate  to  call  this   a  rule. 

I  am  aware  that  machine-made  doors  are 
often  mortised  about  one-third  the  thickness  of 
the  stock.  I  know  also  that  many  machine- 
made  doors  have  no  mortise  or  tenon  whatever, 
because  it  is  easier,  and  therefore  cheaper,  to 
make  them  that  way.  but  such  doors  are  a 
v.retched  makeshift.  The  rules  for  cheapness 
are  not  the  rules  for  strength. 

Mr.  Schmidt  speaks  of  the  mortises  in  the 
leg  of  a  table  meeting  in  the  center.  This,  if 
meant  literally,  is  poor  practice.  The  mortises 
should  meet,  but  not  in  the  center.  A  glance 
at  the  accompanying  sketch  will  show  this 
clearly.  At  A  the  mortise  is  laid  out  equally 
distant  from  the  inside  and  outside  surfaces  of 
the  leg,  i.e.,  centrally;  at  B  it  is  outside  of  the 


center.      In   the   latter  example   not  onlv    is   the 

leg    much    stronger    and    the    tenon  longer,    but 

there   is    room   for   iilocking,    which  is   quite   es- 
sential   in   a   good   talile   frame. 


A  B 

The  tabulation  of  the  correct  proportions  of 
the  mortise-and-tenon  joint  under  all  possible 
conditions  \vould  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  more  reason  for  it 
than  for  an  elaborate  set  of  rules  for  the  size, 
number  and  spacing  of  nails  in  the  side  of  a 
box,  or  the  sizes  of  hinges  for  doors  of  given 
dimensions.  Such  questions  are  determined  by 
the  judgment  of  the  worker.  Present  such  a 
set  of  rules  to  a  cabinet-maker  or  carpenter  of 
experience  and  he  will  use  it,  no  doubt — to 
light  his  pipe. — W.  F.  Vroom,  New  York  Citv. 

VERTICAL  OR  SLOPING  LETTERS. 

Dear   Editor: 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  L.  F.  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  in  regard  to  the  choice  between 
vertical  and  slant  letters,  under  most  conditions 
slaiu  letters  allow  a  more  convenient  and  natu- 
ral movement  of  the  hand.  The  variation  in 
the  slant  of  three  lines,  all  of  which  have  a 
general  direction  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
vertical,  is  not  as  noticeable  as  the  variation  in 
the  slant  of  similar  lines,  one  of  which  is  ver- 
tical, one  slanting  a  little  to  the  left  and  one 
a  little  to  the  right.  The  latter  condition  is 
apt  to  occur  in  teaching  vertical  letters. 
Willman,  Minn.  — Ed.   R.   Bender 

Mr.   Editor: 

Just  a  word  in  reply  to  the  question  of  Mr. 
F.  Teach  the  slope  lettering.  It  is  the  more 
commonly  used.  There  are  so  many  vertical 
lines  on  a  drawing  with  which  to  compare  the 
^■ertical  lettering  that  such  lettering  looks  badly 
unless  excellently  done.  In  any  case,  whichever 
is  taught,  stick  to  one  or  the  other,  don't  teach 
both  unless  you  want  drawings  handed  to  you 
later  with  the  two  systems  indiscriminately 
mixed. — John  E.  Doren, 

Technical    High    School, 
Oakland,   California. 
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Editor   of   Open   Questions: 

Replying  to  "L.  F."  who  in  the  September 
issue  asks  for  help  in  regard  to  "Which  and 
Why"  in  teaching  lettering  to  seventh  and 
eighth   grade  classes. 

"He  who  hesitates  is  lost."  L.  F.  has  been 
relying  on  books.  He  has  found  that  many 
books  give  both  the  vertical  letters  and  the 
sloping  letters  and  he  has  locked  in  vain,  it 
seems,  for  some  book  to  tell  him  which  and  wh\. 
L.  F.  also  sends  up  that  old  time  wail  of  "1 
do  not  have  time."  This  calls  to  my  mind  the 
fable  of  the  pendulum  of  the  farmer's  clock 
who  became  discouraged  when  he  found  that 
he  had  to  wag  60  times  in  a  minute,  3,600 
times  in  an  hour,  and  86,400  times  in  each  24 
hours.  After  a  lengthy  dialogue  the  hands, 
who  were  quick  at  figures,  set  the  pendulum 
right  by  showing  him  that  even  tho  he  had 
to  do  all  these  swings  in  24  hours  he  was  only 
required  to  make  one  stroke  or  swing  in  one 
second. 

A  few  years  ago — about  twenty — a  professor 
had  the  task  of  teaching  me  History  of  Edu- 
cation, principles  of  education,  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching.  He  knew  that  he  could  only 
have  me  for  two  years.  He  also  knew  that  he 
could  not  teach  me  all  that  is  to  be  taught  in 
any  one  of  these  subjects.  He  did  not  throw  up 
his  hands  and  ask  which  he  should  teach.  He 
knew  that  each  was  essential  to  my  future  suc- 
cess and  he  taught  me,  as  best  he  could,  the 
elements  and  fundamental  principles  of  each. 
If  I  had  those  boys  for  only  one  hour  in  their 
school  life  and  was  supposed  to  teach  them 
lettering  I  would  teach  them  all  I  could  of  the 
essential  principles  of  lettering  and  finish  the 
lesson  in  full  faith  that  the  next  teacher  would 
take  the  matter  up  at  the  point  I  left  them  and 
go  on  to  complete  success. 

Since  reading  the  question  as  propounded  by 
L.  F.  I  have  made  a  point  of  examining  a  great 
many  blueprints  that  have  been  put  out  by  dif- 
ferent architects  and  draftsmen  on  actual  plans 
and  specifications  for  workmen  to  follow.  I 
am  unable  to  say  which  predominates.  Some 
use  both  the  slant  and  the  vertical  letters  on 
the  same  plate;  some  use  only  vertical  letters 
at  all  times;  some  use  only  slant  letters  at  all 
times.  I  should  use  both  styles  on  a  plate  if 
there  were  occasion  for  details,  etc.;  on  the 
plans   or   plate.      I    would    make    the    legend    in 


vertical  letters  and  the  details,  dimensions,  etc., 
in   the  slant  letters. 

Why?  Because  I  can  do  it  in  less  time.  Sec- 
ond, because  a  slight  inclination  from  the  ver- 
tical shows  very  badly  in  a  set  of  words  that 
are   made   in  the  vertical. 

Mv  advice  to  L.  F.  is:  Teach  both  vertical 
and  slant  letters  to  your  classes  if  you  ceach 
ihem    lettering   at   all. 

In  reply  to  the  Why  I  would  say:  Because 
they  are  only  made  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
ments of  one  principle  if  you  teach  only  one 
form.  L.  F.  may  get  some  light  on  his  problem 
if  he  will  reason  from  his  experience  in  spelling 
and  ask  himself  the  question  why  teach  oral 
and  written  spelling,  or  why  learn  the  printed 
form   of   letters   and    also  the   script. 

— Frank  H.  Shepherd, 
State  Agricultural   College, 

Corvallis,   Oregon. 

TEXTBOOK   INDIGESTION. 

AN     ANSWER    TO    MR.    F. 

Mr   Editor : 

Whenever  the  question,  "what  to  teach,"  is 
raised,  it  never  fails  to  arouse  in  me  a  feeling 
of  sympathy,  for  the  individual  who  is  "up 
against  it."  We  have  all  been  there,  and,  what 
is  more,  if  we  mean  to  keep  on  growing — to  be 
constantly  doing  new  things,  we  are  bound  to 
meet  many  more  times  in  the  course  of  our 
work  the  little  old  boat  with  the  same  old 
name  .  Searching  for  the  truth,  I  take  it  is  a 
sure  sign  of  promise  for  him  who  would  know 
the   right   from   the  wrong. 

The  severest  indictment  that  has  been  and 
still  is  served  upon  the  teachers  of  industrial 
subjects  to-day,  is  the  charge  that  we  are  not 
"putting  across  the  real  stuff."  The  standards 
set  up  for  us  to  meet  nowadays,  are  the  stand- 
ards of  the  commercially  practical,  and  meet 
them  we  must  or  stand  ready  to  hear  the  ver- 
dict of  "guilty"  pronounced.  The  problem  of 
teaching  lettering — what,  and  how  it  should  be 
taught — presents  a  situation  which  unless  we 
are  very  careful,  will  bring  down  upon  our 
heads,  and  justly  so,  the  wrath  of  the  practical 
world,  which   is,  of  necessity,  to  be  our  judge. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  "Should  I 
teach  vertical  or  sloping  letters?'  for  in  good 
commercial  drafting-room  practice  both  styles 
of  lettering  are  used.     To  the  teacher  who  has 
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not  enjoyed  tlie  opportunity  of  a  journeyman's 
training  and  experience,  there  is  confronting 
him  the  danger  that  so  many  are  heir  to,  and 
that  is  the  danger  of  textbook  indigestion.  By 
that  I  mean,  that  if  a  textbooic  is  used  in  the 
teaching  of  a  shop  subject  and  it  prescribes  the 
teaching  to  both  this  and  that  or  this  or  that, 
there  are  those  ^vho  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  last  word  has  been  written  on  the 
subject.  Too  many  forget  that  textbooks  are 
not  written  for  the  purpose  of  being  swallowed 
in  ioto,  but  rather  to  be  used  with  discretion 
as   references   and    guides. 

If  mechanical  drawing  is  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  whether  it  be  in  the  grammar  grades 
or  the  higher  grades — whether  for  so-called 
cultural  purpose  or  for  practical  reasons,  it 
should  be  taught  in  a  manner  acceptable  to 
good  shop  practice.  Since  good  shop  practice 
accepts  both  vertical  and  sloping  letters,  the 
thing  for  the  teacher  in  any  community  to  do, 
is  not  to  blindly  follow  what  his  textbook  de- 
crees, but  rather  to  seek  the  advice  of  those 
practical  draughtsmen  in  his  community,  who 
when  the  first  opportunity  presents  itself,  are 
bound  to  be  his  severest  critics. 

Every  drafting  room  in  the  country  has  its 
own  particular  way  of  having  things  done.  It 
would  be  an  extremely  difficult  task  for  one 
to  attempt  to  determine  shop  standards  and  con- 
ventions that  could  be  applied  with  equal  satis- 
faction in  every  drafting  room  in  the  United 
States.  The  saying,  "There's  more  than  one 
way  of  killing  a  cat,"  surely  holds  good  in  this 
instance. 

Therefore  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  F.  visit 
the  drafting  rooms  in  his  neighborhood  and 
find  out  what  and  how  they  are  doing  the 
things  he  is  undecided  about,  and  then  act  in 
accordance  with  their  practice.  If  we  are  to 
get  a  nod  of  approval  from  the  practical  world 
for  the  work  we  shop  teachers  are  doing,  we 
must  convince  them  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
technically  correct.  It  is  to  our  advantage  and 
particularly  to  the  pupils'  advantage  that  we 
practice  the  closest  possible  correlation  between 
the  school  and  the  shop,  which  in  all  probabil- 
ity-, will  draw  its  future  employes  from  the 
very  boys  we  now  have  under  our  care. 

— Walter   R.   Reisner, 
State    Normal    and   Training    School, 

Oswego,  New  York. 


TEACHING    FRACTIONS    IN   THE    SHOP. 

To   Editor   of    Open    Questions'. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  depart- 
ment during  the  past  year,  and  especially  in 
the  discussion  on  the  teaching  of  fractions  in 
the  shop.  >  Since  I  spent  several  years  as  a 
teacher  of  manual  training  in  the  grades,  I 
may  be  able  to  contribute  something  which 
will  be  of  assistance  to  those  confronted  by 
this    problem. 

In  the  first  place,  while  whole  classes  may 
be  found  which  are  quite  deficient  in  the  hand- 
ling of  fractions,  due  to  poor  teaching,  the 
trouble  is  ususally  with  individual  members. 
In  such  cases  the  shop  teacher  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  the  value  of  manual 
training  as  a  method  in  teaching  arithmetic, 
for  where  a  boy  has  failed  in  mastering  frac- 
tions, the  common  cause  is  lack  of  interest  aris- 
ing from  inadequate  practical  application  of 
the  principles  involved.  The  manual  training 
shop  furnishes  an  ideal  opportunity  for  the  de- 
sired application.  Then,  frequently  a  boy  is 
able  to  work  the  problems  encountered  with 
paper  and  pencil,  but  becomes  confused  when 
he  must  do  without  them.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  usually  too  cumbersome.  For  exam- 
ple, suppose  it  is  necesary  to  find  the  com- 
bined thickness  of  two  boards,  each  \Vs  inch. 
A  boy  will  frequently  proceed  by  first  chang- 
ing the  mixed  number  to  an  improper  fraction, 
then  multiply  the  numerator  by  2  and  finally 
reduce  back  to  a  mixed  number  giving  the  an- 
swer as  2  2/8  inch.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for 
the  shop  teacher  to  show  him  how  simple  the 
mental  process  is  when  the  whole  number  and 
fraction  are  multiplied  separately.  I  discov- 
ered an  interesting  thing  in  this  shop  arithmet- 
is.  I  found  that  when  a  boy  had  trouble  with  a 
problem  in  inches,  if  I  gave  him  a  problem  in 
dollars  and  cents  involving  the  same  operations 
he  could  usually  work  it  right  off. 

In  brief,  my  judgment  is  that  while  it  would 
not  be  advisable  for  the  shop  teacher  to  spend 
much  of  the  time  of  a  class  in  attempting  to 
teach  fractions  in  a  formal  way,  he  should 
make  every  effort  to  assist  each  boy  to  find 
the  best  way  to  solve  his  problem  at  the  time 
he  encounters  difficulty. — Vernon  E.  Sayre, 
University  of   North    Dakota, 

Grand    Forks,    N.    Dak. 


SHOP  NOTES  AND  PROBLEMS 

Albert  F.  Siepert,  Editor. 


PEDESTAL. 

THE  pedestal  shown  in  tlie  photograph  and 
drawing  is  a  satisfactory  project  for 
eighth  grade  or  high  school  pupils.  The  column 
ma}^  be  made  with  either  mitered  or  butt  joints 


PEDESTAL. 

depending  upon  the  ability  of  the  workman. 
The  kind  of  wood  and  finish  depend  upon 
where  the  completed   article  is  to  be  used. 

— Stanley    Mythaler, 
Spring  Valley,    Minn. 

VIOLIN. 

The  photograph  shown  is  an  instrument  "in 
the  white"  made  by  Stanford  Berry,  a  colored 
pupil  of  the  Cass  Technical  High  School,  De- 
troit, Mich.  The  work  was  done  upon  the  boy's 
own  initiative  and  without  particular  help  from 
others.  The  sounding  board  is  of  pine,  carved 
and  planed  into  shape.  The  sides  are  of  maple 
veneer  stock  bent  about  a  band-sawed  form. 
The  back  is  made  of  the  same  material.  The 
instrument  is  the  sixth  one  made  by  the  boy. 
His  first  one  was  made  of  shingles  and  resem- 


bled a  ukelale.  The  second  was  made  from 
veneer  which  gave  a  more  correct  shape  but 
proved  too  thin.  The  third  was  made  from  an 
orange  box,  and  was  very  heavy.  The  fourth 
was  made  at  the  Sumner  High  School,  St.  Louis. 
It  had  a  good  shape  but  the  walnut  used  in  its 
construction  made  it  too  heavy.     The  fifth  was 


violin    made    by    a    DETROIT   BOY. 

more  perfect  as  to  form,  weight  and  shape  of 
front  and  back,  but  the  fault  lay  in  the  length 
of  the  neck.  The  last  one  gives  the  maker  a 
peculiar  satisfaction  as  a  member  of  the  school 
orchestra.  — Alexander  Macdonald, 

Detroit,    Michigan. 

DRILL  PRESS. 

The  photograph  shows  a  drill  press  made  by 
third  year  boys  in  second  year  machine  shop 
practice  at  Ely,  Minn.  The  machine  is  made 
of  pipe  and  pipe-fittings  left  from  heating  and 
plumbing  changes  in  the  building.  The  cone 
pulleys  were  made  from  an  old  bar  of  4-inch 
stock.  The  drive  pulley  was  taken  from  old 
countershafts.  The  bearings  are  babbitted. 
While  gears  would  be  better,  friction   drive  is 
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used.  The  thrust  is  taken  by  a  single  ball  on 
a  cup-pointed  set  screw.  The  table  is  made 
from  the  face-plate  of  an  old  lathe.  The  table 
arm  is  the  only  piece  which  required  a  new 
pattern   and  casting. 

— C.  M.  Hewitt, 
Bradley    Institute. 


DRILL    PRESS    MADE    OF    PIPE. 

MEDICINE  CABINET  WITH   SHAVING 
COMPARTMENT. 

A  medicine  cabinet  of  the  usual  type  is  not 
very  convenient  to  use  for  shaving,  since  the 
door  with  the  mirror  in  it  has  to  be  opened 
each  time  any  of  the  accessories  are  to  be  used, 
lo  overcome  this  inconvenience  a  cabinet  with 
a  shaving  compartment  has  been  designed  and 
several  have  been   made   at  this  school. 

The  door  of  this  compartment,  which  from 
the  outside  appearance  looks  like  a  drawer, 
will  swing  downward  and  form  a  shelf  for 
the  razor  and  shaving  cup  as  well  as  any  other 
equipment  that  may  be  desirable.  This  will 
make  it  possible  to  leave  the  mirror  undisturb- 
ed during  the  entire  process  of  shaving.  When 
the    shaving    is    done   the    articles    which    have 


been  in  use  are  simply  pushed  back  into  the 
compartment  and  the   door  closed. 

A  cabinet  of  this  kind  will  give  the  man  of 
the  house  a  private  place  for  his  shaving  equip- 
ment— a  thing  every  man  seems  to  have  a 
great   desire   for. 

This  cabinet  can  be  made  either  to  hang  on 
the  wall  or  be  built  into  the  wall.     The  accom- 
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MEDICINE     CABINET. 

panying  drawings  and  photograph  were  made 
of  the  latter  type.  This  makes  a  more  desirable 
cabinet. 

Any  plastered  wall  can  be  cut  for  this  cab- 
inet by  the  following  method:  Place  the  cab- 
inet at  a  convenient  height  on  the  wall.  Line 
one  side  up  perpendicular  by  using  a  weight  on 
a  string,  if  a  spirit  level  cannot  be  had.  Draw 
a  pencil  line  around  the  cabinet.  Proceed 
with  an  old  chisel  and  saw  to  cut  the  plaster 
making  the  hole  V2"  larger  all  around  than  the 
pencil  line  indicates.  The  casing  will  cover 
this  opening  around  the  edge.  If  a  stud  is  en- 
countered it  may  be  cut  off  without  weakening 
the  wall  to   any  great  extent. 

It  is  usually  desirable  to  place  the  cabinet 
directly  above  the  lavatory.  In  adjusting  the 
cabinet  for  height  the  shorter  members  of  the 
family  should  be  considered  as  well  as  the 
taller.  The  mirror  being  18"  high  will  accom- 
modate  all   except  small  children. 

It  is  better  to  leave  off  the  last  two  coats  of 
paint  until  the  cabinet  is  set  in  the  wall.  This 
will  eliminate  the  chance  of  scarring  and  also 
give   an   opportunity    to    putty    the    nail    holes 
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after  the  cabinet  is  nailed.  If  this  method  is 
not  used  the  cabinet  may  be  fastened  with 
round  head  brass  or  nickel   plated  screws. 

— E.  E.   Ericson. 
Director  of   Manual   Arts, 
East  Central   State  Normal, 

Ada,  Oklahoma. 


caning  by  three;  the  finishing  by  four;  and  the 
upholstery  by  four  others.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted in  a  semester  of  nineteen  weeks,  the  boys 
having  one  continuous  half-day  of  work  week- 
ly. — L.  Day  Perry, 

Supervisor  of  Manual  Training, 

Joliet,    Illinois, 


A    FURNITURE   DISPLAY. 

This  photograph  shows  a  scheme  for  exhibit- 
ing the  work  of  pupils  which  should  prove 
suggestive.  The  settings  or  walls  are  perma- 
nent. The  color  scheme  is  varied  from  year  to 
year.  The  hangings  and  coverings  were  made 
by  the  eighth  grade  girls,  while  the  furniture 
is  the  work  of  grammar  grade  pupils  varying 
in  age  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years.  The  can- 
ed set  was  made  for  the  reception  room  of  one 
of  the  new  schools.  It  is  of  quartered  white 
oak,  fumed,  and  finished  flat.  The  construction 
work  was   done   by   a    group   of   six   boys ;    the 


WOOD  TURNINGS. 

This  attractive  group  of  articles  were  turned 
by  second  and  third  year  high  school  students 
in  the  shop  of  The  Northern  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial School,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.  The  origin- 
al designs  are  the  work  of  the  instructor,  H.  P. 
Gerber,   who  has  contributed   the   photograph. 

CARVED    SILVER   CHEST. 

This  project  was  designed  and  made  by  Fer- 
ris Mather,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  while  a  student  at 
Bradley  Institute.  The  chest  is  made  of  blade 
walnut   with   the   escutcheon    of   etched    copper. 


Readers  are  invited  to  send  contributions  to  this  department — Editor. 
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WOOD   TURNINGS   FROM   THE    NORTHERN    NORMAL   AND   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL 
ABERDEEN^    SOUTH   DAKOTA.  ' 
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SILVER    CHEST. 


A    FURNITURE    DISPLAY,    JOI.IET,    ILLINOIS. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS 


How  Children  Learn  to  Draw,  by  Walter 
Sargent  and  Elizabeth  S.  Miller.  Ginn  & 
Company,  1916;  5'4x7%  in.;  264  pages;  price 
$1.00. 

This  book  gives  the  results  of  a  long  series 
of  experiments  which  Professor  Sargent  and 
his  assistants  have  been  carrying  on  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  In  plan  and  pro- 
cedure these  experiments  have  utilized  the  best 
thought  from  the  field  of  psychology  and  child 
study,  the  point  of  view  and  training  of  the 
art  schools,  and  the  experience  of  the  expert 
teachers  of  elementary  school  children.  But 
the  results  as  given  are  not  tabulations  of  sta- 
tistics; they  are,  rather,  the  conclusions  of  the 
experimenters,  working  principles,  and  sug- 
gestive work  to  be  done.  The  book  contains 
illustrations  of   typical   work. 

The  one  thing  that  seems  to  stand  out  prom- 
inently in  the  conclusions  of  the  book  is  that 
"interest  in  telling  something  is  the  motive 
which  inspires  all  good  drawing."  Simple  as 
this  statement  may  seem,  and  readily  as  it  will 
be  accepted  in  theory  by  many,  its  application 
in  practice  would  produce  results  but  little 
short  of  revolutionary  in  the  majority  of  school 
systems.  But  Professor  Sargent  does  not  mere- 
ly state  principles;  he  indicates  how  it  is  possi- 
ble to  live  up  to  these  principles  in  practical 
school  work.  For  progressive  teachers  of  draw- 
ing this  book  is  indispensible ;  for  teachers  of 
the  other  manual  arts,  it  will  throw  light  on 
methods   of   procedure    in    teaching. 

The  Industrial  Arts  in  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, by  Leon  L.  Winslow  and  August  P. 
Gompf.  Published  by  the  authors  at  State 
Normal  College,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  6x9 
inches;    110   pages;    price,   $1.25. 

This  book  contains  (1)  descriptive  material 
regarding  twenty  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries, (2)  a  list  of  projects  suggested  by  these 
industries  and  adapted  to  instruction  in  the  six 
grades  of  the  elementary  school,  (3)  a  classi- 
fication of  industry,  (4)  a  list  of  helpful  ref- 
erence books.  In  the  preparation  of  the  book 
the  authors  have  had  in  mind  two  classes  of 
individuals  First,  teachers  engaged  in  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  grades;  and,  second 
students  in  normal  schools  and  colleges  who  are 
preparing    to    become     teachers     in     elementary 


schools  In  the  first  instance  the  book  will  be  a 
reference  work ;  in  the  second  a  textbook  for 
use    in    elementary    industrial    art    courses. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  authors  is  revealed 
in  the  introduction  when  they  say  that  "for  the 
purpose  of  organization  most  of  the  drawing 
and  construction  work  done  in  the  elementary 
schools  will  fall  to  the  subject  of  industrial  arts, 
not  because  industrial  arts  Is  a  manual  subject 
but  rather  because  it  is  an  industrial  subject, 
and  because  industry  deals  more  with  activi- 
ties than  do  history  or  geography  or  arithmetic. 
As  phases  of  school  life,  drawing  and  manual 
training  are  at  the  disposal  of  all  school  stud- 
ies, but  the  time  has  gone  by  when  drawing 
and  manual  training  should  be  regarded  as 
subjects    in    the    elementary    school." 

Essentials  of  Meclicnical  Drawing,  by  L.  J. 
Smith,  professor  of  agricultural  engincerinc. 
Manitoba  Agricultural  College  .  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York,  1917.  Size,  5  x  7V2  in.;  57 
pages;    price,    50   cents. 

This  Is  a  brief  treatment  of  the  rudiments  of 
mechanical  drawing  which  piecede  the  suc- 
cessful drawing  of  plans  of  buildings.  The 
first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  mechanical 
sketching,  including  some  simple  lettering.  Then 
follows  a  suggestive  outline  for  a  short  course 
In  drawing,  using  the  pencil  and  ruler.  Finally 
it  contains  a  suggestive  list  of  exercises  for  a 
short  course  In  drawing  with  instruments.  It 
ends  with  sections  of  barns  and  a  floor  plan  of 
a    house. 

Furniture  Making,  by  R.  S.  Bowers,  John 
Bovingdon  and  other  designer-craftsmen.  David 
McKay,  Philadelphia.  Size,  5y2  x  8  in.;  407 
pages,    with    1082    illustrations;    price,    $2.00. 

Americans  have  inherited  much  of  their 
knowledge  of  cabinet  making  and  their  styles 
In  furniture  from  England.  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  that  many  of  the  most  popular  books 
on  furniture  and  furniture  making  should  have 
been  written  in  England.  The  present  volume 
is  what  might  be  termed  a  popuplar  presenta- 
tion of  the  technical  side  of  a  variety  of  Eng- 
lish furniture,  mostly  modern.  The  subject  is 
divided  Into  chapters  according  to  the  use  of 
the  piece  of  furniture;  for  example,  book  cases, 
clock  cases,  hanging  cabinets,  corner  cupboards, 
etc.,  to  the  number  of  thirty-five.     The  book  is 
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illustrated  witli  photographs,  sectional  views 
and  other  line  drawings.  The  aim  is  to  make 
the  construction  clear  to  the  reader.  While 
many  of  the  designs  shown  in  this  book  are  not 
of  the  highest  type,  the  book  as  a  whole  con- 
tains much  suggestive  materia!  for  the  teacher 
of  furniture  making.  It  should  be  usetl  witli 
discrimination. 

The  Food  of  Working  Ji'omen  In  Boston,  by 
the  Department  of  Research.  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Tnion,  Boston.  Publish- 
ed by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Health. 
1917.  6x  9^  in.;  price,  $1.00,  net,  postage 
extra. 

This  is  ^'olume  X  in  the  series  on  "Studies 
in  Economic  Relations  of  Women."  The  in- 
vestigation covers  wage  earners  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  over  who  are  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  in  the  eight  largest  cities  of  the 
United  States.  The  various  phases  of  this  sub- 
ject have  been  investigated  by  experts  and  the 
results  are  of  interest  not  only  to  social  workers 
but  also  to  wage  earners.  The  chapter  giving 
summaries  and  constructive  suggestions  is  es- 
pecially interesting  to  wage  earners  for  it  con- 
tains solutions  to  many  of  the  questions  relat- 
ing to  health  and  diet,  ami  their  consequent  re- 
lation  to  industry. 

Industrial  Arithmetic  for  Girls,  by  Nelson  L. 
Poray,  William  R.  Dickinson  High  School,  Jer- 
sey Cit>',  X.  J.  Published  by  P.  Blakiston's 
Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1917.  Size,  5  x  7y4 
in.;     196  pages;    price,  75  cents,  net. 

This  is  an  elementary-  text  for  students  in 
home  economics.  It  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  as  usually  taught  during  the  first 
seven  years  of  the  elementary  school.  The 
book  is  surprisingly  comprehensive.  It  should 
be  of  great  service  in  many  schools. 

The  Young  Man  and  His  I'ocation,  by 
Franklin  Stewart  Harris,  professor  of  agrono- 
my and  director  of  the  School  of  Agricultural 
Engineering  and  Mechanic  Arts,  University  of 
Utah.  Published  by  Richard  G.  Badger,  To- 
ronto. 5x7^/^  in.;  204  pages;  price,  $1.25 
net. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Harris  brings  together  into 
small  compass  the  essential  facts  concerning   a 


great  variety  of  occupations,  and  then  he  erects 
some  guide  posts  to  help  a  young  man  in  choos- 
ing his  vocation.  He  sets  up  healthy  ideals  of 
work,  of  efficiency,  of  living  in  order  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  rising  generation  may 
rejoice  in  their  own  labor. 

Printers'  Arithmetic,  by  Charles  L.  Woodfield, 
director  of  the  Chicago  Typothetae  School  of 
Printing,  536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago.  Size, 
4^/^x6%    in.;     136   pages;      price,   60   cents. 

This  book  has  grown  out  of  a  real  need.  Its 
purpose  is  to  present  such  parts  of  the  printers' 
trade  as  may  be  regarded  as  essentially  ma- 
thematical. It  is  one  of  those  modern  specializ- 
ed textbooks  which  are  coming  forward  to  meet 
a  new  demand  under  the  movement  for  better 
vocational   education. 

RECEIVED. 

Department-Store  Education,  by  Helen  Rich 
Norton.  Bulletin  No.  9,  1917,  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  This  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  training  methods  developed  at  the 
Boston  School  of  Salesmanship  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  Lucinda  Prince. 

Pro-zisional  Course  of  Study  in  Manual 
Training,  1917-18,  Public  Schools,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  This  is  an  illustrated  pamphlet  of  66 
pages  giving  the  course  of  study  and  projects 
used  in  the  grade  schools  as  adopted  for  the 
present  school  year. 

Machine  Jf'oodivorking,  by  George  H.  Jen- 
sen, director  of  industrial  arts,  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  a  student's  notebook  and  text- 
book combined.  It  consists  of  ninety  pages  set 
up  by  hand  and  printed  by  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grade  boys  of  the  Prevocational 
School  of  Stockton.  A  limited  number  of  copies 
will  be  distributed  free,  but  any  person  request- 
ing  a   copy  must  send   three  cents   for  postage. 

The  Arrangement  of  Rectangular  Dairy 
Barns,  by  R.  S.  Hulce  and  W.  B.  Nevens.  Cir- 
cular No.  199  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111.  Contains  plans,  details,  discus- 
sion. 
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Everything  for  the  School  Shop 
and  Technical  Student 

Benches,  Tools  and  Machinery  for  Wood  and 
Metal  Workinj,r,  Pattern  Making,  Carpentry,  Steam 
Fitting,  Plumbing,  Foundry  Work,  Etc. 

Drafting  Instruments  and  Supplies 

Our  line  is  strictly  high  grade  and  includes  all  of 
the  standard  and  best  known  makes  of  tools  and  in- 
struments. 

We  carry  the  larsrest  stocks,  make  prompt  ship- 
ments and  our  prices  aie  right. 
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H.Channon  Company 


Market  and  Randolph  Streets 
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Time  and  Money  is  Wasted 

very  often  by  the  purchase  of  tools  not  adapted  to 
the  work.  You  would  not  think  of  putting  a  32" 
lathe  in  your  school  room  on  account  of  the  high 
first  cost,  and  it  is  not  adapted  to  your  work.  You 
can  put  two  16"  lathes  or  more  in  the  same  space 
and  you  can  buy  two  or  three  machines  for  the  cost 
of  the  larger  one.  Apply  that  same  principle  to 
your  milling  machines  and  buy  STEPTOE  small 
power  feed  or  hand  millers,  a  machine  especially 
adapted  to  school  room  work. 


A  STEPTOE  SHAPER 

should  be  your  first  consideration  in  equipping 
your  machine  shop.  Large  pieces  can  be  planed  on 
a  planer,  but  small  parts  should  be  put  on  a  shaper. 
The  simplicity  of  design  of  STEPTOE  SHAPERS  means 
ease  of  operation  and  a  consequent  saving  in  re- 
pair bills. 

JOHN  STEPTOE  CO. 

Northside  Cincinnati,  O. 
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THE  WAR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  CANADA. 

F.  W.  Merchant. 
Director  Industrial  and  Technical  Education  for  Ontario,  Canada. 

J  feiv  iveeks  ago  ive  ivrote  to  the  author  of  this  article  for  information  concerning  the  effect 
of  the  War  on  industrial  and  vocational  education  in  Canada,  expecting  to  use  the  facts  gained  in 
our  Editorial  Revieiv  for  the  Month.  When  the  reply  came  it  ivas  so  complete  and  full  of  signi- 
ficant facts  that  ive  present  it  as  our  initial  article  in  this  issue. — The  Editors. 


THE  vocational  schools  of  Canada 
have  been  utilized  for  war  pur- 
poses in  two  ways :  ( 1 )  in  preparing 
workers  for  the  industries  contributing  to 
the  war's  needs,  and  (2)  in  the  re-educa- 
tion of  returned  disabled  soldiers. 

When  the  call  came  at  the  opening  of 
the  war  a  very  large  number  of  the  young 
men  in  attendance  at  vocational  schools 
and  technical  colleges  enlisted.  The  first 
effect  of  the  war,  therefore,  was  to  lessen 
materially  the  attendance  at  such  schools 
and  colleges.  A  large  number  of  the  most 
highly  skilled  mechanics  also  enlisted. 
The  loss  of  these  men  to  the  industries  of 
the  country  intensified  the  demand  for 
skilled  labor  in  munition  factories,  rail- 
road shops,  etc.  This  situation  opened  up 
new  opportunities  for  the  vocational 
schools,  especially  the  evening  schools,  and 
classes  were  soon  filled  by  those  who 
rushed  in  to  prepare  themselves  thru  short 
term  courses  for  special  work.  The  schools 
did  most  effective  work  at  this  juncture. 
Some  of  these  special  classes  are  still 
maintained. 

The  schools  also  have  taken  some  part 
in  the  training  of  those  who  are  to  go 
overseas.     For  example,  the  mechanicians 


connected  with  the  Flying  Corps  centred 
in  this  district  get  their  technical  training 
and  their  shop  practice  in  connection  with 
the  Toronto  Technical  School. 

THE   TRAINING   OF  WOMEN   FOR  WAR    ' 
ACTIVITIES. 

But  it  is  in  the  training  of  women  for 
war  activities  that  the  schools  have  prob- 
ably done  their  most  important  work.  The 
demands  for  garments,  soldiers'  comforts, 
hospital  supplies,  etc.,  has  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  been  increasing  in  urgency. 
The  women  of  the  country  have  become 
responsible,  thru  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
agencies,  for  meeting  a  large  share  of  these 
demands.  Accordingly,  the  schools  have 
become  centres  for  training  women  in  such 
industrial  operations  as  cutting,  sewing, 
knitting,  management  of  power  machinery, 
etc.  Take  knitting  as  an  example,  prob- 
ably at  the  opening  of  the  war  not  more 
than  five  hundred  women  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  knew  how  to  knit  a  sock.  The 
exception  now  is  to  find  a  woman  or  a  girl 
who  cannot  knit.  The  schools  have  been 
one  of  the  most  effective  factors  in  bring- 
ing about  the  change. 

The  schools  themselves  have  been  an 
important  factor  in  meeting  directly  the 
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demand    tor    supplies,    because    the    pro-  The    vocational    schools   have    taken    a 

ductive  work  of  the  schools  has  centred  part  in   the  training  of  the  women  who 

mainly  in  the  providing  of  such  supplies,  have  enlisted  for  service  in  munition  fac- 

It  is  not  the  vocational  schools  alone  that  tories.      In   the   beginning  practically   all 

have  taken   part  in   this  work.     In   fact,  phases  of  the  work  were  taken  up  by  the 

almost  every  school  in  the  Province,  from  women,  but  it  has  been  found  that  many 


VOCATIOXAL    CLASS.       MACHINE    SHOP    PRACTICE,    CENTRAL    TECHNICAL    SCHOOL,    TORONTO. 


the  higher  grades  in  the  public  schools  to 
the  most  advanced  classes  in  the  univer- 
sities has  been  a  centre  of  industry.  The 
selection  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the 
schools  has  been  determined  mainly  thru 
consultation  with  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
and  the  output  of  the  schools  has  been  dis- 
tributed thru  this  agency.  In  some  cases, 
especially  in  the  larger  schools,  local  school 
committees  have  kept  in  touch  with  the 
graduates  who  have  enlisted,  and  the  sup- 
lies  produced  have  been  forwarded  to  these 
graduates  for  their  individual  use.  But, 
on  the  whole,  it  has  been  found  better  to 
affiliate  with  the  Red  Cross  Societv. 


of  the  heavier  operations  are  too  exacting. 
Women  still  continue  to  offer  themselves 
in  large  numbers,  and  are  quite  generally 
employed  in  factories,  but  they  are  now 
engaged  mainly  in  the  lighter  operations, 
and  in  the  work  of  inspection. 

PRODUCTION   OF   FOOD  SUPPLIES. 

The  need  for  increased  production  dur- 
ing the  war  time  is  urgent  and  the  De- 
partm.ent  of  Education  has  made  special 
efforts  to  meet  this  need  by  directing  the 
training  in  agriculture  in  schools  along 
productive  lines.  Most  effective  work  has 
been  done  in  connection  with  school  gar- 
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dens  and  home  gardens  especially  in  urban 
communities. 

The  demand  for  labor  on  the  farms  is 
also  urgent.  The  Department  last  year 
tried  the  experiment  of  freeing  children, 
under  certain  conditons,  from  school  to 
assist  in  providing  the  help  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  planting,  cultivating,  and 


service  but  not  requiring  further  hospital 
or  sanatorium  treatment  and  not  entitled 
to  any  pension. 

2.  Men  requiring  further  hospital  or 
sanatorium  treatment.  At  the  end  of  this 
treatment  they  are  discharged  either  into 
Class  1  or  Class  3. 

3.  Men  who   are   recommended   by  a 


VOCATIONAL    CLASS. 


automobile:  engine  and  road  repair,  central  technical  school, 

TORONTO. 


harvesting  farm  crops.  All  boys  over  medical  board  for  either  a  pension  or  for 
fourteen  years  of  age  were  given  full  school  a  small  gratuity,  if  not  entitled  to  a  pen- 
standing  for  three  months'  service  on  the      sion. 


farm.  The  plan  worked  admirably,  and 
has  been  extended  this  year.  Girls,  as 
well  as  boys,  took  part  in  this  work. 
Several  thousands  of  pupils  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  of  serving 
their  country  in  this  way. 

RE-EDUCATION     OF     RETURNED     SOLDIERS. 


The  soldiers  of  the  first  class  usually 
return  at  once  to  their  homes  and  are  as- 
sisted in  finding  employment  if  they  desire 
it. 

Roughly,  the  education  work  under- 
taken may  be  classified  as  follows : 

(1.)  Education  in  elementary  and 
commercial  subjects  and  light  shopwork  in 

Th^cr^u-o     ^u  .  •       r  ,        wood  or  metal  undertaken  by  convalescents 

1  he  soldiers  that  are  returninp;  from  the  •        -i     r        u  • 

^  "^"^      primarily  for  therapeutic  reasons. 

(2.)      Education    for    convalescent   pa- 


war  are  divided  by  the  military  authorities 
into  three  classes: 


tinets  for  improvement  in  academic,  com- 


1.     Men  who  return  unfit  for  military      mercial  and  industrial  branches 
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VOCATIONAL   CLASS.      TELEGRAPHY:   TRAIN    ORDERS    AND   TRAFFIC   RULES.      COLLEGE    ST.    HOSPITAL, 

TORONTO. 
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(3.)  Re-education  for  soldiers  so  dis- 
abled by  their  military  service  that  they 
cannot  return  to  their  former  vocations. 
Such  men  are  given  training  for  new  oc- 
cupations suited  to  their  condition  and 
capacity. 

In  each  convalescent  hospital  there  is  a 
vocational  officer  whose  special  business  it 
is  to  interview  men.  He  finds  out  the  oc- 
cupations, they  were  engaged  in  before  en- 
listing, determines  their  needs  and  desires, 
and  directs  them,  when  advisable,  into  vo- 
cational classes.  These  classes  are  or- 
ganized in  hospitals  or  in  professional, 
commercial,  or  trade  schools,  and  in  the 
industries  themselves. 

The  classes  so  far  organized  in  the 
various  schools  and  hospitals  provide  main- 
ly for  instruction  in  commercial  subjects, 
civil  service  preparation,  telegraphy,  rail- 
road standard  train  rules  and  traffic  orders, 
electricity,  mechanical  drawing,  carpentry 


and  joinery,  cabinet  making  and  general 
woodworking,  machine  shop  practice,  mo- 
tor mechanics,,  printing,  plumbing,  in- 
dustrial design,  painting  and  decorating, 
shoe-making,  courses  for  health  inspectors, 
etc. 

A  soldier's  training  for  therapeutic  or 
for  improvement  purposes  continues  until 
he  is  discharged,  but  the  re-education  work 
is  of  a  more  serious  nature  and  is  continued 
until  the  man  is  fit  for  a  new  vocation. 
The  soldiers  for  re-education  are  selected 
by  a  board  of  three  men,  a  vocational 
officer,  a  medical  man,  and  a  man  engaged 
in  industry  or  business.  Those  passed  for 
re-education  are  continued  on  the  service 
lists  and  are  paid  their  allowances  as 
soldiers  and  are  maintained  as  long  as  they 
are  engaged  in  learning  a  new  vocation. 
The  increased  ability  to  earn  which  the 
new  vocation  may  give  does  not  reduce  the 
pension  to  which  a  soldier  is  entitled. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  RELATIVE  VALUES  OF  THE  FACTORS  INVOLVED 

IN  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

Hawley  J.  Whitacre. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Sutherland,  Iowa. 
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THE  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  de- 
termine in  an  exact  manner  a  basis 
for  grading  the  drawings  of  students  of 
mechanical  drawing.  The  first  problem 
in  obtaining  a  scale  was  an  analysis  of  the 
subject  of  mechanical  drawing  into  its 
various  factors  or  elements.  After  making 
an  analysis  of  the  subject,  and  after  having 
made  a  careful  study  of  some  fifty  texts  on 
mechanical  drawing  in  order  to  get  the 
various  factors  as  well  as  might  be  inter- 
preted from  the  books  of  others,  it  seemed 
to  the  author  that  the  analysis  most  nearly 
agreeing  with  the  general  thought  on  the 
subject  must  take  cognizance  of  six  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  factors,  namely,  ( 1 )  cor- 
rectness, (2)  clearness,  (3)  accuracy,  (4) 
neatness,  (5)  lettering  and  (6)  speed. 


Correctness  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  correct  idea  is  correctly  expressed  and 
involves  correct  relation  of  views  and  de- 
tails, correct  dimensions,  correct  notes  and 
data  of  all  kinds,  correct  use  of  conven- 
tions, etc. 

Clearness  involves  showing  fully  all 
necessary  information  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  interpretation  of  the  drawing 
practically  unmistakable. 

Accuracy  involves  exactness  in  laying 
off  lines  and  angles  and  in  subdividing 
them.  This  includes  exactness  in  connect- 
ing points,  in  making  intersections,  in 
drawing  perpendiculars,  parallels  and  tan- 
gents, in  locating  centers  of  circles,  in  join- 
ing arcs  of  different  radii,  etc.  This  factor 
of  accuracy  differs  from  correctness  in  that 
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Table   I — Correctness. 

Value  in  per  cent   10     15     20     25     30     33     35     40     45     50     60     65     70     75     80     90 

Times    assigned    1       3       6       6       5       1        1       6       211       3        1        1       1        1       1 

Average,  39.3%  Median,  37.5% 

Table  II — Clearness. 

Value  in  per  cent   5  9         10         15         18         20         25         30         35 

Times    assigned    3  1  9         14  2         16  7  1  1 

Average,  17.47o  Median,  16.5% 

Table  III — Accuracy 

Value  in  per  cent   1     4.5         5     7.5       10     12.5       15       17       18       20       25       30       35 

Times   assigned    1         1         9         1       14  1         7         1         1       11         4        2         1 

Average,  14.1%  Median,  12.75% 

Table  IV — Neatness 

Value  in   per  cent   2         3         4         5         7       10     12.5        13        15       20       25 

Times   assigned    1         2         2       10         1       14  1         1       17         4         1 

Average,  10.9%  Median,  10% 

Table  V — Lettering 

Value  in   per  cent   .1         2      2.5         3       3.5         5         6         9       10     12.5       15       20       25       30 
Times    assigned    ...1         2  1  1  1       10         1  1        19  1         7         6         1         2 

Average,  11.1%  Median,  10% 

Table  VI— Speed. 

Value  in   per  cent    1         2.5  3  5         7.5  9         JO         15 

Times    assigned    2  2  1         24  1  1  18  5 

Average,  7.3%  Median,  5% 

it  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  expression  of  looked  by  some  teachers.     Time  and  the 

an  idea  but  rather  of  the  technic  of  draw-  speed  at  which  work  is  accomplished  are 

ing.  important. 

Neatness  involves  general  appearance,  A  questionnaire  asking  for  an  expression, 
sj'mmetrical  and  agreeablj'  proportioned  in  terms  of  percents,  of  the  relative  value 
arrangement  of  problems  upon  the  plate,  of  these  six  factors  was  prepared  and  sent 
relative  sizes  of  lines,  blots,  erasures,  mis-  to  men  in  positions  indicating  that  they 
spelled  words,  etc.  It  is  important  because  could  speak  with  authority  upon  the  sub- 
commercial  drawings  must  be  neat  to  be  ject.  Seventy-two  replies  were  received : 
of  value.  13     from    draftsmen,     in    manufacturing 

Lettering  is  a  factor  which   has  much  companies;  12  from  professors  of  drawing 

to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  finished  draw-  in  colleges  of  engineering,  in  universities; 

ing.      Legibility    is   the   first   requisite   of  8  from  professors  of  drawing  in  training 

good  lettering,  and  it  is  secured  thru  sim-  schools  for  teachers;  and  41  from  teachers 

plicity  and  correctness  of  shape  of  letters,  of    mechanical    drawing   in    high    schools, 

uniformity  of  slant  and  height,  and  proper  Fifty- four  or  75%  of  the  answers  received 

shaping.  agree  with  the  analysis  as  it  appeared  in 

Speed  is  the  total  time  taken  to  complete  the  questionnaire, 
a  given  problem.    The  time  taken  to  pro-  Of  the  54  answers  agreeing  with  the 

duce  a  drawing  is  a  factor  which  is  over-  above    analysis    there    were    16    different 
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Table  VII — Correctness^ 

%    10     15     20     25     30     35     40     45  50     60     65     70     75     80     90         Av. 

A    2                              1  6                      1                       1           49% 

B    3'2       2       1  1       1                                          36% 

C    1       1       1  1       1                                                  37% 

D   1       3       3       5       2       3       3       1  4       1                       1       1                   34% 

Table  VIII — Clearness 

%    5             9           10           15           18  20           25           30           35         Av. 

A 1                          3  5             2                                    16% 

B 2             3             1  4                                                  16% 

C      1  3             1                                    20% 

D     2             1             4           10             1  4            4             1             1         17% 

Table  IX — Accuracy 

%    1     4.5         5     7.5       10  12.5       15  17       18       20       25       30       35     AV. 

A    1                  4                  2                  4  9% 

B    4         1  1                   2         1         1                 16% 

C    1         1         1                   1  1                                    12% 

D    1                            7                  2  1         8         3         1         116% 

Table  X — Neatness 

%    2           3           4           5           7         10  12.7         13         15         20         25       Av. 

A    1                                  4           1           3  2                                8% 

B    1                       1                      2  4          2                   12% 

C    1           1                       1  2                                9% 

^    1           1           4                      8  1           1           9           2           112% 

Table  XI — Lettering 

%  1         2     2.5         3     3.5         5         6         9  10  12.5       15       20       25       30       Av. 

^   1                            1                  4-  3                   II                            8% 

B    •••               11                            2  2                   1                                      7% 

^    1  2                   11                           12% 

^    1                            1         4                  1  9         1         4        4         1         2       12% 

Table  XII— Speed 

^°      1         2.5               3             5  7.5             9           10           15         Av. 

^     ^                                          2  7             1           8% 

^     2                            6  2                        5% 

^      1  1                          2             1           9% 

17  3  6% 


D     1  1  15 


^Explanation : 

A — Number  of  times  value  at  top  of  column  was  assigned  by  draftsmen. 

E— Number  of  times  value  at  top  of  column  was  assigned  by  professors  of  engineering  draw- 


ing. 


C— Number  of  times  value  at  top  of  column  was  assigned  by  professors  of   drawing  In  train- 
ing schools  for  teachers. 

D— Number  of  times  value  at  top  of  column  was  assigned  by  high  school  teachers  of  drawing. 
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values,  (Table  I)  ranging  from  10%  to 
90*^0  placed  on  the  factor  of  correctness. 
The  average  was  found  to  be  39%.  This 
wide  \  ariation  in  relative  values  assigned 
is  even  more  interesting  when  it  is  noted 
(Table  \*II)  that  there  were  no  values 
on  which  a  considerable  number  agreed. 
This  variation  is  particular!}'  noticeable 
in  the  values  assigned  by  teachers  in  con- 
trast to  the  more  decided  agreement  on 
the  part  of  draftsmen.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  average  value  assigned  by  teachers, 
which  includes  professors  of  engineering 
drawing,  professors  in  training  schools  for 
teachers,  and  high  school  teachers,  is  35% 
while  the  average  value  assigned  by  prac- 
tical draftsmen  is  49%,  or  14%  higher. 
This  average  of  49%  represents  quite  ac- 
curately the  judgment  of  the  men  in  the 
field,  since  there  is  a  decided  mode  or 
common  value  at  50%.  It  is  safe  to  draw 
the  conclusion  from  these  data  that 
teachers  do  not  place  nearly  as  much 
emphasis  upon  the  factor  of  correctness 
as  do  draftsmen.  In  other  words  teachers 
are  not  placing  the  proper  importance  on 


a  factor  which  is  of  paramount  importance 
in  commercial  drawing. 

As  regards  the  factor  of  clearness 
(Table  VIII)  it  will  be  noted  that  while 
there  appears  to  be  no  general  agreement 
as  to  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  this  factor 
the  average  of  each  of  the  groups,  except 
that  for  the  professors  of  drawing  in  train- 
ing schools  for  teachers,  comes  very  close 
to  the  general  average  for  all  groups. 

Tables  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII  show  the 
distribution  of  values  assigned  to  the  fac- 
tors of  accuracy,  neatness,  lettering  and 
speed. 

If  more  weight  is  given  the  replies  from 
men  of  broadest  experience  and  those  in 
the  most  responsible  positions  the  approxi- 
mate values  assigned  to  the  various  factors 
are  correctness  40%,  clearness  20%,  ac- 
curacy 15%,  neatness  10%,  lettering 
10%  and  speed  5%. 

The  results  of  the  study  indicate  that 
teachers  need  to  place  not  less  emphasis 
on  the  technic  of  drawing  but  more  on  the 
development  of  the  power  in  the  student 
to  express  an  idea. 


A  CONSTRUCTIVE-PLAY  SCHOOL  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Fred  A.  Hacker. 
Instructor  in   the   McCormick   Industrial    School,   Chicago,    Illinois. 


WHAT  is  the  height  of  every  young- 
ster's ambition  ?  When  you  were 
about  so-many-years  old  what  would  you 
have  chosen  above  every  other  vocation  in 
the  world  for  your  life  work  if  you  could 
have  rubbed  Alladin's  lamp  and  brought 
it  about?  A  circus  man!  Yes  siree!  In 
the  eyes  of  the  youngster,  who  is  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world  that  ever  lived  ? 
Buffalo  Bill,  to  be  sure! 

The  ambitions  of  the  Irving  School  boys 
and  girls  were  realized  a  few  months  ago. 
When  the  time  came  for  the  selection  of 
the  annual  school  entertainment  a  bur- 
lesque circus  was  suggested.     It  was  de- 


cided to  make  it  entirely  a  "school  made" 
affair  from  the  making  of  the  animals 
down  to  the  printing  of  the  advertising 
matter.  Every  department  of  the  school 
was  anxious  to  have  a  part  in  the  circus. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  entertainment 
it  was  not  difficult  to  find  something  for  all 
of  them  to  do.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  various 
groups  of  performers,  the  costumes,  side 
shows,  music,  make-up  effects,  parade,  re- 
freshments and  concessions,  advertising  and 
finance,  and  the  construction  work. 

The  making  of  the  animals  and  para- 
phernalia,  the  erection  of  the  tent,  seats 
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THE  TENT  WAS  PITCHED  ON  THE  SCHOOL  GROUNDS  A  FEW  DAYS  PREVIOUS  TO  THE   CIRCUS.    IT  ATTRACTED 
THE    ATTENTION    OF    PASSERS-BY   AND    HELPED    TO    BRING    IN    ADMISSIONS. 


TICKET  SELLERS  AND  TAKERS. 
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and  platform,  and  all  other  construction 
work  fell  to  the  manual  training  depart- 
ment. The  boys  brought  in  gunny  sacks, 
poultry  netting,  some  wire,  old  boxes  and 
newspapers.  The  school  furnished  what 
few  other  materials  were  needed.  Then 
the  fun  of  creating  animale  commenced. 
A  giraffe,  several  elephants,  an  ostrich,  a 
half  dozen  ponies,  a  "Cuban  Gook,"  and 
an  alligator  were  made.  The  general  con- 
struction of  the  framework  for  these  ani- 
mals was  alike.  The  bojs  constructed 
the  wire  frames  and  the  girls  helped  in  the 
covering,  sewing  up,   and   painting.     No 


NANCV,     THE     SIBERIAN     OSTRICH. 

framework  was  required  for  the  bear,  lion, 
and  monkey.  The  costumes  for  these  ani- 
mals were  made  after  the  pattern  of  a 
sleeping  garment  with  feet  and  hood  at- 
tached. It  took  about  three  weeks  to 
complete  the  menagerie. 

The  drilling  of  the  animals  and  the 
various  groups  of  performers  was  done  by 
different  departments  of  the  school.  The 
physical  training  department  rehearsed  the 
clowns  in  their  stunts  and  had  charge  of 


the  drills  and  dances.  A  burlesque  mili- 
tary drill,  a  girl's  clown  drill,  an  Indian 
dance,  pyramid  building,  and  tumbling 
were  among  the  features  gotten  up  by  this 
department.  The  Kindergarten  was  repre- 
sented   by    the    "Pony    Show"    and    the 


KATHERINE,    THE     ARKANSAS    GIRAFFE. 

"Merry-go-round."  To  the  English  de- 
partment fell  the  task  of  writing  up  the 
ringmaster's  introductions,  the  side  show 
ballyhoos,  the  locals  and  advertisements 
for  the  newspapers.  A  circus  would  not 
be  complete  without  its  colored  posters. 
The  art  department  w^as  called  upon  to 
make  these  and  other  advertising  matter. 
The  posters  were  placed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood storewindows  and  other  conspicuous 
places.  The  refreshments  and  concessions 
were  managed  by  the  domestic  science  de- 
partment. Home-made  candy,  peanuts, 
popcorn  balls,  and  soda  pop  were  among 
the  good  things  to  eat.  The  routing  of  the 
parade,  arrangement  of  the  program,  and 
the  ticket  sales  were  managed  by  the  re- 
maining departments  of  the  school. 
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HAWAIIAN    BEAUTIES. 


MADAME    ZARAZABELLA    AND   HER   GROUP    OF    WILD    ANIMALS. 
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SIDE     SHOW    CHARACTERS — THE    WILD     MEN. 

An  80  by  120  tent  was  rented  from  one 
of  the  local  tent  dealers.  This  was  prac- 
tically the  only  item  of  expense,  but  it  was 
a  good  advertiser  and  paid  for  itself  by 
the  additional  crowd  that  it  attracted. 

One  afternoon  and  two  evening  per- 
formances w-ere  given,  a  parade  preceeding 
the  afternoon  performance.  An  admission 
of  fifteen  cents  was  charged. 

The  program  consisted  of:     the  grand 


march,  Professor  Bumplayer's  clown  band, 
the  pony  show,  Isadore  the  Irish  elephant, 
Katherine  the  Arkansas  giraffe,  the  slack 
ware  performance,  pyramid  building  and 
tumbling,  Indian  dance,  Lady  Zaraza- 
bella  and  her  wild  animals,  Captain 
Morriso  Steffano's  regiment  of  trained 
soldiers,  the  educated  Cuban  gook,  a  girl's 
clown  drill,  Nancy  the  Siberian  ostrich, 
auto  races,  and  the  Dixie  flyer  and  terra- 
firmaplane  race.  A  concert  was  given 
after  the  ring  performance  for  which  an 
admission  of  5c  was  charged.  The  con- 
cert included :  the  wild  men,  the  Ha- 
waiian   beauties,    the    Siamese    twins,    the 


SAiMANTHA,    THE    CUBAN    GOOK. 


THE  DIXIE  FLYER. 
ONE   OF  THE  SENSATIONAL   FEATURES   OF  THE   CIRCUS   WAS    THE    RACE    BETWEEN    THE    DIXIE    FLYER    AND 

THE    TERRAFIRMAPLANE. 
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tattooed  man,  the  $25,000  beauty,  the  fat 
man,  Samson  the  strong  man,  fortune  tel- 
lers, and  the  jubilee  singers. 

The  greatest  pleasure  that  those  taking 
part  derived  from  the  circus  was  in  getting 
ready  for  it.  The  making  of  the  animals 
and  paraphernalia,  the  drilling  and  rehear- 
sing, the  painting  of  the  posters,  distribut- 
ing the  advertising  matter,  and  the  many 
other  things  to  be  attended  to  was  a  real 
pleasure  for  the  youngsters.  Aside  from 
the  enjoyment  it  afforded  the  children,  it 
taught  them  to  be  original  and  resourceful 
in  their  play,  and  promoted  a  desire  to  do 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  with  mate- 


rials at  hand.  There  were  a  good  many 
details  to  be  looked  after.  Every  child  in 
the  entertainment,  and  there  were  200  of 
them,  was  made  to  feel  a  certain  respon- 
sibility. While  the  children  were  busily 
engaged  in  doing  something  thoroly  en- 
joyable, they  were  unconsciously  develop- 
ing some  good  qualities,  initiative  and  self 
reliance.  The  teacher  had  an  opportunity 
to  discover  the  weaknesses  in  the  children 
and  to  correct  them.  Above  all  it  helped 
to  bring  into  closer  relationship  the 
different  departments  of  the  school  and  en- 
couraged a  sympathetic  cooperation  be- 
tween them. 


HOW  I  STARTED  MY  SEVENTH  GRADE  CLASS  THIS  YEAR. 

Beginning  in  September,  1915,  this  Magazine  has  made  a  definite  effort  to  stimulate  more 
thinking  on  methods  of  teaching  shopivork  and  draiving.  From  time  to  time  it  has  published  arti- 
cles on  'various  phases  of  the  subject.  JVishing  to  stimulate  a  further  exchange  of  experiences 
and  ideas  on  this  important  subject,  it  has  noiv  asked  se-veral  teachers  to  ivrite  on  topics  similar 
to  the  one  given  abo-ve.  The  tivo  descriptions  ivhich  folloiv  constitute  the  first  installment  of  these 
replies.  We  hope  that  other  teachers  ^11  'volunteer  to  describe  their  o'vjn  methods  and  to  discuss 
the  methods  employed  in  these  articles.     Let  us  have  a  round-table  conference  in  print. 

The  Editors. 


IT  was  the  first  time  the  class  had  ever 
been  to  the  shop  and  they  came  rush- 
ing in  without  any  order  at  all.  I  sent 
them  all  back  out  into  the  corridor  and 
told  them  that  they  must  come  into  the 
shop  in  a  regular  order  and  always  pass 
to  the  seats  at  the  demonstration  bench  and 
each  take  the  seat  which  corresponds  to 
the  number  of  the  bench  which  would 
soon  be  assigned  to  him. 


be.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  out 
the  stock,  and  the  tools  we  were  to  use 
were  the  crosscut-saw,  the  rip-saw  and  the 
framing  square. 

I  handed  out  to  the  class  several  cross- 
cut-saws and  rip-saws  and  asked  them  to 
look  them  over  closely  and  note  any 
differences  in  the  teeth.  Several  of  the 
boys  noticed  some  of  the  differences  but 
not  one  noticed  the  difference  in  the  cut- 


I  asked  several  boys  what  their  idea  ting  edges.  I  have  large  wooden  models 
was  of  the  purpose  of  the  manual  training  about  3  ft.  long  of  the  two  saws  with  the 
shop.  The  ideas  were  rather  indefinite,  teeth  made  the  proper  shape  and  the 
so  I  gave  them  a  general  talk  on  what  we  bevels  on  the  crosscut-saw  made  so  the  boys 
wanted  to  do  in  the  shop.  The  first  can  see  very  easily  the  difference  in  the 
thing  we  were  to  make  was  to  be  a  bread  cutting  edges  of  the  crosscut-saw  and  the 
board  and  while  they  were  making  this  rip-saw.  I  showed  them  that  the  rip-saw 
bread  board  they  would  learn  something  was  really  a  series  of  chisels  with  the  cut- 
about  the  saws,  the  plane  and  other  tools,  ting    edges    placed    perpendicular    to    the 

We  talked  it  over  and  decided  on  the  plane  of  the  saw  and  the  crosscut-saw  had 

general  size  and  shape  the  board  ought  to  its  chisels  placed  in  line  with  the  plane  of 
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the  saw  but  at  an  angle  with  the  line 
drawn  along  the  points  of  the  teeth.  With 
a  chisel  and  a  piece  of  wood  I  demon- 
strated the  cutting  action  of  the  two  kinds 
of  teeth.  Then  with  a  very  short  talk  the 
boys  were  assigned  to  their  benches  and 
we  proceeded  to  get  out  stock. 

We  had  decided  to  use  ^"  basswood, 
and  the  stock  was  to  be  7"  wide  and  13" 
long.  I  told  them  some  of  the  general 
characteristics  and  the  approximate  cost 
per    board     foot.       Several     hoards    were 


\\\?''^f^^ 


^  PlANG    7D    /LAST  GA6P  un£ 
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BREAD    BOARDS. 

brought  in  from  the  stock  room  and  placed 
on  the  benches.  These  boards  were  all 
several  inches  wider  than  the  size  of  the 
stock,  so  the  rip-saw  could  be  uesd. 

One  boy  was  to  mark  off  the  length 
with  the  yard  stick,  the  next  boy  drew 
the  lines  across  with  the  framing  square, 
and  the  board  was  then  placed  down  In 
the  vises  of  several  benches  so  more  than 
one  bo}'  could  use  the  crosscut-saw.  As 
fast  as  a  piece  was  sawed  off  it  was  given 
to  some  boy  to  mark  off  for  width  and 
rip  out  and  all  pieces  were  placed  in  one 
pile.  No  boy  was  permitted  to  pick  out 
his  particular  piece  of  stock.  I  made  it  a 
point  that  every  boy  should  have  some  part 
in  getting  out  stock. 

The  stock  being  all  cut,  it  was  dis- 
tributed, and  the  plane-irons  were  given 
out,  and  the  boys  were  told  to  plane  one 
edge  of  the  stock  straight  and  square  with 
the  face.     I  purposely  gave  no  instruction 


at  first  on  adjusting  or  using  the  plane. 
After  several  minutes  struggle  with  the 
plane  I  called  the  class  to  the  demon- 
stration bench  for  instruction  on  the  plane ; 
they  were  very  willing  to  listen  and  be 
shown.  We  talked  over  just  enough  of 
the  adjustments  at  this  time  so  the  boy 
could  plane  the  edge.  I  told  the  class  to 
first  start  with  an  adjustment  so  fine  that 
their  planes  would  not  make  a  shaving. 
All  boys  want  to  make  thick  shavings  at 
first,  so  the  statement  was  made  that 
generally  the  best  workman  was  the  one 
who  could  make  the  thinnest  shaving. 
This  had  the  desired  effect. 

The  tendency  for  the  boy  to  swing  the 
plane  around  at  an  angle  and  make  the 
edge  curve  in  will  have  to  be  watched  and 
corrected.  I  have  found  the  most  success- 
ful method  to  correct  this  tendency  is  to 
show  how  a  spokeshave,  which  is  really  a 
plane  with  a  very  short  bottom  will  follow 
into  a  curve.  Swinging  the  plane  around 
at  an  angle  shortens  the  length  of  the  bot- 
tom which  is  bearing  on  the  edge  of  the 
stock,  and  it  is  not  much  better  than  using 
a  spokeshave. 

The  edges  were  finally  planed  and 
tested  for  straightness  and  squareness  with 
a  face.  The  class  was  then  called  to- 
gether and  given  a  demonstration  on  the 
use  of  the  marking  edge.  I  instructed 
the  boys  always  to  check  the  gage  setting 
with  their  rule  and  not  depend  on  the 
graduations  on  the  gage.  The  boys  first  ' 
started  gaging  at  V'  from  the  edge,  and 
gradually  increased  the  gage  setting  by  half 
inches  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  gage. 
They  did  this  on  both  faces.  In  using  the 
gage  I  find  that  a  boy  will  make  a  marker 
dig  into  the  wood  by  not  holding  the  gage 
tipped  at  an  angle  away  from  his  body. 
This  point  must  be  emphasized  very 
strongly. 

After  the  gaging  was  finished  the  boys 
ripped  off  the  wood  outside  the  last  gage 
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line,  ripping  close  to  the  line.  This  gave 
them  some  practice  in  more  accurate  rip- 
ping. The  second  edge  was  now  planed 
to  the  gage  line.  The  tendency  here  is  for 
the  boy  to  plane  off  his  gage  line.  When  a 
boy  did  this  I  had  him  gage  a  new  mark 
y  less  in  width  and  try  planing  again 
until  he  could  plane  to  a  gage  line. 

The  ends  we  did  not  plane  but  I  spent 
some  time  demonstrating  running  a  knife 
line  around  the  ends  of  the  stock  with 
the  square.  The  first  knife  line  was  made 
about  y  from  the  end  and  the  back-saw 
was  used  to  cut  just  off  from  the  line.  If 
the  boy  did  a  particularly  poor  job  and 
sawed  off  his  knife  line  I  instructed  him 
to  make  a  new  line  and  try  the  back-saw 
again.    This  was  done  at  both  ends. 

In  sawing  with  the  back-saw  I  have 
found  after  some  experimenting  that  the 
boy  can  do  a  better  job  by  placing  his 
stock  in  the  vise  with  a  face  horizontal. 
In  this  way  he  has  all  his  strength  for  the 
control  of  the  saw,  and  does  not  have  to 
use  one  hand  to  hold  his  stock  against  the 
bench-hook.  When  the  boy  uses  the 
bench-hook  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  hold 
the  stock  firmly,  and  the  saw  is  likely  to 
jump  out  of  the  saw  kerf. 

Most  of  the  bread  boards  were  finished 
in  three  lessons,  and  considerable  time  was 
given  up  to  the  demonstration.  I  find  that 
the  first  weeks  of  shopwork  are  very  im- 
portant. The  fundamental  principles  of 
the  use  of  the  saw  and  the  plane  should  be 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention.  If  these 
principles  are  drilled  into  the  boys  at  the 
beginning  of  their  shopwork  they  will  soon 
become  fixed  habits. 

Wayland  R.  Woodward, 
Franklin  Experimental  School, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


O 


,UR    local     schedule    provides     for 
three  hours  a  week  for  7th  grades. 
This  may  be   a  continuous   period   to   be 


divided,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor, 
into  drawing  and  shop  periods. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  incorporate  into 
each  half  year's  work  some  problem  of 
commercial  design  and  in  this  grade  the 
problem  is  a  designed,  decorated  book-rack. 


^-^ 


Type  A 


Type  3 


h    £ 


Type   C 


%  \<J  ^ 


BOOK   RACK 


#^/7 


My  drawing  work  supplements  the 
shop  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
summarize  the  drawing  work  in  connection 
with  this  problem. 

DRAWING  PERIOD. 

The  problem  is  presented  thru  a  general, 
class-participating  demonstration,  taking 
up  types  of  construction,  materials  to  be 
used,  finish,  etc.  Sizes  of  racks  are  de- 
termined for  each  type.  Each  boy  selects 
one  of  the  three  types  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying drawing,  guided  by  his  taste 
and  mechanical  ability.  Freehand,  two- 
view,  working  sketch  is  put  in  the  note- 
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book,  accompanied  h\  bill  of  material. 
The  value  of  materials  used  is  estimated 
individually  from  a  table  of  current  prices. 

The  plate  is  then  laid  out — views 
blocked  in. 

An  outline  design  for  the  ends  is  de- 
veloped from  suggestive  designs  put  on 
blackboard,  and  after  being  sketched  on 
folded  rectangles  of  scrap  drawing  paper, 
and  ok'd  by  the  instructor  they  are  cut 
while  folded,  and  are  ready  for  use.  Free- 
hand curves,  adaptable  to  the  material 
used,  are  emphasized.  During  the  next 
drawing  period  the  decoration  is  developed 
in  the  same  way,  decoration  to  be  har- 
monious witli  the  outline,  conventional, 
etc. 

SHOP    PERIOD. 

A  class  demonstration  is  given  on  eco- 
nomical stock  cutting.  A  short  demon- 
stration follows  on  getting  the  ends  of  the 
book-rack  to  shape  and  size.  The  boys 
are  referred  to  their  note-book  instructions 
(6B  work)  on  rules  for  planing  and 
squaring  stock  to  size. 

Individual  aid  or  suggestions  are  given 
to    the    boys    as    they    work.       Ends    are 


checked  by  instructor,  the  design  traced 
on  wood,  and  mortises  or  drill  holes 
located  and  cut.  A  large  dependable  boy 
repeating  work  (thru  academic  failure) 
cuts  out  the  ends  on  the  band-saw.  (After 
the  class  demonstration  he  describes  to 
class  the  operation  of  this  machine.) 
Meanwhile,  the  other  boys  work  on  the 
bottom  board.  The  ends  are  finished  by 
boys  as  per  demonstration  on  method. 
They  are  then  sanded  and  the  decoration 
traced  on  them.  The  bottom  board  is 
finished  and  sanded  and  the  model  as- 
sembled. 

Between  lessons  the  wood  is  wrapped  in 
individual  newspapers  to  protect  from  dirt. 

A  class  talk  is  given  on  fuming.  The 
boys  load  the  fuming  box.  After  coming 
out  of  box  and  airing,  the  decoration  is 
painted  in  Enamelac.  The  rack  is  then 
given  a  light  coat  of  shellac  for  a  filler  and 
carefully  sanded.  Then  it  is  waxed. 
Demonstrations  to  the  class  precede  all 
steps  in  finishing. 

T.  Raymond  Stahl, 
John  M.  Conway  School, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Utility  the  Test  of  Art. 

The  attempt  to  relate  Art  to  Industry  and  to  Education  promises  not 
only  to  revolutionize  the  teaching  of  Art  in  our  public  schools,  but  to 
do  much  toivard  laying  the  foundation  for  a  neiv  national  Art  in  Amer- 
ica. We  are  beginning  to  see  thai  Art  is  utility  expressed  in  terms 
of  Beauty;  that  Industry  is  UTiLin'  expressed  in  terms  of  Labor;  that 
Education  is  UTiLiTi'  expressed  in  terms  of  Training.  Utility  is  the 
supreme  test  of  Art,  of  Industry  and  of  Education. 

— Edwin  Osgood  Grover. 
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AS  THE  Christmas  season  approaches  of  the  teacher  in  handling  it.  With  such 
this  year  two  thoughts  are  upper-  a  high  motive  as  a  starting  point,  educative 
most  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us :  What  results  surely  ought  to  be  made  to  follow. 
can  we  send  to  the  boys  in  khaki?  and,  So  far  as  we  know  the  Francis  W.  Parker 
What    can    we    do    for    the   little    folks?      School  of  Chicago  was  the  pioneer  in  this 

For  the  schools  to  make  presents  to  the  kind  of  work.    Seattle  followed  on  a  larger 

big  brothers  who  have  gone  to  help  Uncle  scale.     Last  year  St.  Paul  put  some  of  the 

Sam  is  essentially  a  new  problem.     Coat-  same  kind  of  spirit  into  Christmas  work 

and-trousers  hangers,  whisk  broom  holders,  that   it   has   put  into   bird-house   making, 

hat  racks  and  necktie  racks  will  hardly  do  Other  cities  and  many  individual  schools 

this    year,      Woodenware    and     Mission  were  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.     This 

furniture  would  constitute  impediments  on  year  we  have  heard  of  plans  for  Christmas 

the  march,  and  we  may  do  well  to  recall  work  in  Duluth,  Des  Moines,  Boston,  and 

General    Sherman's   rule:      "An    army    is  other  places. 

efficient  for  action  and  motion  exactly  in  If  unorganized,  such  work  may  produce 

the  inverse  ratio  of  its  impediments."     So  chaos  in  the  school  shop;  if  organized,  it 

we  will  find  some  other  way  to  express  our  may  offer  opportunity   to  teach   some   of 

love  for  the  boys  in  khaki.  the   most   valuable   lessons   of   the   whole 

But  the  children  will  be  here— in  the  year.     Let  us  not  take  it  up  thoughtlessly 

home,  in  the  school,  in  the  town,  in  the  because  someone  else  has  done  it;  and  let 

city,  and  across  the  ocean.    December  25th  "s  not   over-do   it.     We   are   tempted   to 

would  not  be  Christmas  if  we  forgot  the  ^"0*^  Shakespeare: 

children,  and  Christmas  would  never  be  its 

,  •(■     1      1-    1      f  11  Many  things  by  season  are 

best  if  the  little  folks  were  to  forget  each  „     ,    .      . 

,  .      ,  111,  To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection ! 

Other.     And  so  we  are  glad  to  place  the 

picture  of  the  joyful   Christmas  workers 

drawn  by  W.  B.  Humphrey,  on  our  front  ^^^  COURSES  IN  A  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
cover,  and  let  it  strike  the  dominant  note  "TT^OR  several  months  we  have  been 
of  this  issue.  J^  learning  of  the  extremely  valuable 
There  may  be  a  profounder  social  sig-  war  courses  that  have  been  inaugurated  at 
nificance  than  we  realize  in  the  fact  that  Dunwoody  Institute,  Wentworth  Insti- 
seasonal  problems  are  more  and  more  tute,  Pratt  Institute,  and  several  of  the 
coming  to  have  a  place  in  our  handwork  higher  schools  of  engineering,  but  now  we 
courses — even  our  courses  in  shopwork.  are  beginning  to  hear  of  rather  definite 
It  is  not  an  accident  that  we  make  bird  war  work  that  is  being  started  in  the  pub- 
houses  in  February,  kites  in  April,  and  lie  schools.  One  of  the  most  striking 
toys  in  December.  And  even  some  of  the  examples  of  the  latter  comes  to  us  from 
supervisors  who  hold  most  literally  to  the  G.  L.  Conlee,  director  of  industrial  arts 
sound  doctrine  of  carefully  organized  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington.  In  a  recent 
courses  of  instruction   are  coming  to  see  letter  he  says: 

that  in  the  Christmas  toy  repair  shop  idea  t^,  •  i       •  • 

1  .  1  •  •  ,     1  ^'^^  entire  manual  training  equipment  or  the 

tnere  is  something  with  hiehlv  educative  \xr  h      i;ir  n      r>  ui-     c  u    i  i 

^  '"fo"ij    >-uuv.ciLivc  Walla     Walla     Public    Schools     was     recently 

possibilities.      All    depends    upon    the   skill  thrown  open  to  the  members  of  a  Washington 
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Field  Artillery  Battallion  for  a  period  of  four 
weeks. 

Courses  in  blacksmithing,  woodworking 
and  map-making  were  offered  with  a  marked 
degree  of  success.     The  class  in  blacksmithing 

was  given  elementary  bending,  forming,  heat- 
ing and  tempering,  the  exercises  offered  differ- 
ing from  the  conventional  high  school  models 
it;  that  they  dealt  with  army  wagon  construc- 
tion and  repair.  The  class  in  woodworking 
dealt  with  camp  equipment  construction  and 
temporar}-  bridge  construction  of  army  types. 
Camp-chairs,  seats  and  tables  were  constructed 
from  ordinary  camp  refuse.  Model  bridges 
involving  hasty  construction  from  materials 
close  at  hand  were  built.  The  class  in  map- 
making  took  up  elementary  drawing  as  applied 
to  sketching;  field  sketches  were  made  of  vari- 
ous localities  and  drawn  out  on  cross-section 
paper.  Various  topographic  symbols  and  repre- 
sentations common  to  army  practice  were  used. 
Simple  contours  and  methods  of  obtaining  and 
plotting  the  same  were  dealt  with  briefly. 

Due  to  the  departure  of  the  battalion  for  the 
East  the  classes  were  closed  sooner  than  had 
been  originally  planned,  but  the  success  of  the 
venture  was  very  apparent 

This  experience  of  Wdla  Walla  may 
serve  a  suggestion  to  some  other  patriotic 
town  near  a  military  camp. 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  War  is  placing  a  premium  on 
intelligence  and  skill  that  surely 
must  have  its  effect  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  public  toward  the  support  of  education. 
Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Great  Britain,  in  presenting  a 
resolution  to  increase  the  school  funds  by 
$15,000,000,  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
England,  as  demonstrated  by  the  expe- 
riences of  the  War.  Here  is  a  paragraph 
from  his  speech : 

If  an3'body  had  doubted  the  value  of  our  ele- 
mentary' schools,  that  doubt  must  have  been  dis- 


pelled by  the  experience  of  the  War.  What 
are  the  plain  facts  of  the  situation?  An  im- 
mense Army  has  been  suddenly  formed  out  of 
volunteers,  an  Army,  let  it  be  observed,  mostly 
recruited  from  the  elementary  schools,  and  1 
venture  to  assert  that  this  sudden  and  brilliant 
military  improvisation  could  never  have  been 
achieved  if  we  had  been  working  upon  the  bas- 
is of  a  population  entirely  uneducated.  This 
wonderful  achievement  implies  trained  powers 
of  assimilation,  the  instructed  conscience,  the 
well-directed  will,  and  an  instinct  for  good 
conduct. 

THE  English  schools  are  emphasizing 
now  the  making  of  toys  and  gifts, 
very  likely  for  the  reason  that  they  not 
only  offer  excellent  projects  for  handicraft 
work,  but  also  because  they  are  exceed- 
ingly useful  and  timely  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  rather  wonderful  German 
toys  and  gifts  are  no  longer  available. 
The  same  absence  of  German  toys  prevails 
in  this  country.  This  is  an  added  reason 
for  making  the  construction  of  toys  and 
gifts  one  of  th'.'  central  features  of  this 
number  of  the  Magazine. 

AN  AIRPLANE  SCHOOL. 

THE   Standard  Aero  Corporation  of 
New  York  has  established  a  voca- 
tional school  for  aeroplane  workers  at  its 
factory  in  Plainfield,   N.  J.     This  school 
has   been   established   to   meet   the   rapidly 
growing  demand   for  capable  men   in  the 
aircraft  industry.     The  course  covers  ten 
departments  of  work  in  each  of  which  the 
student  must  show  ability.    These  depart- 
ments are:      (1)    rough  filing,    (2)    final 
filing,  (3)  bending,  (4)  fitting,  (5)  braz- 
ing,    (6)    woodworking,     (7)    tank    and 
aluminum   work,    (8)    cover   and   varnish 
work,    (9)    sub-assembly,  and    (10)    final 
assembly.     Students  are  paid  from  20  to 
30  cents  an  hour,  according  to  their  edu- 
cation  and   previous  mechanical   training, 
for  time  spent  in  the  shop.     It  is  estimated 
that  the  average  student  takes  three  months 
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to  complete  the  course.  He  is  then  con-  a  thought  to  the  appalling  need  for  "safety 
sidered  an  "air-plane  mechanic."  first"  instruction  in  factories  and  in  tech- 

This  school  is  giving  training  to  quite  a      nical  schools, 
large  number  of  young  men  who  are  await-  For  the  duration  of  the  war  our  thought 

ing  their  appointments  to  the  Government  of  safety  appliances  for  industrial  life  in 
Air  Service  either  in  the  Army  or  the  peaceful  times  sinks  in  the  background 
Navy.  A  recent  graduate  who  has  entered  and  we  think  only  of  devices  for  prevent- 
Mineola  Field  is  Andrew  Reid  IV,  ing  suffocation  by  poisonous  gases,  of 
nephew  of  General  Joffre.  means  of  withstanding  liquid  fire,  or  de- 

flectors   for    bullets,    and    comfoulage    for 

RE-EDUCATION   OF  THE   DISABLED         marching  troops.     But  notwithstanding  all 

JN  ALL  probability  not  one  person  in      ^^^'^  Precautions,  the  inevitable  results  of 
a  hundred  ever  heard  the  word   "re-      ^'""^  ^'^  ^^^°'^  "'• 
education"    before    reading    the    very    re-  ^^^  "''i''  simply  makes  the  question  of 

cent  newspaper  accounts  of  the  Govern-  re-educating  and  re-habitulating  the  dis- 
ment's  plans  as  announced  by  Surgeon-  ^^^^^  ^  striking  one.  But  we  must  not 
General  Gorgas  for  re-habitulating  and  forget  that  the  problem  of  the  injured  is 
re-educating    the    disabled    soldiers.      We      always  with  us.     It  may  not  be  amiss  to 

-  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  blinded  Poirit  out  that  54,001  men  and  women 
and  crippled  men  selling  lead  pencils  at  ^^'^''^  actually  killed  in  the  United  States 
street  corners,  and  we  have  given  our  pity  durmg  the  year  1913.  This  means  one 
and  our  penny.  We  have  seen  the  won-  ^'^^^^'^  every  ten  minutes.  Over  2,000,000 
derful  rugs  woven  by  the  blind  assisted  in  ™^^  ^"^  women  are  injured  in  the  in- 
the  designing  and  setting  up  by  seeing  dustries  in  the  United  States  each  year, 
people,  and  we  have  bought  them,  impelled  ^^'^  means  one  injured  every  sixteen 
by  a  sympathetic  interest  in  a  charitable      seconds.      The    economic    loss    from    ac- 

cause.     We  have  heard  some  exceptional  cidental    deaths    and     injuries    is    nearly 

person,    who    has    conquered    tremendous  $500,000,000  annually  and  the  loss  from 

handicaps,  describe  her  methods  of  study-  preventable  accidents  and  diseases  would 

ing  college  subjects,   and  competing  sue-  "^^^^  ^^^^  P^y  ^h^  cost  of  maintaining  all 

cessfully    with    those    who    are    unhandi-  ^^e  public  schools   in   the  United   States, 

capped,  and  we  have  said,  "How  wonder-  These  are  appalling  figures, 
ful!"  and  stopped  thinking  at  that  point.  At  present  the  great  fear  of  every  boy 

As  a  nation  we  have  failed  in  our  duty  vv'ho  goes  to  war  and  of  every  sister  and 

to     make     the     physically     handicapped  mother  of  such  boys  is   that   he  may  go 

economically     self-supporting     and     nor-  thru    life   maimed    and    dependent.      But 

mally  strong.    It  is  an  educational  problem  we  never  think  of  the  ever-present  danger 

as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of  assist-  to  these  boys  of  being  handicapped  phy- 

mg  the  mental  defective.  sically  by  merely  going  to  work,  and  yet 

Only  within  two  years  have  the  voca-  there  are  more  persons  so  disabled   thru 

tional  schools  of  our  country  even  thought  accidents    in    industrial    life    in    normal 

of  instructing  their  pupils  in  the  general  times  than  in  war. 

principles  of  safety.     Only  since  working-  When   our   boys   come   back    from    the 

mens   compensation    laws   and    industrial  war,    physically    disabled,    and    thru    the 

msurance   have   come   to   the   foreground  Government  work  in  re-habitulation  and 

in  legislative  halls  have  public  men  given  re-education  are  made  self-supporting  and 
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self-respecting  members  of  society,  we  w  ill 
begin  to  appreciate  that  we  have  been  ex- 
tremely negligent  in  the  past  in  limiting 
our  efforts  to  help  the  crippled  and  blinded 
to  the  good  offices  of  charity  and  phil- 
anthropy. It  is  a  public  matter.  It  is  a 
problem  of  education.  It  is  an  opportunity 
for  service  for  the  teachers  of  vocational 
training,  for  the  experts  in  vocational 
guidance  and  direction,  for  the  directors 
of  placement  and  employment  bureaus, 
and  for  the  designers  of  special  tools  and 
machines  for  the  handicapped.  It  is  an 
immediate  problem  in  this  time  of  war. 
It  is  even  more  significant  in  time  of  peace. 

A    PROGRESSIVE    MOVEMENT    IN    KAN- 
SAS  CITY. 

ANEW  type  of  extension  work  has 
been  started  in  Kansas  City.  For 
years  extension  courses  for  teachers  have 
been  common  in  the  larger  cities,  including 
Kansas  City,  but  apparently  no  thought 
had  been  given  to  special  pedagogy  courses 
for  the  improvement  of  manual  training 
and  industrial  teachers  until  this  fall  when 
the  men  themselves  took  the  matter  in 
hand.  It  was  then  that  the  school  au- 
thorities took  over  the  plan  and  added  it 
to  the  series  of  extension-study  courses 
under  public  school  supervision.  Prof.  Ira 
S.  Griffith  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
has  been  engaged  to  give  a  course  on  "The 
Teaching  of  Manual  Arts."  The  school 
board  pays  one-half  of  the  expense  and 
the  men  pay  the  other  half.  To  do  this 
work  Mr.  Griffith  goes  to  Kansas  City 
once  a  month  for  eight  months.  He  meets 
the  teachers  at  4:30  for  a  lesson  and  again 
at  7 :30.  The  course  is  not  so  much  a 
discussion  of  the  details  of  shopwork  as 
of  the  psychological  basis  for  such  work, 
made  clear  by  many  concrete  examples  and 
incidents  gathered  in  teaching  and  in  prac- 
tical work. 

This  is  a  type  of  extension  work  that 
ought  to  grow.     Every  city  corps  of  shop- 


work  teachers  in  the  country  would  profit 
by  such  a  course. 

FARM  MECHANICS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

AS  THE  regulations  concerning  voca- 
tional courses  under  state  and  na- 
tional control  becomes  more  difinite  our 
interest  is  increasing  in  the  proportion  of 
time  that  is  being  given  to  farm  mechanics. 
A  good  example  is  found  in  Bulletin  No. 
23  issued  by  the  California  State  Board  of 
Education.  Under  the  title  "Provisions 
and  Requirements  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  Relating  to  Standard  Vocation- 
al Courses  in  Agriculture"  we  find  ( 1 ) 
that  a  one-year  course  is  recommended, 
(2)  that  each  pupil's  work  must  be  plan- 
ned to  cover  a  period  of  not  less  than  36 
weeks,  (3)  that  not  less  than  three  hours  a 
day  are  to  be  devoted  to  farm  project  work 
and  farm  mechanics,  and  three  hours  to 
academic  subjects,  (4)  that  not  less  than 
three-fifths  of  the  time  set  apart  for  farm 
projects  and  farm  mechanics  must  be  de- 
voted to  the  project  work,  and  not  less 
than  one-fifth  to  the  mechanics. 

Counting  five  days  as  a  week's  work, 
this  means  that  108  hours  of  the  year's 
work  must  be  given  to  farm  mechanics  and 
that  no  more  than  216  hours  may  be  given. 

The  subjects  to  be  taught  in  this  108 
to  216  hours  are  enumerated  as  follows: 

That  the  course  in  farm  mechanics  during 
tlie  first  year  shall  consist  of  farm  carpentry, 
concrete  and  cement  work,  plumbing,  pipe  fit- 
ting, tinning,  and  the  care  and  repair  of  farm 
buildings,  machinery  and  tools;  and  may  in- 
clude farm  blacksmithing,  a  study  of  pumps, 
motors,  steam  and  gas  engines,  automobiles, 
electrical  wiring,  and  such  other  mechanical 
occupations  as  are  essential  to  the  preparation 
of  a  well-trained  farmer.  (The  age,  strength 
and  experience  of  each  pupil  should  govern  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  his  training  in  this 
course.) 

To  the  teacher  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
spending    120    hours    in    teaching   one    of 
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these  subjects,  and  then  feels  that  he  needs 
more  time,  such  a  program  is  little  short 
of  discouraging.  He  is  tempted  to  say 
that  it  is  an  impossibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  amount  of  time  is  a  more  liberal 
allowance  than  is  found  in  some  schemes 
for  agricultural  training.  It  is  evident 
that  in  such  a  course  "farm  carpentry" 
and  "farm  blacksmithing"  and  "repair  of 
farm  machinery"  cannot  mean  anything 
like  a  thoro  preparation  in  these  subjects. 
At  best  it  can  mean  only  a  small  section 
of  each  subject  named ;  at  worst  it  can 
mean  a  superficial  smattering.  Here  then 
is  the  problem  for  the  teacher  of  farm 
mechanics :  to  select  fundamentals  from 
all,  or  most  of  these  lines  of  work,  and 
weave  them  into  a  unified  course  that  is 
neither  "farm  carpentry"  nor  "farm  black- 
smithing"  nor  "repair  of  farm  machinery" 
at  their  best,  but  "farm  mechanics."  In- 
stitutions for  training  teachers,  and  em- 
ployers of  teachers,  may  discriminate  be- 
tween the  two  types  of  work. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO   DR.   FRISSELL. 

E  EVERY  one  of  our  readers  who  has 
ever  come  in  personal  contact  with 
Dr.  Hollis  B.  Frissell,  principal  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute  from  1893  to  1917,  will 
recognize  the  special  appropriateness  in 
the  following  tribute  by  George  Foster 
Peabody,  for  thirty-three  years  a  Hampton 
trustee,  spoken  at  the  grave  of  Dr.  Fries- 
sell  in  the  Hampton  Institute  Cemetery. 
He  spoke  on  "The  More  Abundant  Life," 
a  theme  which  Dr.  Frissell  himself  had 
preached  and  lived.  Here  is  one  sentence 
from   Mr.   Peabody's  tribute: 

"I  believe  as  the  world  needs  more  abun- 
dant life,  we  can  feel  that  we  are  privileged 
to  have  known  this  abounding  life  and  have 
faith  and  courage  that  our  lives  may  hereafter 
be  more  abundant  in  the  quality  of  giving, 
which  was  the  unique  quality  of  Dr.  Frissell." 

The  principal  memorial  service  was 
held  in  the  beautiful  school  church,  from 


which  Dr.  Frissell  had  sent  forth  thou- 
sands of  people  with  a  new  vision  of  life 
and  a  strong  determination  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  all  men. 

Here  Dr.  Francis  B.  Peabody,  professor 
emeritus  in  Harvard  University  spoke  of 
Dr.  Frissell  as  a  great  builder.  Comparing 
the  founder  of  the  Institute,  General 
Samuel  B.  Armstrong  with  Dr.  Frissell, 
he  said : 

Armstrong  was  the  founder,  Frissell  was 
the  builder,  and  the  School  is  the  incarnation 
of  these  two  personalities.  Yet  never  were  two 
personalities  with  a  single  aim  more  distinct 
in  type. 

Armstrong  was  magnetic,  impetuous,  volcan- 
ic; Frisell  was  reserved,  sagacious,  prudent. 
The  gifts  of  the  one  were  those  of  action ;  the 
strength  of  the  other  was  discretion. 

Initiative,  originality,  even  audacity  were 
essential  to  begin  the  work  and  inspire  con- 
fidence in  it,  but  when  a  great  institution 
had  been  established  and  must  be  developed 
without  mishap,  then  the  time  had  come  for  a 
peculiar  quality  of  wisdom,  patience,  tolerance, 
and  foresight,  which  could  apply  to  larger 
tasks  the  ideals  of  the  founder. 

The  November  number  of  the  Southern 
Workman  (published  by  the  Hampton 
Institute  Press)  is  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Dr.  Frissell.  It  contains  nearly  seventy 
appreciations  and  is  a  marvelous  tribute 
to  the  world-wide  influence  of  this  quiet 
worker  for  undeveloped  races.  Promi- 
nent educators  testify  to  the  help  given 
them  by  Dr.  Frissell  in  the  working  out 
of  national  problems ;  Southern  schoolmen 
tell  of  his  sympathetic  understanding  of 
their  perplexing  questions;  principals  of 
schools  return  thanks  for  his  hearty  co- 
operation and  active  assistance;  prominent 
colored  men  testify  to  his  belief  in  brother- 
hood and  equal  opportunities  for  all  men; 
his  pupils  and  graduates,  Indian  and 
Negro,  do  him  honor.  He  is  called  an 
educational  statesman,  a  rare  patriot,  a 
Christian  gentleman  ;  and   high   tribute  is 
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paid  to  his  modesty,  geniality,  unselfish- 
ness, and  wisdom.  Few  citizens  of  the 
Republic  could   receive  higher   praise. 

THE  LAST  HORSE-CAR. 

ON  the  26th  of  July  there  appeared 
in  one  of  the  New  York  daily 
papers  the  following  pathetic  announce- 
ment: 

To-day  a  single  horse-car  operating  on  the 
HIeecker  street  line  made  its  last  journey,  the 
directors  of  tlie  New  York  railway  having  to 
abandon  the  line,  and  it  was  officially  an- 
nounced that  no  other  horse  car  in  all  the  city 
now  survived. 

Fifty-three  years  ago,  according  to  the 
Christian    Science    Monitorj    New    York 


City  celebrated  the  advent  of  its  first  horse 
car.  Then  everybody  welcomed  the  horse 
car;  now  nobody  mourns  its  departure. 
A  sign  of  progress  has  in  fifty-three  years 
become  a  symbol  of  slowness. 

JUST  as  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that 
the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  composed  of  eighteen  national  as- 
sociations of  manufacturers  and  engaged 
in  comprehensive  industrial  research  has 
asked  the  University  of  Chicago  to  release 
Professor  Frank  M.  Leavitt  for  four 
months  to  assist  in  devising  means  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  skilled  workers  for 
war  industries.  Professor  Leavitt  will  be 
in  Boston  before  this  number  is  distributed. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE. 


TWO  CONFERENCES  OF  SPECIALISTS. 

RECENT  activities  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education  include  arrangement 
of  programs  for  two  conferences  of  spec- 
ialists called  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation :  ( 1 )  supervisors  of  home  eco- 
nomics. New  York  City,  November  23, 
24;  (2)  directors  of  courses  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  directors  of  manual 
training  and  industrial  education,  to  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Co- 
lumbia, December  13,  14,  15. 

Among  the  topics  included  in  the  New 
York  conference  are :  special  problems  con- 
fronting home  economics  teachers  under 
war  conditions;  Red  Cross  service;  teach- 
ing the  care  of  infants  to  girls  in  home 
economics  classes;  modification  of  food 
courses  to  meet  present  emergencies ;  prob- 
lems involved  in  cooking  in  family  quanti- 
ties; sale  of  products  of  home  economics 
laboratories ;  extension  courses  for  older 
\\omen. 

The  conference  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  is  to 
devote  one  session  to  each  of  the  following 
topics,  in  addition  to  others:     Federal  aid 


under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial  sub- 
jects ;  certification  of  teachers  of  special 
subjects;  report  of  a  committee  which  has 
been  making  a  special  study  of  practice 
teaching. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  project  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  importance 
for  training  instructors  and  skilled  mech- 
anics for  the  shipbuilding  industry  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board. 
An  Industrial  Training  Section  in  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  been  or- 
ganized with  headquarters  in  the  Munsey 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  At  its  head 
is  Egbert  C.  MacNary,  who  has  been 
given  leave  of  absence  for  this  purpose 
from  his  position  as  director  of  industrial 
education  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

A    TRAINING    DEPARTMENT    IN    EACH 
SHIPYARD. 

The  objective  is  the  organization  of  a 
training  department  in  each  shipj^ard,  at 
the  head  of.  which  is  to  be  placed  a  di- 
rector who  will  have  full  charge  of  all 
matters    pertaining    to    the    training    or 
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"breaking  in"  of  workers  and  general 
supervision  of  the  training  department. 
The  director  and  his  staff  of  instructors 
are  to  devote  their  time  and  efforts  to 
training  men,  and  will  not  be  charged  with 
the  usual  duties  of  production  foreman. 

It  has  been  established  that  the  further 
necessary  expansion  in  the  shipbuilding 
program  depends  absolutely  on  the  creation 
of  increased  forces  of  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled men.  The  country  has  been 
searched  for  men  having  knowledge  of  any 
branch  of  shipbuilding,  and  yet  the  supply 
of  mechanics  is  utterly  inadequate  to  carry 
out  the  program  of  the  Shipping  Board. 
Officials  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
further  increases  of  working  forces  must 
be  made  thru  training  men,  and  that  this 
must  be  done  immediately  and  on  an  un- 
precedented scale.  Workers  from  a  wide 
range  of  occupations  are  to  be  secured  and 
given  short  intensive  training  courses  to 
fit  them  for  the  special  lines  of  work  in 
which  men  are  needed. 

TRAINING 
THE  DIRECTORS   AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

The  typical  foreman  in  a  shipyard,  as 
in  most  industrial  plants,  possesses  no 
special  skill  in  giving  instruction  to  the 
men  who  work  under  him.  The  first  step 
in  the  program  of  the  Industrial  Training 
Section,  therefore,  is  to  organize  for  the 
entire  chain  of  ship5'ards  a  source  of  supply 
of  trained  directors  and  instructors.  At 
one  of  the  important  shipyards,  probably 
Newport  News,  Va.,  an  instructors'  train- 
ing center  is  to  be  established,  in  charge  of 
a  staff  of  industrial  education  specialists 
directed  by  Mr.  MacNary. 

Each  shipyard  is  invited  to  send  to  this 
training  center  one  or  two  prospective  di- 
rectors and  a  delegation  of  skilled  workers 
representing  the  trades  in  which  trained 
men  are  most  needed.  Each  prospective 
instructor  will  be  trained  to  teach  only  the 
trade  in  which  he  is  thoroly  experienced. 


The  yard  sending  the  prospective  directors 
and  instructors  will  pay  the  wages  and  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  men  while  they 
are  taking  the  training. 

The  staff  of  industrial  education  special- 
ists employed  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration will  put  these  skilled  workers  in 
possession  of  effective  methods  of  giving 
trade  instruction.  The  course  will  extend 
over  a  period  of  four  to  six  weeks.  For 
one-half  of  each  day  the  men  will  be  in- 
structed in  the  methods  and  devices  of 
teaching.  During  the  other  half  of  each 
day  they  will  be  employed  in  actually  in- 
structing groups  of  workers  in  the  yard, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  training  staff. 

When  the  men  have  completed  this 
preparation,  they  will  return  to  their  yards 
and  set  up  training  classes  for  breaking  in 
new  men  and  for  advancing  employes  from 
their  present  jobs  to  those  requiring  greater 
skill. 

It  is  expected  that  as  a  result  of  this 
training,  one,  at  least,  of  the  men  sent 
from  each  yard  will  have  shown  himself 
to  possess  some  qualifications  of  a  fairly 
efficient  director,  and  that  the  other  men 
will  have  had  sufficient  training  to  enable 
them  to  serve  as  instructors  and  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  training  schemes  in 
their  yards.  Each  yard  will  then  have  the 
nucleus  for  a  training  department  to  which 
instructors  may  be  added  until  the  capacity 
is  reached  for  giving  emergency  training  to 
the  number  of  workers  required. 

The  plan  provides  for  receiving  the 
prospective  directors  and  instructors  at 
the  training  center  in  groups  of  150. 
When  the  plan  is  fully  organized,  there- 
fore, it  contemplates  turning  out  150  men 
every  four  or  six  weeks  with  this  minimum 
amount  of  preparation. 

PLAN    FOR    SELECTING    PROSPECTIVE 
INSTRUCTORS. 

In  \\tw  of  the  fact  that  men  are  to  be 
withdrawn    entirely    from   productive   in- 
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dustn  ,  not  only  during  the  period  of  train- 
ing proposed,  but  also  during  the  time  they 
serve  as  instructors,  the  seriousness  of  the 
existing  emergency  is  emphasized.  There 
is  also  the  interesting  inference  that  high 
officials  are  counting  heavily  on  the  re- 
sults of  this  enforced  investment  in  in- 
dustrial education. 

Realizing  the  responsibiity  involved  in 
asking  the  yards  to  make  these  concessions 
in  the  time  of  men  taken  from  production, 
the  director  of  industrial  training  has  pro- 
posed a  definite  plan  for  selecting  candi- 
dates for  the  training  classes. 

In  selecting  men  as  prospective  directors, 
the  superintendents  of  the  yards  are  asked 
to  look  for  men  having  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  following  qualifications:  (1) 
experience  in  charge  of  men,  and  demon- 
strated ability  in  directing  groups;  (2) 
natural  ability  as  a  leader;  (3)  the  equiv- 
alent of  at  least  grammar  school  educa- 
tion; (4)  not  less  than  five  years'  expe- 
rience in  shipyard  work;  (5)  preference 
should  be  given  to  men  who  have  secured 
some  technical  education ;  (6)  age,  between 
25  and  40  years. 

The  following  qualifications  are  to  be 
considered  in  selecting  prospective  in- 
structors, who  should  in  all  cases  be  se- 
lected from  the  trades  for  which  the  local 
yard  is  most  in  need  of  trained  help :  ( 1 ) 
not  less  than  five  years'  experience  in  the 
trade  he  is  expected  to  teach;  (2)  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  grammar  school  edu- 
cation; (3)  he  should  have  the  respect  of 
fellow  workers,  and  show  some  of  the  fol- 
owing  traits — patience,  dependability,  reg- 
ularity, clearness  of  expression;  (4)  ex- 
perience in  directing  the  work  of  others; 
(5)  age,  between  25  and  40  years. 

The  topics  included  in  the  instructor- 
training  course  include:  (1)  analysis  of 
operations  in  jobs;  (2)  analysis  of  teach- 
ing operations  for  these  jobs;  (3)  plan- 
ning the  steps  in  instruction;  (4)  methods 


and  devices  for  giving  effective  instruc- 
tion; (5)  preparation  of  instruction  mate- 
rial— mechanical  and  technical;  (6)  de- 
velopment of  training  schemes  to  meet 
special  condtions. 

t 
EXTENT  OF  DEMAND. 

The  extent  of  the  demand  for  skilled 
workers  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  is 
not  generally  appreciated  by  the  public. 
Until  recently  the  largest  shipyard  in  the 
United  States  was  one  containing  five 
w  a\s.  When  running  at  full  capacity  each 
way  provides  employment  for  approxi- 
mately 1,000  men,  including  the  contri- 
buting shops  and  drafting  rooms.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  under  construction 
near  Philadelphia  one  shipyard  which  will 
have  50  ways,  and  which  will  demand 
25,000  men  within  the  next  six  months. 
The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  an- 
nounced that  fully  60,000  additional  men 
will  be  required  during  the  next  few 
months  in  the  Philadelphia  district  alone. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  evidently  is 
to  take  skilled  and  semi-skilled  men  from 
kindred  trades,  in  large  numbers,  and  give 
them  short  intensive  courses  of  instruction 
in  selected  fragments  of  the  shipbuilding 
trades. 

APPEAL    FOR    ASSISTANCE. 

On  October  13th  Mr.  MacNary  sent 
out  to  a  large  number  of  vocational  schools 
an  appeal  for  assistance  in  connection  with 
this  emergency  need  for  men  qualified  to 
organize  and  direct  such  training  schemes 
in  large  industrial  plants.  Vocational 
schools,  and  especially  those  engaged  in 
training  teachers,  which  can  spare  one  or 
more  members  of  the  faculty  having  the 
necessary  qualifications,  by  arranging 
temporary  leaves  of  absence,  have  been 
asked  to  comunicate  at  once  with  Mr. 
MacNarv. 
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FEDERAL    BOARD    FOR    VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

AN  immense  amount  of  work  was  ac- 
complished by  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
during  the  Month  of  October  in  detailed 
study  of  the  plans  submitted  by  the  various 
State  Boards,  and  in  conferences  with  the 
staff  of  field  agents  with  reference  to  their 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

STATE  PLANS  APPROVED. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  full 
Board,  held  on  October  18th,  the  plans 
submitted  by  the  following  states  were 
formally  approved,  and  the  amounts  due 
from  the  Federal  treasury  for  the  first 
quarter  ended  October  1,  1917,  were  duly 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 
for  all  funds,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Califor- 
nia, Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Utah;  and  for  agricultural  education  fund, 
Texas. 

NEW  APPOINTMENTS. 

The  following  additional  appointments 
have  been  announced:  District  No.  1, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York  City ; 
agent  for  industrial  education,  Harry  B. 
Smith,  formerly  director  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, State  Teachers  College,  Albany,  N. 
Y. ;  agent  for  agricultural  education, 
Rudolph  Sussman,  formerly  director  of 
agricultural  education,  Reading,  Mass. ; 
E.  Joseph  Aronoff,  formerly  private  secre- 
tary to  Senator  Martine,  of  New  Jersey, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  to  the  Federal 
Board. 

STUDIES    IN    COOPERATION    WITH 
OTHER    GOVERNMENT    AGENCIES. 

THE  most  interesting  announcement 
of  the  month  relates  to  a  number 
of  studies  inaugurated  by  the  Division  of 
Research  of  the  Federal  Board,  to  be  made 
in  cooperation  with  other  Government 
agencies. 

The  first  of  these  was  referred  to  briefly 
last    month — the    vocational    re-education 


of  crippled  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Surgeon-General's  office  of 
the  War  Department.  Major  Murray 
and  Major  Henderson  have  been  detailed 
to  the  study  of  problems  of  commercial 
and  industrial  education.  To  the  staff 
has  been  added  also  Major  A.  C.  Mona- 
han,  specialist  in  agricultural  education, 
transferred  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Signal  Corps, 
the  Federal  Board  will  undertake  to  or- 
ganize the  necessary  facilities  for  training 
15,000  radio  operators,  to  be  selected  from 
among  the  men  subject  to  the  second  and 
subsequent  drafts.  An  appeal  will  be 
made  to  all  higher  technical  institutions, 
and  to  all  technical  and  vocational  schools 
of  secondary  grade,  for  students  to  enroll 
in  these  courses.  Every  city  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  qualify  as  to  teachers 
and  equipment  for  offering  courses.  The 
plan  proposes  evening  courses  principally, 
with  possibly  a  few  part-time  day  courses. 
Teachers  are  to  be  drafted  from  among 
skilled    radio   operators    and    telegraphers. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  the  Federal  Board  will 
undertake  an  analysis  of  the  occupations 
in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  in  order  to 
define  the  limits  of  the  teaching  problem, 
and  to  determine  to  what  extent  skilled 
workers  from  other  and  not  dissimilar  oc- 
cupations may  be  utilized  and  trained 
quickly  for  shipbuilding. 

The  Federal  Board  has  also  been  re- 
quested to  submit  a  plan  for  consideration 
by  the  War  Department,  whereby  large 
numbers  of  men  may  be  trained  for  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  service  in  the  occupations 
demanded  by  the  Quartermaster's  Corps. 
A  great  many  occupations  are  involved, 
ranging  from  bakers,  blacksmiths,  motor 
car  mechanics,  to  masons,  painters,  plumb- 
ers, and  wheelwrights. 


OPEN  QUESTIONS 


"There  is  more  to  be  said  on  this  subject. 
TOY  MAKING 


Here  are  some  questions  asked  bj'  Frank 
H.  Shepherd  in  the  October  number  of 
tl.v   Teachers  Exchange: 

Are  you  planning  to  have  at  least  one  class 
in  toy  making  and  repairing  so  as  to  conserve 
the  scrap  lumber  about  the  shop,  the  broken 
toys  about  the  homes?  Are  you  trying  to  get 
each  of  your  boys  to  build  a  bench  for  his  home 
and  to  begin  the  collection  of  a  set  of  tools  for 
himself?  These  are  the  things  we  want  to 
hear  about. 

Do  you  know  that  Japan  is  taking  over  the 
toy  industry  since  the  supply  from  Germany 
was  shut  off?  Why  not  start  a  toy  or  novelty 
works  in  your  cit\? 

And  here  is  another  question  taken 
from  the  November  number : 

Why  not  devote  two  weeks  to  the  manufac- 
turing of  toys?  Start  in  by  repairing  a  few, 
and  in  the  meantime  study  toys.  Go  to  a  toy 
store  and  talk  with  the  manager,  and  the  sales- 
man or  saleswoman.  Find  the  best  sellers,  pick 
out  a  few  that  your  boys  can  make  and  go  to 
work  for  about  two  or  three  weeks  on  an  in- 
tensive   toy  campaign. 

If  you  happen  to  have  a  lodge  of  B.  P.  O. 
Elks  in  your  town  tell  them  that  your  bo\s  will 
make  two  or  three  toys  for  every  child  in  the 
town  that  Santa  Claus  is  not  likely  to  visit,  i^ 
they,  the  Elks,  will  furnish  the  material.  Go 
to  the  editor  of  your  home  paper  and  put  up 
your  plan  to  him.  I  am  sure  \ou  will  find  thev 
will  cooperate.  Start  something  and  then  tell 
the  other  fellow  what  success  you  had. 

VERTICAL    OR    SLOPING   LETTERS. 

Mr.  Editor: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  various 
discussions  on  lettering  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  Manual  Training  Magazine.  Lettering, 
as  most  drawing  teachers  know,  is  a  part  of 
the  work  in  mechanical  drawing  which  re- 
quires constant  attention,  and  at  best  the  de- 
sired results  are  not  readilv  obtained.     It  takes 


some  time  for  students  to  become  good  letterers 
For  this  reason  many  young  teachers  in  this 
branch  often  wonder  whether  they  are  using 
the  right  methods,  or  rather,  teaching  the  cor- 
rect style  of  lettering. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.  This 
article  was  no  more  than  a  valuable  collection 
of  data,  collected  and  put  into  tabulated  form. 
The  data  was  obtained  by  H.  O.  Rugg  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  sent  a  questionnaire 
to  118  higher  institutions,  including  practically 
all  of  the  leading  technical  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  giving  a  four-year  course  in 
engineering,  asking  for  specfic  data  on  the  sub- 
ject-matter and  methods  of  their  lettering  in- 
struction.     He    received    answers   from   71. 

This  article  by  Mr.  Rugg  I  consider  the  best 
guide  for  mechanical  drawing  teachers  in  high 
schools.  In  this  data  we  find  that  21  institu- 
tons  laid  stress  on  the  slanting  upper  and  lower 
case  lettering,  while  only  one  laid  stress  on  the 
vertical  upper  and  lower  case  lettering.  Others 
used  a  combination  of  the  two.  Thirty-three 
institutions  used  the  slant  type  only,  while  but 
four  used  the  vertical  type  only. 

In  replies  from  manufacturers  of  machinery 
Mr.  Rugg  found  that  15  used  slant  type  only 
six  used  the  vertical  type  only,  four  used  a 
combination  of  the  slant  and  vertical,  13  used 
capitals  only.  This  refers  to  the  engineering 
type  of   lettering. 

This  data  ought  to  give  the  teacher  some 
idea  of  the  type  which  should  be  taught  in  high 
schools,  as  it  is  of  some  importance  that  the 
leading  universities,  technical  schools  and  man- 
ufacturers most  decidedly  favor  the  slanting 
type.  Personally  I  favor  the  slanting  type  for 
high    schools.      It    is    easier    and    more    natural. 

In  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the 
textbooks  used  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject, 
we  find  that  24  institutions  used  Reinhardt's 
book  on  lettering,  16  used  no  texts  at  all,  nine 
used  blueprints,  six  used  Engineering  Dra^ving, 
by  French,  the  other  books  noted  were  not  so 
popular. 

— J.   W.  Zeller, 

High    School, 
Jacksonville,   Fla. 
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Dear  Editor: 

MANY   KINDS    OF   WORK   OR   FEW? 
In   looking  thru  the  November  issue,   I  came 
across  the  letter  from  H.  A.  H.  asking  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  give  many  kinds  of  work  or 
few,   and  I  am  tempted   to  reply,   as   I   have   a 
school  in  a  similar  community  in  Ohio  (the  Ra- 
venna   Consolidated    School).      I   have  come   to 
believe    that   we    should   no    longer   be   satisfied 
with    the    limited    amount    of   experience    to    be 
gained  in  our  good  old  woodwork  and  mechan- 
ical drawing.     I  would  branch  out  to  the  very 
limit,  as  there's  so  much  more  experience  to  be 
gained  in  work  of  different  kinds.  But  I  would, 
by  all   means,  select  those  subjects  that   are  of 
real    value     in     the     particular    community     in 
which  the   school   is   located.      I    think   perhaps 
H.  A.  H.  has  many  rural  boys  in  his  classes,  as 
he   says   his   county   is   m.ainly   devoted    to  agri- 
culture.    If  so,  why  not  offer  courses  in  forge 
work,   and   harness  making,    and   cement  work, 
and   branch   off   from    a   course   in   bench   work 
into  a   good   course  in   house  framing?     These 
are  all  subjects  that  would  take  well  in  a  farm- 
ing community,  and  change  what  is  now  an  in- 
different attitude  toward  manual  training,   Into 
appreciation  of  the  same. 

Even  tho  some  of  his  boys  be  town  boys,  that 
would  present  little  difficulty,  as  they  could  all 
take  the   elementary  courses  together,   and  then 
branch  off  into  different  advanced  courses.     My 
forge    boys   branch    off   into   agricultural    forg- 
ing for  rurals,  and  ornamental  iron  work,  such 
as  fire  sets,   door  knockers,    and   machine   parts 
for  city  boys.     Woodworkers,   branch   off   from 
an  elementary  course  in  benchwork  into  house 
framing  and  rural  problems  for  the  rurals,  and 
cabinet  making,  such  as  furniture  problems  for 
the    city    boys.      The    leather    workers    do    the 
same,  but  by  all  means  make  this  course  flexi- 
ble.    Just  because   a   boy  is   a   rural   boy   don't 
force  him  to  take   rural   work;   merely  offer   it 
to    him.      He'll    take   what    he   wants,    and    be 
happy  in   his  work. 

Then  the  question  will  come  up,  "How  can 
one  handle  so  many  different  subjects?"  I  feel 
sure  that  any  one  sufficiently  interested  can 
more  than  keep  ahead  of  his  classes  by  attend- 
ing some  of  our  splendid  summer  schools  as 
courses  can  be  had  in  almost  any  subject  now. 
Then  in  answer  to  the  schedule  trouble  I 
have  long  since  quit  trying  to  give  class  in- 
struction at  certain  definite  intervals.  I  let 
my  boys  come  in  when  they  can,  but  the  minute 


they  come  in  the  door,  I  know  what  they  are 
going  to  do,  as  their  problem  is  also  my  prob- 
lem, and  they  get  individual  help.  Of  course 
this  becomes  rather  heavy  if  one  were  to  hav"" 
more  than  24  or  25  boys  at  once.  In  schools 
of  this  type  I  think  15  to  20  would  be  a  better 
average. 

Sending  this  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  a 
little  help  to  H.  A.  H.  in  solving  his  problem, 
I  am,  Cordially  yours, 

— John  W.  Dirkson, 
State    Normal    College, 

Kent,    Ohio. 

OBJECT  TO  MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR 
THEIR  BOYS. 
Mr.  Editor: 

At  one  time  manual  training  work  in  our 
city  began  in  the  seventh  grade.  It  has  been 
gradually  taken  out  of  the  grades  until  at  th- 
beginning  of  last  year  there  was  no  work  offer- 
ed in  either  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades.  This 
year  woodwork  and  mechanical  drawing  are 
offered  as  an  elective  in  the  second  semester  of 
the  eighth  year,  which  is,  in  this  school,  the 
second  semester  of  the  first  year  junior  high. 
The  other  electives  are  busines  methods  and 
a  modern  language.  I  understand  that  the 
reason  manual  training  is  no  longer  compul- 
sory in  the  grades  is  because  a  number  of  par- 
ents did  not  wish  to  have  their  boys  take  the 
work. 

Is  there  any  way  to  overcome  this  objection 
and  get  the  work  established  in  the  seventh 
grade? 

— C.  E.  Paul.— 

Perhaps  some  one  has  successfully  met 
such  a  condition  and  can  tell  how  he  did  it. 

WOODWORK   FOR   COUNTRY   BOYS. 
Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

Being  in   doubt  as  to  how   I  should  proceed, 
I    am  taking  the   liberty  to   ask  your  advice. 

In  my  freshman  high  school  class,  twelve  out 
of  the  seventeen  are  country  boys,  and  haven't 
had  any  shopwork.  They  took  the  drawing 
up  very  slowly,  but  are  now  doing  well.  I 
want  to  start  them  with  the  shopwork  next 
week,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  how  to  start  them 
out.  Should  I  give  them  about  the  same  pro- 
jects as  one  would  give  the  eighth  grade  town 
boys, — or  what? 

—0.  L.  H. 
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CHRISTMAS  TOY   MAKING   IN 
SEATTLE. 

iHRISTMAS  toy-making,  which  has  come 
to  be  an  annual  event  at  the  Washington 
School,  Seattle,  may  be  said  to  be  the  product 
of  an  evolution  rather  than  the  result  of  care- 
fully laid  plans.  Some  five  >ears  ago,  a  few 
toys,  broken,  out  of  adjustment  or  in  need  of 
paint,  were  brought  to  the  school  shop  and  put 
in  repair.  More  toys  appeared;  a  repair  de- 
partment gradually  took  shape,  and  Christmas 
morning  found  hundreds  of  once  discarded 
toys  in  good  repair  and  bright  with  new  paint 
and  ready  for  distribution  to  gladden  the  hearts 
of  those  less  fortunate  little  ones  to  whom 
Christmas  expectancy  usually  ends  in  disap- 
pointment. 

Toy  repairing  found  favor  in  other  schools, 
and  toys,  broken  in  transit,  or  damaged  by 
promiscuous  handling  in  department  stores,  be- 
came scarce  and  hard  to  get.  A  real  need  had 
been  disclosed,  however,  a  need  that  must  be 
filled,  and  toy  manufacturing  followed  as  i 
matter  of  necessity.  And  so,  each  year,  as 
Christmas  time  draws  near,  the  boys  prepare 
with  much  interest  and  eagerness  for  their  six 
weeks  of  toy-making. 

I  presume  such  measure  of  success  as  we 
have  achieved  has  been  due,  largely,  to  a  more 
or  less  efficient  organization.  A  foreman  heads 
each  of  the  departments  into  which  the  toy- 
manufactory  is  divided.  These  heads,  chosen 
with  respect  to  their  particular  ability,  are 
given  a  little  preliminary  training,  both  in 
management  and  in  the  special  line  of  work 
which  they  are  to  supervise,  in  order  that 
when  the  work  is  under  way,  the  various  parts 
may  go  thru  the  several  departments  in  as  or- 
derly and  systematic  a  fashion  as  possible.  All 
the  boys  are  invited  to  bring  in  pictures, 
sketches,  ideas — original  or  otherwise.  As  this 
is  not  a  commercial  enterprise,  no  one  hesitates 
to  adopt  or  adapt  any  idea  he  may  happen 
across.  This  material  is  turned  in  to  the  draft- 
ing department,  which  high-sounding  title  in- 
dicates the  section  where  these  contributions  are 
reduced  to  working  drawings  and  added  to  the 
accumulations    of    previous     years.       Here     the 


of    materials   used,   costs,     number     of     finished 
toys,  etc. 

The  stock  bills  are  turned  over  to  the  mater- 
ial   man    who    supplies    the    machine    operators,'^ 
and  those  who  lay  out  joints,  designs,  etc.     As 
the   parts  come  from   the  several  workers,  they 
are    passed    on    to    the    stock-keeper    who    keeps 


a   modern    santa   claus. 
(with   apologies  to  the   cubists.) 

his  stores  systematically  arranged,  and  proper- 
ly lettered  and  numbered.  His  clerk  maintains 
a  complete  record  of  receipts  and  shipments. 
No  goods  go  out  except  on  requisition,  properly 
ck'd.  Assembling  groups  are  located  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  shop,  and  near  by  are  subsidi- 
ary industries  where  orders  may  be  left  for 
drilling,  boring,  riveting,  soldering,  wire  work, 
forging,   sanding,   gluing   and   the   like. 

Perhaps  no  one  takes  more  genuine  pleasure 
in  the  results  of  the  handiwork  of  his  depart- 
ment than  does  the  foreman  of  the  paint  shop 
as  he  sees  the  finished  toy  emerge  in  all  its  shin- 


material  bills  are  made  out  and  a  record  kept       ey  splendor.     On  one  occasion,  last  year,  as  the 
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MAKING    NEW   TOYS. 


SANTA   CLAUS   HEADQUARTERS,   SEATTLE,   WASHINGTON. 
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principal  was  making  his  rounds,  this  official 
met  him  at  the  door  of  the  paint  room,  and  as 
he  called  attention  to  the  big  display  of  finished 
toys,  the  hundreds  of  variously  colored  wheels 
strung  on  wires  across  the  room,  the  great  piles 
of  red  and  yellow  wagon  gears,  the  long  rows 
of  chairs,  tables  and  jumping-jacks,  and  finally 


have  been  made  use  of.  One  year,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  benevolent  institutions 
of  the  city  were  invited  to  come  and  help  them- 
selves to  what  they  could  use.  Another,  the 
pupils  divided  our  section  of  the  city  into  thir- 
ty-six districts,  listing  the  children  therein  with 
their  ages,  the  boys  themselves  attending  to  the 


NEW    AND    REPAIRED    TOYS. 


the  line  of  busy  painters  bent  over  toys  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  decoration,  he  remarked  proudly, 
"1  have  sole  charge  of  this  entire  department." 
And  it  was  no  boyish  attempt  to  be  witty,  but 
was  deadly  serious,  and  indicated  just  pride 
and  a  realization  of  heavy  responsibility,  and 
a  vision  that  it  would  not  be  unwise  to  encour- 
age. 

We  usually  get  out  toys  in  dozen  lots.  As 
each  of  the  foremen  completes  his  part  of  the 
work,  he  checks  off  on  a  work  sheet  posted  in 
the  shop,  so  that  reference  to  this  sheet,  at  any 
time,  indicates  the  progress  of  the  work  as  a 
whole  and  of  each  separate  toy  then  in  the 
making.  When  the  stock  keeper  has  checked 
out  the  last  dozen  of  any  toy  parts,  he  removes 
^vhat  remains  to  the  storeroom  for  next  year, 
and  in  their  place  arranges  the  finished  toys, 
so  that  when  the  work  is  done,  he  has  the  com- 
pleted output  pleasingly  grouped  on  his  display 
shelves-  An  invitation  is  sent  to  the  teachers 
of  the  building  to  bring  their  children  to  view 
the  display  before  being  disturbed. 

Different    methods   of    disposing    of    the    toys 


distribution.  Last  year  the  entire  lot  was  turn- 
ed over  to  one  of  the  daily  papers,  which  glad- 
ly accepts  contributions  to  its  yearly  Christmas 
festival  to  the  poor. 

Possibly  technic  and  accurate  workmanship 
suffer  a  little  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind. 
If  so,  there  are  compensations.  Important 
among  them  is  the  training  afforded  by  parti- 
cipation in  efficient  organization,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  tlie  factory  system. 

Opportunity  for  invention  and  incentive  to 
original  work  are  continuous  from  the  drafting 
room  to  the  paint  shop.  Scores  of  handy  jigs 
were  worked  up  and  used  in  duplicating  parts 
on  the  saws  and  drills,  and  ingenious  devices 
made  assembling  rapid  and  accurate. 

The  development  of  the  community  spirit  is 
not  the  least  valuable  of  the  results  that  may 
be  expected.  The  boys  soon  come  to  realize 
that  they  are  parts  of  a  whole;  that  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  depends  upon  each  one's  doing 
his  best.  Each  one  feels  the  pride  of  owner- 
ship  in   the  undertaking. 
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ONE   OF  THE  TOYS   MADE   IN   MR.  OLSON's  SHOP. 


The  awakening  of  a  desire  to  do  for  others 
less  fortunately  situated  than  oneself  is  a  result 
the  value  of  which  should  not  be  minimized. 
We  had  in  our  toy-making  class,  one  year,  two 
particularly  obstreperous  youths.  Tbey  broke 
the  rules.  They  were  the  despair  of  teachers 
and  principal  alike.  They  sauntered  in  late  of 
a  morning,  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  their  pipes 
against  the  newel  post  and  shuffled  upstairs. 
But  the  toy-making  finally  enlisted  their  inter- 
est. Toward  the  end  of  the  season,  they  hunt- 
ed up  several  poor  families  in  distant  parts  of 
the  city,  and  on  the  morning  of  Christmas, 
walked  several  miles  to  deliver  the  toys  they 
themselves  had  helped  to  make,  and  afterwards 
told,  with  some  feeling,  of  the  joy  their  gifts 
had  brought 

— Samuel  C.  Olson, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

REPAIRING  TOYS  AT  THE  FRANCIS  W. 
PARKER  SCHOOL. 

TIE  plan  of  centering  the  manual  arts  ac- 
tivities during  the  weeks  just  preceding 
the  Christmas  holidays,  around  the  manufac- 
ture and  repair  of  toys,  has  been  extensively 
employed    during  the   past  few   years.      In   the 


Francis  W.  Parker  School  the  greatest  benefit 
has  been  gained  by  organizing  the  work  during 
these  few  weeks  on  a  factory  basis — a  "Santa 
Claus  Toy  Shop" — with  all  the  various  depart- 
ments: painting,  woodworking,  lathe,  metal- 
work  and  soldering,  box-making  and  packing, 
doll  hospital,  etc.  In  some  one  of  the  depart- 
ments even  the  youngest  and  most  immature 
pupil  finds  a  place,  while  much  of  the  repair 
work  puts  to  the  test  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
the  best  worker.  Pupils  from  the  higher  grades 
assume  the  role  of  foremen  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  direct  the  work  of  the  younger 
pupils. 

In  our  request  for  outgrown  toys  and  for 
those  in  need  of  repair  the  response  has  been 
most  generous  and  the  supply  has  seemed  well 
nigh  inexhaustible,  to  such  an  extent,  in  fact, 
that  most  of  the  time  and  energies  of  the  youth- 
ful "hands"  in  the  factory  have  been  devoted 
to  this  form  of  work.  We  have,  however, 
found  time  to  manufacture  some  new  toys. 
These  have  been  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  adaptability  to  factory  methods 
of  production,  providing  a  variety  of  processes 
of  greater  and  less  degree  of  skill.  The  ac- 
companying    drawings     show     two     such     toys 
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SOME    OF    SANTA  S    HELPERS,    FRANCIS    W.    PARKER   SCHOOL. 


THE   PAINTING  DEPARTMENT,   FRANCIS   W.   PARKER   SCHOOL. 
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SOME       REJUVENATED       TOYS,    FRANCIS    W.    PARKER    SCHOOL. 


which  have  proved  very  successful.  The 
Francis  Parker  School  has  a  standing  order  to 
supply  dozens  of  the  carts  to  certain  of  the 
Chicago  settlements,  and  the  "jitney"  fire  truck 
has  been  an  interesting  project  to  work  out  and 
also  to  play  with. 

In  these  toys  a  repetition  of  many  processes, 
such  as  planing,  sawing  and  nailing  is  provid- 
ed and  the  possibility  of  using  simple  aids,  sim- 
ilar to  jigs  used  in  factory  production,  is  not 
lost  sight"  of.     Thus,   gages   are   devised   to   in- 


sure proper  spacing  of  nails  and  placing  of 
parts.  Jigs  are  made  to  insure  boring  holes  at 
the  right  angles,  and  quantity  production  is 
aimed  at  in  making  certain  parts,  such  as  the 
radiators,  seats,  axles,  etc.,  which  are  planed 
up  in  one  piece  and  sawed  to  length  in  a  bench- 
hook  with  a  stop  or  gage  to  insure  correct 
length.  The  similarity  of  the  radiator  in  the 
fire  truck  to  that  of  a  well-known  popular  make 
of  car  has  been  commented  on  by  the  pupils. 
This  thought  has  no  doubt  stimulated  ingenuity 
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in  devising  aids  to  gain  the  same  efficiency  and 
speed  of  production  for  which  this  car  is  noted. 
A  great  deal  of  pleasure  awaits  the  manual 
arts  teacher  who  has  not  adopted  this  work  as 
part  of  his  year's  program.  In  these  trouble- 
some days  when  the  cry  of  economy  is  heard  on 
all  sides,  with  the  shortage  of  toys  due  to  the 
war,  and  with  the  industries  bending  every 
ei?ort  toward  activities  centering  about  the  war, 
let  us  see  that  the  manual  training  shops  thru- 


out  tlie  country  "do  their  bit"  to  the  end  that 
Christmas,  the  children's  festival  of  the  year, 
may  hold  its  full  measure  of  joy  for  every 
child  thruout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land.  The  spirit  of  good  will  and  pleasure 
derived  from  the  work  by  pupils  and  teachers 
alike,  prove  very  decidedly  that  "the  gift  is 
to  the  giver  and  comes  back  most  to  him" 

— L.   W.   Wahlstrom. 

Note:  The  plan  of  organizing  a  "Santa  Claus 
Toy  Shop"  was  fully  described  in  the  Manual 
Training  Magazine  for  December,  1911,  and 
in  the  "Year  Book  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker 
School"  for  June,  1912.  A  reprint  of  the 
latter  article  may  be  had  by  addressing  L. 
\V.  Wahlstrom,  330  Webster  Ave.,  Chicago. 

TOPSY  TURVY. 

Topsy  turvy  is  a  toy  action  which  cannot 
help  appealing  to  boys  of  the  elementary 
grades.  The  slats  of  the  ladder  should  be  of 
soft  wood  to  aovid  splitting  in  nailing.  The 
block  may  be  either  cut  to  the  contour  of  the 
little  man  or  may  be  left  rectangular  in  form. 
The  standard  may  be  either  vertical  or  slant- 
ed as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  object  of  the 
slant  is  to  speed  up  the  action  and  avoid  tbie 
possibility  of  the  little  man  balancing  on  top  of 
one  of  the  slats. 

Miss  Helen  E.  Cleaves,  of  Boston,  contribut- 
ed the  drawing  of  the  little  man  whom  we  may 
call   "Smiling  John." 

Note:  A  number  of  photographs  and  drawings 
of  toys  which  were  contributed  for  this  number 
came  in  late,  and  when  all  were  brought  to- 
gether they  made  too  much  material  for  the 
available  space.  On  this  account  several  more 
jolly  toys  will   appear  in   the  January  number. 

"A    Tinker  I  am,  Oh,  a   Tinker  am   I, 
A    Tinker  I'll  live,  and  a  Tinker  I'll  die. 

If  the  King  in   his   croiun,  ivished  to   change 
places  luith   me, 
I'd  laugh,  so  I  'would,  and  I'd  say  unto  he, 

A   Tinker  I  am,  Oh,  a  Tinker  am  I, 
A    Tinker  I'll  live,  and  a   Tinker  I'll  die." 
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Practical  Concrete  If'ork  for  the  School  and 
Home,  by  H.  Colin  Campbell,  editorial  bureau 
of  the  Portland  Cement  Asociation,  and  Walter 
F.  Beyer,  formerly  asssitant  engineer,  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission.  Published  by  the  authors 
at  824  North  Ridgeland  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  III.. 
1917.  Size  5^2x7^4  in.;  164  pages;  122  il- 
lustrations;  price,   $1.50. 

This  is  a  book  and  classroom  manual  pre- 
pared by  men  of  the  highest  standing  in  the 
field  it  represents.  Mr.  Campbell  is  probably 
the  best-known  writer  on  the  popular  phases 
of  concrete  to-day. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  the 
teacher  to  secure  the  information  desired  on 
the  fundamentals  of  concrete  construction.  This 
book  will  change  this  situation,  for  each  topic 
is  approached  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  begin- 
ner, yet  with  the  authority  of  an  expert.  It 
treats  of  materials,  forms,  tools,  principles  of 
reinforcing,  proportioning  of  mixtures,  mixing, 
surface  finish,  foundations,  walls,  walks,  floors, 
tanks,  posts,  blocks,  hardening  concrete  prod- 
ucts, etc. 

It  is  a  good  example  of  the  type  of  book — 
scientific  and  full  of  practical  details — that  is 
being  called  forth  by  the  movement  for  voca- 
tional  education. 

Practical  Furniture  Making,  Volume  II,  by 
Louis  Caldwell  Dewey.  Published  by  the  Dew- 
ey Blueprint  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  Size,  3%  x6% 
in.;    100  blueprint   pages;    price,  $1.25. 

This  is  book  seven  of  the  "Woodwork  Series" 
of  little  blueprints  of  working  drawings  for 
shop  use.  The  100  prints  are  neatly  bound  in 
a  ring  binder  with  heavy  cloth-covered  board 
covers.  Mr.  Dewey  has  rendered  a  service  to 
manual  training  teachers  by  issuing  these  books 
of  prints. 

Sheet  Metal  JVork,  by  Marion  S.  Trew  and 
Alfred  P.  Fletcher.  Washington  Junior  High 
School  Press,  1917  Thirty  sheets  bound  in 
paper  covers  with  brass  fasteners. 

This  series  of  school  problems  in  sheet  metal 
work  is  conveniently  arranged.  Each  problem 
is  presented  by  means  of  (a)  sketches  or 
working  drawings  or  both,  (b)  specifications, 
and  (c)  steps  in  the  process  of  construction. 
Questions  are  added  after  each  problem,  and 
space  is  left  for  notes.  If  extended  notes  are 
to  be  taken,  extra   pages  can   be   inserted. 


The  problems  are  intended  to  cover  the  fun- 
damentals of  standard    practice   in   the  subject. 

RECEIVED. 

The  Boy  and  the  School,  a  partial  survey  of 
the  public  schools  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  By 
Edward  T.  Snively,  Engineering  Extension  De- 
partment Bulletin  No.  32.  Published  by  the 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechan- 
ic Arts,  Ames,  Iowa- 

Desirability  of  Vocational  Education  and  Di- 
rection for  Disabled  Soldiers,  by  Elizabeth  G. 
I'pham,  director  of  art  department,  Milwau- 
kee-Downer College.  Bulletin  No.  3.  Voca- 
tional Series.  Issued  by  the  General  Informa- 
tion and  Welfare  Section  of  the  Extension  Di- 
vision of  the  Universit}'  of  Wisconsin,  Madison 
Wisconsin.     Price,    10   cents. 

Industrial  Art  at  Home  and  Abroad,  by 
James  Parton  Haney,  director  of  art  in  the 
high  schools  of  New  York  City.  This  is  a  re- 
print of  an  address  given  before  ThdChicago 
Association  of  Commerce.  Published  by  The 
Prang  Company,  New  York. 

The  Co-Operative  Industrial  Course  of  Study 
in  the  High  School,  York,  Pa.  This  is  a  re- 
print from  the  catalog  of  the  York  Public 
Schools  for  1915-16.  It  is  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs of  students  at  work  and  by  pictures  of 
the  factories  cooperating  with  the  public 
schools. 

Health  Charts,  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood. 
This  is  a  report  of  a  joint  committee  of  the 
National  Council  and  the  American  Medical 
Association.  It  is  isued  from  the  press  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  535  North  Dear- 
born   Street,   Chicago. 

Mooseheart  Year  Book.  1916-17.  Isued  from 
the  Mooseheart  Press,  Mooseheart,  Illinois. 
This  is  an  interesting  illustrated  account  of  the 
activities  at  the  famous  school  supported  by  the 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose.  Matthew  P.  Adams, 
Superintendent. 

Manual  Training  Course  of  Study  for 
Grammar  Grades.  This  is  printed  in  the 
course  of  study  of  the  public  schools,  Houston, 
Texas,  1916-17. 
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WITHIN  the  last  five  or  six  years 
there  has  been  an  increasing 
recognition  on  the  part  of  school 
masters  of  the  fact  that  children  were 
dropping  out  of  the  upper  grades  of  school 
at  an  alarming  rate.^  In  pondering  over 
this  situation,  the  educator  saw  that  the 
eighth  grade  is  not  a  natural  breaking 
point  in  school  life.  Yet  both  law  and 
custom  seemed  to  make  this  a  sort  of  node 
or  punctuation  point ;  and  hence  the  high- 
est ambition  of  many  children  and  of  their 
parents  for  them  was  simply  that  they 
should  finish  the  eighth  grade.  Then 
they  stopped. 

Yet  from  a  ph3'sical  and  psychological 
point  of  view  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
is  not  the  period  of  great  change  in  the 
boy  and  girl.  Adolescence  begins  earlier 
than  that.  The  great  change  comes  be- 
tween ten  and  thirteen ;  that  is,  beyond  the 
sixth  grade.  If  a  change  in  arrangement 
of  courses  and  in  method  of  teaching  is  de- 
sirable, it  should  come  then.  Hence,  it 
was  conceived,  that  a  natural  and  normal 
division  of  school  life  would  be  a  six-year 
elementary  school,  a  three-year  junior  high 
school,  and  a  three-year  senior  high  school, 
the  so-called  6-3-3  plan.  The  adoption  of 
this  plan,  it  was  hoped,  would  break  the 
habit  of  thought  and  practice  that  a  nat- 
ural stopping  place  was  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  grade,  and  many  would  be  induced 

^See    Avres',    Laggards   in    Our  Schools. 


to  keep  on  in  school  for  another  year  and 
finish  the  junior  high  school;  a  thoroly 
sound  idea  so  far  as  it  went. 

As  the  situation  was  studied  more 
deeply,  it  became  a  matter  of  conviction 
that  there  were  deeper  causes  of  school 
mortality  than  the  custom  of  stopping  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  grade.  Many  drop 
out  of  school  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
grade  and  sixth  grade  and  even  the  fifth 
grade,  if  the  law  allows.  It  is  apparent 
that  there  is  frequentlj- — too  frequently — 
a  weariness  of  school  life.  Educators  are 
face  to  face  with  the  question:  Does 
school,  to  an  ominously  large  number  of 
children,  become  more  and  more  irksome? 
Is  there  on  the  part  of  children  and  parents 
a  feeling  of  futility  in  school,  a  sense  of 
merely  marking  time,  a  lack  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  accomplishment,  and  of  a 
sense  of  success? 

No  one  who  has  ever  tested  the  joy  of 
accomplishment,  the  sense  of  success,  can 
doubt  that  misery  and  dullness  of  exist- 
ence come  with  lack  of  achievement.  Yet 
that  is  what  the  ordinary  life  of  the  school 
child  has  been. 

Boredom  is  a  horror  to  all  healthy,  ac- 
tive persons.  Many  a  child,  perhaps  most 
children  are  bored  by  school  life,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  upper  grammar  grades. 
They  feel  that  they  get  nowhere. 

They  may  be  encouraged  to  keep  on ; 
they  are  inculcated   with   the  belief   that 
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they  are  preparing  for  life  later.  School 
life  is  commonly  presented  to  them  as  get- 
ting ready  to  live.  If  this  were  true,  hope 
and  encouragement  might  he  possible.  But 
children  and  their  parents  have  been  be- 
coming more  and  more  suspicious  that 
they  are  not  getting  ready  to  live.  Even 
if,  for  the  sake  of  general  culture,  they 
are  willing  to  postpone  speciiic  preparation 
for  earning  a  living,  economic  prepared- 
ness, there  is  a  growing  distrust  on  their 
part  of  the  value  of  the  general  culture 
offered  to  them.  Hence,  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  public  dissatisfaction  with  the 
public  school,  as  being  detached,  ineffective, 
and  impractical.  The  public  school,  with- 
out exception  the  most  highly  prized  of 
all  our  institutions,  is  under  fire. 

Along  with  this  hope  of  keeping  child- 
ren in  school  longer  was  the  growing  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  educators  that  the 
curriculum  itself  needed  overhauling. 
Some  subjects,  as  foreign  languages, 
should,  it  was  felt,  be  begun  earlier  than 
the  high  school.  Individual  requirements 
demanded  earlier  differentiation  of  courses. 
The  common  practice  of  drill  and  routine, 
forcing  all  children  into  the  same  mould 
should  be  supplanted,  it  w-as  thought,  by  a 
system  which  allowed  greater  freedom  of 
individual  choice.  It  w^as  recognized  that 
the  elementary  school  was  not  fulfilling, 
on  the  one  hand,  its  function  of  prepar- 
ing for  high  school,  nor  on  the  other  hand, 
for  citizenship  or  industry. 

The  frank  recognition  of  such  facts  as 
these  on  the  part  of  leading  educators  is 
leading  them  to  reorganize  the  school 
system,  its  divisions,  its  curricula,  its 
methods  of  teaching. 

This  judgment  of  educators  of  the  need 
of  reform  has  been  paralleled  by  the 
opinions  of  employers  of  labor.  In  their 
experience,  children  come  from  school  ig- 
norant, untrained,  undisciplined.  Their 
reaction  to  the  situation  has  been  largely 
a  movement  for  specific  industrial  train- 


ing. We  may  grant  without  question 
that  the  view  of  many  employers  is  nar- 
row and  selfish.  What  many  of  them 
\\  anted  was  careful,  accurate,  swift  opera- 
tors, and  they  thought  the  public  schools 
ought  to  train  them. 

Now  what  was  the  answer  of  the 
school  man  to  this  demand  of  the  em- 
ployer, to  the  need  of  industrial  prepara- 
tion ? 

1.  In  the  first  place  and  negatively  he 
replied,  "We  will  not  forego  our  right 
and  duty  to  impart  culture.  The  public 
school  is  and  shall  remain  the  great  com- 
munal means  of  imparting  to  coming 
generations  our  common  ideals  and  of  de- 
veloping intelligence.  Since  we  believe 
that  education  is  the  process  by  which  one 
generation  transmits  its  spiritual  inherit- 
ance to  the  next  generation,  we  hold  in- 
violable the  function  of  the  public  school 
to  pass  along  the  lamp  of  learning. 

2.  In  the  second  place  the  schoolmaster 
is  thinking  and  thinking  constructively  of 
the  importance  of  making  use  of  the  great 
resources  of  industrial  experience  as  a 
fund  of  knowledge  to  be  applied  to  prac- 
tical and  cultural  purposes.  He  is  think- 
ing of  the  need  of  constant  and  abundant 
interest  in  school  life,  of  the  value  of  liv- 
ing all  the  time,  in  childhood  as  well  as 
adulthood.  He  has  thought  and  is  still 
thinking  about  these  problems  and  his 
tentative  answer  is  the  junior  high  school. 
Already  evidence  is  gathering  that  this 
plan  will  reduce  pupil  mortality.- 

If  the  junior  high  school  had  done 
nothing  more  than  increase  enrollment 
from  the  seventh  grade  up,  most  teachers 
would  feel  that  its  existence  was  justified. 
But  it  could  not  do  that  without  doing 
more,  because  the  change  has  been  brought 
about  by  internal  Improvement,  not  by 
external  compulsion.     Better  school  laws, 

=See  Douglas  in  "The  Fifteenth  Year  Book 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu- 
cation" 
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more  strictly  enforced,  a  more  efficient 
truant  officer  service  may  increase  school 
enrollment  and  attendance,  but  unless  the 
school  itself  becomes  more  attractive  and 
valuable,  the  result  is  only  a  smothering 
of  discontent  and  the  breeding  of  under- 
ground dissatisfaction. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  junior  high  school 
plan  that  it  has  arisen  out  of  the  study  of 
needs  of  the  adolescent  child,  that  it  is  a 
constructive  effort  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  elementary  school  and  the  high 
school,  by  vitalizing  the  curriculum. 

Let  us  see  how  it  is  doing  this.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  junior  high  school  as  being 
the  schoolmaster's  tentative  answer  to 
some  of  the  modern  problems  of  school 
life.  Tentative  because  the  junior  high 
school  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage. 
This  is  shown  by  the  great  variety  of 
forms  which  it  has  assumed  in  this  country. 
Which  form  will  survive,  it  is  perhaps  too 
soon  to  say,  but  among  all  the  varieties, 
three  types  are  coming  to  be  distinguished. 

Passing  over  the  most  superficial  change, 
which,  in  some  instances  has  been  one  of 
mere  form,   in  which   the  ninth  grade  is 
dropped  down  into  the  elementary  school 
and  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades 
called  a  junior  high  school,  we  note  one 
type  (A)   in  which  the  teaching  has  been 
departmentalized,  each  teacher  having  but 
one  or  two  subjects,  and  in  some  instances 
the  curriculum  has  been  changed  so  as  to 
eliminate  some  drill  and  repetition  of  sub- 
jects   which    had    already    been    studied 
earlier,    and    the    introduction    of    certain 
other    subjects,    as    general    science    and 
languages.      In    many    such    junior    high 
schools  there  has  been  no  change  either  in 
the   amount  or  the  method   of   industrial 
work — manual  training  and  home  training. 

In  what  I  will  call  type  B,  the  idea  of 
specialization  has  been  the  determining 
factor.  That  is  to  say,  just  as  in  many 
senior  high  schools,  there  is  a  college 
preparatory  course,  a  scientific  course,  an 


agricultural  course,  a  commercial  course, 
an  art  course,  a  manual  training  course, 
and  a  domestic  sicence  course,  so  a  similar 
differentiation  is  provided  in  the  junior 
high  school.  Certain  subjects  as  English, 
social  science,  and  mathematics  are  re- 
quired of  all  pupils,  and  then  each  pupil 
elects  at  this  early  age,  some  more  specific 
kind  of  training.  In  other  words  the  boy 
and  girl  and  their  advisers  decide,  so  far 
as  they  can,  when  he  or  she  enters  the 
seventh  grade  whether  he  or  she  shall  go 
to  college,  to  the  farm,  to  the  counting 
house,  to  the  kitchen,  to  the  factory,  or  to 
the  studio.  With  our  easy  going  Amer- 
ican habits,  this  is  not  done  with  any  such 
inexorability  as  obtains  in  the  Prussian 
system,  but  the  general  principle  is  that  of 
early  decision  as  to  vocation. 

That  such  courses  are  called  optional 
should  not  divert  attention  from  the  fact 
that  the  effect  of  such  an  arrangement  is 
early  choice  and  specialization  in  voca- 
tional lines.  In  an  extreme  form  even  the 
English  and  mathematics  are  specialized 
to  the  particular  curriculum  chosen. 

Girls,  of  course,  are  expected  to  choose 
the  home  training  course,  and  receive 
specialized  training  to  a  greater  degree 
than  even  the  boys. 

This  plan  is  practically  an  abandonment 
of  the  traditional  American  idea  that  the 
main  function  of  the  public  elementary 
school  is  general  culture. 

The  justification  for  such  specialization 
is  that  most  of  the  pupils,  especially  in 
city  schools,  will  not  go  to  high  school  any- 
way, and  hence  they  are  better  fitted  for 
their  life  work  by  some  specialized  train- 
ing for  it,  even  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen 
to  sixteen. 

In  this  type  of  junior  high  school  the 
industrial  course  may  be  still  further  sub- 
divided, and  the  boy  decide  early  whether 
he  shall  specialize  in  woodworking,  metal- 
working,  printing,  electricity,  agriculture 
or  whatever  other  courses  may  be  offered. 
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That  is,  e\en  here  the  emphasis  is  placed 
aiui  encouragement  gi\  en  to  early  choices. 

A  tliird  type  of  junior  hi,!j;li  school,  C, 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  boy  and 
girl  should  have  as  great  a  variety  of  ex- 
perience as  is  practicable,  and  that  definite 
vocational  choices  should  be  deferred  as 
long  as  possible.  In  its  extreme  form,  the 
pupil  would  pass  thru  a  cycle,  not  only  of 
industrial  but  also  of  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, artistic,  and  academic  activities. 
It  assumes  that  at  the  age  of  early  adoles- 
cence, it  is  impossible  to  forsee  what  the 
predilections  and  abilities  of  an^-  child,  boy 
or  girl,  are  going  to  be. 

In  America,  more  than  in  any  country 
in  the  world  free  vocational  choices  are 
possible,  and  examples  are  constantly 
brought  to  our  attention  of  men,  and  to  a 
less  degree  of  women,  who  try  one  voca- 
tion after  another  before  settling  into  their 
life  work.  And  if  we  grown-ups  keep 
changing  for  so  many  years,  by  what  right 
should  we  impose  a  choice  on  children  un- 
der fifteen?  The  school,  according  to  the 
advocates  of  this  type  should  be  kept  "wide 
open."  Reduced  to  practicable  terms,  this 
plan  involves  the  following  features : 

1.  It  is  prevocational  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term,  not  merely  in  applica- 
tion to  certain  mechanical  industries.  If 
it  is  proper  and  wise  for  the  boy  to  go 
thru  experiences  in  certain  manufacturing 
industries,  such  as  sheet-metal  work, 
plumbing,  forging,  machine  shop,  electrical 
work,  cabinet  work,  carpentering,  wood- 
turning,  pattern  making,  concrete  work, 
printing,  cobbling,  or  whichever  ones  it 
is  feasible  to  include,  it  is  equally  wise  for 
him,  if  it  is  feasible,  to  have  some  expe- 
rience in  plant  culture,  in  commercial  pro- 
cesses, and  we  may  at  least  ask,  why  not 
in  textiles,  in  cookery — we  have  had  in 
Duluth  some  very  enthusiastic  boys' 
classes  in  cookery.  But  why  stop  here? 
Is  it  possible  to  give  boys  and  girls  some 
idea   while    they   are    in    the   junior   high 


school  of  what  the  so-called  academic  sub- 
jects lead  to  vocationally,  some  conception 
of  scientific  activities,  of  the  engineering, 
medical,  legal,  pedagogical,  political,  or 
socially  ameliorative  professions? 

In  a  sense  the  professional  fields  ha\e 
been  the  ones  to  which  all  school  life  has 
pointed  hitherto.  The  elementary  school 
has  been  aimed  at  the  high  school,  the  high 
school  at  the  college,  the  college  at  the  so- 
called  higher  professions.  The  junior 
high  school  that  some  of  us  have  in  mind 
tries  to  prepare  for  the  widest  possible 
choice,  and  to  put  the  pressure  toward  no 
single  sort  of  vocation.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  is  entirely  practicable,  but  many  are 
convinced  that  we  can  go  much  farther  in 
this  direction  before  we  exhaust  the  pos- 
sibilities of  school  administration. 

We  are  already  taking  steps  in  that  di- 
rection. We  are  throwing  the  school  doors 
wide  open  to  all  sorts  of  vocational  ac- 
tivities. If  this  general  principle  is  cor- 
rect, and  if  its  application  is  possible,  cer- 
tain conclusions  seem  to  follow. 

1.  Industrial  education  is  not  a  thing 
in  itself.  My  subject,  "The  Junior  High 
School  and  Industrial  Education"  is  to  be 
conceived  and  understood  only  in  relation 
to  the  larger  problem  of  the  relation  of 
all  education  to  vocational  preparation. 
The  junior  high  school  is  to  be  thought  of 
as  a  prevocational  school  in  no  narrow  but 
in  a  wide  sense  of  the  term.  That  the 
industrial  phases  of  it  will  assume  a  large 
importance  is  evident  for  the  simple  reason 
that  industry  is  the  indispensable  founda- 
tion of  living,  and  of  good  living. 

2.  If  a  boy  can  have  experiences,  and 
see  the  meaning,  during  his  junior  high 
school  life,  of  typical  modern  vocations — 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  commercial, 
and  to  even  a  little  extent  professional,  he 
is  laying  the  foundations  for  his  vocational 
guidance,  firmer  than  any  he  can  otherwise 
gain.  If,  as  we  believe,  experience  is  the 
best  guide  and  teacher,  then  vocational  ex- 
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perience  of  some  sort  will  prove  to  be  the 
best  sort  of  vocational  guidance.  No 
amount  of  second  hand  knowledge  gained 
thru  reading  or  the  advice  of  adults  can 
compare  in  value  with  actual  dealing  with 
the  concrete  materials  and  processes  of 
various  vocations  for  helping  the  youth  to 
find  himself  and  choose  his  vocation. 

3.  If  the  junior  high  school  is  to  be 
truly  and  thoroly  prevocational,  it  would 
seem  to  be  inevitable  that  the  senior  high 
school  should  become  more  distinctively 
vocational.  In  place  of  the  present  dilet- 
tante objectiveless  courses  that  obtain  in 
many  high  schools,  particularly  the  so- 
called  manual  training  high  schools,  there 
are  bound  to  come,  as  there  are  coming, 
into  existence  industrial  vocational  schools, 
that  lead  directly  to  definite  vocations, 
just  as  at  present  agricultural  courses  and 
commercial  courses  and  college  courses  and 
some  technical  courses  do. 

In  conclusion,  one  cannot  shut  his  eyes 
to    the   immense   practical   difficulties   and 


problems  involved  in  putting  into  effect  a 
truly  broadly  conceived  junior  high  school, 
such  as  the  determination  of  the  best  size 
of  the  class  unit,  and  of  the  economical 
size  of  a  single  junior  high  school,  the 
close  relation  necessary  between  the  shop 
and  the  classroom  work,  the  securing  of 
properly  trained  teachers,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  community  to  the  large  and  in- 
valuable principles  involved.  These  in- 
clude the  principle  of  real  vocational  guid- 
ance, the  principle  of  the  ultimate  identity 
of  culture  and  industrial  education,  the 
principle  of  the  moral  values  of  making 
school  life  interesting  and  worth  while, 
and  the  principle  of  the  ultimate  unity  of 
all  our  educational  problems. 

There  is  a  long  arduous  task  before  us 
to  organize  the  junior  high  school  so  as 
to  become  an  integral  part  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  but  it  is  my  conviction  that 
in  adopting  the  principle  of  the  wide  open 
prevocational  school  we  are  facing  toward 
the  light. 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  RECORDS  AND  CERTIFICATES  FOR 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Eugene  C.  Graham. 
Director  of  Industrial  Arts,  Evansviile,   Indiana. 

NOT  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  Each  certificate.   Figs.   1   and  2,  repre- 

ordinary  school  diploma  by  a  pros-  sents  the  work  done  in  one  department  ac- 

pective  employer.     In  his  estimation  it  is  cording  to  a  unit  system.     Each  vocation 

simply  a  formal  notice  that  the  pupil  has  is  analyzed,  and  the  shop  and  school  expe- 

completed    a    course    of    instruction    in    a  rience  arranged  in  eight  groups, 

school.     It  may  be  suitable  for  framing  or  The  record  cards.  Figs.  3,  4  and  5,  cor- 

for  presentation  at  a  college  as  an  evidence  respond  to  the  groups  on  the  certificates, 

of   graduation,   but   it   does   not   give   any  and  contain  the  analysis  of  operations  on 


information  as  to  the  character  of  the  work 
done. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  boys  in  our 
vocational  courses  to  appreciate  the  records 
they  are  making  in  school,  and  to  provide 
them  with  a  certificate  which  they  may 
present  to  an  employer  I  have  worked  out 
a  s.vstem  which  practically  explains  itself. 


the  machines  or  the  outline  of  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  covered  in  the  school  work. 
Since  these  cards  are  for  the  inspection  of 
employers  in  the  industries  they  offer  more 
detailed  information  on  the  shop  side  than 
on  the  school  side  of  the  course.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  grade  in  percentages. 
If  a  boy  is  considered  proficient  in  an  op- 
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The  Evansville  Vocational  School 

Department  of 

Furniture  and  Mill  Work 
Certificate  of  Experience  and  Training 


This  is  to  certify,  that_ 


has  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  instructors  the  units  of  Shop  Experience  and  School 
Training  indicated  herewith.    He  has  an  attendance  record  of  Hays 


Preparation  of  Stock 
Handling  rough  lumber  from  slack  to 
the     cabinet    maker.     Routinil    material 
from   machine  to  machine,  tnickinft  and 
Slacking. 


Machine  Operation 

Group  I 
The  Universnl  Saw 
The  Single  Surfacer 
The  Juinter. 

InsfTirlor 

Machint'   Operation 

Gfoui)  II 
The  Band  Saw    The  Belt  Sand- 
er   The  Mortiser.  The  Tencner 
The  Lathe.  The  Boring  Machine. 

(miructor 


Tite  Use  of  Hand  Tools 
Planing,  scraping,  and  sanding. 
The  hand  saw,  chisels  and  boring  lot 
All  tools  used  in  assembling. 


School  Training 

Enflish 

Civurs 

Cicneral  Science 

Shoo  Arithmetic 

Wood  Finishing 

Staining  and  Filling. 
Varnishing.     Hand  rubbing. 
The  use  of  uti  and  wax. 


Assemhling 

Case  Work  and  Cabinets. 

Chairs  and  Tables. 

Veneering  and  the    Use  of  Glue 


Supple mentari)  Work 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Furniture  E>esign 

Use  of  Steel  Square      

Problem  in  Carpentry  


HCHBCRS  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD 


IMPORTANT 

Credit  is  given  only  for  work  checked  and  signed 
by  the  individual  insinictor^ 


"  Perseverance  Brings  Success  ' 


DIRECTOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
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Evansville  Indiana  Hich  School  Prrss 


FIG.    1.        (printed    on    a    SHEET    9%xl2    IN.) 
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The  Evansville  Vocational  School 


Department  of 

Machine  Shop  Practice 
Certificate  of  Experience  and  Training 


This  is  to  certify,  that^ 


has  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  instructors  the  units  of  Machine  Operation  and  School 
Training  indicated  herewith.    He  has  an  attendance  record  of days. 


The  Engine  Lathe 

Geared  and  quick  change  type*.  A  large 
variety  of  work  between  center*,  en  the 
face-plate  and  in  chncks.  Grinding  and 
setting  of  tbola  and  care  of  the  lathe. 


School  Training 

Entfiab  

Gvks  

Indttsuial  History    

General  Sdence       

Shop  Arithmetic      


The  Drill  Press 

General  light  and  heavy  drill- 
ing, tapping,  reaming  and  bor- 
ing Instruction  in  drill  grinding. 
feeds,  speeds  and  laying  out. 


The  Universal  Grinder 

Internal  and  external  finish 
grinding.  Flat  surface  work  and 
tool  and  cutter  grinding. 

In*tn)ctar 


The  Planer  and  Shaper 

Planing  on  table  and  in  vise.  Plan- 
er feeds  and  speeds,  tool  grinding,  use 
of  clamping  bolu.  jigs  and  Tixtures. 


Bench   Work  -  -A  ssembling 

Laying  out,  chipping  and  filing. 
Use  of  scraping  tools,  hand  taps 
and  fitting  of  bearings- 


The  Universal  Milling  Machine 

Plain  and  universal  milling,  sloiting, 
indexing,  gear  cutting,  and  the  use  of  the 
vertical  head. 


^1 


Supplementary  Work 

Forge  Shop 
Pattern  Making 
Sheet  Metal  Work 
Mechanical  Drawing 


MEMBERS  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD 


IMPORTANT 

Credit  is  given  only  fnr  work  checked  and  signed 
by  the  individual  instructors 


"  Perseverance  Brings  Success 


DIRECTOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATWN 
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FIG.  2.     (printed  ok  a  sheet  9%x12  in.) 
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OPERATION  RECORD      ^ 

Name 

ENGINE  LATHE 

□  Quick  change    Q  Geared  type 

A.   Turning  on  centers 

□  Straight  turning 

□  Thread  cutting 

□  Taper  turning 

B.  Turning  work  on  faceplates 

□  Mounting 

□  Drilling 

□  Boring 

□  Reaming 

□  Internal  thread  cutting 

C.  Turning  work  in  chucks 

□  Centering 

□  Drilling,  boring  and  reaming 

D   General  knowledge 

□  Of  taper  attachment 

□  Of  speeds,  feeds  and  gearing 

□  Of  regular  and  special  tools 

□  Of  chucks,  rests  and  centers 

Evansville  Vocational  School 

Department  of  Machine  Shop  Practice 

Dati'  of  kavine  school 

iDstractor 

DLieclor 

F,  H  S    Pr^ss 

OPERATION  RECORD 


D 


20"  DRILL  PRESS 
A    Drilling  on  table  and  in  vise 
Q  Laying  out  holes 

□  Plain  drilling 

□  Drilling  in  jigs 

□  Counter  sinking  and  facing 
Q]  Boring  and  reaming 

□  Tapping 

□  Drill  grinding 

B.  General  knowledge 

□  Of  speeds  and  feeds 

□  Of    straps,     bolts    and    angle 

plates 

□  Of  chucks  and  collets 

□  Of  cutting  compounds 

□  Of    attachments    for    special 

work 


Evansville  Vocational  School 
Department  of  Machine  Sliop  Practice 


Dale  of  tcaviDB  school 


(osiiuctor 
Director 


OPERATION  RECORD 


G 


BATH  UNIVERSAL  GRINDER 

A.  Grinding  Between  Centers 

□  Plain  cylinders 

□  Tapered  work 

□  Setting  up  for  work 

B.  Tool  and  Cutter  Grinding 

□  Milling  cutters 

□  Reamers 

C.  Flat  Work 

□  Grinding  parallels 

□  Grinding  straight  edges 

D.  Internal  Grinding 

□  Straight  holes 

□  Tapered  holes 

E.  General  Knowledge 

□  Of  speeds  and  feeds 

□  Of  grinding  wheels 

□  Of  cooling  liquids 

Evansville  Vocational  School 
Department  of  Maclune  Shop  Practice 

Dale  ol  Ifavinn  achoot 


FIG.   3.      VOCATIONAL   SCHOOL  RECORD   CARDS. 


OPERATION  RECORD 


M 


CINCINNATI  UNIVERSAL 
MILLING  MACHINE 

A.  Plain  Milling 

□  Flat  work,  sawing  and  slotting 

□  Side,  end  and  angular  milling 
Q  Rack  cutting 

B    Use  of  the  Dividing  Head 

□  Milling  fiats 

□  Plam  and  spiral  fluting 

[J  Cuttmg  spur  and  bevel  gears 

□  Use  of  the  vertical  head 

C   General  Knowledge 

□  Of  speeds  and  feeds 

n  Of  clamps,    straps,  parallels, 
angle  plates  and  collets 

□  Of  plain  and  compound  index- 

mg 

Evansville  Vocational  School 
Department  of  Machine  Shop  Practice 

Dale  of  leaving  school 


SCHOOL  RECORD 

S 

Name 

□  English  1 

□  English  11 

□  English  III 

□  English  IV 

□  General  Science  1 

□  General  Science  11 

□  Shop  Arithmetic  I 

□  Shop  Arithmetic  II 

□  Civics 

□  Commercial  Geography 

n 

n 

n 

Evansville  Vocational  School 

Department  of  Machine  Shop  Practice 

Dale  ot  leavinE  school 

Instruct 

Jr 

Direct 

»' 

E   H   S    Press                                                          | 

OPERATION  RECORD 


24"  GRAY  PLANER 

A.  Planing  on  bed  and  in  vise 

□  Horizontal 

□  Vertical 

□  Taper 

□  Angle 

□  Slotting 

□  Key  Seating 

B.  General  knowledge 

□  01  Attachments 

Q  Of  Speeds  and  Feeds 

□  Of  Straps.  Clamps  and  Bolts 

□  Of  Special  Jigs 

□  Of  Regular  and  Special  Tools 

□  Of  Surface  Guage,  Protractor 

and  Depth  Guage 

C  Record  of  special  work  done 


Evansville  Vocational  School 
Department  of  Machine  Shop  Practice 

Date  of  IcaviDg  achool 


FIG.    4.      VOCATIONAL    SCHOOL    RECORD    CARDS. 

Each  of  the  above  is  printed  on  a  sheet  of  heavy  paper  3^x71/2  in- 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  MAGAZINE 


OPERATION  RECORD     jg 

Name 

BENCH  WORK-ASSEMBLING 

.4    Bench  and  Vise  Work 

□  Laying  out 

□  Chipping  and  filing 

□  Sl- raping 

□  Hand   reaming,   tapping   and 

threading 

□  Babbitting 

□  Brazing  and  soldering 

B.  General  knowledge 

□  Of  hand  tools 

□  Of  rules,  calipers  and  gauges 

□  Of  allowances  in  fitli[ig 

□  Of  the  care  of  tools 

C.  Record  of  special  work  done 

Evansville  Vocational  School 
Department  of  Machine  S/top  Practice 

DmuolttmnntMbtHi 

iDUfuitor 

DiKctot 

E  H  S    Pi**-                                                     1 

RELATED  WORK 
A    Forge  Stiop 

□  Welding 

□  Tool  makin^  and  temp..Tiag 

□  Case  hardening 

B   Pattern  Making 

□  Solid  patterns 

□  Split  patterns 

□  Cored  work 

C  Sheet  Metal  Work 

□  Soldering 

□  Pattern  drafting 

□  Simple  construction 

D    Mechanical  Drawing 

□  Projection  drawing 

□  Detailing 

□  Machine  sketching 


Evansville  Vocational  School 
Department  of  Machine  Siiop  Practice 


Date  ot  k«vtnc  achooi 


OPERATION  RECORD 


a 


THE  USE  OF  HAND  TOOLS 
/    Common    Practice    in    Hand 

Planing 

□  Block  and  smooth  planes 

□  Jack  planes  and  jointers 

2.  Hand  Scraping  an&  Sanding 

□  Practice  in  scraping  and  sand- 

ing 

3.  The  Use  of  Saws 

□  Practice  in  ripping  by  hand 

□  Cross  cutting  with  hand  saw 

□  Coping  and  compass  saws 

4.  Chisels 

□  Practice  in  mortising  by  hand 

□  Work  with  chisels  and  gouges 
5  Auger  Bits  and  Wood  Drills 

□  Common  practice 
6.  General  Knowledge 

□  Of  nails  and  screws 

□  Of  cabinet  hardware 

□  Of  clamps  and  handscrews 

□  Of  laying  out' work 

□  Of  tool  grinding 

Evansville  Vocational  School 
Department  of  Furniture  and  Mill  Wor/i 

D»w  of  Ifvloa  ichooi 


FIG.    5.       VOCATIONAL    SCHOOL    RECORD    CARDS. 


eration  on  a  machine  a  conductor's  ticket 
punch  is  used  to  indicate  the  fact.  Work 
cards  and  weekly  shop  reports  are  required 
from  pupils  and  the  items  on  these  reports 
give  the  instructor  a  running  record  which 
may  frequently  be  entered  on  the  opera- 
tion record  cards.  The  school  record  may 
be  entered  at  the  close  of  the  term  or  when 
the  boy  leaves  the  school. 

Some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  this 
system  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  record  advertises  the  course 
offered  in  the  school. 

2.  The  record  is  of  interest  to  the 
prospective  employer  since  it  tells  him 
what  the  pupil  has  done. 

3.  The  certificate  may  be  given  when 
only  part  of  the  course  has  been  completed 
without   discredit   to   the  school   and   per- 


haps with  great  advantage  to  the  boy  who 
is  compelled  to  drop  out.  Additional 
credits  may  be  added  later  by  part-time  or 
evening  school  work. 

4.  The  certificate  and  all  record  cards 
contain  instructors  signatures. 

5.  The  instructor  has  at  all  times  in 
his  possession  a  systematic  record  of  the 
operation  each  boy  has  mastered,  and  can 
advance  him  from  machine  to  machine  as 
soon  as  the  record  is  entered. 

6.  The  system  is  readily  adaptable  to 
unit  courses.  In  fact  it  is  itself  a  unit 
course  record. 

7.  Since  there  is  no  time  limit  on  the 
certificate  the  boy  who  is  anxious  to  get 
ahead  may  get  his  operation  records  filled 
out  earlier.  The  system  puts  a  premium 
on  industrv. 


Education  offered  purely  for  its  disciplinary  value,  or  as  a  preparation  for  col- 
lege only,  does  not  fulfill  its  real  mission  and  purpose,  since  it  affects  but  a  small 
proportion  of  those  ^ho  are  entitled  to  every  possible  benefit.  The  high  school  that 
is  really  desirous  of  meeting  the  real  professional  and  business  requirements  of  to- 
day must  place  a  special  emphasis  on  specific  education  and  training,  ivhether  for 
the  professions,  commerce  or  the  industries. — Francis  L.  Bain. 


PREVOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  SEATTLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Edward  G.  Anderson. 
Teacher  in  an  Industrial  Center,  Seattle,  Washington. 


IN  the  year  1911  Mr.  Ben  W.  Johnson, 
supervisor  of  Manual  Arts  in  the 
Seattle  public  schools  established  prevoca- 
tional  centers  in  three  of  the  public  schools, 
allowing  two  hours  each  day  for  shopwork 
in   the  seventh   and   eighth   grades.     This 


trial  courses  have  held  their  own  in  the 
high  schools  with  those  graduated  from  the 
academic  courses.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  during  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  the  experiment  the  course  was  re- 
garded as  one  for  the  children  more  or  less 


OFFICE,   GREEN    LAKE    INDUSTRIAL    CENTER,    SEATTLE.      BOYS    REMOVED    PARTITION,    TRANSFORMING 
A   DARK,   USELESS   HALL   INTO  THIS   VALUABLE   ADDITION    TO   THE    SHOP. 


cut  the  time  of  the  regular  academic  work 
to  three  hours  daily.  The  experiment 
proved  so  successful  that  the  next  year  six 
additional  centers  were  established,  while 
in  1914  two  more  made  the  total  eleven 
centers  where  two  fifths  of  the  day  was 
given  to  hand  work.  Besides  these  there 
are  three  centers  where  a  semi-industrial 
course  is  followed,  with  but  one  hour  de- 
voted to  the  shop  activities. 

The  natural  supposition  would  be  that 
the  academic  work  would  suffer  with  its 
shortened  program,  but  this  has  not  fol- 
lowed.    The  boys  and  girls  in  the  indus- 


of  the  "dummy"  variety.  Principals  of 
schools  without  the  industrial  shops  were 
a  little  inclined  to  send  their  undesirables 
to  the  schools  which  possessed  shops.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  these  centers  that  many 
of  these  pupils  found  themselves,  and 
graduated  with  their  classes,  when  other- 
wise they  would  have  dropped  out  long 
before  the  eighth  grade.  Now  these  cen- 
ters are  established  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  the  school  authorities  and  the  public 
realize  the  value  of  the  hand  training 
provided. 

To  quote  Mr.  Johnson,  'Trevocational 
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education  in  Seattle  aims  to  be  broadly 
educational.  It  represents  a  new  effort 
to  develop  a  pupils  natural  interests  and 
powers  in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute 
most  to  his  intelligence,  self-reliance  and 
usefulness.  The  special  work  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts  is  not  offered  on  the  assump- 
tion that  those  taking  it  are  preparing  to 


enlarged     opportunity     in     the     modified 
course. 

"The  shop  instruction  consists  of  work 
intended  to  give  knowledge  of  materials 
and  their  uses,  tools  and  skill  in  their  use, 
methods  of  construction,  problems  in 
machine  and  handwork,  acquaintance  with 
individual  and  factory  production,  the  use 


TYPICAL    POWER    MACHINE    EQUIPMENT,    SEATTLE    INDUSTRIAL    CENTER,   GREEN    LAKE    SCHOOL. 


seek  employment  at  its  conclusion.  Indeed, 
the  possible  prevocational  advantages  of 
the  work  have  thus  far  had  very  little  con- 
sideration, and  apparently  very  little  in- 
fluence with  parents.  The  new  type  of 
course  finds  its  chief  justification  in  the 
keener  interest,  ambition,  and  industry 
that  it  has  stimulated  in  many  pupils  who 
found  inadequate  opportunity  for  self  ex- 
pression under  the  older  order.  Some  of 
these  were  not  doing  well  in  the  regular 
course,  but  many  were  satisfactory  stu- 
dents who  found   a  new   interest  and  an 


of  preservatives,  as  paints,  oils,  etc.,  dis- 
cussions of  the  various  vocations,  monthly 
visits  to  work  under  construction,  and  to 
manufacturing  and  commercial  establish- 
ments. 

"The  seventh  grade  group  follows  the 
usual  manual  training  course  of  that  grade 
— benchwork  in  wood  with  mechanical 
drawing — ,  but  more  intensively  and  ex- 
tensively. The  worth  of  skill,  time  and 
material  in  using  hand  tools  is  empha- 
sized. No  machinery  is  used,  tho  group 
work  is  carried  on  at  different  times.     The 
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boys  become  familiar  with  the  machines  in 
the  shop  thru  talcing  care  of  them. 

"The  eighth  grade  continues  the  work 
in  mechanical  drawing  beside  some  work 
in  design.  In  the  shopwork  the  turning 
lathe  and  the  different  woodworking 
machines  are  used.  This  is  not  taught  as 
class  work,  but  as  group  work,  the  boys 
rotating  from  machine  to  machine  if  found 
capable  and  trustworthy  with  power 
machinery.  A  number  of  weeks  is  given 
to  factory  production  in  making  school 
furniture.  While  this  is  being  carried  on 
it  is  planned  to  give  each  boy  experience 
in  working  different  commercial  metals. 
A  forge,  an  engine  lathe,  and  sheet-metal 
tools  are  provided.  As  in  the  woodwork- 
ing processes,  the  boys  work  in  groups  first 
to  understand  the  material  and  how  it  is 


worked  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
used,  and  then  later,  individually  upon 
problems  mechanical  or  electrical  that  em- 
ploy the  different  tools  in  the  shop.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  economic  methods 
used  in  production  in  the  industries.  The 
sequence  of  the  course  is  based  more  upon 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  a  need  to 
be  supplied,  and  the  tools,  processes  and 
organization  necessary  to  realize  it. 

"Such  prevocational  work  not  only  in- 
structs the  boy  in  the  'how  to  do'  of  the 
different  materials,  tools  and  processes 
with  which  he  has  to  deal,  but  it  also 
teaches  him  how  to  work,  how  to  think 
thru  work,  how  to  co-operate,  and  it 
awakens  him  to  the  joy  of  accomplish- 
ment." 


MANUAL  TRAINING  SHOULD  FUNCTION  IN  THE  HOME. 

Joseph  B.  Eagan. 
Principal,   Harvard   District,   Charlestown,   Mass.,   also  Editor,  "Educational   Standards." 

THE  aim  of  manual  training,  as  of  bilities  that  the  mere  contemplation  of  it 

all  other  training,  is  to  prepare  the  arouses   in    the    average    boy    the   highest 

child  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  kind   of   hopes.      It   represents   variety   of 

maturity.    The  excessive  working  in  wood  work,  newness  of  applied  principles,  new 

in  manual  training  classes  has  failed  in  this  tools.    It  emancipates  at  once  the  naturally 

regard  for  the  simple  reason  that  working  inquisitive    mind    of    the    child    from    the 

in  wood  is  only  one,  and  a  very  minor  one  shackles  of  "face  one"  and  "face  two"  and 

at  that,  of  the  problems  bound  to  confront  opens   up   for  him   a   world   in  w^hich   he 

the  youth   in   the   setting  up   of   his   own  finds  he  is  actually  going  to  do  something, 

home.  As  such  this  list  is  well  worth  studying. 

The  following  list  of  activities  that  lie  Kind  of  Work                   Number  of  Jobs 

in  and  about  the  home  life  of  every  child      Cobbling    5 

has  been  compiled  from  the  jobs  submitted      Glazing    5 

to  me  by  one  class  of  eighth  grade  boys      Window   cords    6 

as  work  that  needed  doing  in   their  own  Window  shades 

homes,  and  for  the  doing  of  which  their  Hanging     5 

parents  were  about  to  pay  out  hard-earned  Springs     13 

cash.     The  list  represents  also   the   daily  Tacking     9 

jobs  which  are  going  to  face  the  boy  of      Soldering   15 

the  present  when  he  has  become  the  man      Caning 18 

of  the  future.     The  list  represents  a  field      Chair    repairs    20 

of   exploration    of   such    fascinating   possi-      Shelf    making    4 
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Toys  for  younger  children 3 

Electric  bells   9 

Batteries    2 

Wiring    4 

Picture  hanging    7 

Painting   (mixing  paints)    4 

Varnishing     8 

Book  repair  work 1 

Cement  walk  repairs    3 

Leaking  gas  jets   11 

Use  of  Asbestos   2 

Total    154 

Thus  154  odd  jobs  needed  doing  during 
the  month  in  question.  Twenty-seven 
bo_vs  wanted  to  learn  how  to  do  them. 
This  is  a  practical  condition  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  no  one  can  overlook. 

The  question  immediately  arises :  Can 
any  one  child  ever  hope  in  two  short  years 
to  get  even  an  inkling  of  the  mj'steries  of 
all  these  odd  jobs?  The  answer  is:  He 
cannot.  And  the  explanation  is  that  he 
need  not,  but  what  he  will  get  and  does 
get  in  schools  where  modifications  of  this 
plan  are  already  at  work  is  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  a  variety  of  odd  jobs 
which  gradually  initiates  him  into  the 
secret  of  their  accomplishment,  and  more 
than  all  else,  gives  him  a  definite  opinion 
that  he  is  quite  capable  of  handling,  not 
only  the  ones  he  has  actually  come  in  con- 
tact with,  but  any  other  reasonable  job  in 
sight.  It  is  after  all  the  unusual  features 
of  a  new  job  that  make  it  terrifying.  If 
the  child  can  once  be  brought  to  a  reali- 
zation of  what  he  can  accomplish  if  he 
only  tries,  he  will  have  learned  the  most 
valuable  lesson  that  the  schools  can  teach. 

The  plan  of  operation  under  which  the 
child  can  be  initiated  into  the  mystery  of 
the  new  and  unknown  job  is  as  follows: 

Given  a  seventh  grade  of  average  size, 
an  equipment  including,  besides  wood- 
working tools,  a  soldering  outfit,  a  cob- 
bler's outfit,   some   plaster   and   other   in- 


gredients, cement  and  sand,  and  in  fact 
whatever  other  equipment  is  necessary — 
all  rather  inexpensive  since  not  more  than 
two  sets  of  tools  will  be  required ;  given 
also  forms  covering  in  miniature  the  actual 
working  conditions  to  be  met  by  the  child 
when  doing  the  real  job.  (By  a  form  I 
mean   a  model   say  of  a  window.   Fig.   1, 


1 


FIG.     1.       REMOVING     A     PANE    OF    GLASS. 

with  casing,  sashes,  weights,  glass,  etc.,  an 
old  boiler  in  which  holes  may  be  punched 
and  solderd  up  again,  an  electric  bell,  a 
section  of  a  wall  with  lathing  exposed,  a 
section  of  a  side  of  a  house  for  instruction 
in  the  application  of  paint,  and,  of  course, 
any  form  or  model  required  by  the  job  to 
be  done.)  Nine  tenths  of  these  models 
can  be  made  by  the  boys  themselves  and 
from  experience  I  know  that  the  making 
of  them  is  intensely  interesting. 

Given  all  these  things,  boys  are  asked 
to  look  around  at  home  and  bring  in  a 
list  of  at  least  five  jobs,  small  ones,  that 
need  immediate  doing.     They  are  not  in- 
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structed  as  to  the  character  of  the  work. 
The  fact  that  the  job  needs  doing  is 
enough.  Cards  are  provided  which  the 
boys  fill  out  neatly  in  ink  in  their  regular 
grade.  They  fill  out  a  card  for  each  kind 
of  work;  one  for  soldering,  another  for 
plastering,  another  for  shelf  building,  pic- 
ture framing,  or  what  not. 


FIG.     2.       REPAIRING     AN     ELECTRIC     BELL. 

These  cards  are  brought  into  the  manual 
training  room  and  the  boys  are  assigned 
to  the  different  models  or  forms.  A  little 
system  makes  this  feature  comparatively 
easy.  The  result  is  that  the  entire  class 
is  engaged  at  once  in  learning  how  to  do 
some  piece  of  work  that  each  member 
realizes  needs  to  be  done  either  in  his 
own  or  someone  else's  home.  The  abstract 
feature  of  present  day  manual  methods  is 
lost  and  a  concrete  interest  substituted. 
The    function   of    the   teacher   is   to    pass 


from  one  group  of  boys  to  another  cor- 
recting methods  of  work,  advising  as  to 
plans  of  procedure  and  where  necessary 
giving  a  general  lesson  in  the  use  of  some 
particular  tool  or  operation.  Team  work, 
involving  the  whole  class  can  very  readily 
be  done  when  the  question  of  the  mixing 
paint  arises,  or  the  proper  treatment  of  an 
electric  battery  is  in  question.  It  has 
been  found  that  in  the  course  of  the  year 
varieties  of  work  are  duplicated  constantly, 
certain  tool  kits  and  forms  being  in  use  all 
the  time,  showing  that  the  local  needs  are 
being  met.  It  has  been  a  great  source  of 
surprise  and  gratification  to  see  how  read- 
ily a  boy  absorbs  instructions  when  learn- 
ing to  do  a  thing  he  wants  to  do  and  which 
has  for  him  a  live  interest  from  the  stand- 
point of  utility.  A  boy  likes  to  think  that 
his  work  amounts  to  something;  the  ab- 
stract idea  that  he  is  working  for  the 
future  does  not  appeal  to  him  very  much. 
He  wants  to  work  for  the  present,  and 
this  want  of  his  accounts  for  a  vast  mis- 
understanding of  his  lack  of  appreciation 
of  efforts  made  in  his  behalf. 

When  the  boy  shows  to  the  teacher's 
satisfaction  that  he  is  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  means  of  doing  the  job 
he  has  in  hand  he  is  instructed  to  attempt 
the  job  that  needs  doing  at  home.  Where 
the  work  is  portable,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
tea  kettle  or  boiler  or  the  framing  of  a 
picture,  he  should  be  allowed  to  carry  the 
work  to  school  and  do  it  there.  Where 
this  cannot  be  done  the  work  is  performed 
at  home  and  a  card  sent  along  for  the 
parent  to  sign  stating  that  the  work  has 
been  done  satisfactorily.  The  teacher 
thereupon  determines  the  money  value  of 
the  service  rendered  and  that,  too,  is  en- 
tered on  the  card.  At  the  end  of  the  term 
the  cards  representing  the  various  activi- 
ties the  boy  has  been  engaged  in  are  as- 
sembled, the  money  values  figured  and 
brought  to  his  attention  and  the  re- 
sults are  tabulated  for  general  school  use. 


A  MANDOLIN  THAT  YOU  CAN  MAKE. 

Charles  E.  Riley,  Jr. 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

N  making  a  mandolin,  the  first  thing     set  before  fitting  and  gluing  the  next  piece. 


I  to  consider  is  the  kind  of  wood  to 
use  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 
Well  seasoned  white  spruce  cut  "comb- 
grained"  should  be  used  for  the  top.  This 
wood  has  fine  sounding  qualities,  works 
well,  and  is  durable.  For  the  back,  a  piece 
of  figured  mahogany  may  be  used.  The 
sides  and  neck  are  made  of  a  straight  and 
even  grained  mahogany.  Figured  mahog- 
any is  very  undesirable  where  there  is  much 
cutting  to  be  done.  The  fret  or  finger 
board  may  be  made  of  rosewood  or  ebony. 
The  next  step  is  to  plane  the  flat  faces 
of  the  front  and  back  pieces.  See  that  the 
plane  is  sharp  and  have  the  cap  set  down 
close  to  the  cutting  edge.  Lay  off  the 
shape  on  these  pieces  and,  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  straight-edge,  cut  the  edges  to 
proper  shape.  Now  cut  out  the  hole,  or 
mouth,  in  the  top.     This  is  done  with  the 


Then  plane  up  two  strips  to  the  proper 
width  for  the  sides.  These  pieces  must  be 
fitted  one  by  one,  and  glued  separately  to 
the  side  pieces  on  the  bottom.  The  angles 
must  be  determined  by  trial.  If  a  trimmer 
is  available,  the  amount  of  work  is  greatly 
reduced.  If  it  is  impossible  to  use  a  trim- 
mer, the  angles  may  be  found  and  then  cut 
by  sawing  carefully  to  the  lines.  After 
the  sides  are  glued  and  set,  fit  the  triangu- 
lar pieces  in  place  at  the  top  of  the  side 
pieces.  The  top  is  now  ready  to  be  glued 
and  clamped  down  to  the  bottom  part. 
After  this  has  hardened,  fit  the  pieces  to 
which  the  tail-piece  and  neck  are  glued,  so 
that  they  come  flush  with  the  edges  of  the 
top  and  bottom.     Glue  these  in  place. 

The  neck  is  cut  from  a  solid  squared 
piece.  With  a  scriber,  lay  off  the  shape 
on  each  side.     With  the  aid  of  a  turning 


aid  of  the  knife  and  straight-edge,  in  the      saw,  the  shape  can  easily  be  roughed  out. 


same  manner  as  the  edge  of  the  top  was 
cut.  Go  over  the  line  many  times  so  as 
not  to  force  or  split  the  thin  wood.  A 
little  band  of  inlay  can  easily  be  fitted  and 
glued  to  the  edges  of  the  mouth. 


Save  the  scrap  pieces  for  they  will  help  you 
hold  it  in  the  vise  later.  Now  the  neck  can 
be  rounded  up  with  a  spokeshave.  See 
that  the  tool  is  in  good  order.  It  is  well 
to  have  the  piece  out  of  which  the  neck  is 


Now  make  the  battens,  or  supports  for  made  squared   on  all  sides,   with  one  end 

the  top  and  back.     Before  gluing  on  the  squared  with  the  front  face.     This  gives 

battens,  clamp  the  top  and  back  to  a  level  a  flat  end,  which  is  retained  for  gluing  to 

board  so  that  the  hot  glue  will  not  curl  the  body.     Before  gluing  the  neck  to  the 

the  pieces  and  prevent  a  tight  joint.     Next  body,  glue  the  finger  board  to  the  neck  and 

make    a    few    long,    triangular    cross-sec-  bore  the  holes  for  the  keys.     A  regular 

tioned  pieces.     From  these,  the  little  pieces  completed  finger  board  may  be  purchased, 

to  which   the  sides  are   glued   are   made,  and  then  glued  on  to  the  neck. 
With  a  sharp  pointed  scriber,   or  pencil.  If   it    is   desirable   to    make   the   finger 

make  a  fine  line  parallel  to  the  edges  of  board,  glue  the  pieces  of  rosewood  or  ebony 

the  bottom  piece,  one-half  inch  in  from  the  on   the   neck.      Then   with   the   aid   of   a 

edge.     The  triangular  pieces  are  now  to  be  knife,    bevel,    and    rule,    measure    off   and 

fitted  and  glued  in  place.     Let  each  piece  mark  the  lines  for  the  frets.     With  a  fine 
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tenon-saw  cut  the  little  slots  to  receive  the 
fret  wire.  To  assist  in  sawing  accurately 
to  the  line,  a  little  block  of  wood  with  one 
square  face  and  edge  may  be  clamped  to 
the  neck  and  the  saw  rested  against  the 
fiat  edge.  The  fret  wire  is  held  in  place 
hy  ordinary  liquid  cement,  such  as  is  sold 
for  cementing  chinaware,  crockery,  hard- 
wood, and  the  like.  Now  the  neck  should 
be  glued  in  place.  After  the  glue  has 
hardened,  sandpaper  the  completed  object, 
rubbing  with  the  grain. 


The  mandolin  may  be  finished  by  giving- 
the  surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  top, 
a  coat  of  natural  color  filler.  After  this 
has  been  rubbed  off  and  dried,  several  coats 
of  white  shellac  should  be  given.  Allow 
the  shellac  to  dry  thoroly  between  coats, 
and  rub  down  each  coat  with  No.  0  steel 
wool.  If  five  or  six  thin  coats  of  shellac 
are  given,  a  fine  smooth  finish  may  be  had. 

The  keys,  bridge,  tail-piece,  and  strings 
may  be  purchased  at  any  musical  supply 
store. 


.MANUAL  ARTS  CONFERENCE  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 

Charles  A.  Bennett. 


THE  annual  Conference  of  men  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  who  are 
engaged  in  training  teachers  for 
manual  arts  and  industrial  education  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Co- 
lumbia, Missouri,  on  December  13,  14. 
and  15.  The  Conference  was  under  the 
management  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Dr.  William  T.  Bawden,  specialist  in  in- 
dustrial education.  Representatives  from 
fourteen  states  were  present,  representing 
the  territory  from  Ohio  to  Utah  and  from 
Texas  to  Minnesota. 

At  the  first  session,  after  an  introduc- 
tory speech  of  welcome  by  President  A. 
Ross  Hill,  of  the  University,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Coursault,  acting  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Education,  spoke  to  the  theme,  "Making 
Democracy  Safe  for  the  World."  He  gave 
the  manual  arts  credit  for  introducing 
into  the  school  curriculum  the  idea  that  all 
subject-matter  ought  to  be  practical.  He 
pointed  out,  however,  the  possible  danger 
in  formulating  too  narrow  a  curriculum 
such  as  seems  to  be  possible  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Law.  He  emphasized  the 
fact  that  a  too  narrow  curriculum  will 
defeat  itself.     There  is  danger  in  lack  of 


vision  in  reference  to  political  and  edu- 
cational affairs.  There  is  danger  of  sac- 
rificing insight  to  practical  efficiency. 

The  conference  program  included  the 
following  main  subjects: 

I.  Practice  teaching. 

II.  The  Smith-Hughes  act. 

III.  Examination   and   certifification. 

IV.  Course. 

The  first  topic  under  I,  was  introduced 
by  Professor  Albert  F.  Siepert,  of  Brad- 
ley Institute,  who  spoke  to  the  subject, 
"Preparation  for  Teaching  Now  Offered 
in  the  Institutions  Represented  in  the 
Conference."  This  presentation  was  the 
result  of  an  extended  study  of  curricula 
in  seventeen  state  universities,  twelve  pri- 
vate universities,  eleven  colleges,  ten 
state  agricultural  colleges,  three  state 
teachers'  colleges,  six  normal  colleges,  five 
state  normal  manual-training  schools,  six- 
ty-four state  normal  schools,  fifteen  col- 
ored schools  of  normal  or  collegiate  grades, 
seven  private  schools  with  normal  depart- 
ments, and  eleven  technical  schools.  He 
presented  tables  showing:  (a)  Types  of 
curricula  as  to  character  and  length  of 
time  required;  (b)  entrance  require- 
ments; (c)  faculties  as  to  number  and  de- 
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grees  held;  (d)  faculties  as  to  experience 
in  trades  and  in  teaching;  (e)  academic 
subjects  taught;  (f)  professional  subjects 
taught;  (g)  technical  subjects  taught.  The 
conclusions  reached  were  presented  in  the 
following  theses : 

1.  In  view  of  (1)  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
teacher-training  movement  in  the  field  ol  man- 
ual arts,  and  (2)  the  probable  effect  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  act,  there  is  need  of  a  study 
of  the  curricula  of  each  institution  with  refer- 
ence to  (a)  the  type  of  teacher  being  pre- 
pared, (b)  the  subjects  taught,  (c)  the  time 
spent  upon  each,  and  (d)  the  sequence  in 
which    they    are    arranged. 

2.  Adequate  time  must  be  allowed  in  any 
given  curriculum  for  the  preparation  of  a 
teacher  who  will  be  competent  to  teach  or  do 
the  line  of  work  he  is  in  charge  of. 

3.  A  clearer  statement  by  the  institution  of 
aim  to  be  attained  by  a  student  who  is  fol- 
lowing  any   given   program,    is  desirable. 

4.  The  degree  of  specialization  open  to  a 
prospective  teacher  should  increase  as  the  a^e 
of  the   pupils  he  will  teach   advances. 

5.  While  each  institution  must  be  left  frc 
to  work  out  its  own  problem,  an  agreement 
as  to  minimal  essentials  in  the  preparation 
of  teachers  for  the  various  grades  of  school- 
work   would  be  beneficial. 

6.  The  lack  of  definite  standards  and  read- 
ily administered  tests  is  a  serious  matter,  and 
should  receive  more  consideration  than  is  now 
given   in  various   institutions. 

7.  Practice  teaching  and  observation  are  es- 
sential factors  in  the  preparation  of  every 
ttacher,  and  more  adequate  attention  must  be 
given   to   these   topics. 

The  second  topic  under  the  first  sub- 
ject was  presented  by  Professor  Fred  C. 
Witcomb,  of  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio,  who  spoke  on  'Tresent  Conditions 
in  Respect  to  Practice  Teaching."  The 
third  topic  under  the  same  subject  was 
"A  Proposed  Program  for  Practice  Teach- 
ing." This  was  presented  by  Hans 
Schmidt,  of  the  Oshkosh  State  Normal 
School.  Both  the  second  and  the  third 
topics  were  based  on  the  results  of  inves- 
tigations    by    the    questionnaire    method. 


After  considerable  discussion  it  was  de- 
cided that  this  whole  subject  of  practice 
teaching  be  continued  for  consideration 
another  year. 

The  discussion  of  the  second  main  sub- 
ject. The  Smith-Hughes  act,  was  opened 
by  Robert  J.  Leonard,  district  agent  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. He  first  stated  that  he  was  not 
present  in  an  official  capacity,  and  there- 
fore whatever  he  might  say  should  be  re- 
garded as  his  opinion  and  not  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  policies  of  the  Federal 
Board.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  a  re- 
markably illuminating  address  on  the 
possibilities  of  work  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  law,  especially  as  they  concern 
the  training  of  teachers.  He  presented 
his  subject  under  three  heads:  (1)  The 
legal  status;  (2)  kinds  of  schools;  (3) 
suggested  methods  and  plans  that  may  be 
adopted  under  the  Smith-Hughes  act. 

In  the  discussion,  which  was  very  spon- 
taneous and  freely  indulged  in  thruout 
the  session,  there  were  a  few  points 
around  which  interest  especially  centered. 
One  of  these  was  the  suggestion  that  has 
come  from  members  of  the  Federal  Board 
that  five  years  of  practical  trade  expe- 
rience would  be  expected  of  men  teaching 
unit  trade  courses  in  shopwork  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  law.  Mr.  Leonard  point- 
ed out  that  the  "five  years"  is  not  in  the 
law,  and  that  the  effort  of  the  Federal 
Board  will  be  to  insure  "adequate  train- 
ing." It  was  understood  from  this  that 
the  term  "five  years"  was  intended  to  ex- 
press a  general  idea  rather  than  a  fixed 
time,  and  that  the  Federal  Board  is  like- 
ly to  recognize  that  some  men  are  better 
mechanics  after  three  years  of  experience 
than  others  are  after  twenty.  But  Fed- 
eral funds  can  be  used  in  support  of  in- 
dustrial-teacher training  only  when  the 
students  are  trained  workers  or  are  tak- 
in  a  course  to  become  such.    The  Smith- 
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Hughes  teachers  must  have  two  vocations 
— the  trade,  and  teaching.  However,  the 
initiative  for  estahlishing  the  standards  for 
such  "adequate  training"  rests  with  the 
state  boards  instead  of  with  the  Federal 
Board,  but  the  state  boards  must  estabh'sh 
standards  that  meet  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Board.  \Vhether  the  Federal 
Board  will  have  a  uniform  standard  for 
all  the  states  was  not  brought  out  in  the 
discussion.  There  may  be  good  reasons 
for  different  standards.  Having  such  maj' 
relieve  some  of  the  difficulties  in  admin- 
istering the  law.  Concerning  standards  it 
was  further  stated  that  there  should  be  a 
sliding  scale  of  requirements  for  teachers, 
beginning  with  what  is  reasonably  possi- 
ble at  present,  and  increasing  to  a  satis- 
factory standard  ;  but  the  basis  for  certifi- 
cation should  always  be  performance  rather 
than  passing  a  written  examination.  The 
sliding-scale  plan  can  be  accomplished  by 
having  three  kinds  of  certificates — provi- 
sional, limited,  and  permanent. 

Another  center  of  interest  in  the  discus- 
sion was  the  general  industrial  school  for 
cities  of  25,000  population  or  less,  which 
will  come  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  law.  The  fact  that  the 
kind  of  teachers  needed  for  giving  instruc- 
tion in  shopwork  in  such  schools  will  not 
be  far  different  from  the  best  that  have 
been  trained  by  several  of  the  schools  now 
preparing  teachers  of  the  manual  arts,  was 
especially  noted.  The  general  industrial 
schools  will  devote  one-half  of  the  school 
time  to  industry  and  one-half  to  related 
and  academic  subjects.  For  such  school 
three  types  of  teachers  will  be  needed: 
(a)  Teachers  of  shopwork  who  may  give 
instruction  in  several  trades;  (b)  teach- 
ers of  related  subjects;  (c)  teachers  of 
modernized  academic  subjects.  In  some 
cases  one  teacher  is  likely  to  cover  (a) 
and  (b)  or  (b)  and  (c).  Several  present 
courses  in  state  colleges,  universities,  state 


normal  schools,  special  normal  and  tech- 
nical schools,  with  but  slight  modification, 
nill  meet  the  needs  for  all  three  of  these 
types  of  teachers.  Some  of  these  courses 
covering  four  years  of  work  beyond  the 
high  school  and  requiring  50  per  cent  or 
more  time  spent  in  shopwork  and  draw- 
ing, are  now  available. 

Under  the  fourth  general  subject  of 
the  program  George  F.  Buxton,  of  Stout" 
Institute,  spoke  on  the  topic:  "Content  of 
Technical  Courses  in  Intermediate  or 
Junior  High-Schools."  Mr.  Buxton  rec- 
ommended that  the  shopwork  of  a  junior 
high-school  include  courses  in  twentv-four 
different  trades  or  occupations.  Each  of 
these  twenty-four  courses  should  be  fol- 
lowed five  double  periods  a  week  for 
nine  weeks.  Two  courses  should  be  car- 
ried on  parallel.  In  this  way  the  student 
would  devote  ten  double  periods  a  week 
to  industrial  work,  and  cover  eight  courses 
during  a  year.  In  three  years  he  would, 
therefore,  cover  twenty-four  courses.  Mr. 
Buxton  stated  that  an  experiment  covering 
twelve  courses  of  work  in  three  years  is 
being  carried  on  at  Stout  Institute  with 
great  success,  but  he  believed  that  the  re- 
sults would  be  more  satisfactory  if  double 
the  amount  of  time  were  to  be  devoted  to 
the  industrial  work.  Mr.  Buxton  sug- 
gested that  one  of  the  twenty-four  courses 
might  consist  of  a  lecture-laboratory  study 
of  trades  and  occupations  which  could  not 
be  included  in  the  twenty-three  provided 
for  in  the  school  work.  This  twenty- 
fourth  course  would  be  essentially  a  final 
course,  definitely  planned  with  reference 
to  vocational  guidance.  The  discussion  of 
Mr.  Buxton's  proposition  called  forth 
some  lively  opposition  from  men  who  be- 
lieve that  more  intensive  training  in  a 
few  typical  trades  is  worth  more  to  a  boy 
than  the  beginnings  of  so  many.  The  dis- 
cussion was  finally  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 
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DIFFICULTIES     WITH     MR.     BUXTON's     PROPOSITION. 

(1)  Danger  of  lowering  standards  of  work- 
manship. 

(2)  All  work  given  in  the  twenty-four 
courses  would  belong  to  the  beginning  stage 
of  each  trade. 

(3)  Too  little  time  to  form  good  habits  of 
tool  handling  in  one  trade  before  the  next 
is  taken  up. 

(4)  There  would  be  many  difficulties  in 
securing  satisfactory  teachers. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    MR.    BUXTON 's     PROPOSITION. 

(1)  An  exceptional  opportunity  for  voca- 
tional   acquaintance    courses. 

(2)  As  much  time  given  to  each  trade  as 
is  now  given  to  manual-training  classes  in  a 
school  year  when  they  get  only  an  hour  and  a 
quarter   a   week. 

(3)  Gives  a  broad  cultural  basis  for  appre- 
ciation  of   industrial   work. 

(4)  Appeals  to  the  interest  of  the  boys  of 
junior    high    school    age. 

The  two  points  of  view  brought  out 
in  the  discussion  of  this  topic  recalled  the 
development  that  has  taken  place  in  science 
instruction  during  the  past  thirtj'  years. 
In  the  early  period  of  science  teaching 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  facts.  The 
teacher  felt  it  his  special  duty  to  give  the 
student  a  great  number  of  interesting 
"scientific  facts."  In  the  second  stage  the 
emphasis   shifted    from   facts   to  methods. 


It  then  became  the  special  effort  of  the 
teacher  to  give  the  student  the  "scientific 
method"  of  securing  and  using  facts.  Some 
teachers  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
did  not  care  anything  about  the  facts,  pro- 
vided the  student  got  the  method.  Pres- 
ent-day teachers  of  science  have  looked 
upon  both  these  points  of  view  as  extreme. 
No  teacher  is  willing  to  consider  his  work 
fully  satisfactory  unless  he  has  given  the 
student  both  the  facts  and  the  methods  of 
science  in  a  reasonable  balance. 

It  was  then  pointed  out  that  the  scheme 
presented  by  Mr.  Buxton  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  extreme  view  which  empha- 
sized facts,  whereas  the  opposite  point  of 
view,  which  would  emphasize  methods 
and  technique  in  one  trade  only,  would  be 
compared  to  emphasis  on  methods  mere- 
ly. By  analogy,  future  experience  is  like- 
ly to  show  that  the  best  results  will  come 
from  a  proper  balance  of  the  two. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  con- 
ference was  stimulating  and  profitable  to 
every  man  present. 

The  place  of  meeting  decided  on  for 
next  year  was  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  The  in- 
vitation was  extended  by  Professor  M.  L. 
Laubach. 


Instead  of  trying  to  split  schools  into  tivo  kinds,  one  of  a 
trade  type  for  children  ijjho  it  is  assumed  are  to  he  employees 
and  one  of  a  liberal  type  for  the  children  of  the  ivell-to-do,  if 
it-ill  aim  at  such  a  reorganization  of  existing  schools  as  ivill  give 
all  pupils  a  genuine  respect  for  useful  ^lork,  ability  to  render 
service  and  contempt  for  social  parasites  whether  they  be  called 
tramps  or  leaders  of  "society." 

— John  Dewey. 
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As  THE  American  people  start  out      people  to  see  the  need  of  subscribing  and  to 
on  the  new  year  they  are  conscious      the  superior  investment  value  of  Govern- 
of  great  things  immediately  ahead  of  them      ment  bonds. 


— great  tasks,  great  problems,  great  oppor- 
tunities for  service.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  nation  have  things  to  do 
loomed  up  so  large.  Soldiers  and  more 
soldiers,  ships  and  more  ships,  wheat  and 
more  wheat ;  and  these  all  mean  more 
skill,  more  training,  and  more  perfect  co- 
operation. What  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  past  ten  months  should  send  a 
thrill  thru  every  American ;  but  what  is 
ahead  should  thrill  him  more.  To  be  a 
factor — even  a  small  one — in  the  history 
that  is  to  be  written  in  the  year  1918  is 
an  American's  great  opportunity.  And 
the  encouraging  thing  about  it  all  is  that 
in  the  team  work  which  is  absolutely  es- 
sential, everybody  can  have  a  part,  includ- 
ing the  teacher  of  manual  arts.  It  would 
be  possible  to  enumerate  many  things  that 


Second,  it  seems  to  be  the  special  work 
of  the  manual  arts  teacher  to  increase  the 
skill  of  the  nation  at  this  time.  While 
some  have  been  called  to  train  men  for 
specific  jobs  in  ship-building  and  other 
industries,  every  teacher  may  feel  a  special 
responsibility  for  the  skill  and  thoroness 
of  the  boys  who  come  under  his  instruc- 
tion, realizing  that  only  by  increasing  the 
skill  of  the  individual  can  the  skill  of  the 
nation  be  increased.  To  produce  one 
more  efficient  worker,  or  two  more,  or 
ten  more,  would  be  a  service  to  the  na- 
tion at  this  time;  or  to  start  ten  or  twen- 
ty or  a  hundred  on  the  road  to  industrial 
efficiency,  is  a  public  service.  Every  man- 
ual arts  teacher  is  surely  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  serve  his  country  in  the 
year  of  1918. 


may  be  done  by  manual  arts  teachers  who 

are  not  eligible  for  honors  in  France.  We      THE   PROTECTION  AND   TRAINING   OF 

mention  two. 


CHILDREN   A   NECESSARY   WAR 
MEASURE. 


First,  there  is  the  Liberty  Loan.  Word 
has  come  from  the  Liberty  Loan  Execu- 
tive Committee  that  early  in  1918,  prob- 
ably about  the  middle  of  February,  the 
government  will  call  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  subscribe  for  the 
third  Liberty  Loan.  The  Government's 
requirements  for  feeding,  training,  equip- 
ping, and  transporting  an  army  of  a  mil- 
lion men  are  stupendous,  and  if  it  should 
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HAT  there  is  need  for  extra  pro- 
tection for  the  potential  working 
child  at  the  present  time  is  shown 
in  many  ways.  Recent  figures  from  a 
large  Eastern  city  show  that  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  elementary  school 
enrollment  of  over  three  thousand  chil- 
dren within  a  year.  The  superintendent 
states  that  it  is  due  to  the  unprecedented 


be  two  millions,  so  much  the  greater.  Most  demand   for  child  labor,  and  that  the  de- 

of  this  money  must  be  raised  thru  the  sale  mand  is  still  increasing, 
of  Liberty  Bonds.     The     war     must     be  The  enforcement  of  present  child  labor 

financed   largely   thru   the   savings   of   the  laws    and    compulsory    school    attendance 

people.      If  subscriptions  are  prompt   and  laws  will   prevent  such   a   demoralization 

large  enough  the  Government  will  be  re-  of    the   school    system    as    that    which   oc- 

Heved   of  worry   in   that   direction.      The  curred  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  safe  to 

manual  arts  teacher  can  help  educate  the  say  that  the  children  under  sixteen   will 
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be  well  protected  in  most  of  the  progres- 
sive states.  But  even  in  these  states,  and 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  there 
is  need  of  protecting  those  children  who 
leave  school  unnecessarily  to  accept  low- 
grade  positions  in  shop  and  factory  simply 
because  the  unusually  high  wage  is  so  al- 
luring. 

Boys  who,  under  conditions  obtaining 
three  years  ago,  could  not  find  places 
where  they  could  earn  more  than  six  dol- 
lars a  week,  now  find  it  possible,  in  many 
communities,  to  get  work  at  from  two  to 
three  dollars  a  day. 

Two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  a 
day  is  a  high  hurdle  to  put  in  front  of  a 
school  door.  It  raises  the  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  parents,  as  well  as  the  chil- 
dren, as  to  whether  that  which  the  child 
receives  in  the  school  is  actually  w'orth  as 
much.  Of  course,  in  general,  we  believe 
that  it  is ;  but  we  are  not  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  show  the  reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  us.  The  duty  of  the  school,  and  of 
the  community,  too,  should  be  obvious. 

First.  We  should  study  the  situation  suffic- 
iently to  enable  us  to  prove  to  the  potential 
working  children  just  what  another  year  or 
two  of  education  would  be  worth — and  to  show 
them  the   reason  why. 

Second,  We  should  giv^e  added  emphasis  to 
the  most  practical  and  effective  industrial 
training  in  the  schools,  to  the  end  that  young 
people  will  not  only  stay  in  school  a  little 
longer,  but  that  such  extension  of  school  life 
will  increase  their  efficiency  and  their  earning 
power,  thus  enabing  them  to  give  added  serv- 
ice to  their  country  later  on  as  the  result  of 
added    education   now. 

Third,  We  should  make  the  greatest  possi- 
ble effort  at  this  time  to  provide  for  all  chil- 
dren who  go  to  work,  in  spite  of  our  efforts 
to  hold  them,  some  measure  of  educational  su- 
pervision, thru  the  establishment  of  part-time 
classes,  day  and  evening  continuation  schools, 
and   public   schools   in    employers'    plants. 

The  great  danger  is  not  so  much  that 
children  will  begin  work,  as  it  is  that  they 
will  cease  permanently  to  follow  any  kind 


of  systematic  education.  Our  problem  at 
this  time  is  not  so  much  to  protect  chil- 
dren under  fourteen  from  exploitation 
and  from  dangerous  employments,  as  it  is 
to  protect  the  potential  working  children 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  from  selling 
their  birthright,  and  that  unnecessarily, 
for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

PROFESSOR    LEAVITT    GOES    TO 
PITTSBURG. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  an- 
nouncements of  the  year  1917  in 
the  industrial  education  field  comes 
just  at  its  close.  Professor  Frank  M.  Lea- 
vitt,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  be- 
come assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  will  be  in  charge 
of  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools. 
Last  month  we  announced  that  he  had 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
university  to  assist  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  in  Boston,  for 
four  months.  Professor  Leavitt  had  been 
in  Boston  only  a  few  days  when  he  was 
induced  to  cancel  his  engagement  w'ith 
the  Conference  Board  and  accept  the  po- 
sition in  Pittsburg.  Thru  this  appoint- 
ment the  city  of  Pittsburg  is  securing 
one  of  the  leading  specialists  in  the  nation, 
and  Mr.  Leavitt  is  going  back  to  the 
same  type  of  position  he  held  for  seven- 
teen years  in  the  city  of  Boston.  But  this 
is  not  all.  It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Lea- 
vitt will  devote  one-fifth  of  his  time  to 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technolog}'.  Just 
what  courses  he  will  give  at  Carnegie  has 
not  yet  been  announced.  In  this  combi- 
nation position  there  are  great  possibili- 
ties. 

JUNIOR     HIGH     SCHOOLS     IN     MINNE- 
SOTA. 

A  STUDY  of  the  manual  arts  in- 
struction in  the  junior  high- 
schools  of  Minnesota  has  been  made  by 
Roy  E.  Spriggs,     of     Rochester,     Minn., 
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whose  purpose  was  to  find  out  the  pres- 
ent status  of  industrial  work  in  the 
twentj'-five  junior  high  schools  in  the 
state,  and  learn  certain  facts  concerning 
the  character  of  the  instruction  given.  Mr. 
Spriggs  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  each 
of  the  twenty-five  schools,  and  received 
nineteen  replies.  A  summary  of  his  find- 
ings may  be  found  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Alanual  Arts  Bulletin,  pub- 
lished by  the  Manual  Arts  Club  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

Among  the  facts  stated  in  his  summary 
Mr.  Spriggs  gives  the  following:  90  per 
cent  of  the  schools  offer  benchworlc  in 
wood  in  the  seventh  grade;  95  per  cent 
give  woodwork  in  some  form  in  the 
eighth  grade;  and  90  per  cent  offer  some 
form  of  woodwork  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing in  the  ninth  grade.  These  figures 
seem  very  good  until  you  discover  that 
only  four  schools  give  more  than  80  min- 
utes a  week  to  this  work,  and  at  least  one 
of  them  gives  only  60  minutes.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  schools  make  manual  train- 
ing compulsory  in  the  seventh  grade,  and 
75  per  cent  in  the  eighth  grade;  but  there 
is  little  value  in  making  shopwork  com- 
pulsory until  it  is  made  effective.  Instead 
of  80  minutes  a  week  the  manual  arts 
work  ought  to  have  80  minutes  a  day  in 
a  junior  high  school.  Why  change  the 
name  of  a  school  if  you  do  not  change 
the  scheme  of  study?  One  of  the  funda- 
mental purposes  of  a  junior  high  school 
is  to  give  a  boy  a  better  opportunity  to 
select  the  occupation  best  suited  to  him. 
To  accomplish  this  the  circulium  must 
be  more  industrial — more  prevocational  in 
character.  Only  three  of  the  nineteen 
schools  allow  40  minutes  a  day  for  man- 
ual training,  and  only  one  allows  60  min- 
utes. 

From  such  figures  as  these  it  is  clear 
that  the  group  of  problems  centering 
around  vocational  guidance,  prevocational 


training,  and  manual  training,  in  the 
grammar  grades,  are  not  necessarily 
solved  by  adopting  the  new  organization 
known  as  the  junior  high  school.  There 
is  still  much  work  to  be  done  in  convinc- 
ing school  administrators  and  school  boards 
that  the  manual  arts  are  worthy  of  a 
place  equal  to  that  of  any  subject  in  the 
circulium,  and  that  desired  results  can 
not  be  obtained  in  this  branch  of  instruc-. 
tion  until  an  adequate  apportionment  of 
time  has  been  given  to  the  work. 

We  may  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  dis- 
cussing whether  many  t}'pes  of  handwork 
or  a  few  should  be  included  in  the  junior 
high  school  program,  when  the  fact  is  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  junior  high 
schools  have  not  yet  provided  a  reason- 
able time  in  which  to  do  one  line  of  work 
effectively.  While  discussing  many  ques- 
tions which  are  still  merely  academic,  let 
us  not  forget  the  essential  practical  ques- 
tion of  more  time  for  manual  arts  work 
in  a  junior  high  school.  Under  no  other 
conditions  can  the  work  be  done  effect- 
ively. 

THE    GREEN   LAKE   PLAN. 

THE  following  account  of  a  modi- 
fied Gary  plan  of  arranging  a 
true  schedule  so  as  to  give  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time  for  manual  arts 
work  has  been  received  from  our  North- 
western representative,  Edward  G.  An- 
derson, of  Seattle: 

Teachers  of  handwork  in  cities  where  the 
school  authorities  refuse  to  devote  more  than 
an  hour  or  two  each  week  to  shop  activities 
for  fear  academic  subjects  will  suffer  as  a 
consequence,  should  request  their  superiors  to 
examine  the  program  worked  out  by  J.  M. 
Kniseley,  principal  of  the  Green  Lake  school, 
Seattle.  This  program  permits  each  pupil  to 
have  a  period  of  80  minutes  in  the  shop  jr 
cooking  laboratory  daily,  and  also  places  more 
than  ordinary  emphasis  on  the  regular  aca- 
demic work. 

The  Green  Lake  plan  divides  the  subjects 
taught  into  two  general  classes:   (1)   Academic 
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subjects,  including  history,  geography,  arith- 
metic, language  and  reading;  (2)  special  sub- 
jects, including  writing,  spelling,  music,  draw- 
ing, manual  training,  domestic  science,  pri- 
mary handwork  and  play.  Forty-eight  pupils 
are  assigned  to  each  academic  classroom. 
These  are  divided  into  two  groups  of  equal 
number.  One  group  remains  in  the  classroom 
while  the  other  is  taking  some  special  subject 
Thus  no  academic  teacher  has  more  than  24 
in  her  care  at  one  time. 

This  plan  secures  the  benefits  of  the  de- 
partmental system  without  its  disadvantages, 
as  it  preserves  the  function  of  teacher  in  "lo- 
cus parentes" ;  the  academic  teacher  has  to 
plan  but  four  studies  a  day  instead  of  eight 
or  ten  as  formerly;  it  makes  possible  effective 
supervised  study;  it  permits  the  pupils  to  be 
promoted  by  subjects  instead  of  by  years ;  it 
provides  better  physical  conditions  for  study 
and  recitation,  as  but  one  division  is  in  a  room 
at  a  time;  it  eliminates  home  study;  and  it  se- 
cures the  benefits  of  specially-trained  teacher? 
for  the  special  subjects  without  increasing  the 
teaching  force. 

What  we  as  shop  men  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  is  the  fact  that  the  plan  makes  it 
possible  to  devote  an  adequate  amount  of  time 
to  the  manual  arts.  Below  the  sixth  grade 
each  pupil  devotes  three  forty-minute  periods 
each  week  to  handwork  in  various  materials, 
and  the  higher  grades  have  eighty  minutes 
daily,  enabling  the  teacher  to  "get  somewhere" 
in  his  work. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  hard  to  convince  the  av- 
erage superintendent  that  it  is  possible  to  de- 
vote this  amount  of  time  to  manual  activities 
without  a  reaction  in  the  quality  of  the  aca- 
demic work,  but  after  two  years'  trial  the 
Green  Lake  plan  has  demonstrated  without 
a  question  of  doubt  that  this  is  possible.  Dur- 
ing the  eight  years  that  Mr.  Kniseley  was 
principal,  before  the  plan  was  in  operation, 
he  reports  that  the  rate  of  promotion  was 
never  up  to  100  per  cent;  but  in  the  last  two 
years  it  has  never  fallen  below  that  mark, 
and  some  semesters  it  has  been  much  above 
100  per  cent,  because  of  double  promotions. 
The  school  is  well  above  the  average  in  all 
city  tests  and  in  many  of  the  educational-sur- 
vey tests  given  in  other  cities  originally  but 
used  at  Green  Lake  to  measure  the  standard 
of  attainment.  The  standard  of  promotion 
has  not  been  lowered  to  permit  the  better 
showing,    as   the    above   statements    prove. 


"GARYIZED"  SCHOOLS  IN  NEWARK. 

IN  reply  to  an  inquiry  we  have  received 
the  following  encouraging  account  of 
the  new  organization  of  the  manual 
arts  work  in  Newark,  N.  J.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Hugo  B.  Froelich,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Manual  Arts  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  We  are  glad  to  present  this 
statement  to  our  readers  just  as  it  came 
to  us: 

The  Gary  plan  has  not  iiern  adopted  bodily 
in  Newark,  but  the  essential  features  have  been 
adapted  to  suit  Newark's  needs  Neither  is 
the  entire  school  system  "Garyized.'*  There 
are  but  seven  schools  in  the  city  now  in  op- 
eration on  the  Gary,  or  alternating  plan,  but 
the  successful  operation  of  these  seven  leaves 
little  doubt  as  to  the  extension  of  the  plan  to 
iiulude  the  entire  school  system  of  the  city. 

Under  the  alternating  plan,  as  we  operate 
it,  the  working  capacity  of  an  ordinary  school 
is  increased  about  45  per  cent.  For  instance, 
under  the  old  plan,  a  building  may  have  had 
sixty  rooms,  and  therefore  was  able  to  care 
for  sixty  classes,  providing  every  child  with  a 
seat  and  desk.  But  there  were  periods  when 
the  feat  and  desk  v>ere  unoccupied  for  the 
children  were  on  the  playground,  in  the  man- 
ual training  shops,  in  the  cooking  laboratory, 
in  the  science  rooms,  in  the  gymnasium,  in  the 
art  studios,  etc.  Under  this  ah-;rnatlng  plan, 
as  carried  out  in  Newark,  we  increase  the 
number  of  "academic"  classes  45  per  cent  and 
still  have  room  assignments  for  the  "occupa- 
tions," such  as  printing,  woodworking,  elec- 
tricity, sewing,  cooking,  science,  art,  gymna- 
siurri,  and  auditorium  interests.  We  operate 
two  schools,  designated  as  the  X  school  and 
the  Y  school,  in  the  academic  courses. 

Under  the  old  plan,  our  school  buildings 
could  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  at- 
tendance. Nearly  every  school  in  the  city 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  "part  time"  classes. 
Under  the  alternating  plan,  every  child  gets 
a  full  school  day.  Under  the  old  plan,  school 
began  at  9  a.  m.  and  closed  at  3  p.  m.  Under 
the  alternating  plan,  school  begins  at  8:30 
a.  m.  and  closes  at  3 :45  p.  m.  This  gives 
the  manual  arts  a  longer  dny  and  consequently 
a  greater  opportunity.  The  pupils  receive  their 
full  quota  of  training  in  academic  subjects, 
and  an  increased  ratio  for  shopwork,  sewing, 
cooking,    etc.      Under    the    old    plan,    60    or    at 
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the  most  90  minutes  per  week  were  allotted 
for  manual  arts.  The  alternating  plan  pro- 
^  ides  for  80  and  85  minutes  per  day,  fivr  Juyf 
in  the  =i(;eek  and  ten  iveeks  in  the  term,  for 
such  subjects  as  are  included  under  tlie  head 
of  the  manual  arts.  This  intensive  teaching 
lesults  in  marvelous  .growth  along  all  indus- 
trial lines.  The  pupils  feel  that  the  results 
obtained  are  well  \vorth  while,  and  so  the 
manual  arts  ha%e  become  most  popular  an.l 
have  taken  their  rightful  place  as  major  sub- 
jects, along  with  the  three  R"s !  Certainly  in 
actual  life  cooking  and  sewing  are  as  essential 
as  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  as  certainl\ 
they  are  more  often  used.  And  in  printing, 
electricity,  and  other  phases  of  manual  train- 
ing, the  habit  of  thinking  out  and  carrying  to 
a  conclusion  an\'  problem  that  is  undertaken, 
is  of  more  value  than  the  knowledge  of  square 
root   or   of   technical    grammar. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  alternating 
school  is  the  fact  that  above  the  fourth  grade 
these  subjects  are  taught  by  special  teachers, 
in  rooms  or  shops  designed  for  the  different 
functions  of  the  manual  arts.  The  advantage 
of  working  under  these  conditions  is  too  ob- 
vious to  need  comment.  Under  the  old  system 
a  pupil  usually  w-as  trained  in  but  one  activ- 
ity. I'nder  the  alternating  plan,  our  boys 
receive  in  one  year,  ten  weeks  of  manual 
training  (woodwork),  ten  weeks  of  printing, 
ten  weeks  of  art,  and  ten  weeks  of  electricity. 
This  increased  number  of  activities  gives  ev- 
ery^ boy  a  wide  range  of  experiences.  The 
girls  have  equal  opportunities  in  cooking,  sew- 
ing,  homemaking,    art,   etc. 

Never  since  the  time  of  Pestalozzi  and 
Froebel  has  there  been  such  real  educational 
advancement  in  our  schools.  Because  of  the 
greater  opportunities  afforded  by  conditions  i  i 
the  alternating  schools,  the  manual  arts  are 
being  established  on  ar;  equal  footing  \\ith  the 
so-called    academic    subjects. 

OLD   FACTS   IN   NEW   FORM. 

THE  school  surve.v  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  brought  to  public  at- 
tention some  very  old  facts  concerning 
manual  training  in  that  city  which,  if  the 
real  significance  were  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  citizens,  would  bring  about  vital 
changes  in  the  school  program.     The  com- 


mittee investigating  the  manual  training 
found  the  work  going  on  in  26  centers 
with  from  300  to  425  pupils  in  a  center. 
They  found  that  only  from  one  to  one  and 
a  half  hours  of  school  time  each  week 
were  devoted  to  the  work.  They  said 
that  this  amount  is  not  sufficient  training 
for  boys  who  will  later  have  to  compete 
in  this  mechanical  age.  The  committee 
might  well  have  added  that  twice  that 
amount  of  time  would  bring  more  than 
twice  the  results  in  training  value. 

Columbus  is  by  no  means  the  only  city 
that  needs  to  economize  by  giving  more 
manual  training  to  each  pupil  who  takes 
shopwork,  even  if  in  doing  so  it  becomes 
necessary  to  give  the  work  to  fewer  pupils. 
Three  hours  a  week  to  pupils  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  worth  more 
to  the  boys — is  educationally  more  econo- 
mical— than  one  and  a  half  hours  a  week 
to  pupils  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  Give  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  boys  bookbinding  or  clay  modeling 
or  knot-tying  or  coping-saw  work  in  the 
regular  school  room  if  nothing  better  is 
available,  but  don't  fail  to  give  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  boys  three  hours  a  week 
in  shop  work. 

Every  school  survey  should  emphasize 
such  facts. 

WHY  BOYS  QUIT  SCHOOL  AT  FORT 
DODGE,   IOWA. 

THE  supervisor  of  manual  training 
at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Edward  T. 
Snivel},  has  made  a  partial  survey  of  the 
public  schools  of  that  city  with  a  view  to 
discovering  the  chief  reasons  why  so  many 
boys  leave  the  schools  before  completing 
the  elementary  school  course.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  have  been  published  by 
the  Engineering  Extension  Department  of 
the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  la.,  in  a  bulletin 
entitled  "The  Bov  and  the  School." 
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The  conclusions  are  summarized  by  Mr. 
Snively  as  follows : 

(1)  Fifty  per  cent  of  boys  reaching  grades 
6  and  7  in  Fort  Dodge  do  not  enter  high  school. 

(2)  Most  of  them  drop  out  because  of  lack 
of  interest,  not  from  financial  necessity. 

(3)  The  boy's  attitude  and  not  the  parent'? 
is  the  determining  factor  in  keeping  him  in 
school. 

(4)  Boys  who  drop  out  of  the  grades  average 
two  years  older  than  boys  in  the  same  grade 
who   complete   the    high   school    course. 

(5)  The  boys  who  remain  in  school  have 
a  better  chance  of  success  in  the  business  world 
(possibly  due  to  native   ability). 

(6)  Boys  who  drop  out  of  the  grades  are 
not  prepared  to  decide  upon  or  to  perform  any 
definite  useful  work  and  do  not  enter  ocupa- 
tions  in  which  there  is  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. 

-  (7)  Some  means  ought  to  be  found  to  hold 
boys  in  schools  longer  and  to  give  them  defin- 
ite preparation  for  useful  work  if  they  are  to 
earn  their  living  soon  after  leaving  school. 

Mr.  Snively  recommends  (a)  that  the 
time  devoted  to  manual  training  in  the 
grades  be  extended  to  two  hours  a  week, 
and  that  mechanical  drawing  be  given  as 
part  of  the  course;  (b)  that  from  the  7th 
and  8th  grades  a  special  class  be  organized 


for  those  students  who   are  not   likely  to 

enter  high  school,  and   from  one-third  to 

one-half   of    their   time   to   be   devoted  to 
prevocatonal  work. 

ILLINOIS   HAS  A   VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION  BOARD. 

ACTING  under  the  amendment  to 
the  Smith-Hughes  bill,  which  al- 
lows the  governor  of  a  state  to  ap- 
point a  state  board  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, Governor  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  has 
named  the  following  persons  as  the  State 
Vocational  Education  Board  for  Illinois: 

Francis  G.  Blair,  superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Francis  W.  Shepherdson,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Registration  and  Ed- 
ucation. 

Wm.  H.  Stead,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Charles  Adkins,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Barney  Cohen,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

It  is  probable  that  this  newly  appointed 
Board  will  soon  formulate  plans  to  be 
presented  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE. 


FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

DURING  the  month  of  November 
a  series  of  important  conferences 
was  held  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Federal  Board  with  representatives 
of  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  De- 
part of  Labor,  for  the  discussion  of  plans 
for  the  reeducation  of  disabled  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Conferences  were  also  held 
with  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  various  prob- 
lems  arising  out   of   war   emergency   con- 


ditions. The  plans  which  are  under  way 
have  not  yet  developed  to  the  point  of 
publication,  but  it  is  already  evident  that 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Board  are  to 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  nation's 
dealing  with  the  problems  arising  out  of 
the  war. 

SPECIAL    TRAINING    FOR    DRAFTED    MEN. 

A  comprehensive  plan  for  the  prelimin- 
ary training  of  men  of  the  second  and  sub- 
sequent drafts  prior  to  their  training  at 
the  army  cantonments  has  been  developed 
by  the  Federal  Board  in  cooperation  with 
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the  ^Var  Department.  This  task  was  un- 
dertaken in  order  to  supply  a  serious 
shortage  of  trained  men  in  various  lines 
needed  in  the  army.  Enrolment  in  the 
classes  is  limited  to  physically  fit  drafted 
men  who  volunteer  for  this  purpose,  thus 
avoiding  the  possibility  of  devoting  time 
and  energ}^  to  the  training  of  men  who 
may  later  be  disqualified  or  exempted. 

Steps  were  takcMi  b\  the  Federal  Board 
early  in  November,  in  cooperation  with 
State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education,  to 
mobolize  the  resources  of  technical  schools, 
concentrating  attention  first  upon  the 
spyecific  problem  of  training  radio  and 
buzzer  operators  for  the  Signal  Corps. 
Detailed  outlines  of  a  plan  of  procedure 
were  sent  to  upwards  of  600  schools  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  services  of 
thousands  of  skilled  newspaper  teleg- 
raphers employed  by  one  of  the  big  press 
associations  were  offered  to  the  govern- 
ment to  assist  in  giving  instruction. 

Free  tuition  is  provided,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  men  who  attain  the  required 
proficiency  are  practically  certain  of  rapid 
promotion  and  increased  pay.  Federal 
funds  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  will 
be  available  for  use  in  payment  of  salaries 
of  teachers  for  these  emergency  classes, 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Federal  Board. 

MORE  STATE   PLAXS  AFPROX'EU. 

Members  of  the  staff  have  been  active 
during  the  month  in  assisting  state  officials 
in  drafting  plans  which  will  meet  the 
standards  and  requirements  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act.  The  plans  of  the  following 
states  were  formally  approved  at  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Federal  Board,  held  on 
November  16,  and  the  amounts  due  from 
the  Federal  treasury  for  the  first  quarter 
ended  October  1,  1917,  were  duly  cer- 
tified to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 
Delaware,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 


Mexico,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, V^irginia,  West  Virginia,  Wiscon- 
sin;  total,  14  states.  These  states,  added 
to  the  8  states  approved  at  the  October 
meeting  and  reported  in  those  columns 
last  month,  make  a  total  of  22  states 
whose  plans  have  thus  far  been  approved. 

It  is  expected  that  during  the  month  of 
December  the  plans  of  16  to  18  more  states 
will  be  approved.  January  1st  is  the  latest 
date  at  which  a  state  plan  may  be  ap- 
proved and  certified  for  the  first  quarterly 
instalment  of  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1917. 

Four  more  states  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  provision  made  by  Congress, 
whereby  the  benefits  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  may  be  accepted  by  the  governor  in 
case  the  legislature  did  not  meet  in  1917 
or  adjourned  without  taking  adverse  ac- 
tion. These  states  are:  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Maryland,  and  Oregon.  Only  two  states 
now  remain  which  have  not  accepted  the 
provisions  of  the  Act:  North  Dakota  and 
Rhode  Island.  The  governor  of  Rhode 
Island  has  been  in  Europe  and  hence  un- 
able to  act.  It  is  expected  that  the  legis- 
lature will  take  the  matter  up  early  in  the 
next  session  which  convenes  in  January, 
1918. 

NEW  APPOINTMENTS. 

The  position  of  field  agent  for  agri- 
tural  education  for  District  No.  1,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York  City,  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Raymond  W. 
Heim,  formerly  agent  for  agricultural 
education  in  the  state  department  of  public 
instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Dr.  Chees- 
man  A.  Herrick,  president,  Girard  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia  has  been  appointed 
special  agent  for  commercial  education. 

The  following  additional  appointments 
in  connection  with  war  emergency  work 
have  been  announced :  Prof.  Kenneth  G. 
Smith,  extension  division,  State  College 
of    Agriculture,    Ames,    Iowa,    temporary 
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special  agent;  H.  W.  Geromanos,  special 
agent  for  occupational  training  of  drafted 
men;  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Burdick,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  special  agent  for  women's  trades. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Dunwoody  In- 
stitute, Minneapolis,  has  granted  Dr. 
Prosser  an  additional  six  months  leave  of 
absence,  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  serve  as  director  for  the  Federal 
Board,  for  one  full  year.  During  the  past 
few  weeks,  Lewis  H.  Carris,  assistant  di- 
rector for  industrial  education,  has  been 
making  an  extended  trip  thru  the  west 
and  middle  west,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  conditions  and  as- 
sisting state  officials  in  the  preparation  of 
their  plans.  The  following  states  were 
visited :  Indiana,  Kansas,  Texas,  South 
Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana, Minnesota. 

FIRST   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF   THE   FEDERAL 
BOARD. 

During  the  month  of  December  the 
Federal  Board  published  its  first  annual 
report,  a  brief  but  extremely  interesting 
document,  which  will  have  historical  as 
well  as  educational  value.  The  Board  has 
also  published  a  bulletin  of  about  70  pages 
outlining  the  "Policies  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education."  Copies 
of  these  bulletins  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  office  of  the  Board,  Ou- 
ray Building,  8th  and  G  Streets,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

UNITED   STATES   SHIPPING  BOARD. 

THE  Industrial  Training  Section  of 
mergency  Fleet  Corporation,  under 
the  direction  of  E.  E.  MacNary,  has  made 
important  progress  during  the  past  month. 


With  the  approval  of  Admiral  Bowles, 
manager  of  construction  for  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  the  school  for  the 
training  of  instructors  for  the  shipyards, 
referred  to  last  month,  has  been  established 
at  the  plant  of  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Drydock  Company,  Newport 
News,  Va.  The  first  consignment  of 
skilled  mechanics,  selected  from  shipyards 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  as- 
sembled here,  and  the  school  is  now  in 
successful  operation. 

The  director  in  charge  of  the  Instructor 
Training  Center  is  Charles  R.  Allen, 
agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
Boston,  Mass.  With  him  are  associated, 
as  an  organizing  staff,  James  E.  Neary, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  apprentice  school 
of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, and  H.  C.  Waugh,  instructor  in  in- 
dustrial education,  public  school  depart- 
ment, Seattle,  Wash. 

The  instructional  stafif  at  present  in- 
cludes the  following  men :  O.  D.  Evans, 
director  of  the  Boston  Continuation 
School ;  E.  M.  Longfield,  department 
head,  Boston  Trade  School  for  Boys; 
James  P.  Casey,  local  director,  Central 
Massachusetts  District  for  Training  Voca- 
tional Teachers ;  James  E.  Dougan,  di- 
rector. Boys'  Vocational  School,  Newark, 
N.  J. ;  George  A.  Burridge,  local  director, 
Connecticut  Valley  District  (Mass.)  for 
Training  Vocational  Teachers;  H.  L. 
Jones,  Director  of  industrial  education, 
Somerville,  Mass. ;  James  McKinn/^y,  in- 
structor in  industrial  education.  Ethical 
Culture  School,  New  York  City;  C.  E, 
Parsill,  director  of  industrial  education, 
Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey;  Francis 
H.  Wing,  director  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OPEN  QUESTIONS 


MANY    KINDS   OF   WORK,   OR   FEW? 
Mr.   Editor: 

The  December  Open  Questions  department 
has  an  article  under  this  heading  which  pre- 
sents well  arguments  for  many  kinds  of  work. 
Lest  some  beginner  conclude  from  such  worthy 
argument  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  on 
the   other    side,    the    following   is    offered: 

First,  let  it  be  granted  that  the  present 
movement  toward  a  more  diversified  offering 
is  a  worthy  one.  The  investigations  by  men 
like  Prof.  Thorndike,  and  the  plea  for  atten- 
tion to  individual  needs,  are  timely.  The  old 
idea  that  pupils  should  be  required  to  take  a 
limited  number  of  subjects  and  pursue  these 
extendedly  without  regard  to  subject-matter, 
for  the  sake  of  discipline,  has  had  certain  se- 
rious limitations.  However,  the  charge  is  be- 
ing made  that  our  present  plan  of  giving 
pupils  a  little  of  this  and  a  little  of  that,  and 
not  much  of  any  one  thing,  has  made  of  them 
putterers  or  potterers.  For  years,  Dr.  Judd, 
of  Chicago  University,  has  been  urging  upon 
manual  training  men  the  necessity  of  so  ar- 
ranging their  work  that  it  may  be  progressive. 
We  have  had  beginnings  of  joinery  the  first 
year,  beginnings  of  pattern-making,  begin- 
nings of  turning,  beginnings  of  forging,  be- 
ginnings of  machine  shop,  beginnings  of  forg- 
ing, beginnings  of  machine  shop,  beginnings 
of  carpentry — always  beginnings.  The  fact 
that  that  one  comes  in  the  first  _\ear  and  oth- 
ers later  does  not  indicate  progress  in  any 
one  line.  Deans  of  schools  of  engineering  state 
that  they  would  much  prefer  that  the  manual 
training  high  school  confine  itself,  in  so  far 
as  boys  are  being  prepared  for  engineering 
schools,  to  teaching  well  one  or  two  subjects 
in  shopwork  rather  than  tn^ing  to  cover  an 
extended  field.  A  contractor  of  Chicago  re- 
fused to  allow  his  second  son  to  follow  his 
first  son  thru  a  four-year  technical  manual 
arts  course  because  he  claimed  that  such  work 
made  potterers  out  of  boys.  The  change  in 
some  of  our  grammar  grade  manual  training 
of  today,  wherein  our  "good  old  course  in 
woodwork  and  mechanical  drawing"  has  giv- 
en way  to  a  little  woodwork,  a  little  cement 
work,  a  little  metal  work  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, under  the  name  of  prevocational  work, 
is  open    to   question    as   to   merit. 

The    facts    are    that    this    spreading    out    in 


order  to  place  the  pupil  in  touch  with  extended 
subject-matter  has  made  for  certain  habits  of 
mind  and  body  that  class  as  superficial,  slov- 
enly, shallow;  for  inability  to  concentrate  upon 
a  task  and  "see  it  thru."  The  mental  stream 
is,  as  it  were,  of  a  given  volume;  spread  it 
out  and  \ou  have  shallowness;  deepen  it  vni- 
duly  and  you  get  depth  with  narrowness.  Ir 
is  a  wise  teacher  who  knows  the  bounds.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  a  single  course  in  wood- 
work and  mechanical  drawing,  or  any  other 
subject  which  lends  itself  to  progressive  in- 
struction and  experience,  is  as  good  for  a  boy 
as  a  lot  of  beginnings  in  a  large  number  of 
different  interests.  It  is  possible  that  the  value 
of  habits  so  formed  will  more  than  offset  the 
lack  of  superficial  contact  with  a  variety  of 
trades  subject-matter.  A  boy  who  has  de- 
\eloped  ideals  of  accuracy,  etc.,  may  be  as 
valuable  to  an  employer  in  a  different  line  as 
is  the  boy  who  has  had  a  smattering  of  a  lot 
of  trades  including  the  trade  into  which  he 
goes    and    who   has    never    formed    such    habits. 

If  there  are  weaknesses  in  the  old  notion 
of  discipline,  there  are  also  weaknesses  in  the 
idea  of  unlimited  values  thru  contact  with 
varieties  of  subject-matter  for  short  intervals 
only. 

As  to  one  teacher's  caring  for  24  or  25  boy«, 
or  even  15  or  20,  when  allowed  to  enter  the 
shop  at  any  time,  the  writer  would  beg  to  be 
excused.  Why  should  such  a  condition  con- 
front a  teacher  of  shopwork?  Or,  confronting 
him,  why  should  he  have  to  make  such  ad- 
justments any  more  than  any  other  teacher? 
If  the  condition  exists  because  these  boys  are 
working  along  fifteen  or  twenty  different  kinds 
of  trades,  that  teacher  is  certainly  not  teach- 
ing well  those  lines.  He  could  not  be,  even 
with  summer  school  instruction  in  each.  Far 
better  would  it  be  to  take  a  few  lines  of  work 
and  become  somewhat  proficient  in  them,  and 
thereby  be  able  to  have  the  boys  acquire  good 
habits.  The  habits  so  developed  would  be  of 
more  value  than  subject-matter  contact  of  so 
slight   and    superficial    a   nature. 

Inquirer  about  many  or  few  kinds  of  work 
will  do  well  not  to  be  stampeded  into  many 
kinds  of  work  thru  recent  attempts  to  em- 
'phasize  subject-matter  values  as  conjtrasted 
with  methods  or  discipline   values. 

—I.    S.    G. 
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HOW  MANY  PERIODS  A  DAY? 

Mr.   Editor: 

Manual-training  teachers  usually  have  two 
periods  for  each  of  their  classes — double  pe- 
riods in  other  words.  In  my  individual  case 
I  meet  four  classes  each  day,  teaching  eight 
forty-minute  periods.  Personally  I  do  not  par 
ticularly  object,  as  I  feel  that  is  evidence  of 
the  popularity  of  the  manual  training  depart- 
ment. Out  of  270  boys  in  our  school  I  have 
92  in  my  department.  The  point  I  want  x 
make,  however,  is  this:  The  North  Central 
Association  of  Secondary  Schools  requires  for 
the  schools  they  recognize  that  no  teacher  be 
emplo3-ed  more  than  six  periods  a  day;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  claim  that  a  teacher  of 
manual  training  who  uses  double  periods,  is 
entitled  to  count  only  his  two  periods  as  one- 
and  a  fourth  to  one  and  a  half  periods.  In 
other  words,  a  teacher  of  manual  trainin^^ 
might  be  required  to  teach  nine  or  even  teTi 
periods  a  day,  where  a  teacher  of,  say  history, 
would  not  be  permitted  to  teach  more  than 
six. 

I  claim  that  a  teacher  of  manual  training 
who  does  his  full  duty,  gets  just  as  much 
mental  strain  as  does  a  teacher  of  any  other 
subject,  and  I  knoiv  he  has  to  be  alert  to  a 
greater  number  of  things  coming  up  that  re- 
quire an  instant  and  correct  decision.  This  is 
especially  true  where  the  shop  is  well  equipped 
with    machines. 

I  would  be  glad  to  know  your  ideas  on 
the  above,  and  whether  the  subject  has  ever 
been    up    for    discussion    before. 

—Geo.   T.   Boyce. 

THE  COMMON  STARTING  POINT. 
My  dear  Mr.  Editor: 

Chapter  IX  of  "Handwork  in  Wood,"  by 
Professor  Noyes,  entitled  "Principles  of  Join- 
ery" strikes  me  as  one  the  most  valuable  in 
this  very  helpful  book-  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  there  was  a  splendid  opportunity  in 
the  subject  of  woodworking  to  drill  pupils  in 
orderly  and  systematic  work,  and  there  is  one 
principle  in  the  chapter  named  above  upon 
which  I  build  my  beginning  work  in  manual 
training: 

Jvoid  multiplication   of  errors     by   making  alt 
measurements   (as  far  as  possible)   from  a  com- 


mon starting  point,   and   laying   off   all   angles 
from  the  same  line  or  surface. 

Judging  by  the  work  of  some  of  the  pupils 
who  come  to  me  from  other  schools  in  this 
city  and  others,  it  would  seem  that  the  work- 
ing-face and  joint-edge  feature  in  dressing 
stock  is  not  always  considered  a  necessary  mat- 
ter or  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  con- 
stant   emphasis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  in  dressing  stock 
that  we  have  the  fundamental  application  of 
the  rule  stated  above.  The  usual  pupil  starting 
out  to  plane  a  board  will  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance  and  plane  the  edges.  With  no 
definite  aim  in  his  planing,  he  forgets  every 
dimension  in  a  blind  desire  to  see  the  shavings 
accumulate.  Constantly  reiterated  emphasis  on 
the  value  of  a  working  face  and  edge,  and 
proper  marking  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
other  faces,  is  necesary  to  urge  on  his  lagging 
interest,  but  once  this  good  foundation  is  laid, 
he  easily  sees  how  these  common  starting- 
points  aid  him  in  obtaining  correctly  the  di- 
mensions of  thickness  and  width.  On  stock 
where  there  are  joints  to  be  laid  out  I  have  thv. 
pupil  square  one  end  only  to  emphasize  the 
method  of  laying  out  both  tenon  shoulders  from 
the  same  starting  point.  Here  in  laying  out 
the  joints  the  great  advantage  of  using  this  rule 
is  plain,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  is 
evident  in  assembling,  for  these  face  surfaces 
aid  materially  here,  and  the  pupil  cannot  fail 
to  see  it. 

The  other  principles  are  important,  doubtless, 
but  to  my  mind  this  one  is  so  fundamental  and 
so  far-reaching  that  the  greatest  good  is  to  be 
gained  by  emphasizing  it  constantly  in  its  vari- 
ous applications  during  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  work  and  the  beginning  high  school 
woodworking  course.  The  constant  systematic 
procedure  must  result  in  a  greater  facility  for 
the  pupil  in  ordering  his  habits  of  mind  and 
body.  In  addition,  if  this  rule  is  learned  in 
the  grade  classes,  it  makes  the  work  of  the 
advanced   courses   so   much    more    eifective. 

— Charles  W.  Clark, 

Syracuse,  New  York. 
Mr.  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  secure  data  regarding  prices 
paid  boys  working  on  school  projects  after 
school   hours. 

-C.  L. 


SHOP  NOTES  AND  PROBLEMS 

Albert  F.  Siepert,  Editor. 


YELLOW  BILL/'  TOY  DUCK. 


TOY  DUCK. 

THIS  project  presents  some  good  prob- 
lems in  wood-turning,  as  the  toy  is 
practically  made  in  the  lathe  by  spindle  and 
chuck  turning.  The  different  parts  should  be 
painted  before  being  assembled.  Any  color 
scheme  may  be  used,  but  the  photograph  shows 
a  true  "yellow-bill."  Head,  neck,  and  back 
are  of  blue-green,  with  a  dash  of  gleaming 
silver.  Wings  and  breast  show  orange  and 
red,  with  fine  lines  of  black.  The  under  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  yellow,  with  white.  The 
wheels  are  painted  white  in  the  lathe,  with 
stripes  of  blue.  The  rim  is  orange,  to  match 
the  wing. 

AEROPLANES. 

The  two  illustrations  show  projects  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  boys,  and  which  involve 
very  careful  workmanship.  The  larger  pho- 
tograph was  contributed  by  Edward  A.  Hil- 
gen,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  the  smaller  by  John 
G.   Fair,   of   Findlay,    Ohio. 

PLAYGROUND   SLIDES. 

The  photographs  show  a  highly  successful 
group  problem  within  the  ability  of  the  aver- 
age seventh  and  eighth  grade  boy.  The  floor 
is  made  of  thin  strips  of  wood  which  readily 
bend  into  shape,  and  permit  of  expansion  and 
contraction    so   that    rain    does   not    affect  them. 

— John  G.  Fair. 

Findlay,    Ohio. 


TOY  DOG. 

The  toy  dog  for  which  patterns  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  drawing  has  been  made 
with  interest  by  the  pupils  in  the  sixth  grade 
of  the  Boston  schools.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
popular    problem    in    the   course    for   that   year. 

For  the  design  credit  is  due  Miss  Helen  E. 
Cleaves,   assistant   in   manual   arts. 


TOY     AEROPLANE. 
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AEROPLANES  MADE   I\   MR.   HILGREX  S  CLASSES,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


DO  WE   LIKE   OUR   SLIDE?       FINDLAY,  O. 
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PLAY  GROUND   SLIDER,   FINDLAY,  0. 


TOYS    FROM    SEATTLE,    WASH. 

The  locomotive  and  caboose,  toy  wagon,  and 
toy  wheelbarrow  are  proiblems  worked  out 
very  successfully  under  the  direction  of  S.  A. 
Olson,  Seattle,  Wash.  The  construction  in 
each  case  is  evident  from  the  drawings.  Wood 
is  the  chief  material  used,  the  metal  fixtures 
are  used  wherever  the  project  may  be  im- 
proved thereby.  In  all  cases,  the  wise  use  of 
paint  will  make  the  finished  article  far  more 
attractive  to  the  boy  or  girl. 


TABLE. 

The  photograph  below  shows  a  table  made 
for  the  Social  Hall  at  Bradley  Institute.  The 
project  is  intended  for  use  by  the  presiding 
officers  of  various  student  organizations.  It 
was  designed  in  the  classes  in  Furniture  De- 
sign, and  made  in  the  Vocational  Woodwork- 
ing Shop.  The  table  affords  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  shopwork  as  well  as  the  use  of 
machinery   in    the   construction   of   panels,    etc. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS 


Wood  and  Other  Organic  Structural  Mater- 
ials, b\'  Charles  Henry  Snow,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Applied  Science,  New  York  Univer- 
sity. McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1917. 
6x9  in.;  478+XVII  pages,  and  20  plates,  with 
90  illustrations  in   the  text;   price, 

This  is  the  book  that  many  of  our  progressive 
teachers  of  woodworking  have  been  looking  for. 
It  is  a  scientific  but  readable  treatment  of  top- 
ics concerning  which  we  often  receive  inquir- 
ies. For  the  teacher  of  woodworking  who 
really  wants  to  be  master  of  his  subject  this 
is  a  valuable  book  for  study  and  reference. 
The  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  author's  pref- 
ace state  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  book  so 
well  that  we  give  them  in  full: 

"The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  present  gen- 
eral as  well  as  physical  characteristics  of  a 
group  of  structural  materials,  most  of  which 
are  of  organic  origin.  Among  the  materials 
thus  described  are  woods,  paints  and  varnishes 
— with  their  associated  oils,  pigments,  gums, 
and  resins — glues,  creosotes,  and  india  rubber. 
As  stated,  most  of  these  materials  are  of  organ- 
ic origin.  Those  that  are  not,  such  as  pigments 
and  creosotes,  have  been  added  because  of  their 
close    practical    association    with    the   others. 

The  book  is  designed  for  engineers,  archi- 
tects, students  in  schools  of  technology',  teachers 
of  manual  training  and  others  who  use  the 
materials  described  or  who  are  interested  in 
their  properties." 

The  Little  Pruning  Book,  by  F.  F.  Rockwell. 
Published  by  Peck,  Stow  and  Wilcox  Co., 
Cleveland,  1917.  Size,  5x7^/2  in.;  48  pages; 
price,  50  cents. 

To  one  who  has  read  only  Government  bul- 
letins on  pruning  shrubs  and  trees  this  little 
book  is  a  delightful  surprise.  "The  gentle  art 
of  pruning"  is  introduced  by  parable  and  then 
the  scientific  facts  of  pruning  are  revealed  in 
such  simple,  pleasing  fashion  that  every  back- 
yard gardener  can  learn  if  he  will  but  read. 
Some  good  sketches  are  used  to  illustrate  the 
text. 

Bugle  Calls  of  Liberty,  by  Gertrude  Van 
Duyn  Southworth  and  Paul  Mayo  Paine.  Pub- 
lished by  Iroquois  Publishing  Co.,  Syracuse, 
New  York,   1917;   5%x7*^   in.;    179   pages. 

"This    book    gives    some    the    great    speeches 


which  have  either  inspired  our  fore-fathers  or 
have  inspired  us  to  use  the  vast  resources  of 
our  country  for  the  causes  of  liberty,  freedom, 
justice  or  World  Democracy.  It  gives  these 
speeches  in  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  by 
way  of  introduction  tells  enough  of  the  story 
of  the  times  so  that  one  may  understand  the 
full  significance  of  each  of  these  great  master- 
pieces." 

RECEIVED. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  is  the  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  in  June,    1916. 

Manual  Arts  Bulletin.  Published  by  the 
Manual  Arts  Club  of  Minneapolis  and  the 
Manual  Arts  Division  of  the  Minnesota  Educa- 
tional Association.  The  September  number 
contains  an  article  on  the  "Technical  and  In- 
dustrial Courses  for  High  Schools  as  Devel- 
oped in  Minneapolis"  J.  L.  Pemberton,  Cen- 
tral   High    School,    Minneapolis. 

Department-Store  Education,  by  Helen  Rich 
Norton,  associate  director.  School  of  Salesman- 
ship, Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Un- 
ion, Boston,  Mass.  Published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  training  methods  developed  at  the 
Boston  School  of  Salesmanship,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince.  For  sale 
by  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Night  Schools  and  Night  Classes  in  Trade 
and  Industry,  by  Kenneth  G.  Smith.  Bulletin 
33  of  the  Engineering  Extension  Department  of 
the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  Ames,  Iowa.  Gives  outlines  of 
courses,  methods  of  teaching,  and  management 
suggestions. 

The  Tivo  Year  Focational  Courses  in  En- 
gineering. Bullettin  12,  Engineering  Exten- 
sion Department,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture   and    Mechanic   Arts,   Ames,    Iowa. 

Eastern  Arts  .dissociation.  Proceedings  of  the 
annual  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  April, 
1917. 
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A  small  Shaper  and  Milling  Machine  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  school  work  as  the  work  is  neces- 
sarily small.   Small  work  can  best  be  done  on  a  small 
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or 

MILLING  MACHINE 


They  will  produce  small  parts  quicker 
larger  machines. 
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They  will  cost  less  money  and  you  can  buy 
more   of   them   with  the  same   appropriation. 

They  can  be  handled  easier  and  quicker  by  the 
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and  our  seventy-one  years  of  experience  w^ith  thou- 
sands of  machines  in  use  giving  daily  satisfaction  are 
a  recommendation  for  our  product  that  you  should 
not  overlook  when  buying  your  equipment. 
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SPEED. 

Robert  VV^  Selvidge. 
Professor  of  Industrial  Education,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


A  FEW  years  ago  while  Inspecting 
a  house  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction, my  attention  was  attracted 
to  the  work  of  two  lathers.  The  speed 
of  the  elder  was  above  the  average; 
the  speed  of  the  younger,  his  son,  was  lit- 
tle short  of  marvelous. 

I  observed  them  until  lunch  time.  When 
they  laid  down  their  hatchets  there  was 
a  striking  change.  The  father  washed  his 
hands,  got  a  cup  of  water  and  finished  his 
lunch  before  the  son  was  well  started.  For 
several  da3^s  I  observed  them  rather  close- 
ly. The  father  was  inclined  to  be  quick 
and  nervous  in  his  general  movements,  the 
son  was  almost  unthinkably  slow  in  every- 
thing he  did  with  the  one  exception  of 
lathing.  His  hands  moved  like  lightning 
as  he  drove  the  nails,  cut  a  lath  or  put  a 
lath  in  position.  Apparently  he  could  not 
drive  a  nail  or  use  his  hatchet  slowly.  In 
making  a  rack  from  a  nail  keg  to  hold  his 
lathes,  by  nailing  a  half  lath  to  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  keg,  he  exhibited  the  same 
speed.  He  would  pick  up  a  lath,  place  it 
against  a  studding,  score  it  with  his 
hatchet,  break  it  over  his  knee  and  nail 
the  pieces  to  the  keg  with  the  greatest 
speed. 

After  studying  this  situation  for  some 
days  I  spoke  to  the  father  about  his  son's 
speed.  He  said,  "Yes,  when  Nelson 
wanted  to  learn  the  trade  I  told  him  that 


this  is  no  job  for  a  snail,  and  that  he 
couldn't  make  a  living  at  it.  He  insisted 
on  trying  it,  and  I  finally  consented.  I 
knew  the  only  hope  was  in  speeding  him 
to  the  limit,  and  this  I  did  from  the  very 
start.  I  hoped  in  this  way  to  discourage 
him.  He  stuck  and  is  still  speeding.  I 
can't  keep  up  with  him." 

I  happened  to  tell  this  story  to  a  young 
man  who  had  been  captain  of  a  university 
football  team  the  year  before.  He  said, 
"That's  fine!     I  never  heard  of  that  theory 

before  but  it  is  exactly  what  Coach 

(naming  a  famous  college  coach)  did  to 
us  last  year.  He  kicked  out  a  lot  of  the 
old  men  and  put  in  new  ones.  We  were 
never  permitted  to  make  any  pretense  of 
playing  except  at  the  very  highest  speed. 
When  we  ran  signals  it  was  at  top  speed, 
and  at  the  first  indication  that  we  were 
slowing  down  he  stopped  us  and  made  us 
walk  our  signals.  We  never  learned  how 
to  play  slowly,  and  he  developed  us  into 
the  fastest  team  the  University  ever  had." 

After  thinking  this  over  for  a  time  I 
concluded  that  there  might  be.  an  import- 
ant educational  principle  involved,  and 
decided  to  try  it  out.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  we  probably  waste  more  time  in 
teaching  mechanical  drawing  than  in 
teaching  any  other  industrial  subject.  I 
therefore  decided  to  try  it  out  on  mechan- 
ical   drawing.      I    divided    my    class    into 
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two  sections.  In  section  one  I  used  the 
ordinary  methods  of  instruction,  emphasiz- 
ing the  desirability  of  speed,  accuracy,  etc., 
giving  the  usual  instruction  as  to  methods 
of  procedure. 

With  section  two  1  pursued  an  entirely 
different  plan.  I  gave  each  student  his 
drawing  board,  T-square,  triangles  and 
scale,  and  explained  how  they  were  to  be 
used.  I  then  explained  the  method  of 
putting  the  sheet  on  the  board.  When 
each  step  in  this  was  clearly  understood, 
each  student  was  instructed  to  fasten  the 
sheet  to  the  board  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  notify  the  instructor  w'hen  he  had 
finished  by  raising  his  hand.  The  instruc- 
tor held  a  stop  watch  and  gave  the  stu- 
dent his  time  which  was  entered  on  the 
sheet.  Next  came  the  layout  of  the  sheet. 
A  diagram  was  placed  on  the  board  and 
the  lines  numbered  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  to  be  drawn.  When  I  was 
sure  everything  was  clearly  understood  all 
was  made  ready  and  the  word  was  given 
to  start  and  finish  with  all  possible  speed. 
Each  student's  time  was  recorded.  Fol- 
lowing this,  problems  were  assigned  and 
students  were  required  to  make  freehand 
sketches  of  them  outside  the  class,  and 
number  the  lines  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  to  be  drawn.  When  these  were 
approved  by  the  instructor  we  were  ready 
for  another  speed  contest.  No  one  was 
permitted  to  touch  his  instruments  until 
he  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  do 
and  just  how  to  do  it.  He  could  thus 
give  his  entire  attention  to  speed. 

The  results  at  first  were  rather  dis- 
couraging. The  time  required  for  get- 
ting ready  appeared  to  be  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  time  required  for  doing 
the  work.  The  quality  of  the  work  was 
better  than  I  anticipated.  At  the  end  of 
eight  weeks  section  two  had  made  nearly 
twice  as  many  plates  as  section  one  and  the 


quality  of  the  work  being  done  at  that 
time  was  fully  as  good.  At  the  end  of 
t\\elve  weeks  section  two  had  drawn  more 
than  twice  as  many  plates,  and  the  work 
was  very  much  better  than  that  of  section 
one.  The  work  of  section  one  revealed 
the  cramped  and  labored  movements  with 
which  the  work  w^as  done.  The  other 
showed  the  freedom,  knowledge  and  de- 
cision with  which  it  was  done. 

Of  course  these  observations  and  ex- 
periments do  not  form  a  sufificient  basis  for 
any  important  conclusions,  but  they  do 
suggest  a  line  of  investigation.  If  further 
experiments  should  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusions, we  would  have  some  very  val- 
uable suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  those 
instructing  apprentices  and  students  in 
trade  and  industrial  schools. 

It  seems  clear  that  habits  which  func- 
tion frequently  should  be  learned  thru 
drill,  and  reduced  to  an  automatic  basis. 
The  speed  with  which  a  piece  of  work  is 
done  is  an  essential  part  of  the  habit,  and 
within  very  wide  limits  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  develop  the  habit  of  performing  the 
operation  speedily  as  slowly.  Experiments 
in  the  psychological  laboratory  show  a  very 
close  correlation  between  speed  and  accu- 
racy, and  psychologists  generally  agree  that 
"the  more  rapid  workers  are  the  more  ac- 
curate." When  work  is  done  rapidly 
(not  hurriedly),  it  gives  a  degree  of  sat- 
isfaction and  feeling  of  mastery  which  is 
not  attained  when  one  does  the  work 
slowly  and  inefficiently.  It  is  a  false  no- 
tion that  one  can  learn  to  do  a  thing 
slowly  and  afterwards  readily  increase  the 
rate  of  doing  it.  The  easiest  and  most 
economical  way  is  to  execute  the  act  as 
rapidly  as  possible  from  the  start.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
most  teachers  of  industrial  subjects  but 
experiments  in  other  lines  seem  to  justify 
such  conclusions. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  WOOD-CARVING 

Elizabeth  Farrow, 
Instructor  in  Wood-Carving,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

In  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  Canada,  ivood- carving  is  being  taught  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
grades.  The  boys  come  to  the  majiiial  training  center  for  half  a  day  once  a  v^eek.  They  employ 
approximately  half  of  their  time  in  construction  and  half  in  carving.  As  a  rule  the  boys  work 
under  the  same  teacher  for  both  the  construction  and  the  carving,  but  in  one  large,  double  center 
accommodating  about  fifty  pupils  there  is  a  man  in  charge  of  the  construction,  ivhile  Miss  Far- 
rov:,  an  Englishwoman  educated  at  Kensington,  teaches  the  carving.  Most  of  the  models  con- 
structed are  also  carved.  When  a  boy's  model  is  ready  for  carving  he  is  transferred  to  Miss 
Farroiv's  class;  ivhen  he  has  completed  that  part  of  the  ivork  he  goes  back  to  the  other  teacher 
to  finish  the  construction.  We  are  glad  to  print  the  folloiving  article  which  gives  Miss  Farrow's 
point  of  view.     The  illustrations  show  the  character  of  the  carving  taught. — The  Editors. 

BY    NO    means    do    I   wish    to    pose  thoughts  grew  in  power  so  the  hand  grew 
as     a    student    of    history,     but    I  in    skill.      Is    it   any   wonder,    then,    that 
have   searched    in   vain    for   a   people  who  crowded  out  of  industry  by  the  machine, 
have     reached     any     height    at    all     who  crowded  out  of  the  life  of  the  people,  you 
have  not  carved  in  wood,  marble  or  stone.  should    have    this    strong   instinct    to    use 
In  fact,  this  ability  to  make  and  decorate  the     hands,     appearing     in     our     public 
has  heralded   the  dawn  of  every  civiliza-  schools?     For  after  all  this  instinct  seek- 
tion   that   has   arisen   on    the    face   of    the  ing   expression   today   is   but  the   accumu- 
earth,  and  at  the  highest  stage  of  any  peo-  lated  experience  of  past  generations.     All 
pie's  development  the  nobility  of  the  work  their    thinking    thru    the    hands,    and    all 
of  their  hands  has  been  one  of  the  visible  their   moral   feelings   have   contributed   to 
signs  of  their  greatness  and  power.  Think  its  enrichment.    A  mere  hundred  years  or 
of   the   artist   hunters   who   left   traces   of  so  of  progress  along  other  lines  is  not  go- 
their  work  on   the   walls   of   caves   many  ing   to   take   away   an    instinct   so   funda- 
thousands  of  years  ago;  of  the  carvings  of  mental  to  life  as  this  desire  to  decorate, 
high  artistic  merit  lately  unearthed  in  an-  It  is  well  known  that  to  learn  by  do- 
cient  Assyria,   the  cradle   of  civilization ;  ing  is  to  learn  with  the  full  help  of  in- 
of  those  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Yuca-  stinct.     Most  boys  take  pleasure  in  mak- 
tan.      I   need    not   speak   of   the   glory   of  ing  things.     Now,  the  more  meaning  the 
Greece  and  Rome.    To  this  day  it  throws  thing  has  for  him  that  makes  it,  the  great- 
its  spell  over  us.     Nor  do  I  need  to  speak  er  does  this  pleasure  tend  to  be.    To  take 
of  Medieval  architecture  with   its  wealth  home  a  carved  box  means  more  to  a  boy 
of  decoration  which  some  of  us  have  seen,  than  to  take  home  a  plain  one,   and   the 
and  before  whose  greatness  we  have  hum-  gain  to  him  here  lies  as  much  in  the  atti- 
bled  ourselves;  and  some  of  us  know  of  tude  that  is  cultivated  as  in  the  dexterity 
beautiful   furniture   and   household   things  which   is  acquired.     He  gains  a  sense  of 
belonging  to   a   bygone   age  still   in   daily  mastery  over  tools  and  materials.     As  his 
use.  skill    increases,   he   gains   more  confidence 
Every  age  and   every  people  until   this  in    overcoming    difficulties.      He   will    be 
last  century  or  so,  have  used  their  hands  more  ready  for  life's  demands, 
for  the  production  of  things  needed   and          Wood  is  an  ideal  material  for  teaching; 
the  expression  of  their  thoughts.     As  the  a  boy  manual   work,  and   when  you   add 
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to  construction  well  thought  out  and  well 
planned  decoration  he  is  ijetting  the  full- 
est educational  value  out  of  the  material 
and  the  few  tools  he  uses.  Carving  puts 
into  his  hands  tools  he  must  use.  and  in 
the  use  oi  these,  man\  things  can  he 
taught  to  him  in  a  concrete  way.  He 
has  the  desire  to  cut  and  chip  things  any- 
wa\-.  Not  to  take  advantage  of  this  in- 
stinct, not  to  discipline, 
train  and  use  it  as  a  fac- 
tor in  the  development 
of  his  character,  would 
seem  to  me  a  neglect  of 
a  great  opportunity. 

If  it  is  true  that  the 
bo\-  is  living  over  again 
the  race  life,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  carv- 
ing preceded  the  use  of 
color  and  the  art  of 
writing  in  the  history  of 
the  race.  Said  an  artist 
FIG.  1.  MATCHBOX  to  me  the  other  day,  "I 
HOLDER.  could  do  with  your  idea 

of  woodcarving  in  the  schools  if  you  taught 
the  bojs  the  different  cuts  and  then  let 
them  use  their  own  designs."  Instantly  I 
answered,  '"But  you  do  not  expect  3"our 
twelve-year-old  daughter  to  improvise  on 
the  piano.  You  prefer  she  should  pay 
strict  attention  to  technique  and  then  in- 
terpret the  best  masters  she  knows,"  and 
I  was  sadly  tempted  to  labor  the  point  and 
ask  him  whether  he  would  like  original 
cooking  from  a  school  girl  just  learning 
how  to  cook,  and  who  at  present  knew 
little  of  flavors  or  food  values.  The  boy 
and  girl  of  twelve  or  so  have  nothing  to 
say  5'et;  a  few  years  later  they  may  have, 
but  let  them  be  content  at  first  with  learn- 
ing thoroly  the  technic  of  any  hand 
work,  and  then  as  men  and  women  they 
may  have  something  to  say. 

"For,"    says    Robert    Henri,    "A    man 
ceases  to  imitate  when  he  has  achieved  the 


power  to  fully  and  freely  express  his  own 
ideas,  and  every  man  with  imagination 
who  has  given  the  best  of  himself  to  work, 
who  has  learned  to  think  and  see  clearly, 
can  no  more  escape  the  possession  of  ideas 


FIG.    2.      TRAV. 

than  of  ideals."  So  the  criticism  tliat  the 
bo}"  is  not  making  his  own  designs  need 
not  bother  us.  The  time  is  not  ripe  yet 
for  self-expression  in  this  art.  When  we 
have  established  a  tradition  for  good  crafts- 
manship, if  the  work  should  be  carried 
into  the  high  schools  and  thence  to  a 
manual    arts    department    in    the    univer- 


FIG.    3.       SCISSORS    HOLDER. 

sity,  you  would  not  be  able  to  escape  self- 
expression,  and  in  that  case  it  will  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  students  and 
upon  out  national  ideals  whether  that  ex- 
pression be  beautiful  and  original,  or 
whether  it  be  decadent  and  degrading. 
But  you  will  not  escape  decoration  of 
some  kind. 

Now,  if  in  childhood  you  can  inculcate 
a  love  of  sound  craftmanship  and  a  desire 
for  beauty  in  things  of  daily  use  you  have 
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created  a  tremendous  factor  towards  and  the  best  characteristics  of  a  personality 
shaping  the  life  of  tomorrow.  Educa-  which  are  already  in  existence.  In  short, 
tionalists  are  alwaj's  confronted  with  this      that  education  is  only  guidance. 


FIG.    4.      TIE    RACK. 


practical  problem,  that  community  life  is 
always  changing  and  the  life  for  which 
we  would  educate  the  men  and  women  of 
tomorrow  will  not  be  the  same  as  that  of 
yesterday  and  today.  This  Canada  of 
ours,  which  is  now  training  and  equip- 
ping an  army  greater  than  the  combined 
forces  of  Wellington  and  Napoleon  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  is  not  only  a  nation 
in  the  making,  but  is  taking  its  place  in 
the  family  of  nations,  and  as  one  of  our 
statesmen  says,  "We  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  a  minor 
after  this  war."  The  education  a  nation 
gives  to  its  children  is  the  truest  reflection 
of  itself.  The  question  therefore  becomes 
imperative.  What  do  we  wish  to  see  in 
the  life  of  the  nation?  Do  we  wish  to 
realize  Milton's  ideal  of  a  complete  and 
generous  education.  "That  which  fits  a 
man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully  and  mag- 
nanimously all  the  offices,  both  private 
and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  If  so,  how 
can  we  attain  this  ideal?  There  are  peo- 
ple who  hold  that  education  cannot  radic- 
ally change  character,  that  its  only  func- 
tion is  to  develop  the  most  useful  talents 


It  is  significant  that  we  have  in  our 
public  schools  today  handwork  that  helps 
to  mould  character,  that  calls  for  the  qual- 


FIG.    5.      TEAPOT   STAND. 

ities  of  patience,  perseverance,  self  reliance, 
that  develops  a  fine  relation  between  the 
brain  and  the  hand  that  will  develop  any 
talent  a  boy  may  happen  to  possess  in  the 
way  he  loves  best,  by  making  something. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  guidance  of  the 
verv  best  kind. 
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Now  the  moment  I  want  to  say  any- 
thing about  even  so  humble  a  craft  as 
wood-carving  I  am  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  machinery.  For  both  artists 
and  craftsmen  are  in  a  thousand  hard  and 
bitter  ways  subject  to  the  competition  of 
machiner}'.  If,  at  the  dawn  of  this  in- 
dustrial era,  there  had  been  men  with 
prophetic  vision  to  whom  the  people  would 


continent  to  continent;  good,  when  it 
helps  to  girdle  the  earth  with  rails  of  steel 
and  brings  mankind  closer  together;  good, 
when  it  saws  huge  logs  and  saves  human 
strength;  but  exceedingly  bad  wherever  it 
attempts  to  do  something  better  done  by 
hand,  whenever  it  destroys  human  fancy 
and  imagination.  In  fact,  there  has  been 
a  misuse  of  machinery. 


FIGS.   6  AND  7.      WORK  COMPLETED   APRIL,    1917,   BY   BOYS   9   TO    13    YEARS   OLD. 


have  listened,  this  need  never  have  been. 
It  is  only  now  that  we  are  realizing  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  old  craft  gilds 
to  go.  We  see  now  they  might  have  con- 
tinued in  some  form  protecting  the  stand- 
ard of  quality  and  keeping  alive  the  con- 
tinuous workshop  traditions.  Then  ma- 
chinery might  have  taken  its  proper  place 
in  this  civilization  as  a  servant  of  mankind, 
instead  of  a  master.  For  if  you  stop  to 
think  you  will  find  we  have  had  no  ethical 
interpretation  of  machinery.  Sometimes  it 
has  been  a  good  influence,  sometimes  an 
exceedingly  bad  one;  good,  when  it  has 
helped  to  build  great  ships,  and  played  the 
part  of  galley  slave  in  moving  them  from 


We,  living  today,  are  not  responsible 
for  this  and  most  of  us  regard  it  as  inev- 
itable. But  is  it?  Is  it  going  to  be  in- 
evitable in  the  life  of  tomorrow?  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  building  trade  here, 
but  the  building  trade  in  Engalnd  revealed 
a  strange  condition  of  affairs.  Earthen- 
ware was  made  to  look  like  stone;  iron 
to  look  like  wood ;  paper  to  look  like 
tooled  leather.  Something  was  forever 
pretending  to  be  something  else,  until  the 
whole  trade  became  corrupted  thru  and 
thru  with  tangible  lies.  Now  this  effort 
to  produce  something  that  shall  look  like 
something  else  is  the  result  of  a  wrong 
development  of  machinery,  and  when  there 
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are  great  and  noble  uses  to  which  it  can 
be  put,  it  behooves  us  to  be  careful  and 
watch  what  we  allow  machinery  to  do 
in  this  country,  we  who  are  not  yet  fac- 
tory ridden  and  whose  children  do  not 
work  in  mines  and  mills.  If  I  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  aright,  the  children  we 
are  educating  will  not  put  up  with  the 
shams,  falsifications  and  bad  workmanship 
we  have  put  up  with.  There  will  be  an- 
other interpretation  of  machinery.  It  will 
not  be  allowed  to  do  anything  that  is  bet- 
ter done  by  hand. 

Industrially,  machinery  has  taken  from 
the  worker  almost  entirely  the  proper  use 
of  his  hands.  Yet,  now  we  have  appearing 
in  our  public  schools,  little  more  than  a 
century  after  the  da^vn  of  the  industrial 
era,  the  rudiments  of  a  craft  that  calls  for 
the  finest  manipulation  of  the  hands.  Only 
those  who  have  done  this  work  know  of 
the  delicate  twist  of  wrist  and  hand  re- 
quired to  produce  anything  of  artistic 
value.  Often  man  and  boy  can  visualize 
what  they  wish  to  produce  and  are  held 
back  by  lack  of  skill — hands  that  will  not 
instantly  obey  the  behest  of  even  mind  and 
heart  combined — tho  this  state  is  but  a 
passing  phase  with  those  whose  will  is  set 
on  achieving.  So  I  say  again,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  you  have  the  training  of  the 
hand  so  prominent  in  our  schools  today. 
It  is  prophetic.  If  the  education  that  a 
nation  gives  its  children  is  the  truest  re- 
flection of  itself,  it  seems  as  tho  the 
nation  were  saying  "Restore  the  withered 
hand  to  life  again."  To  what  end?  Why 
should  it  be  restored  if  we  are  not  to  have 
an  ethical  interpretation  of  machinery? 
We  measure  the  greatness  of  any  civiliza- 
tion of  the  past  by  its  art,  by  its  literature, 
even  by  its  crude  science,  but  science  in 
itself  is  cold  and  lifeless,  and  great  harm 
will  be  done  to  the  spiritual  life  of  man 
if  we  develop  on  scientific  and  mechanical 
lines  alone. 


I  have  looked  long  at  the  different  pic- 
tures of  Rheims  Cathedral.  There  you 
had  a  great  example  of  thinking  thru  the 
hands ;  there  you  had  the  soul  of  a  people 
expressed  thru  doing  and  feeling.  And 
levelled  against  this,  let  loose  at  it,  were 
the  Krupp  guns — modern  machinery  bent 
on  destruction.  It  took  all  the  Thirteenth 
Century  to  build  Ypres,  the  living  witness 
of  the  Flemish  guild  system,  and  in  the 
Twentieth  it  was  smashed  to  pieces  in  a 
few  hours.  Other  ages  had  other  ways. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Blashfield  points  out,  "Thru 
the  Fourteenth  Century  Italy  was  a  bat- 
tlefield, but  Giotto  and  his  painters,  Gio- 
vanni Pisano  and  his  sculptors,  Arnolfo 
and  his  architects,  went  up  and  down  the 
battlefields  unharmed  and  entered  thru  the 
breached  walls  of  cities  to  paint  allegori- 
cal  pictures  of  the  blessings  of  peace,   in 


FIG.    8.      OAK  TABLE  DESIGNED   AND   CARVED   BY 

E.   FARROW,   MADE   BY   M.   J.    MURDEN,  i 

the  town  halls.  The  artist,  so  far  as  his 
personal  security  was  concerned,  carried 
the  truce  of  God  with  him."  Mr.  Math- 
ers of  Princeton  University  says  "Among 
art  loving  nations  in  the  past  the  artist 
enjoyed  amid  wars,  ambassadorial  im- 
munity." What  a  contrast!  On  the  one 
hand,  mechanism  levelled  against  beauty 
in   its  most  glorious   form;  on   the  other 
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the  artist  immune,  placed  above  and  be- 
yond \\"ar.  consecrated  to  his  task. 

Is  it  true,  as  some  claim,  that  we  have 
advanced  more  in  the  arts  of  destruction 
than  of  construction?  Is  that  indictment 
of  Maud  Egerton  King's  true  when  she 
says  ''This  mechanical  age  must  remain 
unalterably  wrong  e\  en  in  the  Labor 
Millenium  of  big  mone\-,  little  work  and 
perfected  hygiene,  must  remain  wrong 
because  it  will  always  involve  the  suppres- 
sion or  corruption  of  the  imagination  and 
its  tool,  the  hand,  and  will  thereby  pre- 
vent more  beauty  than  the  massed  armies 
of  the  world  could  shatter,  not  the  irre- 
placable  mummied  beauty  of  the  past,  but 
the  vital  beauty  of  bud,  and  flourish,  and 
the  eternal  renewal  from  the  living  hu- 
man root?"  Has  mechanism  done  this? 
If  so,  how  best  can  such  a  condition  be 
remedied  ? 

I  do  not  pretend  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. These  are  some  of  the  considera- 
tions I  would  urge  altho  I  am  aware  that 
I  have  presented  ideals  that  are  beyond 
the  possibilities  of  achievement  in  the 
manual   training  rooms.     Yet  this  much 


we  can  do  at  present :  we  can  see  that 
the  hand  of  every  child  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact  is  developed  to  the  fullest 
capacity  of  his  mind  and  personality, 
watching  that  we  mould  the  character  as 
well  as  develop  the  ability  of  the  nation's 
children.  For,  if  our  inspiration  as  teach- 
ers does  not  come  from  a  love  of  moulding 
character  and  developing  ability,  then  I 
know  not  whence  its  source.  To  mould- 
the  character  of  Canadian  children  into 
wajs  of  thoroness,  to  develop  in  them  the 
love  of  beauty  in  its  simplest  form,  is  a 
task  that  calls  for  all  the  strength  of  any 
man  or  woman's  personality.  It  is  great 
enough  to  call  for  the  same  quality  of  de- 
votion, the  same  sustained  enthusiasm  that 
we  find  in  the  nations  battling  against 
Prussian  militarism.  And  whether  in 
classroom  or  manual  training  room  this 
task  of  educating  the  men  and  women  of 
tomorrow  calls  for  the  very  finest  of  our 
men  and  women  of  todaj'.  Nothing  sec- 
ond rate  will  do  here.  No  mild  enthu- 
siasm must  be  brought  to  this  task.  Here, 
is  the  great  constructive  work.  For  the 
child  is  the  hope  of  democracy. 


COMMERCIAL  PAMPHLETS  AND  "RELATED  WORK." 

M.  NoRCROSs  Stratton, 

Instructor  of  Related  Work,  Practical  Arts  Department,  State  Normal  School, 

Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 


WHAT  use  can  you  make  of  all 
those  advertising  booklets,  cata- 
logs and  circulars?"  asked  a  visitor  to 
my  Practical  Arts  Department,  referring 
to  the  large  number  of  catalogs,  booklets, 
handbooks,  etc.,  he  noticed  in  my  office  and 
around  the  shops. 

"Come  up  stairs  to  the  classroom  and  I 
will  show  3'ou,"  I  replied. 

We  entered  one  room  where  the  pupils 
were  reading,  under  direction  of  the  class- 
room teacher,  a  booklet  issued  by  the 
Henry  Disston  and  Sons  entitled  Hoiv  a 
Saw  Cuts. 


"That  is  one  use,"  I  explained  to  him. 
"Reading  lessons  from  such  books  as  those 
are  of  vital  interest  to  the  boy,  and  we 
have  already  read  several  others  relating 
to  carpentr\-.  Notable  among  them  are 
Simond's,  The  Professor  and  the  Saw, 
Disston's,  The  Saw  in  History  and  How  a 
Hand  Saw  is  Made,  The  Life  of  David 
Maydole,  and  also  books  relating  to  ce- 
ment, some  about  iron  and  steel,  a  little 
book  on  carborundum,  some  about  files  and 
their  manufacture,  many  about  paper  and 
printing  presses,  and  some  about  electrical 
works,  etc. — but  you  see  the  point — related 
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reading — reading  and  shop  information  at  real-life  business  letters — and  we  have  a 
the  same  time,  and  most  concerns  have  filing  S}'Stem  for  taking  care  of  such  mate- 
been  liberal  in  sending  me  enough  book-  rial — another  education  for  the  boy. 
lets  to  supply  my  classes.  Our  pupils  are  also  taught  to  order  ma- 
"Now  come  into  the  arithmetic  room,  terial  from  catalogs,  write  for  quotations 
You  will  notice  that  each  boy  has  a  on  equipment  needed  and  to  figure  the 
Simond's  Handbook  for  Carpenters  and  a  discounts  quoted,  etc. 

Millers  Falls'  Handbook  for  Mechanics  In  writing  compositions  the  boys  use 
on  his  desk."  the  booklets  in  many  ways — a  special  read- 
In  doing  related  arithmetic,  reference  ing  report  is  one  innovation.  A  definite 
is  continually  made  to  these  and  other  such  assignment  is  made;  such  as,  "Read  the 
books  for  the  tables,  to  find  out  the  number  Atlas  Cement  book.  History  of  Cement." 
of  nails  to  a  pound,  the  sizes  of  boxes  and  The  pupil  reads  the  assignment,  writes 
bins,  painting  data,  formulas  and  data  for  his  report  on  the  special  blank,  and  reads 
metalworking  problems  and  many  other  his  report  to  the  class.  This  would  happen 
facts  of  interest  in  arithmetic.  at  the  same  time  that  the  class  is  doing  a 
Just  now  they  are  estimating  the  num-  real  job  in  cement  work.  Oral  discussions, 
ber  of  bushels  of  potatoes  that  a  bin  which  or  oral  language  lessons  usually  result 
they  are  building  will  hold.  They  have  from  these  special  reports, 
referred  to  the  little  red  guide  to  find  out  Many  of  the  booklets  contain  pictures 
how  many  cubic  feet  in  a  bushel.  The  of  the  various  operations  in  making  some 
books  add  interest  to  their  arithmetic  and  article — like  the  booklet,  From  Mine  to 
they  are  learning  to  use  the  same  reference  Smelter.  The  class  writes  descriptions  of 
books  that  real  mechanics  use  in  real  work.  the  pictures,  and  our  related  geography 
Then  too,  we  get  about  half  our  spelling  and  history  are  almost  dependent  on  these 
words    from    such    books    and    circulars —  commercial  'textbooks'. 


words  that  are  used  in  the  trades.  The 
boys  learn  about  the  tools,  too,  while  learn- 
ing spelling,  for  most  of  the  books  are  il- 
lustrated and  the  uses  of  the  tools  ex- 
plained. 

"Very  interesting,"  said  the  visitor, 
"and  I  begin  to  see  how  such  material 
might  be  used  i.i  other  subjects  like  lan- 
guage and  geography." 

"Oh  yes,  we  make  great  use  of  this  ma- 
terial in  our  language  work." 

Our    pupils    write    business    letters    to 


We  use  them  in  dictation  work,  they 
are  of  value  to  classroom  teachers  for 
reference  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  shop 
terms  and  methods ;  they  are  of  great  value 
for  bulletin  board  material,  and  we  use 
them  as  samples  of  printing  in  the  print 
shop. 

"Oh  yes,  it  costs  a  small  amount  for 
stamps,  but  we  certainly  get  our  money's 
worth,  and  the  pupils  are  more  interested. 
They  help  put  life  into  our  academic  work 
and    are    of    great    value    in    our    related 


the  concerns,  asking  for  their  catalogs,  and  work." 

they  acknowledge  receipt  of  them.  They  "I  am  convinced  you  do  make  good  use 
usually  get  letters  from  the  concerns  which  of  such  material,"  said  the  visitor;  "usual- 
are  used   in  the  classrooms  for  samples —  ly,  it  is  collected,  put  away  and  forgotten." 

Obstinacy  is  anything  hut  a  virtue.  It  is  determination  and 
self-certainty  running  amuck.  JVe  are  all  under  the  constan' 
necessity  of  revising  our  opinions  in  the  light  of  new  evidence, 
and  it  is  a  sign  of  mental  flexibility  and  capacity  if  ive  can  do 
so  gracefully  and  candidly. — The  Pace  Student. 


HOW  I  STARTED  MY  EIGHTH  GRADE  CLASS  THIS  YEAR. 

This  article  belongs  in  the  same  series  as  the  one  in  the  December  number  entitled  "Hoiv  I 
Started  my  Se-venth  Grade  Class  this  Year."  The  purpose  of  the  series  is  to  stimulate  more  in- 
terest in  the  vital  subject  of  methods  of  teaching  shopivork,  and  to  encourage  an  exchange  of 
experiences  and  ideas,  jre  hope  that  readers  imll  €<olunteer  to  describe  their  oiun  methods,  and  lo 
discuss  methods  explained  in  the  articles  of  this  series.  Let  us  have  a  round-table  discussion  in 
print. — The  Editors. 


After  the  exercise  piece  was  "passed" 
by  the  instructor,  the  boy  made  at  least 
one  "individual"  piece.  The  designs  are 
the  individual  problems  of  the  pupils,  and 
with  the  necessary  aid,  many  good  ideas 
are  secured. 
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BOYS  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  come  to  our  depart- 
ment for  manual  training.  Each  class 
holds  session  a  half  day  each  week. 
Allowing  for  variations  in  degree  of  ad- 
vancement, all  are  given  the  same  instruc- 
tion in  class,  and  individual  instruction  as 
needed. 

The  first  session  was  spent  in  assign- 
ments and  class  instruction.  Each  boy  was 
assigned  a  bench  for  the  term.  The  order 
of  the  room,  the  lockers,  materials,  sup- 
plies, checking  out  of  tools,  etc.,  were  ex- 
plained. The  use  and  the  order  of  the 
machine,  stock  and  the  glue  rooms  were 
taken  up.  Questions  relating  to  wood- 
work were  answered. 

The  first  woodwork  was  an  exercise 
piece,  and  was  required  of  all.  The  mor- 
tise-and-tenon  joint  was  given  as  the  exer- 
cise piece,  since  it  is  distinctly  a  typical 
joint  of  the  highest  order,  involving  many  My    eighth    grade    classes    are    making 

tool  processes — a  review  of  the  sixth  and  many  fine  pieces  of  furniture,  and  in  some 
seventh  grade  work.  A  printed  sheet  of  instances  these  are  very  pleasing  departures 
directions  was  given  each  boy;  all  were  from  the  old  standard  projects.  The  ped- 
instructed  to  follow  these  carefully.  The  estal,  dining  chair,  Morris  chair,  library 
dimensions  required  were  given,  and  until  table,  hall  writing  desk,  cedar  chest,  medi- 
a  boy  made  a  "passable"  joint,  he  could  cine  cabinet,  upholstered  stool,  and  the 
not  take  up  the  next  work.  ski  suggest  the  character  of   the  projects 

Mechanical  drawing  has  been  given  for      which    the   boys    design.      Naturally,    the 


Blind  mortiss  cncJ  tenon 


a  half  session  on  alternate  weeks.  Each 
eighth-grade  boy  must  make  a  working 
drawing    of    some    piece    of    furniture    or 


less  advanced  boy  has  had  to  content  him- 
self with  some  small  project. 

Brief  talks  on  construction  and  design 


woodwork    which    he    is    making    in    the      have  been  given.     All  shop  problems  are 
shop.  brought    up    in    class    instruction    period. 
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The  shop  is  run  partially  as  an  industrial 
plant,  but  the  boy  is  continually  reminded 
that  he  should  learn  something  while  he 
works.  Clyde  I.  West, 

Department  of  Manual  Training, 
Joliet,  Illinois. 

AS  A  RULE,  boys  of  the  eighth  grade 
come  to  the  manual  training  shop 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
fully  expecting  to  make  something  "worth 
while."  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case 
when  discussing  the  question  of  projects 
at  the  outset  of  the  term.  At  this  time 
my  ability  as  a  diplomat  is  put  to  the 
test. 

I  seek  refuge  behind  my  course  of  study, 
inasmuch  as  the  first  project  for  the  eighth 
grade  introduces  the  problem  of  working 
to  three  dimensions.     Heretofore,  the  pu- 


pupils  have  dealt  only  with  the  question  of 
width  and  length.  In  demonstrating  this 
first  problem,  the  hat-and-coat  rack,  I  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  squaring  up 
stock  to  three  dimensions.  I  have  the 
rules  for  this  process  printed  on  the  black- 
board, there  to  stay,  until  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  also  lay  great  stress  on  the  ques- 
tion of  following  these  rules  in  all  the 
work  of  the  term. 

I  believe  that  this  problem,  involving 
three  dimensions,  adds  to  the  importance 
of  shopwork  in  the  estimate  of  the  boy. 
I  aim  to  present  it  as  one  which  involves 
the  working  principles  of  cabinet  work 
and  joinery  in  general;  and  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  big  things  they  had  in  mind 
previous  to  their  conversion  (?) 

— T.  E.  Jones. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  SCHOOL-BUILT  GYMNASIUM 

E.   E.  BiDDELL. 
Instructor  in   Manual  Training  Union   High  School,  Red  Bluff,   California. 


WE  WERE  in  need  of  a  gymnasium 
— one  that  would  be  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  basket  ball  game, 
which  always  draws  a  large  crowd 
in  this  locality.    Of  the  $90,000  voted  for 


Every  10  ft.  is  a  girder  built  up  of  2'' 
X  12"  welt,  spiked  together.  On  these 
are  the  joists,  which  are  2'^  x  12"',  placed 
16"  on  center,  over  which  is  laid  a  rough 
floor  of    1"  x   6"   Oregon   pine.     When 


a  new  high  school  building,  $5,000  was  set  enough   of   this  was  laid,   the   side  walls 

aside  for  a  gymnasium,   with  the  under-  were  framed. 

standing  that  the  boys  were  to  build  it.  The  studding  of  the  side  walls  are  2" 

Plans  were  prepared  by  the  school  for  a  x  6"— 24  ft.  long,  and  were  rather  heavy 

structure  60x90  ft.  to   raise   to   place.      For  this   reason   they 

The  foundation  was  laid  in  May,  1916,  were  all  framed  on  the  floor;  that  is,  each 

before  the  close  of  school  for  the  summer  opening   was    framed   so    each   piece   was 

vacation.     At  the  opening  of  school   the  the  right  length,   and   then   raised   to   its 

followmg  October  we  began  operations  by  place,  one  piece  at  a  time, 
laying   the   mud   sills.      The    foundations  The  walls  are  sided  with  1"  x  6"  Ore- 


are  of  concrete;  the  walls  are  8"  thick 
with  24"  footings,  and  they  average  2  ft. 
in  height.  The  central  part  of  the  floor 
is  supported  by  piers  7  ft.  on  centers  one 
way,  and  10  ft.  the  other,  making  84  piers 
in  all. 


gon  pine  up  to  a  height  of  14  ft.  and 
above  that  with  1"  x  4"  flooring,  turned 
rough  side  out  to  make  the  inside  finish 
above  the  galleries. 

The  trusses  to  support  the  roof,  five  in 
number,  and  14  ft.  apart,  spanning  60  ft., 
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1.       RUNNING    THE    LEVELS. 
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fe 


•■         .  m  X  V    .  1     .  »*  Tr 
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5.    FRAMING    A    SECTION    ON    THE    FLOOR    READY    TO 
RAISE. 


a 


1  ,'t^'!v-v/ 


2.       DIGGING    TRENCHES     FOR     THE     FOUNDATION. 


6.      RAISING  THE    FRAME, 


3.      BUILDING  THE  FORMS. 


7.      THE   DOUBLE   STOREY  PART  AS  IT  WAS   FRAMED 


IK       •• 


;-*2?V.  — ^  :^_^- . 


4.    PUTTING   IN    JOISTS,   LAYING   FLOOR    AND    FRAM- 
ING REAR  END  ALL  AT  ONCE. 


8.      EAST  SIDE   VIEW. 
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9.       INSTRUCTOR    OVERSEEING    THE    WORK. 


13.      LOOKING   THRU   THE    TRUSSES. 


\1il.J 
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te' 
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10.      THE   SAW  WHERE   MOST  OF  THE   CUTTING   WAS 
DONE. 


14.    PLACING   THE    ROOF    BOARDS. 


11.       BUILDING    A    TRUSS. 


15.    PLACING    THE    ROOF    BOARDS. 


12.    BUILDING    THE    LAST    TRUSS. 


16.      SOUTHWEST   VIEW. 
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were 


built     on     the     bridge-truss     plan;  ing  all  around  and  up  to  3  ft.  above  the 

these,  in  addition  to  supporting  the  roof,  galleries.    The  end  gallery  is  high  enough 

carry  the  galleries  which  are  suspended  by  to  permit  a  game  of  hand  ball, 

rods.     As   fast  as  the  trusses  were  com-  The  main  floor,  covered  with  maple,  is 

pleted,  the  rafters  were  put  in  place,  and  59  ft.  wide  by  75  ft.  long,  giving  us  a  bas- 

the  roof  boards  nailed  on.     There  being  ket   ball   court  which    is   69    ft.    between 


no  ceiling  inside,  we  used  1"  x  4"  floor- 
ing upside  down  for  the  roof  boards.  On 
this  a  composition  roofing  was  placed. 
This  part  was  let  to  an  out-of-town  con- 
tractor. 

The  outside  walls  were  papered  with  a 


baskets  and  45  ft.  between  galleries. 

While  constructing  this  building  I  en- 
deavored to  lead  the  boys  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  going  ahead  and  allowing  them 
to  follow.  After  they  were  well  started, 
I  stopped  and  let  them  do  the  work.     By 


tu-o-ply  ready  roofing,  and  stripped  every  so  doing  the  enthusiasm  has  been  retained, 
eight  inches  apart  with  strips  %"'  thick.  The  boys  have  surprised  the  citizens  of 
1"  wide  and  16"  long,  over  which  was  Red  Bluff  in  the  results,  as  many  felt  the 
nailed  1"  mesh  chicken  wire.  No.  18  gage,  work  would  be  poor  and  the  building  not 
galvanized.  On  this  a  cement  plaster  was  amount  to  much.  But  my  practical  train- 
applied,  ining  in  the  building  business  gave  me 
The  front  part  of  the  building  has  two  some  advantage  over  the  average  instruc- 
stories  in  height.     This  extends  back  for  tor. 


18  ft.  and  contains  the  boys'  dressing  room 
and  apparatus  room  down  stairs,  and  the 
girls'  dressing  room  and  band  room  up 
stairs.  These  rooms  are  finished  in 
tongued-and-grooved  wainscoting.  The 
band  room  has  a  maple  floor  while  the 
showers  have  cement  floors. 


After  four  months'  experience  in  hand- 
ling sixty-three  boys,  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  an  instructor  who  undertakes  to  build 
a  $10,000  building,  should  have  at  least 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  house  fram- 
ing trade. 

Our  gj'mnasium,  when  completed,  will 


The  main  gymnasium  has  a  gallery  on  cost  about  $8,000  besides  the  labor,  which 

three   sides    and    will    accommodate    500  will    mean    a   saving    to    the    districts    of 

people.  about  $2,000. 

The  walls  are  finished  with  wainscot- 


COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  A  SCHOOL  PRINT  SHOP. 

C.  F.  Lebow. 
Instructor  in  Printing,  Salina,  Kansas. 


ONE  of  the  live  topics  of  discussion 
among  manual  training  men  these 
days  is  "Commercial  Methods  in  School 
Shops."  It  is  appearing  in  one  form  or 
another  on  the  programs  for  manual  arts 
round  tables  at  state  conventions  and 
wherever  teachers  are  brought  together. 
So  far,  there  seem  to  be  about  as  many 
opinions    on    the    question,    as    there    are 


speakers  on  the  programs,  and  much  is  be- 
ing said  on  all  sides  of  the  subject. 

Whether  commercial  methods  are  prac- 
tical or  not  for  the  woodworking  shop  may 
still  be  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  but 
that  they  are  intensely  practical  for  the 
work  in  printing  is  being  demonstrated  in 
the  print  shop  of  the  Washington  High 
School  in  Salina,  Kansas.    The  system  was 
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introduced  last  year  and  was  found  to  be 
so  successful  that  it  is  already  in  operation 
this  year.  This  print  shop  gets  out  all  the 
printed  matter  used  in  the  school  itself 
and  up  to  this  year  all  that  was  used  in  the 
entire  school  system.  This  year  a  shop  in 
the  junior  high  school  is  doing  its  share 
toward  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
school  system.  In  addition  to  this  print- 
ing, the  Washington  shop  last  year  printed 
a  monthly  school  paper  of  46  pages.  A 
great  deal  of  individual  printing  was  done 
"by  each  member  of  the  printing  classes 
ibeside. 

In  order  to  handle  the  large  amount  of 
printing  which  was  demanded  of  the  shop, 
a  system  of  shop  foremen  was  instituted  as 
an  experiment.  The  work  of  the  shop  was 
■divided  into  composing  room  and  press 
room  output  and  one  boy  was  designated 
as  foreman  of  each  department  for  a  period 
■of  one  week  at  a  time.  The  foreman  was 
made  responsible  to  the  instructor  for  his 
department  only.  He  was  allowed  to  des- 
ignate any  boy  in  the  class  for  any  job  he 
w^anted  done.  After  a  short  time  the  fore- 
men found  that  they  could  work  in  harmo- 
ny without  designating  the  same  boy  for 
two  jobs  at  the  same  time. 

The  instructor  acted  as  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  entire  shop  and  it  was  found 
that  the  actual  instruction  which  each  boy 
received  was  more  concrete  and  definite 
than  when  the  class  was  taken  as  a  group. 
The  boys  who  were  foremen  got  the  most 
out  of  the  experience,  but  as  each  boy  was 
foreman  for  but  one  week  at  a  time,  each 
boy  had  an  opportunity  to  get  his  share. 
Naturally  the  foremen  ran  against  all 
kinds  of  snags  and  difficulties,  but  when- 
ever anything  came  up  which  they  did  not 


understand  it  was  explained  to  them  care- 
fully and  thoroly  in  order  that  they  might 
in  turn  explain  the  proposition  to  the 
workmen  under  them.  The  whole  scheme 
tends  to  place  responsibility  upon  the  pupils 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  pupils  do 
their  utmost  to  "deliver  the  goods."  A 
boy  who  might  be  inclined  to  be  a  loafer 
(all  manual  training  men  have  them  to 
contend  with)  has  been  found  to  develop 
into  a  real  leader  under  the  shop  foreman 
system. 

When  the  system  was  first  introduced 
the  boys  were  a  little  diffident  about  desig- 
nating certain  boys  for  certain  jobs  but 
they  soon  found  that  it  was  to  be  taken 
seriously  and  that  the  instructor  was  back 
of  them.  After  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
rivalry  to  see  who  could  get  the  most  out 
of  the  shop  in  a  week.  They  soon  came 
to  realize  that  a  boy  who  was  foreman  was 
to  be  respected,  not  so  much  because  he 
knew  more  than  the  rest  of  the  class,  but 
because  he  was  the  foreman.  The  fact 
that  some  other  boy  was  to  be  foreman 
next  week  had  a  tendency  to  discourage 
any  insubordination,  for  a  boy  knew  that 
sooner  or  later  he  would  be  foreman  and 
would  be  expecting  the  rest  of  the  class  to 
do  as  he  said. 

The  classes  last  year  ranged  from  ten  to 
seventeen  in  number  and  in  the  larger 
classes  two  foremen  were  used,  but  in 
classes  up  to  twelve  in  number  one  boy 
can  handle  either  the  composition  or  the 
press  work  easily.  The  plan  works  suc- 
cessfully in  Salina  and  might  be  used  to 
solve  the  problem  of  some  other  printing 
instructors  who  have  a  heavy  demand  upon 
their  shops. 


The  only  really  universal  training  <which  ive  can 
adopt  after  the  ivar  is  a  training  for  social  service,  because 
the  only  universal  training  is  training  for  social  service. 

— Professor  John   Dewey. 


EDITORIAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  MONTH 


IN   SEVERAL  cities  the  depletion  of  traininjj;  shopwork  and  drawing  very  dis- 

the  staff  of  manual  training  teachers  tinctly    represent   man's   occupations.      In 

on  account  of  war  service,  and  the  impos-  many  schools  the  manual  training  shop  is 

sibility  of  filling  their  places  at  once  with  the  one  place  where  a  boy  can  come  in 


competent  men  has  brought  forward  a  dif- 
ficult question  for  immediate  decision.  Al- 
read>  this  condition  seems  to  have  arisen 
in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and 
Minneapolis,  and  doubtless  it  has  begun 
to  appear  in  every  other  city  of  consider- 
able size.  How  shall  this  emergency  be 
met? 

We  have  heard  two  suggestions.  One 
super\'isor  is  quoted  as  saying,  "I  can't 
see  what  can  be  done  unless  women  take 
up  this  branch  more  generally  and  qualify 
for  the  positions."  Another  supervisor  has 
said,  "I  will  close  down  my  manual  train- 


contact  with  a  man  in  the  capacity  of 
teacher.  It  is  the  only  place  where  he 
gets  the  man's  point  of  view.  There  is, 
and  there  must  continue  to  be  a  difference 
between  a  woman's  attitude  toward  an 
occupation  which  naturally  belongs  to  man 
and  a  man's  attitude  toward  the  same 
occupation,  and  the  woman's  attitude  is 
necessarily  reflected  in  her  teaching.  While 
a  woman  can  readily  acquire  skill  in  me- 
chanical occupations  she  very  seldom  looks 
forward  seriously  to  work  in  the  higher 
and  more  difficult  parts  of  these  occupa- 
tions as  a  means  of  livelihood.  With  a 
ing  shops   before   I   will   recommend   that      man  it  is  quite  otherwise.    Unless  we  want 


women  be  employed  for  this  work."  Thus 
it  appears  that  this  new  situation  reopens 
a  question  that  was  discussed  ten  or  fif- 
teen j"ears  ago,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  settled. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  capacity 
of  women  to  do  the  technical  processes  of 
the  work  in  the  grammar  grades.  They 
have  done  it,  and  in  some  cases  they  have 
become  successful  teachers.  But  the 
question  is  not  one  of  technical  ability. 
Why  not  employ  men  to  teach  cooking  to 
the  girls  of  the  elementary  schools?  If 
trained  for  it  they  would  develop  the  tech- 
nical ability.  The  question  is  fundament- 
ally one  of  physical  fitness  and  custom. 
Women  could  build  houses  and  construct 
locomotives,  but  under  normal  conditions 
they  do  not.  They  ought  not.  It  is  a 
man's  job  to  do  either.  Men  could  take 
care  of  babies  and  make  dresses  and  cook 
home  dinners,  but  as  a  rule  they  don't 
do  it.  It's  a  woman's  job.  Nature  and 
custom  have  so  decreed. 

In   the   elementarv   school   the   manual 


to  have  the  manual  training  shopwork 
kept  to  a  stereotyped  series  of  schoolish 
problems,  more  and  more  removed  from 
practical  industry,  we  should  not  turn 
our  manual  training  shopwork  over  to 
women. 

This  is  especially  true  at  this  time 
when  manual  training  is  being  scrutinized 
with  reference  to  its  capacity  to  function 
on  the  vocational  or  practical  side.  Man- 
ual training  shopwork  is  undergoing  a  de- 
velopment in  the  direction  of  the  voca- 
tional (wherever  it  is  given  sufficient  time 
to  do  so),  which  is  enabling  it  to  fulfill  its 
mission  as  it  never  has  been  able  to  do  it 
before.  To  turn  shopwork  over  to  wom- 
en would  certainly  be  to  turn  the  hands 
of  the  clock  backwards. 

We  therefore,  agree  with  the  supervisor 
who  would  temporarily  close  his  manual 
training  shops  rather  than  start  out  upon 
a  policy  that  would  put  women  in  the 
places  of  men  in  manual  training  work. 
There  would  be  no  quicker  way  to  kill 
manual   training   in   the   grammar   grades 
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than  to  very  generally  turn  the  instruction 
over  to  women.  Such  a  policy,  even  as 
an  emergency  measure,  would  be  danger- 
ous for  manual  training. 

A  SATURDAY  AFTERNOON  SCHOOL. 

AT  THE  present  time  when  special 
efforts  are  being  made  to  adjust  the 
schools  to  suit  the  convenience  of  indus- 
trial workers,  farmers,  clerks,  and,  in 
fact,  anj'one  else  who  wants  to  get  more 
school  training,  a  suggestion  may  well  be 
taken  from  the  Saturday  Afternoon  School 
conducted  at  Houston,  Texas,  under  the 
direction  of  E.  M.  Wyatt,  director  of 
manual  training.  This  school  grew  out 
of  the  discovery  and  putting  together  of 
two  very  simple  facts.  The  first  of  these 
was  that  many  students  in  the  night 
schools  found  difficulty  in  attending,  and 
others  who  wanted  more  schooling  found 
that  the  physical  strain  of  attending  a 
night  school  after  working  hard  all  day 
was  too  severe  for  them.  The  second 
fact  discovered  was  that  many  of  these 
same  people  were  free  from  work  on  Sat- 
urday afternoons.  Then  came  the  thought 
that  probably  they  would  like  to  attend 
a  school  at  that  time. 

Consent  was  secured  to  open  a  Satur- 
day afternoon  school  in  the  Central  High 
School  building,  beginning  at  the  same 
time  that  the  night  schools  start.  The 
new  school  was  announced  in  the  news- 
papers, in  street-car  posters,  in  hand  bills, 
circulars  thru  office  buildings,  and  a  few 
circular  letters  were  sent  to  large  em- 
ployers of  labor.  Mr.  Wyatt  gives  the 
results  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

The  response  was  most  gratifying.  The  first 
day  400  students  enrolled  for  work  under  13 
teachers.  This  enrollnnent  exceeded  the  enroll- 
ments ever  reached  by  any  but  one  of  our  night 
schools.  The  school  was  a  success  from  the 
start.  During  the  six  months'  term  the  total 
enrollment  reached  531,  of  whom  373,  or  70  per 


cent,    were   women    and     girls.      Only     108,    or 
20  per  cent,  were  under  21  years  of  age. 

Work  was  offered  in  the  following  subjects; 
Architectural  drawing,  mechanical  drawing, 
guilders'  mathematics,  arithmetic,  English, 
Spanish,  electricity,  advertising,  plain  sewing, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  cooking,  dietetics,  short- 
hand, typewriting,  spelling,  bookkeeping,  blue- 
print   reading,    automobile    mechanics. 

The  enrollment  in  cooking,  dressmaking  and 
millinery  increased  so  that  several  classes  had 
to  be  organized  in  each  of  these  subjects,  and 
often  where  laboratory  room  was  limited,  wait- 
ing lists  had  to  be  kept  for  students  desiring  to 
enroll.  Only  the  classes  in  English,  electricitv 
and  one  arithmetic  class  were  discontinued  be- 
cause of  small   enrollment  and   attendance. 

Our  class  in  sheet-metal  work  was  organized 
at  the  special  request  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Trade 
Union  who  require  the  attendance  of  all  the 
Union's  apprentices. 

The  school  was  organized  in  the  most  flexi- 
ble manner  possible  to  meet  individual  needs. 
Being  new,  the  schools  had  no  teachers'  tradi- 
tions and  few  were  borrowed.  Four  one-hour 
periods  were  provided  and  students  enrolled 
for  periods  they  saw  fit.  Teachers  were  em- 
ployed only  for  periods  where  the  class  enroll- 
ment for  these  periods  demanded  a  teacher's 
time.  Several  subjects  were  given  double  per- 
iods, as  drawing,  cooking,  sewing,  automobile 
work  and  advertising.  Not  all  subjects  were 
given  for  the  full  six  months.  Millinery  was 
taught  in  two  six-weeks'  courses,  one  for  the 
fail  millinery  and  one  for  the  spring  millinery. 
The  automobile  class  was  divided  into  two 
three-months'   terms. 

Mr.  Wyatt  believes  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  short-unit  courses  would  be  desir- 
able in  the  future.  He  is  of  opinion,  also, 
that  in  such  a  school,  where  students  and 
teachers  meet  only  once  a  week,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  no  preparation  work  be  ex- 
pected of  the  students ;  six  days  in  which 
to  procrastinate  is  long  enough  to  defeat 
home  study. 

The  cost  of  the  school  to  the  city  was 
$860.75  for  teachers'  salaries  and  a  little 
coal  for  heating  the  building.  Concern- 
ing this  expense  Mr.  Wyatt  says,  "I  feel 
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that  the  city  never  spent  a  like  amount  do- 
ing a  greater  good." 

GARDENING  AS  PATRIOTIC  SERVICE. 

FOR  a  man  to  plant  and  take  care  of 
a  vegetable  garden  covering  the 
back  end  of  his  home  lot,  and  even  to  add 
to  that  a  vacant  lot  or  two  nearby,  does 
not  seem  like  a  patriotic  service,  because 
the  garden  yields  vegetables  that  are  worth 
money  to  the  gardener.  Moreover,  the 
gardening  provides  him  with  invigorating 
exercise  in  the  open  air  when  he  is  much 
in  need  of  it;  and  further,  it  rewards  him 
with  the  spiritual  joy  of  contact  with  Na- 
ture when  she  is  most  inspiring.  Indeed, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual  gar- 
dener it  seems  to  be  entirely  over-rating 
such  profit-pleasure  activity  to  speak  of  it 
as  patriotic.  Like  purchasing  liberty 
bonds,  it  is  a  good  investment,  whatever 
else  it  may  be. 

But  looked  at  from  a  social  viewpoint — 
from  that  of  national  need  and  national 
production,  there  is  another  and  sufficient 
inducement  for  cultivating  a  garden  in 
1918.  It  is  when  the  grand  result  of  thous- 
ands of  such  little  gardens  is  brough  be- 
fore us  that  we  see  that  what  is  pleasure 
and  profit  to  us  may  be  patriotic  service 
to  the  nation.  The  results  of  last  year'=; 
"emergency  war  gardens"  have  been 
brought  together  thru  a  nation-wide  sur- 
vey, and  the  facts  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing summary: 

The  survey  located  nearly  3,000,000  gardens, 
aggregating  1,150,000  acres  of  city  and  town 
land  under  cultivation.  Says  the  National 
Emergency  Food  Garden  Commission :  "As 
these  gardens  were  tilled  intensively,  and  the 
products  had  relatively  high  value,  being  figur- 
ed in  terms  of  retail  prices  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  paid  for  food  purchased  else- 
where, it  is  estimated  that  their  yield  was  val- 
ued  at  $350,000,000,   or  $17.50  per  family." 

Furthermore,  the  benefit  extends  beyond  the 
harvest  season — beyond  the  time  of  fresh  vege- 
tables.     For    the    glass-jar    manufacturers    sold 


about  119,000,000  canning  jars  this  year,  and  a 
survey  of  the  household  canning  in  20  tj-pical 
towns  thruout  the  country  showed  that  house- 
wives used  but  one  new  jar  to  over  3%  old 
jars  already  on  hand.  On  this  basis  the  house- 
wives of  the  country  put  up  nearly  500,000,000- 
quart  jars  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  which  is 
believed  to  be  three  times  as  much  as  was  ever 
packed  before. 

Not  every  garden  was  successful;  someone 
has  estimated  that  of  all  the  gardens  begun, 
perhaps  25  per  cent  failed.  Even  if  this  is  the 
fact,  says  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  president  of 
the  commission,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  will  fail  next  year. 
Experience   is   a   great  teacher. 

Moral :  Begin  early  to  plan  your  garden 
for  1918. 

SCHOOL   ART   LEAGUE   OF   NEW   YORK! 
CITY. 

THE  School  Art  League  of  New 
York  City  has  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  every  practical 
w^ay  the  training  of  children  "in  taste  and 
in  industrial  art  knowledge."  The  League 
holds  that  in  the  present  crisis  there  is  ar^ 
imperative  need  of  conserving  and  train- 
ing the  powers  of  children  who  are  es- 
pecially gifted  with  a  sense  of  color  and 
design.  The  League  urges  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industrial  art  school  and  the 
foundation  of  industrial  art  scholarships 
designed  to  keep  the  strongest  pupils  un- 
der instruction  until  they  have  been  train- 
ed to  produce  their  best.  In  this  respect 
the  League  would  follow  the  example  of 
European  countries. 

The  activities  of  the  League  during  the 
year  of  1916-17  included:  (a)  61  Lec; 
tures  and  meetings  for  children  and  for 
members  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  at 
the  Brooklyn  Museum,  and  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Building.  (b)  The  docent  spoke 
in  226  classrooms  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  met  102  classes  at  the  mu- 
seums, (c)  A  plan  has  been  developed 
which  makes  it  possible  for  every  high 
school  in  the  city  to  award  annually  an 
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industrial  art  scholarship  to  some  talented 
pupil.  Each  school  pays  one-quarter  of 
the  required  fee;  the  League  and  the  co- 
operating art  schools  provide  the  balance. 
Under  the  arrangement  three  high  schools 
have  established  scholarships;  several  oth- 
ers are  preparing  to  do  so  thru  the  sale  of 
art  objects  made  by  the  pupils,  (d)  Fine 
craftsmanship  medals  to  the  number  of  487 
wtre  awarded  in  the  workshops  of  the 
elementary  schools.  The  Alexander 
medal  "For  Merit"  was  awarded  at  the 
close  of  the  second  year  in  the  twenty- 
four  high  schools  of  the  city.  Two  new 
medals  were  established  in  1917.  One 
founded  by  the  Art  in  Trades  Club  is  to 
be  awarded  for  excellence  in  design  at 
the  close  of  the  first  high  school  year  in 
each  of  the  high  schools.  Mrs.  Helen 
Foster  Barnett  has  founded  the  "Saint 
Gaudens  Medal  for  Fine  Draftsman- 
ship," and  this  is  to  be  awarded  in  the 
third  year  of  the  high  school. 

The  League  is  maintained  thru  $5 
membership  fees  and  gifts.  The  expenses 
last  year  were  about  $3,600. 

MAKING  AMERICANS. 

WHEN  j'on  need  an  antidote  for  the 
depressing  effect  of  talk  about 
the  defects  of  American  institutions  you 
should  read  "Where  Garments  and 
Americans  are  Made"  by  Jessie  Howell 
Mac  Carthy.  This  is  the  sory  of  Marja, 
"a  composite  girl"  in  the  school  for 
Americanizing  imigrant  factory  workers 
maintained  jointly  by  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  and  the  muslin  un- 
derwear factory  of  the  D.  E.  Sicher  Co. 
If  the  stars  in  the  flag  don't  look  a  little 
brighter  after  reading  this  book*  we  ad- 
vise you  to  see  if  there  is  not  something 
wrong  with  your  mechanism  of  response 
to  patriotic  stimulus. 

*Published  by  Writers'  Publishing  Co.    New 
York. 


This  unique  school  is  maintained  in  a 
factory.  The  girls  are  taught  in  actual 
working  time  for  which  they  receive  pay. 
For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each  day 
for  a  year  each  girl  in  school  receives  prac- 
tical instruction  in  "speaking  and  writing 
the  English  language,  the  composing  of 
personal  and  business  letters,  the  funda- 
mentals of  arithmetic,  history,  and  civic 
government,  good  citizenship,  local 
ordinances,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  the  in- 
dustrial evolution  of  the  product  they 
handle  from  the  cotton  fields  to  the 
machines  they  operate,  and  the  mysteries 
of  communication  so  puzzling  to  the 
foreigner — the  use  of  the  telephone  and 
city  directory,  the  sending  of  telegrams 
and  letters,  and  the  finding  of  one's  way 
in  the  city  streets." 

This  factory  school  has  been  a  decided 
success.  Even  from  the  strictly  business 
point  of  view  (tho  that  view  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one  with  Mr.  Sicher),  it 
pays  its  way.  Mr.  Sicher  says  that  "the 
doing  away  with  illiteracy  by  the  educa- 
tional training  these  girls  receive  improves 
their  efficiency  and  earning  power.  This 
in  turn  reacts  favorably  upon  the  busi- 
ness. They  give  back  in  efficient  labor 
all  that  it  costs  to  instruct  them  part  of 
each  working  day."  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual  girls  and  of  the  Nation, 
this  school  opens  up  a  new  vista  of  use- 
fulness for  the  American  public  school. 


PEDAGOGY   CLARIFIED. 

A  FEW  days  ago  we  received  from 
William  A.  Aery,  of  Hampton 
Institute,  an  interesting  account  of  the 
work  being  done  at  the  Instructor 
Training  Center  at  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Company  by 
Charles  R.  Allen,  formerly  state  agent  in 
charge  of  industrial  training  for  the  State 
of    Massachusetts.      What    impressed   us 
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particularly  in  this  account  was  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Allen  is  presenting  the 
fundamental  facts  of  pedagogy  in  the  ev- 
ery-day  language  of  the  men  in  industry. 
Instead  of  talking  about  "determination 
of  content,  organization  of  content,  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  and  class  management," 
he  covers  all  these  when  he  answ-ers  the 
simple  questions:  "What  are  you  going 
to  teach?     When  are  you  going  to  teach? 


How  are  you  going  to  teach?"  If  this 
work  now  being  done  under  the  Emergen- 
cy Fleet  Corporation  can  reduce  some  of 
the  foreign  language  of  modern  pedagogy 
to  ordinary  every  day  English,  we  have 
no  doubt  many  who  are  outside  of  the 
great  workshops  of  industry  will  profit  by 
the  change.  We  have  seen  college  stu- 
dents who  would  thrive  on  Mr.  Allen's 
simple  statements  of  fundamental   facts. 
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TECHNICAL    TR.\INING    INVENTORY. 

AT  THE  request  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  thru  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  is  preparing  an  ''in- 
ventory of  facilities  for  technical  training 
in  the  United  States."  There  is  an  in- 
creasing shortage  of  trained  workers  in 
many  mechanical  industries  and  clerical 
occupations.  It  may  prove  necessary  to 
call  upon  institutions  equipped  to  train 
persons  for  such  occupations  to  use  their 
facilities  more  largely  than  at  present.  To 
meet  war  emergencies,  therefore,  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  an  immediate  inventory  of 
available  facilities. 

A  schedule  asking  for  desired  informa- 
tion has  been  prepared  and  sent  to  all  in- 
stitutions on  the  lists  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  that  might  be  able  to  make 
some  contribution,  including  approximate- 
ly 125  engineering  and  technological 
schools  and  colleges,  200  technical  and 
trade  schools  of  secondary  or  higher  grade, 
and  9,000  high  schools  having  four-years 
courses,  many  of  w^hich  have  at  least  a 
minimum  of  equipment  for  woodworking 
and  drafting.  The  following  is  quoted 
from  Commissioner  Claxton's  letter  of 
transmittal : 

It  is  understood  that  many  of  the  institutions 
addressed  have  not  been  engaged   in   the  work 


of  training  apprentices  or  skilled  mechanics  or 
oflFering  business  courses.  Nevertheless,  the 
need  for  quick  action  is  compelling,  and  the 
stress  of  necessity  may  demand  the  utilization 
of  all  available  resources,  from>  the  manual 
training  woodworking  shop  to  the  steam  engine 
and  hydraulic  laboratories  of  the  engineering 
college.  Emergency  conditions  may  at  any  time 
require  concentration  upon  some  given  line  of 
training  in  some  particular  locality. 

The  schedule  is  accompanied  by  a  let- 
ter from  Secretary  Lane,  in  which  he 
asks : 

What  can  your  institution  do  toward  enab- 
ling the  industries  of  the  country  to  keep  up 
with  the  demands  made  upon  them?  If  the 
Government  should  find  that  there  is  a  short- 
age in  draftsmen  or  electricians  or  machin- 
ists, for  instance,  what  number  of  men  could 
vou  under  pressure,  bending  yourselves  to  the 
job,   provide   to   meet   this    national    emergency? 

This  is  the  standpoint  from  which  this  in- 
(luiry  is  made.  We  ask  the  steel  plants  and 
the  shipyards  how  much  steel  they  can  furnish, 
or  how  many  ships  within  a  certain  time,  and 
we  wish  now  to  know  what  our  educational 
capacity  is. 

CONFERENCE    OF    SPECIALISTS. 

AVERY  successful  conference  of 
specialists  engaged  in  training 
teachers  of  manual  arts  and  industrial 
education  was  held  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  December  13,  14,  15,  1917. 
The  leading  institutions  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  were  represented  in  the  conference. 
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which  was  called  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  There  were  present  20  of- 
ficial representatives  of  18  institutions  in 
12  states,  the  territory  covered  extending 
from  Minnesota,  Utah,  and  Texas,  to 
Ohio  and  Tennessee. 

The  principal  topics  of  discussion  were: 
Federal  aid  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  trade  and 
industrial  subjects;  methods  of  examining 
and  certificating  special  teachers;  practice 
teaching  in  the  preparation  of  special 
teachers  (Study  of  existing  curricula; 
Present  conditions  with  respect  to  prac- 
tice teaching;  A  proposed  program); 
Content  of  courses  of  study  in  shopwork 
for  the  elementary  or  junior  high  school. 
A  summarized  report  of  the  proceedings 
has  been  prepared  for  distribution,  copies 
of  which  may  be  obtained  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

PLANS  OF  ALL  STATES  APPROVED. 

PRIOR  to  December  1  the  plans  of 
22  states  had  been  approved.  At 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Federal 
Board,  December  14,  1917,  the  plans  of 
17  additional  states  were  considered  and 
approved,  and  these  states  were  certified 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  hav- 
ing complied  with  the  terms  of  the  law 
entitling  them  to  Federal  aid.     They  are: 


Alabama 

Colorado 

Florida 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


Montana 

Nebraska 

North   Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

South    Dakota 

Texas^ 

Washington 

Wyoming 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board, 
called  Friday,  December  28,  the  plans  of 
the  remaining  nine  states  were  approved : 

^The  Texas  plans  were  partially  approved 
in  October,   1917. 


Misouri 
Maryland 
Rhode   Island- 
Vermont 


Connecticut 

Idaho 

Illinois 

New    Hampshire 

North   Dakota 


Rhode  Island  was  the  last  of  the  48 
states  to  submit  plans  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Act,  the  delay  being 
caused  by  the  absence  of  the  governor  in 
Europe.  The  staff  of  the  Federal  Board 
has  displayed  great  energy  in  arranging 
and  holding  the  necessary  conferences 
with  the  representatives  of  the  states,  in 
examining  in  detail  the  plans  submitted, 
and  in  completing  this  important  task  by 
January  1st.  the  latest  date  on  which  a 
state  could  be  certified  under  the  law  to 
receive  its  instalment  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1917. 

The    total    amount    of    Federal    money 
available  for  the  use  of  the  states   in  the 
promotion  of  vocational  education  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  $1,660,000.     Ev- 
ery dollar  of  this  amount  must  be  dupli- 
cated by  a  dollar  appropriated  by  a  state 
or  community,  making  a  total  of  $3,320,- 
000.     Further,  these  figures  represent  the 
amount  spent  for  salaries  of  teachers  only, 
except    in    the   case   of    the    fund    for   the 
training  of  teachers.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  expenditures  for  salaries  of  teach- 
ers  in   a  state-wide   scheme   of  vocational 
education   represent   roughly   50   per   cent 
of   the   total   cost   of   maintenance.      It   is 
evident,    therefore,    that    if    the   48    states 
succeed  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  plans 
the   aggregate   amount   spent    during   the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  for  the 
promotion  and  maintenance  of  vocational 
education,  exclusive  of  permanent   invest- 
ment  In   buildings,   will  be  not   far   from 
$7,000,000,    including    $200,000    in    the 
budget  of  the  Federal  Board. 

-Approved  for  fund  for  "salaries  of  teachers 
cf  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  sub- 
jects"  only. 
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TRAINING  RADIO  AND  BUZZER 
OPERATORS. 

THE  schools  of  the  country  have  re- 
sponded promptly  and  vigorously 
to  the  suggestion,  originating  with  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, to  organize  special  classes  for  the 
training  of  radio  and  buzzer  operators  in 
large  numbers  for  the  Signal  Corps.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  in  an  intensive 
course  of  about  200  hours  the  ordinary  re- 
cruit can  attain  the  ability  to  send  and 
receive  messages  at  a  minimum  rate  of  20 
words,  averaging  five  letters  each,  per 
minute,  under  the  conditions  of  the  class- 
room. Men  who  attain  this  speed  in  the 
training  classes  will  receive  appropriate 
certificates,  and  will  be  given  further  in- 
struction under  field  conditions  after  ar- 
rival at  the  cantonments. 

In  cooperation  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  Federal  Board  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed widely  Bulletin  No.  2,  a  manual 
"for  use  in  training  conscripted  men  for 
service  as  radio  and  buzzer  operators  in 
the  United  States  Army."  Reports  re- 
ceived by  the  Federal  Board  indicate  that 
approximately  4,000  men  are  or  have  been 
receiving  instruction  in  more  than  120 
schools  in  more  than  40  states.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  Signal  Corps  alone 
will  require  a  total  of  15,000  operators. 

By  admitting  to  classes  only  conscripted 
men  who  have  passed  a  physical  examina- 
tion and  who  are  certain  to  be  called  to 
the  service  in  the  next  or  succeeding  drafts, 
the  schools  will  be  rendering  a  patriotic 
service  of  great  significance  in  this  emerg- 
ency. Men  who  have  not  the  requisite 
qualifications  to  become  successful  opera- 
tors will  be  identified  and  eliminated, 
while  the  graduates  will  constitute  an 
available  source  of  candidates  for  further 
special  training,  with  definitely  known  at- 
tainments beyond  the  preliminary  and  ele- 
mentary stages. 


TRAINING   IN   SHIPBUILDING   OCCUPA- 
TIONS. 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  program  of  in- 
struction in  the  shipyards  organized 
by  Mr.  MacNary  under  the  Indus- 
trial Training  Section  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  outlined  in  previous  num- 
bers of  this  Magazine,  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  proposes 
to  assist  in  this  emergency  also.  It  has 
authorized  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in 
subsidizing  part-time  and  evening  classes 
for  the  training  of  men  employed  in  ship- 
building occupations,  when  organized  in 
accordance  with  approved  plans  submitted 
by  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education. 

The  Federal  Board,  thru  its  Depart- 
ment of  Research,  employed  Prof.  K.  G. 
Smith,  of  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts,  to  make  a 
study  of  the  occupations  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry,  including  an  analysis  of  al- 
lied occupations.  As  the  result  of  this  in- 
vestigation, suggested  short-unit  courses  of 
study  have  been  formulated  for  use  by 
state  boards  and  communities  in  organizing 
training  classes.  These  suggestions  have 
been  published  in  revised  form  as  Bulletin 
No.  3. 

State  boards  have  been  urged  to  co- 
operate in  every  possible  way  in  the  pro- 
motion of  training  of  skilled  workers  in 
shipbuilding  occupations,  and  field  agents 
of  the  Federal  Board  have  been  directed 
to  give  these  projects  special  attention. 

CONFERENCE    OF    STATE    OFFICIALS. 

REALIZING  the  need  for  imme- 
diate action  in  mobilizing  re- 
sources for  industrial  education  in  many 
lines  to  meet  war  emergencies,  the  Fed- 
eral Board  called  a  conference  of  state 
officials  for  vocational  education,  which 
met  at  the  Cosmos  Club,  in  Washington, 
December  19,  1917.  At  this  conference 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 
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Whereas:  A  very  grave  situation  exists  at 
the  present  moment  because  of  the  demand  for 
specially  trained  men  both  for  occupations  re- 
quired in  the  army  itself  and  in  industries  en- 
gaged in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment;   and 

W  her  as:  The  State  Boards  for  Vocational 
Education  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  have  inaugurated  a 
system  of  special  courses  for  the  training  not 
only  .  of  shipbuilders,  machinists,  tool-makers, 
gage-makers,  foremen,  radio  and  buzzer  opera- 
tors, but  of  more  than  half  a  hundred  other 
occupations  requiring  technically  skilled  men; 
and 

Whereas:  Over  50,000  men  are  now  being 
trained  in  the  technical  and  evening  schools 
of  the  country  and  these  schools  are  now  asked 
to  assist  in  the  training  of  over  200,000  men 
for  the  various  branches  of  the  Army ; 

Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved: 

(1)  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Confer- 
ence that  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  use  its  good  offices  and  position  to 
impress  the  Provost  Marshal  General  with  the 
necessity  of  issuing  the  necessary  instructions 
to  exemption  boards  to  classify  in  Class  3  all 
persons  giving  instruction  to  conscripted  men, 
as  well  as  instructors  engaged  in  the  training 
of  workers  for  essential  war  industries  and  for 
agriculture;  these  instructors  to  be  detailed 
back  to  the  schools  where  they  are  now  giving 
instruction. 

(3)  That  the  situation  with  regard  to  spe- 
cial industrial  training  is  so-  serious,  and  the 
demand  for  trained  men  entails  so  great  an  ex- 
tra expense  for  maintenance  and  equipment  for 
the  state  and  local  authorities  undertaking  to 
com.ply  with  the  request  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment made  thru  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  requested  to  appeal  to  the 
governors  of  the  respective  states  urging  them 
in  turn  to  appeal  to  the  municipal  authorities, 
so  as  to  secure  the  enactment  of  legislation  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds  to  car- 
ry on  this  work  both  as  a  state  and  as  a  local 
matter. 

(3)  That  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
be  urged  to  make  a  similar  recommendation  to 
the  State  Public  Safety  Committees  or  State 
Councils  of  Defense,  urging  them  in  turn  to 
make    an    appeal    to    local    Public    Safety   Com- 


mittees for  active  cooperation  in  promoting 
and  financing  the  education  of  conscripted  men 
and  men  to  work  in  the  war  industries. 

(4)  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Confer- 
ence that  conscripted  men  enrolled  in  special 
classes  for  the  purpose  of  training  for  occupa- 
tions desired  by  the  Army  should  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  those  classes  until  such  time  as 
they  shall  have  arrived  at  a  degree  of  proficien- 
cy sufficiently  high  to  avoid  the  serious  loss  of 
time,  money,  and  energy  which  would  be  in- 
volved if  these  men  were  sent  to  the  canton- 
ments before  finishing,  in  part  at  least,  this 
training 

THE  GENERAL  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

NOT  all  the  time  and  energy  of  the 
staff  of  the  Federal  Board  are 
devoted  to  war  emergency  work.  What- 
ever may  be  the  immediate  demands 
of  the  hour,  the  necessity  remains  for  lay- 
ing proper  and  adequate  foundations  for 
a  permanent  national  system  of  vocational 
education.  Numerous  questions  of  policy 
are  continually  before  the  Board,  one  cf 
the  most  interesting  of  which  relates  to 
procedure  in  the  small  community. 

The  law  provides  (Sec.  11)  that  in 
cities  of  less  than  25,000  population  the 
conditions  as  to  length  of  course  and 
hours  of  instruction  per  week  for  students 
who  have  not  yet  entered  upon  employ- 
ment may  be  modified  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  such  cities  and  towns.  The 
Federal  Board  has  not  yet  formally  an- 
nounced a  policy  with  reference  to  the 
"modifications"  that  may  be  made  under 
the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  Act,  but  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  obliged  to  do  so  in 
the  near  future. 

The  unit-trade  school,  in  which  the  boy 
spends  all  of  his  shop  time  in  training  for 
some  one  trade,  is  practicable  only  in  cities 
in  which  the  demand  for  workers  is  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  organization  of  such 
special  trade  classes.  In  the  small  cities, 
therefore,     "general     industrial     schools" 
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have  been  established,  in  which  the  aim 
is  to  give  each  boy  some  practical  shop  ex- 
perience in  a  number  of  trades  selected 
with  a  view  to  meeting  local  industrial 
conditions  so  far  as  possible.  The  shop- 
work  is  accompanied  by  instruction  in  re- 
lated technical  subjects,  including  draw- 
ing, mathematics,  and  science,  together 
with  instruction  in  language,  civics,  phys- 
ical training,  and  other  subjects  necessary 
to  a  well-rounded  course. 

It  is  evident  that  it  will  be  found  de- 
sirable and  profitable  to  organize  many 
such  schools  with  but  one  or  two  or  three 
teachers.  Complete  division  of  labor  will 
be  impossible.  The  same  teacher  will  be 
called  upon  to  teach  the  elements  of  two 
or  more  trades,  and  frequently  the  related 
technical  work  as  well. 

There  are,  therefore,  three  important 
phases  of  this  problem  of  vocational  edu- 
cation for  the  small  community  in  respect 
to  which  the  Federal  Board  will  be  asked 
to  formulate  policies  and  to  review  the 
proposals  of  State  Boards :  ( 1 )  The  con- 
tent of  the  shop  courses  of  study  in  the 
general  industrial  school,  necessarily  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  courses  in  the  unit- 
trade  school:  (2)  The  qualifications  to  be 
demanded  of  the  teachers;  (3)  The  task 
of  the  institutions  which  are  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  general  industrial  school. 


THE  following  Bulletins  have  been 
published    by    the    Federal     Board 
for  Vocational  Education: 
BULLETINS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  BOARD. 

No.  L  Statement  of  Policies.  In  70  pages 
this  bulletin  summarizes  the  provisions  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  the 
results  of  a  series  of  conferences  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Boards,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, August  17-19,  1917.  The  discussion  is 
arranged  in  the  form  of  answers  to  questions, 
classified  under  four  heads:  (1)  Questions  of 
a  general  nature;  (2)  Relating  to  agricultural 
education;  (3)  Relating  to  industrial  educa- 
tion; (4)  Relating  to  home  economics.  An 
appendix  contains  the  text  and  synopsis  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  statistical  tables  show- 
ing the   amounts  available  under  the  Act. 

No.  2.  Training  Conscripted  Men  for  Ser- 
vice as  Radio  and  Buzzer  Operators.  This  is 
a  14-pp.  circular  of  information  for  state  and 
local  boards,  containing  practical  suggestions 
as  to  organization  and  equipment;  advertising 
for,  classifying,  and  enrolling  students;  courses 
of  study,  teachers,  and  methods  of  teaching; 
records,   reports,   and   certificates  of   attendance. 

No.  3.  A  Study  of  Occupations  in  the  Ship- 
building Industry. 

No.  4.  A  Study  of  the  Mechanical  and 
Technical  Training  of  Conscripted  Men  for 
the  Aviation  Service. 

Copies  of  these  publications  may  be 
obtained  by  those  interested  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  8th  and  G  Streets,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


No  ivonder  Rusk'tn  lamented  over  the  sad  proof  of  history  that  men  and 
nations  ijsere  made  and  strengthened  by  ivar,  and  weakened  and  unmade  by 
peace.  He  might  also  have  added  that  the  history  of  men  and  of  nations 
shovsed  that  men  luere  made  by  poverty,  adversity  and  so-called  misfortune, 
and  v::cahened  by  ivealth,  success  and  so-called  good  fortune.  The  truth  is  that 
men  and  nations  are  made  by  action  and  not  by  inaction.  It  is  not  the  goal 
attained  physically,  mentally  or  financially  that  creates  anything.  The  creation 
and  the  blessing  are  in  the  effort,  the  strife,  and  not  in  the  attainment. 

— Columbus  State  Journ.'\l. 


OPEN  QUESTIONS 

"There  is  more  to  be  said  on  this  subject." 
VERTICAL  OR  SLANTING  LETTERS.  turing  cities  a  boy  is  more  likely  to  come 
My  dear  Mr.  Editor:  into   working   contact   with    the    building 
Mr.  "F"  asks  whether  he  should  teach  verti-  trades  than  with  the  machine  trades.      He 
cal  or  sloping  letters  to  his  seventh  and  eighth  ^^^^^  ^f^^j^  ^^^^   j^  contact  with   an   auto- 
grade  classes.  mobile,    but   he   is   not   as   likely   to   make 
This   question    occurred   to  me    several   years  r       i     -i  i-  i  -i  i       ■ 

,     ,      ,   J     r,  t  plans  lor  buildmg  an  automobile  as  he  is 

ago  and  so  I  put  it  to  the  head   draftsman  ot  ^  '^ 

an   establishment  of  some   size.     In   answering      for   building   a   garage   to   put   it   in,    or   a 
the  question  he  said  that  he  had  found,  in  spite      house    for    his    family    to    live    in.      It    has 


of  a  supposedly  uniform  slope,  that  each  drafts- 
man had  a  different  angle  for  slant  lettering 
and  in  order  to  produce  uniformity  he  had 
adopted    the    vertical    letter. 

If  it  is  difficult  for  experienced  draftsmen  to 
produce  a  uniform  slant  in  letters,  how  much 
more  difficult  it  must  be  for  seventh  and  eighth 


been  seen  by  some  of  the  school  men  that 
architectural  drawing  is  destined  to  have  a 
greater  place  than  machine  drawing  in  the 
average  high  school.  Moreover,  it  will 
correlate  with  the  newer  courses  in  car- 
pentry, cabinet  making,  cement  work  and 


grade   students.     I   have  used  both   styles   and  electric  wiring   that   are   coming  into   the 

have   finally   adopted   the   vertical    letter   partly  high  schools. 

for  the   reason   stated    above,    and    also  because  -^        t  c                    •       i                              l       •     i 

T  ,   ,.       .u  .  •.  •                  -1    ..      1  ^  »u  *  ..u->  3.     if  a  course  m  elementary  mechanical 

I  believe  that  it  is  more  easily  taught,  that  the  ^ 

student   is   more   able   to   understand   its   essen-  drawing    is    to    precede    both    the    archi- 

tials,  and,  as  the  predominant  lines  on  this  class  tectural  and  the  machine  drawing  courses, 

of   drawings   are   either   horizontal   or   vertical,  as  now  seems  desirable,  it  should  obviously 

that  this  style  looks  better.  y^^  ^he  foundations   for  both  the  vertical 

Very  truly  yours,  lettering  of  the  architectural  drafting  and 

T.  T.  L.,  West   Palm   Beach,   Florida.  ,.,?,,           •           .    ,              ,  •         ,      r 

the  inclined  lettering  of  the  machine  draft- 

At  this  stage  of  the  discussion  it  may  be  '"g-     Furthermore,  if  elementary  mechani- 

well  to  point  out  the  following: 


1.  While  the  inclined  letters  are  most 
common  in  machine  drafting  vertical  let- 
ters are  almost  universally  used  in  archi- 
tectural dr?fting. 


cal  drawing  is  to  be  also  a  preliminary 
step  to  commercial  designing,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  schools,  the  lettering  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  Reinhardt  alphabet. 
4.     These  three  propositions  lead  to  a 


2.  In  the  early  days  of  teaching  question  which  is  not  one  of  drafting- 
mechanical  drawing  in  public  high  schools  room  practice,  but  one  of  pedagogy:  How 
the  experience  and  thought  of  the  teacher  can  we  best  teach  the  fundamentals  of 
and  the  correlating  courses  in  shopwork  lettering?  This  question,  in  turn,  leads 
led  quite  naturally  toward  the  practice  to  another:  What  are  the  fundamentals 
that  is  common  in  machine  drafting.     The  of  lettering? 

line  of  progress   for  the  manual   training  This  second  question  seems  to  have  been 

student    was     (1)     joinery,     (2)     pattern  answered  by  many  writers  substantially  as 

making,    (3)    foundry   work,    (4)    black-  follows:     (a)   form,  including  proportion, 

smithing,    (5)    machine   tool  work.     The  (b)    stroke,    (c)    spacing.     The  problem 

drawing    was    to    harmonize    with    these,  now  becomes.  How  can  we  best  teach  the 

This  meant  machine  drafting  and  the  pre-  fundamentals  of  these  three  so  as  to  func- 

liminary  mechanical  drawing.  tion     later     in     both     architectural     and 

Now  the  conditions  are  changing,  and  machine  drawing,  and,  some  of  us  would 

changing  rapidly  in  some  sections  of  the  add,  design  also?     When  the  problem  ap- 

country.     Outside  of  the  large  manufac-  pears  in  this  form  we  think  most  teachers 
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will  sa) ,  "To  teach  form,  use  an  alphabet 
of  simple  but  fine-proportioned  vertical 
letters."  Many  will  add,  "Get  your  pro- 
portions from  the  old  Roman  letters." 
Make  a  hairline  letter  which,  when  serifs 
are  added,  will  be  a  p:ood  foundation  for 
an  architectural  style,  and  when  tipped 
forward  will  be  a  start  toward  a  good 
machine  drafting  style. 

So  far  as  stroke  is  concerned  it  is  as  easy 
to  pass  from  the  vertical  to  the  inclined 
as  from  the  inclined  to  the  vertical. 
Spacing,  also,  is  much  the  same  in  both. 
It  is  a  matter  of  visualizing,  drawling, 
judging,  and  repeating  until  the  process 
becomes  almost  automatic.  Practice, 
thoughtful  practice  for  brief  periods  not 
too  far  apart  is  essential. 

Are  these  propositions  sound?  Who 
will  answer  next? 

FAVORS  A  WIDE  EXPERIENCE  IN  SHOP- 
WORK. 

Editor  of  Open  Questions: 

In  reply  to  the  question  raised  by  H.  A.  H  , 
I  would  recommend  for  the  conditions  present- 
ed that  the  work  of  the  school  should  corres- 
pond to  the  needs  of  the  community.  From  my 
experience  in  country  schools  of  the  Middle 
West.  I  am  convinced  that  the  kind  of  work 
most  needed  is  a  strong  course  in  farm  me- 
chanics. By  that  I  mean  engines,  batteries, 
splicing  of  ropes  and  belts,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  projects  for  farm  use.  In  mechanical 
drawing  I  would  study  the  various  types  of 
building  construction,  especially  the  farm 
power  plant  ^vhich  would  offer  all  kinds  of 
problems  in  arrangement  of  machines,  shafting 
and  pulley  speeds.  Such  problems  are  not  too 
difficult  for  any  sort  of  country  school  or  even 
that  of   the   smaller  city. 

Another  activity  which  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose is  the  study  of  drainage.  If  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  buy  a  transit  and  level,  fairly  good 
results  can  be  obtained  by  use  of  the  triangle 
method   and  the  ordinary  level. 

The  above  outline  would  involve  the  study 
of  carpentry,  metalwork  and  concrete,  and 
I  am  an  advocate  of  giving  a  wide  experience, 
— a  trying-out  course  to  every  boy  in  the  lower 


high  school  grades,  so  that  he  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  measure  his  ability,  and  initia- 
tive, and   periiaps  choose  his  vocation. 

I  believe  that  if  such  a  course  as  I  have  out- 
lined is  organized  in  a  farming  community  it 
will  have  the  approval  of  the  people,  and  the 
chance  of  putting  the  shop  course  on  a  par 
with  the  rest  of  the  school  subjects  is  assured. 
Manual  training  as  I  have  seen  it  in  many 
communities  deserves  little  time — at  least 
ought  not  to  have  school  time.  It  would  serve 
a  better  purpose  if  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap. 

What  we  want  and  need  is  a  course  that 
has  a  vital  relationship  with  life, — now,  not 
what  it  was  in  Otto  Saloman's  time,  or  even 
back   in    1900. 

It  is  the  business  of  our   so-called   industrial 
schools   for   teachers   to   get   busy    and    give    us 
teachers  prepared   to  handle   situations  such  as 
this  question   raises. 
Oakmont,  Pa.  — Bernard  A.  Beinlich. 

A    COLLEGE    DEGREE    OR    TECHNICAL 

TRAINING    AND    TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE. 

Dear   Editor: 

In  a  recent  issue  you  published  without  com- 
ment some  letters  on  "First  Aid  Courses."  It 
would  seem  to  the  writer  that  a  great  deal  of 
profit  and  much  good  could  be  accomplished 
by  a  thoro  discussion  of  this  subject. 

It  is  a  most  unfortunate  condition  when  so 
many  teachers  are  engaged  to  teach  some  sub- 
ject of  which  they  have  only  a  meagre  com- 
prehension. The  fact  that  such  letters  are 
written  proves  conclusively  that  there  are 
many  teachers  teaching  subjects  of  which  they 
have  comparatively  no  knowledge.  How  they 
expect  to  teach  something  about  which  they 
know    nothing    is    beyond    my    understanding. 

I  do  not  blame  the  teachers  so  much  as  I 
do  the  school  officials  who  are  responsible  fo.- 
their  engagement.  Too  often  they  are  suf- 
ficiently satisfied  if  the  teacher  has  a  degree 
from  some  school.  They  seem  to  have  the 
feeling  that  a  degree  guarantees  that  the  holder 
of  it  is  competent  to  teach  anything  under  the 
sun. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  underestimate 
the  value  of  a  degree,  or  cast  any  reflection 
on  any  man  holding  one;  but  merely  to  have 
one  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  it  is  competent  to  teach  any  one  of 
the    many    manual    training   branches. 
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Teachers  with  a  degree  are  usually  better 
able  to  secure  a  position  than  teachers  without 
one.  If  all  things  were  equal,  this  would  be 
an  ideal  condition.  But  too  often  the  teachei 
with  a  degree  knows  little  or  nothing  about 
carpentry,  woodworking,  blacksmithing,  and 
the  other  branches  of  manual  training.  And 
generally  those  without  the  degree  are  men 
who  have  majored  in  one  of  these  subjects, 
and  are  thoroly  familiar  with  all  of  its  pos- 
sibilities, but  who  have  not  had  sufficient 
school  work  to  entitle  them  to  a  degree.  Such 
a  condition  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  schools, 
the   pupils,    and   the   teachers. 

In  selecting  a  teacher  for  a  certain  position 
the  emphasis  should  be  properly  placed.  A 
teacher  for  Latin,  English,  or  algebra,  must 
have  other  qualifications  than  one  for  pattern- 
making,  molding,  or  machine-shop  work. 
When  this  is  true  there  will  be  no  need  for 
these   "First-Aid"   letters. 

The  following  incident  will  illustrate  the 
point.  There  was  a  manual  training  vacancy, 
and  various  candidates  apeared.  Mr.  A.,  one 
of  the  candidates,  was  a  teacher  of  several 
years'  experience,  with  about  ten  years  of  prac- 
tical shop  work.  He  was  a  high-school  grad- 
uate, and  had  done  about  one  year  of  college 
work.  Moreover,  he  had  credentials  showing 
that  he  possessed  exceptional  ability'  for  his 
work. 

Upon  meeting  Mr.  B.,  the  superintendent, 
and  after  exchanging  the  usual  formalities, 
Mr.  B.  asked  Mr.  A.  if  he  were  a  college 
graduate  and  had  a  degree.  Mr.  A.  answered 
in  the  negative,  but  assured  him  that  he  was 
amply  qualified  for  the  position.  Without  any 
further  questioning  or  investigation  Mr.  B.  re- 
plied, "No,  we  must  have  a  man  with  a  de- 
gree." 

Were  this  an  isolated  case  it  might  be  dis- 
missed, but  unfortunately  it  is  too  prevalent. 
As  a  result  we  have  many  manual-training 
teachers  who  have  degrees  but  who  immediate- 
ly upon  their  election,  in  a  fit  of  desperation 
write  these  "First-Aid"  letters.  They  expect 
to  gain  the  necessary  knowledge  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  mostly  out  of  books.  Any  one  who 
knows  anything  about  the  industrial  arts 
knows  that  this  is  impossible.  But  not  so  with 
these    "unfortunates";    they    will    bluff    it   thru. 

If  a  discussion  of  this  subject  would  bring 
about  the  necessary  legislation  and  eradicate 
this  evil,  our  efforts  will  not  be  in  vain. 

— A    Constant   Reader. 


BENDING    QUARTERED    OAK. 
Mr.  Editor: 

We  desire  to  bend  some  quartered  oak  in 
the  shop  this  year  and  it  will  be  our  first  ex- 
perience. Will  you  kindly  give  us  as  much 
information  as  possible  on  the  bending  of  wood 
after  it  has  been  boiled?  Some  of  the  pieces 
that  we  will  bend  will  be  for  chair  rockers, 
backs,  and  arms.  How  long  will  it  take  a 
%-inch  thickness  of  quartered  oak  to  become 
pliable  enough  for  bending?  Will  the  bent 
pieces  straighten  any  when  removed  from 
forms  ? 
Clay    City,    Indiana  — Chas.    H.    Dalton. 

AFTER-SCHOOL  WORK. 
Mr.  Editor: 

Is  it  desirable  to  allow  pupils  to  work  in  the 
shop  after  the  regular  school  hours?  If  so, 
must  all  such  work  be  supervised  by  the  teach- 
er? I  know  that  some  teachers  are  not  willing 
to  give  their  time  for  such  supervision,  but  I 
am  willing;  I  simply  want  to  know  whether 
such  work  is  desirable,  and  if  so  under  what 
regulations.  Perhaps  your  Open  Questions  de- 
partment can  help  me  to  learn  the  experiences 
and  opinions  of  other  teachers  who  have  had 
more  experience  thatn   I  have  had. 

— E.  W.  J. 

PROPORTIONS    OF    MORTISE-AND- 
TENON  JOINT. 

Gentlemen : 

In  regard  to  the  question  concerning  the  mor- 
tise-and-tenon  joint,  I  wish  to  say,  as  has  al- 
ready been  stated  in  the  Magazine,  that  its 
proportions  are  hard  to  determine.  But  there 
is  one  general  rule  in  extensive  use  in  Europe 
(given  in  "Required  Knowledge,"  a  book  pub- 
lished in  Austria,  and  containing  information 
collected  in  England,  Germany  and  Austria) 
which  is  so  very  simple  and  easily  explained. 
This  rule  is:  Make  the  tenon  one-half  the 
thickness  of  the  stock,  when  the  stock  of  both 
pieces  to  be  joined  is  the  same  thickness.  In 
the  case  of  a  table  leg,  for  instance,  where  its 
thickness  is  3"  and  the  rail  is  about  1",  the 
thickness  of  the  tenon  will  depend  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  rail  rather  than  of  the  leg.  If 
the  rail  is  SW  wide  and  1"  thick,  the  tenon 
might  be  yo"x  41/2"  x  21/2".  It  should  be  clear, 
however,  that  this  rule  is  only  a  general  guide, 
and  that  the  workman's  judgment  must  be  exer- 
cised in  determining  sizes. 
Akron,  Ohio.  — L.  Suh.^dolink. 
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THE    GUNS    IN    USE. 


DRILL  GUNS. 

ONE  OF  the  interesting  projects  recently 
made  in  school  shops  is  the  drill  gun  for 
use  in  the  school  military  activities.  The  draw- 
ings and  photographs  illustrate  the  working  out 
of  this  project  at  the  East  Technical  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  150  were  made 
during  the  spring  term  last  year.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  the  men  connected  with  the  school, 
these  guns   are  of   a  superior  type   for  drilling 


purposes  and  "will  do  everything  but  shoot  a 
bullet." 

It  is  evident  from  the  drawings  that  this 
project  involves  a  considerable  variety  of  pro- 
cesses in  woodworking  and  metalworking.  A 
number  of  jigs  and  fixtures  (shown  in  the  small 
halftones)  were  devised,  and  made  to  facilitate 
the   construction. 

The  gun  designs  were  made  under  the  super- 
vision of  J.  G.  Matthews,  instructor  in  mechani- 
cal drawing.     The  photographs  were  sent  in  by 
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II.  O.  Hutchins,  formerly  assistant  principal 
iiiuier  wiiose  general  direction  the  project  was 
undertaken.  The  drawings  were  contributed  by 
the  principal,  Charles  H  Lake. 

EXHIBITS  OF  TOOLS. 

Two  years  ago  the  high-school  at  Auburn, 
Washington,  installed  a  machine-shop  and 
forging  ecjuipment  to  supplement  its  facilities 
for  woodworking  and  mechanical  drawing. 
This  enabled  the  school  to  give  a  three-years' 
course  in  manual  training.  Woodworking  and 
mechanical  drawing  were  given  the  first  two 
_\ears,  and  machiiie-sliop  work  and  forging  the 
third  year.  The  students  generally  spend  two 
45-minute  periods  each  day  in  the  shopwork — 
ten  periods  a  week;  but  a  few  students  are  per- 
mitted to  double  this  amount  of  time.  Most  ol 
the   boys   who  take   up   the   machine-shop    work 


expect  to  enter  the  industries  upon  graduation. 
Several  are  already  employed  in  good  indus- 
trial   positions. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  tools 
that  have  been  made  by  students  in  the  ma- 
chine and  forge-shop,  under  E.  E.  Bergman, 
instructor   in    manual    training. 

HOT  BED  FRAME. 

This  project  finds  a  ready  use  during  the 
early  spring  months  for  home  gardens.  While 
old  storm  sashes  may  be  used,  it  is  preferable 
to  make  the  entire  project  in  the  shop.  The 
lower  crosspiece  should  be  cut  so  as  to  allow 
the  water  to  drain  off  readily.  The  lights  are 
laid  similar  to  shingles  for  the  same  reason. 
The  drawing  was  made  by  Jonh  Friese,  for- 
merly of  Bonner's  Ferry,  Idaho,  now  in  the 
Quartermasters'    Department  of   the   Army. 
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Architectural  Draining  for  Secondary  Schools, 
by  Ralph  F.  Windoes  and  Harvey  B.  Camp- 
bell. The  Webb  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  1917.  Size,  10^x7%  oblong;  149 
pages,  89  figures.  32  plates,  and  a  colored  fron- 
tispiece;   price,   $1.50,   net. 

One  of  the  notable  facts  concerning  the  de- 
velopment that  has  taken  place  in  manual  arts 
courses  during  the  past  very  few  years  is  the 
rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  courses  m  ar- 
chitectural drawing.  This  is  just  as  it  should 
be,  for  nearly  every  secondary  school  graduate 
sooner  or  later  comes  in  contact  with  home 
building  or  home  repairing  or  office  or  factory 
building  or  repairing.  He  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
able  to  use  what  he  is  taught  in  an  elementary 
course    in    architectural    drawing. 

Another  fact  is  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  development  of  books  on  this  subject  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  need  for  such  books.     It 

is   true   that   books     on     architectural     drawing 

have  long  been  available,  but  with  one  or  two 

exceptions  they  have  not  been  written  from  the 

high  school  standpoint,  and  no  one  of  them  has 

seemed   to  stand   out    as   meeting  the   needs    in 

many  places. 

The  authors  of   the  present  volume,  teachers 

of    architectural    drawing    in    the    high    schools 

of    Davenport    and     Kansas     City,     spent     two 

years  in  an  investigation  of  high  school  courses      form,  and  shows  how  to  work  with  these  vari- 


A  valuable  characteristic  of  many  of  the 
plates  is  that  the  name  of  each  important  part 
of  the  structure  is  given.  Another  noticeable 
feature  of  the  book  is  that  the  designs,  for  the 
most  part,  are  for  small  and  comparatively  in- 
expensive houses.  The  book  will  be  a  great 
conveience  to  many  teachers  and  will  enrich 
the  course  of  many  a  pupil. 

A  Roman  Alphabet  and  How  to  Make  It,  by 
Frank  Forrest  Frederick,  director  of  the  School 
of  Industrial  Arts,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Pub- 
lished by  the  author,  1917.  Size,  6x9  in.;  28 
pages,  accompanied  by  five  plates  of  letters 
printed  on  heavy  Manila  paper  which  are  de- 
posited in  a  pocket  in  the  paper  cover;  price, 
75  cents. 

This  little  book  tells  just  how  to  use  the 
letters  of  one  alphabet,  and  that  the  most  im- 
portant one.  Many  books  give  informati  n 
about  alphabets  and  illustrate  their  use  by 
showing  historic  examples,  but  this  is  the  only 
book  we  have  seen  that  gives  just  the  practical 
help  that  a  student  needs.  It  tells  just  how 
to  draw  the  letters;  it  gives  short,  clear  state- 
ments on  letter  composition ;  it  explains  and 
illusrates  in  detail  a  direct,  practical  method 
of  procedure  in  composing  with  letters  of  the 
same  height  cut  from  the  sheets  provided  with 
the    book;    it   treats   of    variations    in    size    and 


in  architectural  drawing  securing  data,  decid- 
ing on  standards  of  technic,  determining  style'i 
of  lettering,  etc.,  before  they  began  to  make 
the  drawings  for  the  book  or  wrote  a  single 
paragraph.  This  book  is  therefore  based  on 
the  best  high  school  experience  in  teaching  the 
subject  it  treats.  No  claim  is  made  for  a  great 
amount  of  originality  in  the  problems  selected, 
but  the  aim  has  been  to  select  such  as  have 
proven  to  be  practical  in  teaching  high  school 
classes,  and  such  as  should  be  fundamental  to 
any   good   course   in   the   subject. 

In  addition  to  such  material  the  authors  have 
included  chapters  on  the  following  subjects: 
plumbing,  heating  and  ventilating;  wall 
boards  and  metal  lath;  specifications  and  esti- 
mates; and  rendering.  The  book  also  con- 
tains a  valuable  collection  of  data  and  miscel- 
laneous tables.  Some  of  these  are  distributed 
thru  the  text,  while  others  are  placed  in  a 
chapter  by  themselves. 


ations;  then  it  discusses  lettering  without  mak- 
ing use  of  units  of  space;  and  finally  it  discus- 
ses the  evolution  of  originality  in  lettering. 

The  practical  character  of  this  book  should 
commend  it  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  the 
teaching  of  lettering.  The  spirit  of  the  book 
(for  this  book  has  a  spirit)  is  admirably  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  paragraph  under  "Compos- 
ing with  Letters:"  "The  best  way  to  do  any- 
thing is  to  find  out  exactly  what  it  is  and  to 
go  ahead  and  do  it.  Too  many  go  ahead  before 
they  know  just  what  they  are  to  do.  This  may 
show  courage  and  industry,  but  not  wisdom. 
This  applies  to  the  composition  of  letters." 

Draiving  and  Design  for  Craftsmen,  by  R.  S. 
Bowers,  designer.  Published  by  David  Mc- 
Kay, Philadelphia.  Size,  5y2  x  8V2  in.;  407 
pages,    770    illustrations;     price,    $2.00. 

This  book  is  concerned  with  "the  production 
of    drawings    for    artistic    purposes.      The   book 
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is  of  English  origin.  It  covers  a  wide  range 
of  work;  for  example,  elements  of  freehand 
drawing,  geometric  drawing,  practical  appli- 
cations of  geometric  drawing,  drawing  geo- 
metric patterns,  brushwork  for  a  designer,  mak- 
ing designs,  natural  forms  in  design,  human 
figure  in  design,  lettering,  heraldic  devices, 
perspective  drawing,  pencil  sketching,  sketching 
in  pen  and  ink,  wash  drawing,  water  color 
drawing,  drawing  for  reproduction,  tracing, 
designing  leaded  glazing,  mouldings,  design- 
ing woodwork,  wood-carving,  designing  for 
metalwork,  etc.  Each  subject  is  treated  in  a 
separate  chapter— 46  in  all.  Some  of  the  chap- 
ters would  be  very  suggestive  to  almost  anv 
manual  arts  teacher  while  other  chapters  would 
be  of  no  value  at  all  because  American  stan- 
dard practice  is  not  the  same  as  English. 

The  history  and  influences  of  roads  together 
with  the  part  that  improved  highways  can  be 
made  to  play  in  our  national  development  are 
set  forth  in  this  volume.  Methods  of  building 
roads  for  various  purposes  are  described  in 
non-technical    language    by    an    authority. 

RECEIVED. 

Plans  for  the  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Submitted  to 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
by  the  Oregon  State  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. Published  by  J.  A.  Churchill,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Salem, 
Oregon.  This  28-page  bulletin  contains  regu- 
lations prepared  by  the  State  Board. 

Statement  of  Policies.  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education.  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
is  Bulletin  No.  1,  issued  by  the  Federal  Board 
of  which  Dr.  C.  A.  Prosser  is  the  director. 

Report  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.  Dr.  C.  A.  Prosser,  director,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  This  is  the  first  annual  report 
cf  the  new  Federal  Board.  It  is  for  the  \ear 
1917. 

The  Seasoning  of  ff'ood,  by  Harold  Betts 
in  charge  of  Oflice  of  Industrial  Investigations 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bul- 
letin No.  552.  This  is  a  very  interesting  il- 
lustrated pamphlet  on  the  proper  methods  of 
seasoning  wood.  It  contains  records  of  inter- 
esting experiments  and  several  illustrations  of 
Aalue  to  teachers. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Vocational 
Guidance  of  the  United  Hehrevj  Charities  of 
the  City  of  Neiv  York,  by  Henry  J.  Eckstein, 
chairman.  Published  at  1637  Washington  Ave- 
nue,  The   Bronx,    New   York   City. 

How  to  Vitalize  the  Teaching  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Rural  Schools.  A  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Department  of  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company.  P.  G.  Holden, 
director.    Harvester    Building,    Chicago. 

Dunivoody  Institute  Evening  Classes,  1917- 
18.  This  is  an  illustrated  announcement  of  the 
large  number  of  courses  of  study  offered  at 
Dunwoody  Institute,  Minneapolis.  Any  direc- 
tor of  evening  school  classes  will  find  this  an- 
nouncement very  interesting. 

Report  of  the  JVork  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Natives  of  Alaska,  1915-16.  Bul- 
letin No.  32,  1917,  issued  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bulletin  of  the  JVestern  Draining  and  Man- 
ual Training  Association.  Louis  R.  Abbott, 
secretary,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  This  Bul- 
letin contains  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
held   May   2-5,    1917,   at  Lincoln,   Nebraska. 

Report  of  the  First  Convention  of  the  Eastern 
District,  International  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Printing.  R.  A.  Loomis.  secretary,  William 
Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  New  Jer- 
sey. This  is  the  report  of  the  meeting  held  at 
Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York  City,  April  16,  17, 
and  18. 

An  Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  of  the 
School  for  A pprentices  of  the  Lakeside  Press, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  by  Professor  Rollin  D.  Salis- 
bury, of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Designed 
and  printed  by  the  apprentices  of  the  Lakeside 
Press. 

Garden  Clubs  in  the  Schools  of  Englezvood, 
Ne-zv  Jersey,  by  Charles  O.  Smith.  Bulletin 
No.  26,  1917,  issued  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Studies  in  Higher  Education  in  England 
and  Scotland  with  Suggestions  for  Universities 
and  Colleges  in  the  United  States,  by  George 
E.  Maclean,  formerly  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa.  Bulletin  No.  16,  1917,  issued  by 
th.e  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington,   D.    C. 
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Tilting  Cupola  Furnace  for  Small 
Foundries  and  Technical  Schools 


(hannon 

Everything  for  the  School  Shop 
and  Technical  Student 

Benches,  Tools,  and  Machinery  for  Wood  and 
Metal  Workinc:,  Pattern  Making,  Carpentry,  Steam 
Flitting.    Plumbing,   Foundry  Work,    Etc. 

Drafting  Instruments  and  Supplies 

Our  line  is  strictly  high  grade,  and  includes  all  of 
the  standard  and  best  known  makes  of  tools  and  in- 
struments. 

We  carry  the  largest  stocks,  make  prompt  ship- 
ments,  and  our  prices  are  right. 

>— «  T 
Send  for  Catalog. 


H.Channon  Company 

Market  and  Randolph  Streets 

Chiccigo 
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Time  and  Money  is  Wasted 

very  often  by  the  purchase  of  tools  not  adapted  to 
the  work.  You  would  not  think  of  putting  a  32" 
lathe  in  your  school  room  on  account  of  the  high 
first  cost,  and  it  is  not  adapted  to  your  work.  You 
can  put  two  16"  lathes  or  more  in  the  same  space 
and  you  can  buy  two  or  three  machines  for  the  cost 
of  the  larger  one.  Apply  that  same  principle  to 
your  milling  machines  and  buy  STEPTOE  small 
power  feed  or  hand  millers,  a  machine  especially 
adapted  to  school  room  work. 


A  STEPTOE  SHAPER 

should  be  your  first  consideration  in  equipping 
your  machine  shop.  Large  pieces  can  be  planed  on 
a  planer,  but  small  parts  should  be  put  on  a  shaper. 
The  simplicity  of  design  of  STEPTOE  SHAPERS  means 
ease  of  operation  and  a  consequent  saving  in  re- 
pair bills. 

JOHN  STEPTOE  CO. 

Norttiside  Cincinnati,  O. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  COURSES 

A.  Benton  Greenberg. 

Co-ordinator  of  Architectural  and  Engineering  Drawing,  Stuyvesant  Higli  School,  New  York  City. 


IN  1914,  as  a  result  of  a  visit  by  Mayor 
Mitchell,  President  Churchill,  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  other  school  and 
city  officials,  Dean  Schneider,  of  Cincin- 
nati, was  invited  to  work  out  a  plan  of 
co-operative  schooling  for  the  high  schools 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  idea  of 
trying  this  experiment  upon  immature 
high  school  students  was  at  first  ridiculed. 
The  plan,  furthermore,  was  not  thought 
feasible  for  a  city  like  New  York,  with 
its  enormous  cosmopolitan  population  and 
its  apparent  absorption  in  material  in- 
terests. There  were  a  few  men,  how- 
ever, who  had  the  breadth  of  vision  to 
discern  the  tremendous  possibilities  in  the 
scheme.  They  realized  the  broad  founda- 
tion of  fact  and  practical  experience  it 
would  give  to  the  theoretical  superstruc- 
ture our  schools  were  trying  to  build. 

One  of  these  men  was  Dr.  Ernest  R. 
Von  Nardroff,  principal  of  Stuyvesant 
High  School.  As  the  head  of  a  manual 
training  high  school  which  has  one  of  the 
finest  mechanical  equipments  in  the  coun- 
try. Dr.  Von  Nardroff  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  putting  to  test  some  of  the  ideas 
and  suggestions  of  Dean  Schneider,  par- 
ticularly those  that  were  of  a  technical 
character. 

Accordingly,  after  considerable  negotia- 
tions, a  mutually  agreeable  working  basis 
was  established  between  soine  of  the  tech- 


nical departments  in  the  school  and  the 
corresponding  departments  in  the  city  ser- 
vice, and  in  the  offices  and  laboratories  of 
private  concerns.  Co-operative  courses 
were  given  in  the  following  subjects: 
surveying,  power  plant  practice,  electrical 
wiring,  chemistry,  structural  engineering, 
and  architectural  drafting. 

In  the  co-operative  plan  of  vocational 
education,  the  students  work  in  pairs. 
While  one  is  at  the  office,  shop,  or  labora- 
tory, the  other  is  at  school.  They  change 
places  every  week.  Thus  a  student  works 
in  the  office  one  week  and  in  the  school 
one  week,  alternately.  Every  Saturday 
the  students  meet,  compare  notes  and  plan 
for  the  next  week's  work  and  study. 

The  co-operative  courses  are  open  only 
to  those  students  in  graduating  classes  who 
have  a  high  scholastic  standing  and  who 
show  or  give  evidence  of  marked  ability  in 
the  particular  subject  chosen.  Instead  of 
spending  their  last  year  at  school,  these 
students  are  given  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining valuable  experience  in  the  trade 
or  profession  they  intend  to  make  their 
life  calling. 

These  courses  are  properly  called  "co- 
operative" because  they  enlist  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  outside  practical  world 
in  directing  some  of  the  educational  poli- 
cies of  the  school.  The  alert  business  man, 
the  wide-awake  engineer,  and  the  efficient 
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chemist,  give  to  the  school  the  benefit  of 
their  wide  experience  and  broad  training. 
They  help  shape  the  courses  of  study  by 
casting  them  in  practical  moulds. 

To  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  co-operative  courses  let  us  ob- 
serve the  student  at  work  in  school  and  in 
the  office:    At  school  the  co-operative  stu- 
dent is  given  a  special  program  of  studies, 
a  special  set  of  teachers,  and  is  assigned  to 
a  special  class.  He  covers  the  same  ground 
of   the    regular    academic   student   but   he 
approaches   all   subjects    from   an   entirely 
dilterent  angle.     In  one  case,  history  for 
instance,  is  presented   from  a  purely  aca- 
demic standpoint,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
co-operative   student,    the   fact   that   he   is 
preparing  for   his   life  work   and    for   im- 
mediate  contact   with   the   outside   world, 
determines  in  a  great  measure  the  practi- 
cal character  of  the  subject-matter.     The 
course  in  history  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
( 1 )    The  history  and  civics  of  the  United 
States,  showing  little  difference  from  the 
regular   course  of  the   academic  student; 
and   (2)  economics.     Here  we  find  a  dis- 
tinct change.     After  studying  the  general 
theories    of    production,    distribution    and 
consumption,     specific     problems,     closely 
associated  with  the  work  of  the  different 
co-operative  students,  are  presented.     To 
illustrate:       Under    "labor"    there    is     a 
problem    entitled    "factory    construction." 
After   discussing   the   various   methods   of 
lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  factories, 
the  probable  causes  of  fires  are  taken  up 
for  discussion.     Defects   due  to  lighting, 
such  as  faulty  installation;  defects  due  to 
heating,   such    as    poorly   insulated    pipes ; 
and    defects    due    to    ill-ventilated    shafts, 
are    in    turn    inquired    into   by   teacher   as 
well  as  student.     How  to  prevent  fires,  is 
the  next  topic  that  comes   up   for  discus- 
sion.    The  co-operative  student  in  archi- 
tecture  speaks   of   mill    construction    and 
fireproof  buildings.    The  student  in  power 


plant  work  discourses  on  automatic  hose 
sprinklers  and  thermostats.  The  student 
m  chemistry  talks  of  pyrene  and  other  fire 
extinguishers.  Later  on,  the  following 
pertinent  topics  are  considered:  Child 
labor,  workingman's  compensation  act, 
trade  agreements,  arbitration,  strikes,  boy- 
cott, and  factory  laws. 

In  the  case  of  mathematics  the  same 
diversity  of  content  obtains.  While  to  the 
academic  student  mathematics  is  con- 
sidered a  subject  to  cultivate  his  reason- 
ing powers,  to  the  co-operative  student  it 
means  direct  application  to  his  daily  work. 
The  student  in  architecture,  for  example, 
is  taught  how  to  estimate  woodwork, 
stonework,  etc. ;  how  to  use  the  slide  rule 
in  computation ;  how  to  find  lengths  and 
distances  by  means  of  trigonometric  func- 
tions and  logarithms;  and  finally,  how  to 
determine,  graphically,  stresses  in   trusses. 

Similarly  with  English.  To  cultivate 
ease  and  grace  of  expression,  the  co-opera- 
tive student  is  required  to  discuss  orally 
topics  of  the  day.  His  written  English 
consists  of  reports  on  work  done  in  the 
office ;  business  forms ;  business  letters ; 
and  essays  on  topics  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject in  which  he  is  specializing.  Thus  the 
architectural  student  is  asked  to  discuss 
"The  Architect  vs.  the  Engineer";  Origi- 
nality in  Architectural  Expression," 
"Characteristics  of  Gothic  Architecture," 
and  the  like. 

So  much  for  the  work  of  the  "co-op" 
at  school.  To  follow  him  in  his  work  in 
the  office,  we  will  take  the  typical  case 
(jf  the  architectural  student  who  wiis 
assigned  to  the  drafting-rooms  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  and  trace  his 
metamorphosis  from  an  academic  student 
to  a  finished  draftsman. 

One  week  in  the  drafting-rooms  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  convinced  our 
student  of  his  colossal  ignorance  of 
things  architectural.      When   he  returned 
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to  school  the  following  week  he  reported 
to  his  instructor  the  criticisms  the  chief 
draftsman  had  made  of  his  work.    He  was 
particularly  poor  in  lettering.     During  the 
week  he  was  in  school ;  that  is,  during  the 
two  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  each  per 
day  that  he  devoted  to  drawing,   he  was 
drilled    in   lettering.     When   he   returned 
to   work   the   next  week  his  improvement 
was  immediately  noticed  by  his  superiors 
and   favorably  commented  upon.     At  an- 
other time  he  was  asked  to  make  studies 
of  color   schemes   for  name   tablets   to   be 
set   up   in   some   of   the   new   subway   sta- 
tions.    The  student  notified  his  instructor 
by    letter    of    the    new   work    assigned    to 
him.     The  instructor  accordingly  set  the 
boys   at   school    to   work   making   tile    de- 
signs and  preparing  color  schemes.    When 
these   boys  reported   at  the  office   the  fol- 
lowing  week,    they    were   fully   prepared 
to  successfully  complete,  and  in  fact  great- 
ly improve  the  unfinished  designs  of  their 
fellow  classmates. 

This  then  is  the  general  plan  of  attack. 
The  student  after  spending  one  week  in 
the  drafting-room,  returns  to  school  the 
next  week  to  receive  instruction  in  those 
subjects  in  which  he  finds  himself,  or  has 
been  found  to  be,  deficient.  After  his 
weaknesses  are  strengthened  and  his 
meagre  knowledge  of  new  subjects  are 
reinforced,  he  goes  back  to  work  the  fol- 
lowing week  with  greater  confidence  in 
himself,  and  therefore  with  greater  suc- 
cess in  his  efforts. 

So  thoro  was  the  practical  training  our 
students  had  received  in  the  offices  of  the 
Commission,  and  so  efficiently  did  their 
studies  at  school  dovetail  into  their  work 
at  the  office  that  when  these  young  men 
graduated  they  had  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing positions  as  experienced  draftsman  at 
salaries  averaging  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  en- 
couraged  the  instructor,  who  had   charge 


of  the  co-operative  course  in  architecture, 
to  greater  efforts  in  extending  the  scope 
of  the  course.  Accordingly,  he  made  a 
canvass  of  the  architectural  offices  and  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  four  students  with  two 
private  concerns. 

The  training  the  young  men  received 
in  these  private  concerns  was  of  a  differ- 
ent character  from  that  which  they  would 
have  received  in  the  drafting-rooms  of  a 
city  or  state  department.  In  the  first 
place,  they  worked  on  a  variety  of  build- 
ings, from  garages  to  office  buildings.  In 
the  second  place,  they  gained  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  several  city 
departments — building,  fire,  etc. — which 
are  directly  concerned  in  the  construction 
of  a  building.  They  also  learned  how  to 
file  plans,  remove  violations,  and  obtain 
permits.  They  acquired  skill  in  drawing 
plans  quickly,  accurately,  and  economical- 
ly. In  short,  they  gained  practical  and  in- 
valuable experience  in  office  procedure 
and  drafting  technic. 

At  school  the  work  of  these  students 
was  supplemented  by  an  intensive  study  of 
the  building  code  and  the  tenement  house 
law.  The  practice  of  assisting  the  young 
man  to  meet  difficult  and  unknown  prob- 
lems as  they  occurred  in  his  work  was  of 
course  continued.  But  here  again  the 
work  was  of  a  more  diversified  character. 
Plumbing  sections,  framing  plans,  boring 
plans,  detailing  windows,  doors,  fireplaces, 
etc.,  were  some  of  the  problems  that  arose 
to  baffle  the  student  in  the  office,  and 
which  were  overcome  in  the  classroom. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  the 
question  of  co-operation  solely  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  student  or  the  school. 
But  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  architect, 
engineer  or  chemist  who  gives  these  boys 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  that  practi- 
cal experience  which  is  so  valuable  to  the 
student  when  he  graduates?  To  these 
employers  is  it  a  question  of  business  or 
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of  philanthropy?  Do  they  employ  our 
boys  because  it  is  of  an  economic  ad- 
vantage to  do  so,  or  because  they  are  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens  anxious  and  willing  to 
assist  in  any  movement  that  tends  to  the 
uplift  of  their  respective  professions,  and 
incidentally  benefit  the  public?  The 
answer  to  these  queries  will  be  found  in 
the  letters  following,  which  are  two  of 
many  such  received : 

MANX   i   MACNEILLE,  Architects 
70   East  45th   Street,    New   York. 

May   8,    1917. 
Dr.  Ernest  R.  \'on  N'ardroff, 

Principal,   Stuyvesant  High  School, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  edu- 
cational experiment  you  are  trying  to  carry  out 
in  having  the  young  men  in  your  school  get 
practical    experience    in    architects'    offices. 

The  two  who  have  been  alternating  in  this 
office,  have  been  most  satisfactorj',  and  show 
the  result  of  most  intelligent  training.  The 
fact  is  they  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  I 
am  writing  to  ask  if  you  can  let  us  have  two 
more  of  j-our  students  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

We  are  at  present  designing  several  indus- 
trial villages,  and  the  work  in  connection  with 
these  small  houses  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
3'oung  men  can  do  it  very  satisfactorily  for  us, 
and  I  am  sure  the  training  they  get  is  most 
helpful  to  them. 

I   want   to  take   this  opportunity   to  congratu- 
late  you   on   the   work   your   school    is    doing   in 
the  line  of  vocational  training. 
Very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Horace  B.   Mann. 

SCHWARTZ    &    GROSS,    Architects 
347  Fifth  Avenue,   New   York 

February  28,  1917 
Dear  Sir: 

We  beg  to  say  that  the  boys  placed  with  us 
rendered  very  satisfactory  service  and  we  were 
pleased  to  increase  their  salaries  after  they 
were  with  us  a  short  time. 


Their  preparatory  work  appeared  to  be 
above  the  average  of  the  beginners  or  junior 
draftsmen,  and  in  our  opinion  the  scheme  of 
co-operation  is  most  satisfactory  and  should  be 
continued,  as  it  enables  us  to  secure  boys  of 
proper  education  with  training  and  inclinations 
toward    architecture. 

Yours  very   truly, 

(Signed)  Schwartz  &  Gross. 

After  three  years  of  experimentation 
the  co-operative  plan  has  demonstrated  its 
practicability.  Its  success  may  be  gaged 
from  the  ever-increasing  munber  of  stu- 
dents who  are  admitted  to  these  courses. 
At  present  there  are  over  five  hundred 
high  school  boys  and  girls  engaged  in  this 
study-and-work  plan.  They  are  scattered 
thruout  the  city  in  business  houses,  indus- 
trial concerns,  drafting  offices  and  manu- 
facturing establishments. 

All  the  employers  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  support  of  the  co-operative  plan. 
They  hail  the  movement  as  epochal  in  its 
far-reaching  effects.  The  intensely  prac- 
tical character  of  the  instruction  appeals 
to  them. 

Now  that  these  employers  are  taking  a 
real  and  active  interest  in  education,  they 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  high  state 
of  efficiency  of  our  educational  system. 
The  masterly  manner  in  which  such  men 
as  Dr.  Ettinger  and  the  late  Associate 
Superintendent,  Dr.  Haaren,  organized 
and  directed  the  co-operative  courses,  the 
ease  with  which  they  secured  experts  in 
every  line  of  endeavor  from  their  own 
teaching  corps,  was  quite  a  revelation  to 
these  staid  businessmen. 

Our  school  system  is  alive  to  the  needs 
of  the  times.  It  may  be  depended  upon 
for  its  whole-hearted  co-operation- in  any 
attempt  that  tends  toward  more  effective 
social  service. 


"Education  is  not  the  strolling  here  and  there  of  multitudes  of  strai^glers, 
but  the  orderly  advance  of  great  armies  to  a  knoiun  objecti've.  In  our  theory 
of  studies,  as  -a-ell  as  life,  ive  shall  ha-ve  to  abandon  once  for  all  the  captivating 
notion  that  the  student  in  school  or  college  should  study  ^hat  he  likes,  ivhen 
he  likes,  as  he  likes,  if  he  likes.  —Andrew  F.  West 


HAND  CANING:     THE  "SPIDER-WEB"  WEAVE. 

L.  Day  Perry. 
Supervisor  of   Manual   Training,  Joiiet,   Illinois. 

CANE     and     similar     materials     are  ability  to  a  variety  of  forms  of  woodwork, 

coming   into    use   in   woodworking  Hand  caning  is  as  well  adapted  to  work 

shops   because    they   are   being   recognized  in    the   grades   as    in    the   high    and    voca- 

as  essentials  in  well  systematized  courses  tional   schools.      Any    instructor   who   has 

in  woodwork.     The  principal  bar  to  their  had  experience  with  cane,  rush,  fiber,  and 
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FIG.      A. 

introduction    has    been    the   fact    that    in-  other    materials,    involving    the    weaving 

structors    were    not    conversant    with    the  processes,      in     correlation     with      wood 

weavmg   details,    altho    they   have    recog-  recognizes  their  merit  and  their  truly  edu- 

nized    their    application    and    their    adapt-  cational  aspects. 
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In  iliscussini:;  the  "spider-web"  desiL:;n 
in  cane  weaving  it  is  assumed  that  tlu' 
person  who  may  wish  to  work  out  the 
weave  is  conversant  with  the  standartl 
cane-weaving  processes.  He  then  under- 
stands how  to  manipulate  the  canes  to 
prevent  twists:  how  to  tie  loose  ends;  how 
to  properly  weave  the  edges ;  and  the 
numerous  details  incident  to  the  processes 
of  weaving  of  such  character.  This  weave 
is  too  difficult  for  the  noxicc.  He  needs 
a  previous  experience  in  five-step  or 
seven-step,  caning.  To  undertake  this 
weave  without  previous  experience  would 
mean  ultimate  discouragement.  With 
such  a  foundation,  however,  he  may 
undertake  to  work  out  the  web  design 
without  temerity.*  The  design  is  rather 
intricate,  yet  the  processes  are  definite 
and  distinct.  It  is  very  pleasing  and 
adapted  to  work  in  school  shops  gener- 
ally. 

The  "spider-web"  weave  may  be 
worked  out  in  an  order  similar  to  that 
of  the  standard  cane  weaving.  In  the 
standard  w^eave  we  have  termed  it 
"seven-step  caning,"  because  of  the  very 
definite  seven  processes  involved  in  its 
pattern.  In  the  design  under  consid- 
eration the  term  series  will  be  designated 
to  indicate  the  processes.  There  are  seven 
series  including  the  binder.  The  figure 
number  in  each  case  is  also  the  series 
number. 

Series  i.  Fig.  1  shows  clearly  the  start 
of  the  canes  and  indicates  the  holes 
which  the  canes  enter.  The  method  of 
manipulating  the  canes  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  article.  The  holes  shown 
are   one-half    inch    apart,    three-sixteenths 

♦Those  who  may  wish  to  work  out  this 
design  in  cane  weaving  will  find  the  data  to 
which  the  writer  refers  in  the  February,  1916, 
issue  of  Manual  Training  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, and  in  his  book,  Seat  Weaving,  puij- 
lished  bv  The  Manual  Arts  Press— The  Editors. 


inch  in  diameter,  antl  one-half  inch  from 
the  inner  edges  of  the  frame.  The  cane 
usetl  in  this  series  is  medium  size.  Em- 
phasis must  be  made  here  that  in  this 
and  the  next  series  the  canes  cannot  run 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  but  must 
make  such  an  angle  with  the  rails  and 
with  each  other  as  to  form  true  diamond- 
shaped  areas.  The  canes  of  each  series 
run  parallel  to  each  other.  While  th-is 
is  not  always  practically  possible,  it  is  a 
rule,  and  any  great  divergence  from  a 
parallel  indicates  that  an  error  has  been 
made. 

Series  2.  In  this  series  the  canes  are 
laid  over  those  of  the  first  series  and  pro- 
duce the  same  angle  with  the  rails  as 
do  the  canes  of  the  first  series.  The 
diamond-shaped  areas  are  here  clearly 
indicated  in  Fig.  2.  In  this  instance  the 
canes  enter  the  same  holes  as  those  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  yet  this  condition  does  not  hold 
good  on  all  shapes,  or  where  hole  spacings 
vary,  consequently  it  is  a  coincidence  and 
not  to  he  accepted  as  a  rule  of  procedure. 
A  medium-size  cane  is  utilized  in  this 
series. 

Series  J.  In  Fig.  3  the  actual  weaving 
process  begins  and  continues  thru  all  the 
succeeding  series.  It  is  not  possible  to  run 
these  canes  straight  into  the  holes  always ; 
they  must  veer  from  a  straight  line  to 
enter  rliat  hole  which  makes  their 
course  as  straight  as  possible.  This  may 
he  accepted  as  a  rule  for  all  series.  The 
canes  in  this  series  are  woven  under  the 
first  series  of  canes  and  over  the  second 
series.  The  drawing  shows  this  clearly, 
and  indicates  the  small  triangular  areas 
left  by  the  process.  Also  the  diamond- 
shaped  areas  are  reformed  into  hexagonal 
ones.  A  medium-size  cane  is  employed  as 
previously. 

Series  4.  \n  this  series  is  begun  the 
weaving  which  produces  the  fine  strands 
of  the  "spider-web."     A  carriage  cane  is 
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the  size  used  here  and  in  tlu-  next  two 
steps.  Fiii.  4  shows  the  method  of  weav- 
injx  the  canes.  They  cross  over  the  in- 
tersections of  canes  of  Series  1  and  2 
and  under  those  of  Series  3.  These  canes 
will  generally  enter  each  hole  in  succes- 
sion as  indicated  in  the  sketch. 

Scries  5.  The  canes  of  this  series  shown 
in  Fig.  5  cross  over  the  intersections  of 
canes  of  Series  2  and  3,  and  also  over  the 
canes  of  Series  4  at  the  triangle  and  under 
at  the  center  of  the  hexagonal  areas.  These 
facts  hold  true  in  the  succeeding  series 
— o\er  the  canes  in  the  triangular  areas 
and  under  those  of  the  hexagonal  areas. 
Note  that  the  canes  swerve  slightly  to 
enter  the  proper  holes. 

Series   6.   Fig.   6   shows   how   to   weave 
the   canes.      They   run   over   the    intersec- 
tions of  canes  in  Series  1  and  3,  over  the 
canes  at  the  triangular  areas  of  Series  4 
and  5,  and  under  those  in  the  hexagonal 
areas.    A  close  study  of  the  drawings  will 
give  to  the  worker  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
processes    than    an    elaborated     discussion 
could  possibly  give.     Therefore  reference 
is  particularly  made  to  the  drawings  for 
details.      Such    statements    as    have    been 
given    will    serve    as    guides    and    checks. 
Errors   are   readily   made   in    Series   4,    5, 
and     6,     unless    caution     is    exercised     at 
every  step.     The  final  test  of  a  well-caned 
area — granting    that    the     main     area     is 
mechanically    correct — is    the    appearance 
of  the  edges  of  the  area.     An  expert's  job 
w^ill  show  careful,  neat  work  at  the  edges, 
while  that   of  the   average   amateur   indi- 
cates a  certain  avoidable  carelessness.  One 
of  the  inviolable  rules  of  all  cane  weav- 
ers should  be  this:     If  a  cane  be  woven  in 
incorrectly,   and   the  worker   is  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  cane  should  be  taken  out  and 
another  woven  in  correctly. 

Series  7.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  series 
should  not  be  considered  one  of  the  pro- 
cesses   in    weaving    the    "spider-web"    de- 


sign, for  it  is  common  to  all  forms  of 
hand  caning.  In  this  design,  however, 
the  binder  is  necessary  to  give  a  finished 
appearance  to  the  work  because  of  certain 
peculiarities  of  the  weave.  Fig.  7  shows 
how  to  hold  the  binder.  Binding  cane 
comes  in  three  sizes,  a  narrow  binder,  a 
medium  binder,  and  a  wide  binder.  For 
holes  over  three-sixteenth  inch  in  diameter 


a  wide  binder  is  necessary  to  cover  the 
holes.  The  finer  cane  which  holds  the 
binding  cane  must  be  pulled  rather  taut 
to  assure  a  neat,  serviceable  job.  If  the 
particular  frame  over  which  the  caning 
has  been  done  is  exposed  to  view  the  canes 
in  the  rear  may  be  covered  with  a  thin 
wood  strip  in  which  a  shallow  groove  has 
been  run.  (Otherwise  the  cane  ends  may 
be  bound  and  tied  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  working  out  a  coarse  mesh  in  this 
design  a  coarser  cane  may  be  used  or  not, 
at  the  option  of  the  worker.  A  hexagonal 
area,  three-fourths  inch  over  all,  produced 
by  medium  and  carriage  canes  gives  a 
mesh  standard  in  fineness. 

Fig.  A  shows  an  area  woven  by  an 
amateur.  The  binder  is  held  at  every 
fjther  hole,  a  procedure  very  proper  where 
holes  are  one-half  inch  apart  or  closer. 
A  close  study  of  this  area  will  disclose 
certain   inconsequential  errors.     Extended 
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experience  with  the  weave  will  eliminate 
similar  mistakes  and  produce  as  nearly  a 
perfect  work  as  is  possible  over  wood 
structures. 

This  weave  is  particularly  adapted  to 
reed,  willow,  and  cane  furniture.  On 
such  structures  the  holes  may  be  made 
between  canes  and  reeds  the  proper  dis- 
tances apart  at  will  of  the  worker.  It  is 
then  always  possible  to  run  canes  straight 
and  true,  securing  well  woven  edges. 
This  is  not  always  possible  on  wood  struc- 


tures where  holes  must  be  bored  at  given 
intervals. 

The  "spider-web"  weave  is  particular- 
ly decorative;  it  is  as  serviceable  as  the 
standard  weave,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
furniture  of  rather  light  general  lines. 
The  weave  is  more  difficult  than  the 
standard  one,  but  because  of  its  unusual 
pleasing  design,  is  well  worth  the  patience 
and  time  the  worker  must  necessarily 
give   to   its   production. 


DAIRY    BARN    BUILT   BY   STUDENTS    OF    FORT   HAYS    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

FARM  CARPENTRY  IN  SCHOOL  MADE  PRACTICAL. 

Ed.  Davis. 
Instructor  in   Carpentry  at  the   Fort  Hays,  Kansas,   Normal   School,   Hays   City,  Kansas. 

ASA  charge  is  often  made  that  noth-  W.  A.  Lewis,  president  of  the  institution, 
ing  practical  is  taught  in  our  high  This  western  college  tries  to  meet  the 
schools  and  colleges  in  woodworking  de-  needs  of  western  Kansas  by  giving  its  stu- 
partments,  the  accompanying  photograph  dents  actual  experience  in  architectural 
serves  as  an  argument  against  this  some-  and  agricultural  problems.  It  is  doin.r 
what  popular  notion.  extensive  project  work  along  several  lines'! 

The  class  in  farm  carpentry  of  the  one  of  which  is  dairying.  This  project  is 
Fort  Hays  Kansas  Normal  School,  built  purely  a  student  enterprise.  Each  student 
this  dairy  barn  during  the  summer  of  belonging  to  the  Dairy  Association  is 
1917.      The    buildings   were   planned   by      allowed  to  keep  three  cows  which  he  takes 
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care  of,  and  from  which  he  recL'i\es  all 
the  profits,  to  help  him  in  getting  his  edu- 
cation. To  meet  the  demand  for  this 
work  the  state  constructed  a  fully 
equipped  dairy,  well  lighted  and  sanitary 
in  every  respect. 

The  main  barn  is  34x100  ft.  It  has 
stalls  for  42  cows  and  two  box  stalh. 
One  main  feature  of  the  barn  is  the  ab- 
sence of  the  deep  gutters  found  in  most 
barns.  The  stalls  are  so  arranged  that 
the  cows  eat  their  hay  from  a  rack  and  the 
grain  from  a  trough  placed  high  enough 
above  the  floor  so  that  when  the  animals 
lie  down  their  heads  are  under  the 
manger.  At  the  back  of  the  stall  is  a 
piece  of  4x4  ripped  cornerwise  and  laid 
flat  on  the  cement  floor.  This  is  fastened 
by  large  screws  and  prevents  the  bedding 
from  working  back  into  the  wide  shallow- 
gutter.  When  the  cow  is  standing  her 
hind  feet  are  back  of  this  triangular 
shaped  piece  of  4x4,  and  \vhen  lying  down 
she  is  entirely  in  front  of  it,  keeping  the 
bedding  clean  at  all  times. 

The  creamery  is  a  two  story  building 
20x42  ft.  The  first  floor  is  divided  into 
a  milk-room  16x20  ft.,  a  butter-room 
20x20  ft.,  and  a  boiler-room  6x9  ft.  A 
large  cement  cave  is  easily  accessible  to 
the  two  laboratories.  It  is  12x20  ft.  and 
7  ft.  high.  In  one  end  is  a  rack  which 
will  hold  a  ton  of  ice.  Below  the  ice  rack 
is  a  tank  which  catches  the  water  and  in 
this  are  kept  the  dairy  products.  The 
second  floor  of  the  creamery  is  fitted  up 
for  a  dormitory  to  accommodate  six  boys 
who  work  in  the  dairy  and  the  barn. 

The  grain  and  feed  barn  which  is  to 
be  built  during  the  fall  semester  by  the 
carpentry  class,  is  to  be  24x42  ft.  It  will 
have  a  number  of  separate  grain  bins  on 
the  first  floor  and  a  loft  above  for  bailed 
hay.  When  this  project  is  complete  it 
will  have  besides  these  buildings  two  silos 
16x50  ft.,  one  on  each  side  of  the  main 


barn.  Coxered  entrances  connect  the  silo 
and  grain  barn  on  one  side,  and  the  cream- 
ery and  silo  on  the  other  side.  All  the 
cement  work,  except  the  silos,  was  done  by 
members  of  the  class.  The  completed  silo 
has  been  filled  with  fodder  which  was 
grown  on  the  Normal's  farm  land  by  the 
students. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers 
to  know  how  the  classes  were  organized 
and  what  credit  was  given.  The  rating 
of  college  subjects  is  based  upon  the  stand- 
ard that  a  subject  requiring  outside  pre- 
paration of  eight  hours  a  week  and  recit- 
ing four  55-minute  periods  per  week  for 
one  semester  gives  four  hours  credit. 
Thirty-two  hours  constitute  a  year's  work. 
The  students  of  college  rank  in  the 
Woodworking  Department  are  required 
to  do  twelve  hours  work  per  week  for 
the  four  hours  credit,  and  the  pupils  of 
high  school  rank  receive  half  a  unit  for 
eight  hours  work  per  week.  This  time  is 
given  to  lectures  and  drawing,  as  the 
instructor  may  determine. 

The  work  on  the  barn  was  begun  dur- 
ing the  summer  term.  The  students  en- 
rolled in  the  carpentry  classes  were  so 
organized  that  the  instructor  could  re- 
main on  the  job  and  have  students  work- 
ing under  his  direction  during  the  entire 
day.  Students  were  given  the  privilege 
of  working  more  than  the  required  time 
each  week,  for  which  they  received  extra 
credit.  The  buildings  were  not  completed 
during  the  summer  term,  so  some  of  the 
boys  who  cared  to  work  after  the  term 
was  over  were  paid  25  cts.  per  hour  and 
given  credit.  This  plan  not  only  gave 
them  more  credit,  but  provided  a  means 
to  earn  some  money  with  which  to  con- 
tinue their  school  work  in  the  fall. 

This  project  work  will  mean  much  to 
western  Kansas  and  will  do  much  to  de- 
velop the  possibilities  of  the  "short  grass" 
country. 


HOW  I  STARTED  MY  GRAMMAR  GRADE  BOYS  THIS  YEAR. 

This  is  the  third  article  in  the  series  on  methods  of  teaching  luoodiuorking  and  draiuing 
in  the  grammar  grades.    It  'u;ill  be  followed  by  others. 

A     CLASS  of  twenty   (20)   seventh-  piece     of    wood    6"x6"x^'',    in    which 

grade  boys  reported  at  the  manual  various   sized   holes   were   to   be   bored,    a 

training  shop  promptly  at  9:00  o'clock  in  model  of  which  was  exhibited  to  the  class 

the  morning.     It  was  a  real  "dyed-in-the-  for  their  examination, 

wool"  shop,  yet  it  more  nearly  resembled  A,  not  to  exceed,  20-minute  talk  on  the 

a  drafting-room,    for   all   bench-tools   and  problem  before  them,  the  value  of  work- 


T^A     STAND 
5c^/e  /"-/" 


\ 


Dccen7de/'e-/0/Q. 


5he/c/o/7  5c/?oc/. 

^L.  JoA'/750/7. 


FIG.      1. 


woodworking  equipment  had  been  carefully 
put  out  of  sight  and  their  places  taken  by 
displays  of  "A"  drawings  executed  by  the 
previous  classes. 

On  the  blackboard,  recently  washed, 
was  ( 1 )  an  outline  of  the  required  work 
of  the  semester,  together  with  the  time 
to  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  each 
exercise,  and  (2)  a  complete  two-view 
working  drawing  of  the  lesson  for  this 
class,   viz.:      A   tea   stand,    a   rectangular 


ing  drawings,  and  suggestions  of  the  prob- 
lems that  would  arise  in  making  this  piece, 
was  then  given. 

The  making  of  a  full-sized,  two-view, 
working  drawing  of  the  tea  stand.  Fig. 
1,  was  the  initial  lesson,  while  the  selec- 
tion of  the  wood,  the  "Five  Fundamental 
Steps  for  Reducing  Stock  to  Dimensions," 
Fig.  2,  and  new  tools  to  be  used  later  on 
in  the  making  of  this  piece,  were  spoken  of. 
The  drawing  was  the  lesson  of  the  dav. 
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A  short,  snappy  re-statement  was  made 
of  the  proper  use  of  the  already  used 
drafting  tools,  the  \  arious  kinds  of  lines 
used  anil  a  demonstration  at  the  hench  of 
the  new  drafting  tool,  the  compass. 

Also,  these  points  were  brought  out : 
All  drawings  must  be  identical  in  size;  all 
lettering  the  same  in  si/.e,  style,  and  posi- 
tion on  the  drawing  (printed  lettering 
sheet  was  furnished  each  boy)  :  pencils 
and  arrow  heads  must  be  sharp,  and  rulers 
must  be  held  on  edge  to  secure  the  re- 
quired accuracy  of  measurement. 

Loud  talking  was  conceded  as  unde- 
sirable, and  was  voted  "tabooed."  "Near 
enough"  and  "pretty  close"  could  not  be 
accepted  as  adequate  excuses  for  inaccu- 
racies. 

Five  foremen  were  appointed  by  the  in- 
structor, each  to  correct  and  check  the 
work  of  the  four  boys  nearest  him.  Each 
drawing  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  fore- 
man before  being  brought  to  the  instructor 
for  the  final  ok.  Each  drawing  w'as 
marked  and  numbered  in  order  of  com- 
pletion, and  later  on,  stock  was  to  be  cut 
out  in  this  order. 

This  working  drawing  was  to  be  a 
full-sized,  tw^o-view  drawing,  dimensioned 
and  drawn  as  shown  on  the  blackboard. 
It  must  be  completed  and  ok'd  by  the 
instructor  in  this  one  lesson  of  135 
minutes. 


Hy  9:20  e\ery  bo_\  had  his  entire  draw- 
ing equipment  on  his  bench  ready  to  take 
the  initial  steps  in  the  drawing  of  this  tea 
st.'.nd. 
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Grades 

BENCHWORK 

Directions  For  Bringing  Stock  To    Finish 

sd  Dimeniiona 

.    OBTAIN  WORKING  FACE: 

Plane  best  face  true  and  mark  it  thus:  //  This  sur- 
face is  now  called  the  WORKING  FACE  or  MARKED 
FACE. 


2      OBTAIN  WORKING  EDGE: 

Plane  best  edgesquare  with  WORKING  FACE  and 
mark  thus:  '  This  surface  is  now  called  the 
WORKING  EDGE  or  MARKED  EDGE. 


3      OBTAIN  WIDTH  REQUIRED: 

Set  gauge  to  finished  width  and  gauge  a  line  on 
both  faces.  Plane  edge  down  to  gauged  lines 
square  with  WORKING  FACE. 


4      OBTAIN  THICKNESS  REQUIRED: 

Set  gauge  to  finished  thickness  and  gauge  a  line 
on  both  edges.  Plane  face  down  to  gauged  lines 
square  with  the  WORKING    EDGE. 


S.     OBTAIN  LENGTH  REQUIRED: 

Square  a  line  around  the  stock  with  knife  and  try- 
square  one-quarter  of  an  inch  (':,')  from  on  end 
and  cut  square  with  back  saw.  Lay  off  from  this 
end  finished  length  and  square  up  as  for  first  erd. 


FIG. 


The  drawing  was  laid  out  on  the  paper 
from  dictation.  Lettering  was  put  in 
from  reference  to  the  "A"  drawings  hang- 


ing on  the  shop  w-alls. 

ABCD£FGH/J/<L  MNOPQRSTU\/WXYZ 
obcc/efg/i/jk/mnopqr3tu^wxyz  /2 3456769 
Cap/ta/s  /fh/gh,  Sma// /etfer^  £  S/antdO'^. 

A /ways  dra>/v  5  fines  to  //m/'f  the  /le/ght  of  fetters,  ff  ^matter 
fetters  ore  preferred,  ma/<e  cap/ to f^  i"  ^maff  fetters  ^" 

/  fj'.  .^/ 


Boorof  of  Education 
Grand  Rapids,  f\4icfi. 


/   /  /    /  / 


A/fanuaf  Training  Department. 

FIG.  3.  LETTERING  SHEET  FURNISHED   E.ACH  PUPIL. 
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The  space  required  for  the  two  views 
and  the  balancing  of  the  drawing  on  the 
paper  was  taken  up  by  the  class,  and  the 
outline  of  the  top  view  drawn.  Then 
the  one-fourth  inch  bevel  line,  the  diag- 
onal center  lines,  and  the  circles  followed. 
The  edge  or  side  view^  was  projected 
across  to  the  right  of  the  top  view. 
Dimensioning  came  last. 

Cleaning  up  with  eraser  preceded  the 
check  by  the  foreman  and  final  ok  by  the 
instructor. 

— F.  L.  Johnson, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

THE  fact  that  so  many  of  our  boys 
leave  school  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  grade  has  concerned  me  to  such  an 
extent  that  this  year  we  are  working  on 
a  plan  that  is  different  from  that  used  in 
previous  years. 

The  plan  that  we  have  tried  for  nearly 
a  semester  has  proved  to  be  a  winner, 
and  we  are  satisfied  more  is  being  accom- 
plished than  ever  before.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  Our  aim  is  to  teach  our  regular 
eighth-grade  course,  outlined  for  the  city 
at  large  by  the  Manual  Training  Depart- 
ment, which  covers  (a)  joinery  and 
includes  (b)  a  course  in  the  construction  of 
the  common  joints  such  as  the  dowel,  mor- 
tise-and-tenon  and  others,  (c)  a  study  of 
the  different  hard  woods,  (d)  the  action 
of  cold  and  hot  glue,  (e)  the  making  and 
reading  of  simple  working  drawings  and 
(f)  the  use  of  woodworking  machines, 
and  devotes  to  this  work  V/l  hours  per 
week  for  one  semester. 

These  same  pupils  may  elect  work  in 
mechanical  drawing  including  the  making 
of  tracings  and  blueprints;  two  double 
periods  (3  hrs.)  each  week  under  the 
same  instructor. 

The  outline  for  this  work  is  very  sim- 
ple and  still  so  different  from  the  elemen- 
tary mechanical  drawing  course  generally 


outlined  for  beginners  that  I  will  briefly 
outline  it: — 

1st.  We  never  draw  anything  without 
having  the  model  before  us. 

2nd.  We  talk  over  the  number  of  views 
necessary  to  show  the  construction,  and 
obtain  all  needed  dimensions. 

3rd.  We  then  discuss  the  placing  of 
the  different  views  on  the  paper,  and  the 
scale  w^hich  should  be  used. 

Every  boy  is  then  left  to  work  out  the 
drawing  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Where 
I  discover  some  one  needs  assistance,  a 
suggestion  may  be  given  now  and  then. 
Thus  far  we  have  drawn  a  shoe  box, 
taboret,  sewing  cabinet  and  a  small  table. 
We  now  have  one  month  left  for  inking, 
tracing  and  blueprinting. 

Before  inking,  every  boy  makes  a  prac- 
tice plate  consisting  of  horizontal,  verti- 
cal, dotted,  dot-and-dash,  dimension  lines 
and  circles.  This  is  repeated  if  necessary 
and  then  the  boy  is  ready  to  ink  in  any 
of  his  previous  drawings,  trace  and  blue- 
print them. 

We  use  the  old  style  of  blueprinting, 
the  frame  and  sunshine,  because  if  these 
same  boys  ever  wish  to  blueprint  after 
leaving  school,  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
method  they  will  use.  These  boys  after 
making  their  first  blueprints  will  always 
remember  the  method.  If  they  continue 
m  high  school,  they  use  electricity. 

Another  interesting  experiment  is  in 
teaching  English  in  the  shop.  For  in- 
stance when  an  instructor  asks  for  a  writ- 
ten lesson  on  Michigan  white  pine,  about 
one  half  of  the  class  will  fail  to  have 
anything,  and  the  others  very  little.  This 
is  the  remedy:  Ask  the  English  teacher 
to  have  these  boys  write  a  composition  on 
.  Michigan  white  pine  for  their  English 
lesson,  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed, 
for  every  boy  feels  in  duty  bound  to  get 
his  English  and  unconsciously  he  is  serving 
your  purpose  to  perfection. 
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Our    English    teacher    reports    that    tlic  us  that  it  more  time  is  given  for  this  kind 

interest  in  these  lessons  is  splendid,  as  they  of  eighth  grade  shopwork,  \vc  can  do  more 

deal   with  something  that   is  a  real,   live  for  the  boy  than  any  other  department  of 

issue   to  the  boy,   and   urges  me   to   make  the  school  system. 
frequent    use    of    her    department.      This  — Louis  H.  Gunther, 

shows  the  value  of  cooperation.  Union  High  School, 

The  result  of  this  work  has  convinced  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


THE     1918    CONVENTION     OF    T 

ASSOCIATION  OF  T 

Charles  A 

THE  fourth  annual  convention  of 
the  X'ocational  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  Middle  West  was  essentially 
a  patriotic  meeting.  From  beginning  to 
emi  the  atmosphere  was  tense  with  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  education  made 
vital  b\-  the  present  military  conflict  with 
Germany.  All  of  the  memorable  addresses 
of  the  convention  were  inspired  by  the 
great  war  and  what  must  follow  it  in 
America. 

The  convention  was  held  at  the  Morri- 
son Hotel,  Chicago,  on  the  24th,  25th  and 
26th  of  January.  All  present  agreed  that 
this  hotel  furnished  ideal  accommodations 
for  such  a  meeting.  The  principal  sessions 
were  held  in  the  banquet  hall,  the  exhibits 
were  in  a  large  lobby  just  outside  the  main 
entrance  to  the  hall,  and  the  luncheons 
and  dinners,  of  which  there  were  several, 
were  held  in  smaller  rooms  near  the  ban- 
quet hall.  Special  credit  is  due  Albert  G. 
Bauersfeld,  vice-president,  Leonard  W. 
Wahlstrom,  secretary,  Miss  Clara  H. 
Smith,  treasurer,  and  other  local  mem- 
bers who  did  a  great  amount  of  effective 
work  preparatory  to  and  during  the  meet- 
ing. 

After  such  a  convention  has  passed  I 
have  often  mentally  reconstructed  the  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  we  all  do  it  involuntarily. 
My  reconstructed  program  for  this  con- 
vention is  as  follows: 

I.  Three  Hundred  Thousand  More 
Trained    Mechanics    and    Technicians    to 


HE     VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 
HE   MIDDLE  WEST 

.  Bennett. 

Win  the  War.  An  inspiring  appeal  for 
teamwork  among  the  educators  and  school 
officials  of  the  nation  to  conduct  emergency 
vocational  courses  beginning  in  May, 
1918.  By  Dr.  Charles  A.  Prosser,  backed 
up  by  a  rousing  address  by  Dr.  L.  D. 
Harvey. 

II.  Universal  Military  Training  to 
become  Universal  Training  for  Social 
Service.  A  prophetic  vision  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Dean,  made  vivid  and  reasonable 
by  America's  greatest  educational  philoso- 
pher.  Professor  John  Dewey. 

HI.  Training  for  the  American  In- 
dustrial Democracy  of  the  Future.  Time- 
ly prods  for  industrial  teachers  by  Ruth 
Mary  Weeks. 

IV.  The  Boys  must  be  trained  to  Man 
the  Farms.  How  the  places  of  50,000 
men  who  have  left  the  farms  can  be  taken 
by  boys  from  16  to  20  years  of  age,  by 
Burridge  D.  Butler. 

V.  The  Educational  Opportunity  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  Work.  Presented 
and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Anna  Hedges  Tal- 
bot, and  accented  by  Dr.  Edwin  G. 
Cooley  and  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Dean. 

Of  course  there  were  other  subjects — 
many  of  them — but  these  gave  character 
to  the  program. 

The  keynote  of  the  convention  was 
struck  by  the  president,  S.  J.  Vaughn,  of 
the  DeKalb  Normal  School,  in  his  open- 
ing address.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
readjustments  in  educational  work  due  to 
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the  sudden  change  from  peace  to  war  make 
it  important  that  educators  come  to  some 
conclusions  concerning  what  ought  to  be 
eliminated  from  and  what  ought  to  be 
incorporated  into  public  school  instruction. 
He  sounded  a  note  of  warning,  also,  that 
in  this  country,  as  in  Europe,  many  of  the 
women  who  from  patriotic  motives  and 
economic  necessity-  have  gone  into  industry 
and  are  earning  men's  wages  are  not  going 
to  go  back  into  their  homes,  and  ought 
not  to,  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  This 
will  mean  that  the  industrial  world  will 
not  be  the  same  as  before  the  war,  and  the 
schools  must  prepare  to  help  in  the  indus- 
trial courses  that  will  come  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  as  well  as  to  meet  present 
emergencies. 

The  first  speaker  listed  on  the  program 
was  William  Bachrach,  supervisor  of 
commercial  work  in  the  high  schools  of 
Chicago,  who  gave  facts  concerning  the 
war  emergency  courses  conducted  by  the 
public  school  system  of  Chicago  in  fac- 
tories and  commercial  houses.  For  in- 
stance, he  told  of  the  six  classes  of  30 
pupils  each  at  Swift  &  Co.,  four  classes 
the  same  size  at  Armour  &  Co.,  and  a 
school  in  the  McClurg  Building  to  which 
47  firms  contribute  pupils.  The  policy  of 
the  School  Board  is  not  to  start  a  class  for 
less  than  25  pupils.  This  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  comprehensive  program 
contemplated. 

It  was  expected  that  T.  B.  Kidner, 
vocational  director  of  the  Hospitals  Com- 
mission of  Canada,  would  be  present  to 
give  an  address  on  the  re-education  of 
crippled  soldiers.  Major  W.  H.  Hen- 
derson, of  Washington,  also,  was  expected 
to  speak  on  the  plans  of  the  United 
States,  but  owing  to  pressure  of  official 
duties  neither  were  able  to  be  present. 
Mr.  Kidner  sent  the  manuscript  of  his 
address  from  which  the  following  was 
taken : 


May    I    say,    in    passing,    that   the    finding    cf 
suitable  instructors  has  been  and  still  is  one  of 
the    difficult    problems    of    the    work.      Canada, 
as    a    whole,    had    not    been    considering    very 
seriously  the  question  of  vocational  and  indus- 
trial   training    and    our    supply    of    skilled    in- 
structors   was    all    too    short    before    the    war. 
But   quite    a   number   of  these   men   have    gone 
overseas,    and   it  has  been   found   necessary,   in 
several    instances   to  take  them   from   the   com- 
batant   ranks    to    serve    as    instructors    in    this 
country.     Also,  and  this  will  probably  increase, 
disabled  men   are  being  engaged  as  instructors 
whenever    available.      Some    disabled    men    are 
being   re-educated   in   private   institutions,   such 
as  business  colleges  and   automobile  schools,  as 
both  of  these  lines  are  being  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  classes  in  the  hospitals.     It  is 
not  probable  that  many  will  be  trained  in  this 
way.     Numerous  ofiFers  are  also  being  received 
to  train  men  in  private  workshops.     In  France 
this  plan  was  tried   somewhat  extensively,    the 
men  being  given  an  allowance  to  enable  them 
to  live  at  home.     Apparently  the  plan  did  not 
work   well    for   several    reasons,    amongst   them 
being  that   no   guarantee   was    given    that    real 
truction  would  be  afforded  the  pupil;  neither 
was  the  position  of  the  disabled   always  satis- 
factory in  relation  to  the  unwounded  workman. 
Notwithstanding  this,  we  are  now  endeavor- 
ing  in    Canada    to   carrj-   out   a    plan    whereby 
partially    disabled    men    will    be    received    into 
private  industrial  establishments  for  vocational 
re-education.      Amongst    other    reasons    which 
led  us  to  do  this  were,    (1)    the  fact  that  only 
a  limited  variety'  of  occupations  can  be  taught 
in  schools;    and    (2)    that  in  ver\-  few  cases  is 
it  possible  to  give  training  in  school  workshops 
on     commercial     lines.      As    regards    the     first 
point,    altho    nearly    400    different    occupations 
were    represented    amongst   the    men    who    had 
returned  to  Canada,  it  was  found   that  of  the 
first    500    cases    undergoing    re-education    only 
39  occupations  were  included.     Further,  of  the 
500,    eighty    per    cent   were    in    about    a    dozen 
occupations,    largely,   it  seemed,    because    train- 
ing in   them   was  available  or  easily   provided 
in    hospital    schools    or   existing   technical    insti- 
tutions.     As    regards    the    second    point,    that 
school   or  institutional   training  is  ver>-  seldom 
on    commercial    lines,    this    was    felt    to    be    a 
serious   drawback. 

Dr.    Prosser    asserted    that   the   present 
war  is  a  war  of  mechanism.     He  said  that 
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for  every  man  at  the  front  there  must  be 
two  mechanics  and  technicians  behind  the 
lines.  There  is  at  present  a  need  for 
300.000  more  such  men  who  are  trained 
and  efficient.  "We  are  sending  our 
soldiers  to  France  without  a  sufficient 
number  of  mechanics  to  back  them  up." 
"There  are  some  respects."  said  Dr. 
Prosser,  "in  which  we  are  but  children  in 
the  hands  of  the  Germans."  As  an  illus- 
tration, he  cited  the  unprecedented  place 
that  expert  welders  are  taking  in  warfare, 
and  then  stated  that  on  the  best  obtainable 
authority,  there  are  now  80,000  welders 
in  Germany.  There  were  20,000  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Since  then  40,000 
normal  men  have  been  trained,  mostly  at 
Dusseldorf,  and  20,000  more  selected 
from  the  amputated  men.  At  the  present 
time  the  American  army  needs  12,000 
welders  but  there  are  not  that  many  in 
the  country.  There  are  about  5,000 
welders  working  in  the  industries,  but 
most  of  these  are  more  than  31  years  of 
age.  Moreover,  they  cannot  be  spared 
without  sacrifice,  because  the  products  of 
these  industries  are  needed  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  war.  We  therefore  have  before 
us  the  problem  of  training  12,000  to 
15,000  welders  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done. 
Dr.  Prosser  made  the  startling  statement 
that  of  the  5,000  welders  in  this  country 
not  more  than  15  are  trained  to  do  the 
variety  of  work  with  the  variety  of  metals 
that  can  be  done  by  each  of  the  80,000 
trained  in  Germany.  Welders  in  this 
country  have  usually  had  experience  only 
in  a  single  job,  as  wielding  two  rods  of 
the  same  kind.  In  other  words,  they  have 
been  developed  under  a  highly  specialized 
factor}'  system,  and  not  in  vocational 
schools  where  the  whole  trade  is  taught. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  illustrations 
that  might  be  given  to  show  our  need  for 
trained  men.  Dr.  Prosser  says  we  have 
looked  upon  mechanical  skill  as  tho  "it 
came    like    manna     from    heaven."       To 


change  all  this  and  to  do  it  quickly  is  the 
great  problem  before  us.  If  Congress 
passes  the  appropriation  of  $25,000,000 
proposed  for  this  work  every  properly 
equipped  school  in  the  country  will  prob- 
ably be  utilized  after  May  1  and  many 
schools  will  be  temporarily  provided  with 
special  equipment  to  do  certain  kinds  of 
work  not  now  generally  taught  in  the 
schools. 

Dr.  Dewey's  announced  subject  was 
"Vocational  Education  in  the  Light  of  the 
World  War."  In  the  early  part  of  his 
address  he  quoted  from  Arthur  Dean  who 
said  recently  that  "education  conscription 
is  the  only  form  of  conscription  to  which, 
as  a  permanent  policy,  the  American  pub- 
lic is  committed,  and  that  it  committed 
itself  to  universal  education  conscription 
quite  early  in  its  career.  Dr.  Dewey 
then  continued : 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  those  who  have 
been  urging  both  before  and  during  the  war 
the  adoption  of  universal  military  training  for 
the  male  youth  of  our  country  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  have  put  em- 
phasis upon  the  general  educational  values — 
for  physical  training,  for  moral  and  civic 
training — as  a  fundamental  thing,  and  it  is 
asked,  that  if  such  be  the  case,  why  not  make 
the  movement  frankly  and  fundamentally  an 
educational  movement?  Even  the  military 
aspects  of  the  war  have  shown  that  the  most 
fundamental  training  which  is  necessary  for 
the  successful  military  achievement,  must  be 
found  in  the  development  of  industrial  effi- 
ciency, of  industrial  resourcefulness,  and  the 
adaptability-  of  social  co-operativeness. 

Is  it  not  then  absurd  to  go  on  thinking  of  ri 
universal  training  for  a  universal  service  as 
if  it  could  be  exclusively  or  even  primarily  a 
niilitan.'  training  for  war  service?  The  only 
really  universal  training  is  for  social  serv'ice, 
because  the  only  universal  service  is  social  ser- 
vice, and  the  only  possible  war  plan  for  the 
re-alignment  of  our  vocational  education  must 
then,  it  seems  to  me,  start  along  this  line: 
a  general  national  plan  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  conventional  European  plan  of  general 
training  of  youth  into  a  training  for  social 
service. 
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The  address  by  Miss  Weeks  on  "Mak- 
ing American   Industry   Safe   for   Demo- 
cracy" was  one  of  the  features  of  the  con- 
vention.    She  said  that  whether  we  like 
it  or  not  a  new  element   is  entering  our 
industry,  and  that  is  collective  bargaining. 
This   is  because   industry   in   the  past  has 
too    often    been    an    absolutism    within    a 
democracy.     The  vocational  schools  are  a 
response    to    a    need    for    more    industrial 
workers — a  demand  from  industry.     Men 
are   being   trained    to    run    machines,    but 
will    that   make   them    good   members   of 
labor  unions?    The  workers  of  the  future 
must  not  only  know  mechanism  but  they 
must  know  social  science  as  well.      Miss 
Weeks  declared,  "No  one  is  fit  to  teach  in 
a  trade  school  who  does  not  go  to  meet- 
ings of  labor  unions  and   learn  what  the 
pupils  will  be  up  against  when  they  get 
out,  just  as  he  is  not  fit  to  teach  in  such  a 
school    unless    he    comes    in    touch     with 
■manufacturers   and   business   men."      The 
teacher   should    ask    himself,    "How    well 
are    my    pupils    fitted    for    an    industrial 
democracy?" 

"The  remedy  for  the  I.  W.  W.  is  not 
the  policeman  but  the  educator — not  the 
policeman's  club  but  the  board  of  educa- 
tu  1. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  convention  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : — 

Whereas,  our  country  is  now  passing 
thru  a  great  national  crisis — a  war  with 
a  powerful  foe,  making  it  necessary  to 
mobilize  and  make  effective  every  resource, 
every  power  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Be  it  resolved. 

That  the  Vocational  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  Middle  West  hereby  pledges 
its  full  and  hearty  support  to  the  national 
government  in  this  emergency. 

That  it  plants  itself  solidly  behind  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
in  its  efforts  to  develop  and  train  the  youth 


and  young  men  of  the  nation  for  national 
service. 

That  it  commends  the  junior  member- 
ship and  school  activities  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

That  it  welcomes  and  stands  ready  to 
co-operate  with  every  other  agency  to 
carry  out  the  great  purpose  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  we,  the 
members  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Association  of  the  Middle  West,  hereby 
express  our  thanks  to  the  officers  and  local 
committees  who  have  contributed  so 
much  toward  making  this  a  great  meet- 
ing. 

The  officers  elected  were  as  follows: — 
President,  Albert  G.  Bauersfeld,  Lane  Tech- 
nical  High   School,   Chicago. 

Vice-President,  J.  W.  Dietz,  Educational 
Director,  Western  Electric  Co.,  Hawthorne 
Station,  Chicago. 

Vice-President,  L.  D.  Harvey,  Stout  Institute, 
Menomonie,   Wis. 

Vice-President,  R.  E.  Hieronymous,  Comnnu- 
nity  Adviser,  University  of  Illinois. 

Treasurer,  Mary  D.  Bradford,  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Directors   (for  term  of  three  years)  : 

S.  J.  Vaughan,  DeKalb,  111. 

W.  A.  Greeson,  Sup't  of  Schools,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Katherine  F.  Ball,  Vocational  Adviser  for 
Women,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneap- 
olis. 

Alex.  Graham,  Director  of  Continuation 
School,  Racine,   Wis. 

Chas.  W.  Sylvester,  Director  of  Vocational 
Education,   Hammond,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Helen  T.  Wooley,  Director,  Vocation 
Bureau,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

W.  F.  Shaw,  State  Vocational  Education 
Director,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

William  Noyes,  Director  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation, Duluth,  Minnesota. 

Arthur  D.  Dean,  Professor  of  Vocational 
Education,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Leonard,  Regional  Agent,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  East  Central 
States,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 
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PRACTICAL  WORK  ON  A  PRODUCTIVE      productive  elements,   will   be  necessary  to 

K-^SIS  secure  the  real  results  aimed  at.     Other- 

yt      T  A  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois      ^^ise  it  may  become  clear  that  the  phrase 


Schoolmasters'  Club  where  the 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Law- 
was  being  interpreted  the  discussion  cen- 
tered for  a  few  minutes  on  that  section 
of  the  Law  which  reads: 

That  such  schools  or  classes  giving  iiistruc- 
lion  to  persons  who  have  not  entered  upon 
employment  shall  require  that  at  least  half  of 
the  time  of  such  instruction  be  given  to  prac- 
tical work  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis. 

The  question  arose  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  the  phrase  "practical  work  on  a  use- 
ful or  productive  basis."  The  interpreta- 
tion of  this  phrase  sent  out  by  the  Federal 
Board  in  its  Bulletin  No.  1,  (page  43)  is 
as  follows : — 

This  is  interpreted  to  mean  work  similar  to 
that  carried  on  in  the  particular  trade  or  in- 
dustn.-  taught.  Such  work  is  on  a  useful  or 
productive  basis  when  it  results  in  a  product 
of  economic  value  comparable  with  that  pro- 
duced by  a  standard  shop  or  factory. 

This  interpretation  and  the  law  itself 
were  evidently  intended  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  have  federal  aid  given  to 
manual  training  work;  they  would  ex- 
clude all  over-analyzed,  over-organized, 
sterotyped  courses  of  shopwork.  As  the 
result  of  this,  however,  if  a  very  strict 
interpretation  is  insisted  on  there  may  be 
some  danger  of  swinging  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  equally  bad  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  where  subject-matter  is 
presented    in    its    raw   state — unanalyzed,      the   maximum   results   in    training   if   the 


"practical  work  on  a  productive  basis" 
was  not  the  proper  language  to  use  in 
differentiating  between  shopwork  with  a 
general  educational  end  in  view  and  shop- 
work  with  a  vocational  end.  Moreover, 
any  narrow  interpretation  of  this  phrase 
would  be  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the 
experiences  in  some  of  the  most  success- 
ful trade  schools,  and  recently  in  some  of 
the  corporation  schools  where  the  value 
of  the  pupil's  labor  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
Corporation  schools  have  discovered  that 
it  is  more  profitable  for  the  corporations 
as  well  as  for  their  apprentices  that  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  their  course  of  train- 
ing they  be  kept  in  a  room  by  themselves 
and  given  non-productive  or  semi-produc- 
tive work  or  both.  At  the  recent  meet- 
ing in  Chicago,  J.  W.  Dietz,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Corpora- 
tion Schools  emphasized  the  importance 
of  separating  the  instruction  shops  from 
the  main  part  of  the  productive  plant. 
He  recommended  that  at  certain  stages  in 
their  work  the  apprentices  go  back  and 
forth  between  the  two. 

It  seems  only  common  sense  to  any 
man  who  has  high  ideals  of  workmanship 
and  a  reasonably  broad  experience  in 
teaching  shopwork  that  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  instruction  he  cannot  possibly  get 


unorganized,  uneducationalized  produc- 
tive work.  This  is  even  more  to  be 
avoided  if  we  are  going  to  produce 
thoughtful,  skilful  workmen  with  the 
American  spirit,  and  not  mere  "hands." 
It  would  seem  that  a  liberal  interpre- 
tation at  this  point  in  the  law,  which 
would  approve  what  has  been  called  semi- 
productive    work,    containing    some    non- 


work  is  strictly  on  a  modern  "productive 
basis."  In  the  later  stages  of  the  work 
it  is  a  different  matter,  tho  even  here 
there  must  be  analysis,  organization  of 
subject-matter  and  work  done  that  is  not 
strictly  on  a  "productive  basis."  From 
the  standpoint  of  pedagogy  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  economic  management  non- 
productive and  semi-productive  work  are 
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more  profitable  for  beginners  than  strictly 
productive  work.  We  hope  that  this  fact 
may  be  recognized  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Federal  Law. 

THIS   suggests   some   interesting  ob- 
servations   of    methods    employed 
in  trade  schools.     It  would  seem  that  the 
more  definitely  a  school  aims  at  training 
for    skill    the   more   certain    it   is    to    give 
emphasis  to  the  teaching  of  isolated   fun- 
damental elements  of  skilled  processes.   For 
instance,   the  much  abused  and  much  ad- 
mired   historic    Russian    system    of    tool 
instruction    as    it    first    appeared    in    the 
Imperial    Technical    School    of    Moscow, 
Russia,  had  for  its  definite  aim  the  train- 
ing  of    skilled    workers    for    the    railway 
service   of   the   nation.      It  was   definitely 
and  strictly  a  vocational  course.     The  "in- 
struction     shops,"      non-productive      and 
educational  in  character,  where  the  Rus- 
sian  system   of   exercise  pieces   originated, 
preceded   the   "construction"   shops   where 
the   productive   work   was    done.      Before 
this    system    was    inaugurated    the    shop- 
work   was   all   on   a  productive   basis;   it 
was  the  old  apprenticeship  system  adapted 
to   the   needs    of   the   government   school. 
But    the    process    of    instruction    was    too 
slow    and    results    uneven    and    uncertain 
by   that   method    alone.      It   became   clear 
that  m  the  early  stages  of  the  instruction 
It    must    be    possible    to    make    sure    that 
every   student   received    instruction    in   all 
the    fundamental    elements    of    his    trade 
and  that  he  be  given  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  the  instructor  to  determine  the 
progress  of  the  student  at  any  time. 

These  considerations  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  non-productive  "instruc- 
tion shop"  as  a  preliminary  stage  in  the 
framing  of  mechanics.  It  was  only  in 
the  preliminary  stage,  yet  it  was  that 
preliminary  stage  that  was  copied  by  the 
United   States  and   France  and   England, 


and   in   many  cases  treated   as  though   it 
were  the  whole  preparation. 

The  work  in  the  instruction  shop  for 
wood  joinery  was  divided  into  three 
stages  (1)  tool  exercises  on  one  piece  of 
wood,  (2)  joints  involving  two  or  more 
pieces  of  wood,  (3)  complete  models  or 
useful  pieces— what  we  have  called  pro- 
jects. After  this  work  had  been  com- 
pleted, under  rigid  supervision  and  in- 
struction, the  student  was  then  sent  to 
the  "construction  shop,"  a  productive 
factory  where  orders  were  filled  for  the 
government. 

The   question    that   has    been   asked    in 
connection  with  the  discussion  of  produc- 
tive and  non-productive  work  in  teaching 
a   trade   is   "Will    history   repeat   itself?" 
If  we  wipe  off  the  slate  of  experience  and 
go  back  to  productive  work  only  will  we 
not  find  the  same  defects  in  the  all-pro- 
ductive  methods   that   Delia   Vas   found, 
and  that  some  of  the  corporation  schools 
have  recently  found,  and  then  rediscover 
what  educators  ought  to  know  already? 
We  heartily  approve  of  the  productive 
shop  in  its  proper  place  in  the  educational 
scheme;  in  fact,  we  believe  it  is  essential 
to  the  highest  t}'pe  of  vocational  instruc- 
tion.    But  we  also  believe  that  semi-pro- 
ductive   and    even    some    non-productive 
work  is  equally  essential  if  thoroness  and 
economy  are  desirable. 

OCCUPATION  THERAPY 

AT  A  meeting  called  bj^  Surgeon 
General  Gorgas  and  held  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
January  29th,  the  subject  of  training  re- 
construction aides  was  given  considera- 
tion. The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
Major  Henry  R.  Ha3^es  of  the  Sanitary 
Corps,  representing  the  Surgeon  General. 
The  others  present  were  Miss  Susan  C. 
Johnson  in  charge  of  courses  for  teachers 
of    occupation    therapy,     Teachers     Col- 
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lege,  New  York,  :\Irs.  Joel  C.  Gold- 
thwaite  of  Boston.  Mrs.  Herbert  Wads- 
worth  of  Avon,  N.  Y.,  and  Washington, 
D.  C.  Arthur  L.  Williston,  principal  of 
AVentworth  Institute,  Boston,  and  John 
C.  Brodhead,  associate  director  of  manual 
arts,  Boston. 

Miss  Johnson  presented  facts  concern- 
ing her  course  to  begin  February  6,  1918. 
(For  circular  of  information  apply  to 
the  Department  of  Nursing  and  Health, 
Teachers  College.)  Mrs.  Wadsworth 
presented  the  matter  of  subjects  to  be 
taught,  proportionate  time  for  each,  and 
the  question  of  program. 

The  meeting  dealt  with  interesting 
facts  relative  to  the  needs  of  such  work 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  to  be 
built  five  or  six  standard  orthopedic  hos- 
pitals, each  equipped  for  from  1500  to 
2000  patients,  and  the  problem  of  train- 
ing aides  for  teaching  bedside  occupations 
in  these  hospitals  is  a  branch  of  service  of 
particular  interest  to  craft  workers  and 
teachers. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  out  of  one 
million  men  in  the  field  there  will  be 
250,000  casualties,  50,000  of  which  will  be 
killed,  leaving  200,000  to  be  treated  in 
hospitals.  Of  these,  125,000  to  150,000 
will  be  cured  within  60  days  in  hospitals 
abroad.  Those  not  cured  in  this  time 
are  to  be  sent  home.  This  leaves  50,000 
to  75,000  to  be  treated  in  this  country;  but 
as  estimates  show  that  the  patient  personnel 
changes  every  four  months,  there  will  be 
12,500  to  17,000  to  be  cared  for  at  one 
time. 

In  Canada  it  has  been  found  that  three 
out  of  four  soldier  patients  profit  by  bed- 
side occupation.  In  a  New  York  hospital, 
treating  civilians  for  chronic  diseases,  it 
has  been  found  that  one  out  of  two  needs 
this  kind  of  work,  and  that  one  out  of 
three  will  make  products  of  commercial 
value.      Such    figures    carefully    gathered 


from  many  sources  make  it  possible  to 
anticipate  the  probable  needs  soon  to  con- 
front us  here  in  America. 

The  training  course  for  aides  which 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  will  be 
given  further  study  and  trial  by  Miss 
Johnson  who  will  send  a  revised  outline  to 
other  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
reactions.  The  final  draft  will  be  passed 
upon  by  Major  Hayes,  then  to  become 
authorized  by  the  government  as  an  estab- 
lished basis  for  a  training  course  through- 
out the  country  under  government 
management. 

Following  is  the  course  as  it  now  stands: 
The  training  will  be  for  ten  weeks  of 
five-and-a-half  seven-hour  daj's  each  week. 
The  day  is  to  be  divided  up  into  eight 
periods  of  about  fifty  minutes  each  with 
the  time  allotments  for  the  different  sub- 
jects as  follows: 

Weaving     56  periods 

Leather    work    34  periods 

Woodwork    (toys)     34  periods 

Basketry    ( reed )    34  periods 

Pasteboard  construction  and  elemen- 
tary   bookbinding    34  periods 

Hospital   routine    8  periods 

Invalid  teaching    30  periods 

Wood-carving  and  engraving   56  periods 

Principles   of    design    and   color    ap- 
plied   to    various    subjects    of    the 

course     56  periods 

Practice    work    48  periods 

Incidental    occupations    50  periods 

The  incidental  occupations  are  rug  and 
mat  work,  netting  and  cord  work,  knit- 
ting and  crocheting,  needlework,  stencil- 
ling and  block  printing,  modeling  with 
self-hardening  clay,  and  bead  work. 

In  the  selection  of  those  to  be  trained 
craft  workers,  teachers,  nurses,  and  social 
workers  will  be  chosen,  as  they  "are  most 
likely  to  have  the  kind  of  interest  and 
preparation  needed  for  a  basis  for  occu- 
pation therapy." 

Touching  upon  the  conditions  in  the 
hospitals  it  was  agreed  that  an  aide  would 
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be  on  duty  seven  hours  a  day,  four  of 
which  would  be  given  to  teaching.  A 
patient  shall  be  allowed  to  take  but  one 
major  and  one  minor  subject  at  any  one 
time.  An  instruction  period  should  not 
exceed  two  hours  in  length.  The  patients 
will  be  in  groups  of  ten  or  twelve  and  as 
each  aide  would  teach  two  sessions  daily 
she  would   instruct   from   20   to   24  men. 

The  suggested  pay  of  the  aides  is  $50 
a  month  and  expenses  in  this  country, 
and  $60  a  month  and  expenses  if  sent 
abroad.  In  large  hospitals  supervising 
aides  with  the  rank  of  head  nurse  will  be 
appointed.  While  the  teacher  aides  may 
be  trained  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  the  supervising  aides  will  receive 
their  training  in  a  large  school  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Such  a  program  relative  to  but  one 
part  of  a  big  work  leads  one  to  realize  to 
some  extent  the  forces  which  are  at  work 
preparatory  to  meeting  the  urgent  de- 
mands the  war  has  put  upon  us. 

WAR  RELIEF  WORK 

AT  THE  recent  meeting  of  the 
Vocational  Educational  Associa- 
tion of  the  Middle  West  considerable 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  educational 
value  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Work,  and 
several  examples  of  such  work  were  on 
display.  But,  generally  speaking,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  schools  are  still  trying  to 
find  things  to  do  that  will  help  win  the 
war.  Pupils  and  teachers  want  to  render 
service,  but  they  don't  know  just  what 
to  do;  they  don't  know  what  will  be 
acceptable.  It  has  evidently  been  neces- 
sary for  the  schools  to  prove  that  they 
can  do  things  before  getting  much  en- 
couragement from  headquarters.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  it  is  believed  that  oppor- 
tunities for  real  service  within  the  scope 
of  the  schools  will  present  themselves. 

One  caution  was  emphasized  several 
times   at   the   Chicago   meeting:      "Don't 
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spend  money  to  make  things  in  quantity 
for  the  Red  Cross  until  you  are  assured 
they  will  be  wanted.  Don't  send  things 
that  have  been  made  until  you  have 
reason  to  know  they  will  be  gladly 
received.  And  don't  expect  the  Red 
Cross  to  pay  for  the  materials  you  use 
unless  official  assurance  has  been  given." 

With  these  cautions  we  are  glad  to 
print  the  following  list  of  "constructive 
activities  of  school  children  for  war 
relief"  which  has  been  prepared  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Marten,  director  of  manual  arts 
at  the  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose, 
California : 

FIRST    AND   SECOND   GRADES: 

Checker  boards  and  checkers  with  envelope  in 
which  to  put  the  checkers,  or  case  in  which 
to  put  both  board  and  checkers.  Boards 
made  with  woven  strips,  checkered  wall 
paper  or  oil  cloth  mounted  on  cardboard  or 
wood. 

Cutting  of  paper  dolls  and  making  of  envelope 
to  hold  same,  these  to  be  put  in  the  pockets 
of   the   dresses  of   refugee   children. 

Scrap  books  of  muslin  and  paper  covers  (sug- 
gested size  7"x9"),  for  the  refugee  children, 

Cutting  pictures  from  magazines  and  mounting 
them    in    scrap   books. 

Map  and  post  card  picture  puzzles^  with  en- 
velope or  case  to  hold  same. 

Scraping  lint  and  snipping  and  tearing  scraps 
for  comfort  pillows. 

Collecting  canceled  stamps  from  envelopes, 
sorting  colors,  and  tying  in  packages  of  10, 
and  these  in  packages  of  100.  The  older 
children  can  peel  the  stamps  from  the  enve- 
lopes. They  must  not  be  soaked  or  steamed 
off. 

cupping  cases  of  paper  in  which  to  collect 
news  clippings  and  forward  to  the  men  at 
the   front. 

Knitting  of  small  squares — such  as  4"  for  babv 
bootees  or  afghans,  to  be  made  up  by  older 
children. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES: 

Scrap  books  with  paper  or  board  covers  for 
short  stories,  jokes  and  pictures  (size  sug- 
gested size  7"x9"),  for  the  refugee  children. 

Portfolios    for    stationery,    of    heavy    paper    or 

cloth. 
Address  books  to  go  with  portfolio. 
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Stamp  books  to  go  with  portfolio. 

Calctiiiur  tin  J  blotter  pads  to  go  with  portfolio. 

Pin   balls. 

?\eedle  cases. 

Knittirit;  needles  of  dowels  or   willow. 

Map  or  picture  puzzle  witli  case  or  box  to 
hold  same.  (This  may  be  of  tiiiii  wood  oi 
cardboard   made   witii   the   coping  saw.) 

Dominoes,  with  cardboard   box   to  hold  same. 

C/tecker  board  and  men  with  case  to  hold  same. 

Solitaire  board. 

Cribbage  score  board. 

Scaing  problems  for  hospitals  and  refugees,  «> 
outlined  in  the  Red  Cross  pamphlets. 

Knitting  problems  such  as  baby  bootees,  wash 
cloths.   s()uares  for  baby's  afghans,  caps,  etc. 

Gun  ^vipes. 

Ambulance  pillo-zis  13"xl7"  and  ]6"x20"  of 
1  lb.  eacli.  Covering  of  unbleached  muslin 
to  contain  2/3  cut-up  scraps  of  goods  of  any 
clean  materials  of  fast  color  and  13  shredded 
tissue  paper  (old  patterns,  fruit  wrappings, 
etc.).  Tissue   paper   shredded,   not   cut. 

GRAMMAR    GRADES    AND    HIGH    SCHOOL: 

Seiving    problems    as    suggested    in    A.    R.    C. 

pamphlets. 
Knitting   problems   such    as   wristlets,    mufflers. 

socks,  etc.  A.  R.  C.  400. 
Packing  cases  for  Red  Cross,  24"x24"x36"  out- 
side   measurements,    of    wood     %"    or     %" 
thick,   (if  for  abroad,  make  ends  reinforced). 
Keel  for  'winding  yarn. 
Knitting    needles    (see    A.    R.    C.    400). 
Stocking    knitting    frame    (see    Industrial    Arts 

Magazine,  Feb.  1918). 
Pin  balls. 

Map    and   picture   puzzles,   using   coping    saws. 
Case  or  box  for  above.. 
Games  such  as: — 

Checker     boards     of     wood,     and     checkers. 
Folded   board   of   cardboard    and   of   wood. 
Puzzles    (to   pack   flat). 

Chess  board  and  men — of  round  discs — with 
the  men  drawn  or  printed  on. 
Solitaire  boards. 
Cribbage  score  boards. 
Ring-toss  games. 
Bean-bag  games. 
Ping  pong  sets. 
Box  ball  sets. 
Case  or  box  for  above. 
Mechanical  puzzles. 
Splints  of  basswood  and  Yucca  pine  wood    (cut 


according  to  Red   Cross  specifications:  lengtli 

I'Va",  width   iVi".  thickness  3/32"). 
Crutches     (from    models    obtained    from    drug 

store). 
Hospital    trays     (from     models    obtained     from 
hospitals  or  Walter's  Surgical  Supply  House). 
Stretchers     (according  to  military  specifications). 
Canes    (any    good    strong   wood    with    crook). 
l.oni'alescent   can-vas   chairs. 
Back     rests     for     convalescent     patients     (Flat 

boards  32"  long,  18"  wide  and  11/2"  thick). 
Bedside    chart   holders    (models    obtained    from 

the  Hospital   Supply  Store). 
Bed  trays. 
Bed  cages. 
.-Apparatus     for    outdoor    sports    and    athletics 

such   as: — 
Baseball  bats, 
Jumping  standards. 
Bird  cages  for  Y.   M.   C.  A.  Building. 
Flmcer  boxes  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 
Chess   men    (turning  problems). 

TO   MEET   THE   SHORTAGE   OF   INDUS- 
TRIAL TEACHERS 

C"^  LEVELAND  is  trying  to  meet 
_J  the  shortage  of  industrial  teachers 
b}'  training  such  teachers  in  her  own 
schools.  The  problem  is  a  very  definite 
one,  that  of  training  young  men  to  teach 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes  in 
manual  training  centers. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester,  February  1,  senior  boys  in  the 
technical  high  schools  have  been  offered 
a  course  looking  toward  preparation  for 
teaching  industrial  subjects.  Applicants 
for  the  course  must  be  at  least  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Work  in  preparation  for 
teaching  will  be  substituted  for  other 
school  subjects,  and  pupils  will  receive 
credit  toward  graduation  from  the  techni- 
cal high  schools.  Those  who  graduate 
from  this  modified  course  in  June  and 
wish  to  continue  the  work,  will  take  a  six 
weeks'  course  in  the  summer  School  of 
Education.  Those  who  satisfactorily  com- 
plete the  summer  work  will  be  given  posi- 
tions in  September,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  shall  make  further  prepara- 
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tion  for  teaching  thru  extension  and 
summer  courses. 

The  time  given  to  professional  work 
thru  the  closing  semester  of  the  technical 
high  school  will  be  two  forty-five-minute 
periods  each  daj^  In  the  summer  school 
three  or  four  hours  daily  will  be  required. 

The  work  will  include  psychology,  his- 
tory and  organization  of  industrial  work, 
advanced  woodwork  for  technical  skill, 
and  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing 
and  elementary  woodwork  with  parti- 
cular reference  to  teaching  in  elementary 
schools. 

About  twenty-five  young  men  have 
enrolled  for  the  course. 


TECHNICALLY  TRAINED  MEN  NEEDED 

JUST  as  we  go  to  press  a  call  comes 
from  the  ordnance  department  of  the 
Army  for  men  for  clerical,  testing,  draft- 
ing, inspection  and  mechanical  trades  posi- 
tions. The  salaries  for  some  of  these  are 
as  high  as  $2,400  a  year ;  many  of  them 
pay  $1,500.  In  the  list  we  notice  500 
mechanical  draftsmen  at  from  $800  to 
$1,800  a  year;  200  "engineers  of  tests  of 
ordnance  material"  at  $1,500  to  $2,400; 
200  assistant  engineers  at  from  $1,000  to 
$1,500;  and  more  than  2,500  positions  as 
inspectors  of  ammunition,  and  materials 
and  machine  parts  of  guns,  etc.,  etc. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE 


IMPORTANT    CONFERENCES. 

THE  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  called  a  conference  of 
presidents  of  colleges  and  deans  of  engin- 
eering schools  in  Washington  on  January 
11th,  to  consider  the  service  which  these 
institutions  may  render  in  carrying  out  an 
emergency  program  for  training  skilled 
men  needed  in  the  army  and  in  industries 
engaged  on  war  contracts.  More  than  a 
hundred  delegates  were  present,  and  there 
was  enthusiastic  response  to  the  appeal  for 
cooperation. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference,  which 
lasted  all  day,  resolutions  were  adopted 
covering  the  following  main  points  :  ( 1 ) 
Urging  the  Secretary  of  War  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  creating  a  board  or 
ccBTimittee  to  deal  with  the  special 
problem  of  providing  the  skilled  mechanics 
needed;  (2)  Recommending  that  such 
board  or  committee  work,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, thru  existing  educational  agencies, 
with  authority  to  utilize  available  facili- 
ties  and   machinery;    (3)    Recommending 


that  an  adequate  appropriation  for  the 
purposes  contemplated  be  made  immedi- 
ately available;  (4)  Recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  drafting  the 
requisite  number  of  men,  and  detailing 
them  to  selected  institutions  for  specified 
training,  on  pay  and  subsistence;  (5) 
Recommending  the  adoption  of  the  princi- 
ple of  reimbursing  the  institutions  con- 
cerned for  the  necessary  cost  of  instruc- 
tion furnished;  (6)  Recommending  that 
instructors  needed  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  technical  courses  be  not  removed  from 
the  institutions  by  the  operation  of  the 
draft. 

For  the  purpose  of  gathering  informa- 
tion concerning  the  facilities  available  for 
use  in  the  proposed  program,  a  question- 
naire was  submitted  to  the  delegates  pres- 
ent by  the  Federal  Board,  and  later  mailed 
to  other  institutions  not  represented  in  the 
conference. 

On  January  1 7th  a  similar  conference 
was  held  with  representatives  of  trade 
and  industrial  schools  of  secondary  grade, 
and  with  similar  satisfactory  results. 
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Up  to  the  time  of  writing  official  an- 
nouncement had  not  been  made  of  the 
proposed  action  on  the  resolution  submit- 
ted, but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  vig- 
orous measures  will  be  taken  to  deal  w  ith 
this  emergency  along  broad  lines. 

MOBILIZATION   OF  LABOR  RESOURCES. 

CLOSELY'  associated  with  the  prob- 
lem of  creating  new  reserve  of 
skilled  workers  is  that  of  mobilizing  effect- 
ively the  forces  already  in  existence.  An 
important  move  in  this  direction  has  been 
made  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  in  the 
organization  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  which  has  set  as  its  goal 
the  mobilization  of  3,000,000  workers  in 
various  trades  and  occupations. 

The  chief  of  the  new  bureau  is  J.  B. 
Densmore,  of  Montana,  who  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  been  solicitor  for  the  de- 
partment. He  will  have  two  assistant 
directors  of  employment,  Charles  T. 
Clayton,  of  Maryland,  formerly  private 
secretary  to  Secretary  Wilson,  and  Robert 
Watson,  of  Massachusetts,  formerly  chief 
clerk  of  the  department. 

Plans  have  been  laid  for  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  this  service,  in  preparation  for 
recruiting  the  workers  needed  to  carry  on 
the  industrial  and  commercial  activities 
required  to  support  the  military  forces  in 
the  war.  Solution  of  the  labor  shortage 
by  this  means  is  proposed  by  the  depart- 
ment and  the  co-operating  labor  organiza- 
tions in  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  con- 
scription of  labor  is  necessary. 

One  early  result  is  expected  to  be  the 
placing  of  400,000  mechanics  in  shipbuild- 
ing plants  to  aid  in  hurrying  to  completion 
the  merchant  marine  program. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted 
from  an  official  statement  outlining  the 
organization  plans  of  the  new  service: 

"The  United  States  Employment  Service  has 
been  divorced  from  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
under   whose   control    it   has   been    since    its   es- 


tablishment, and  made  a  separate  arm  of  the 
Department,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  war-prosecuting  organizations  of  the 
national  government. 

"Thru  the  utilization  of  existing  and  pro- 
jected federal,  state,  and  municipal  employ- 
ment offices,  and  the  labor-supplying  facilities 
of  the  various  state  councils  of  defense,  the  fed- 
eral employment  service  will  cover  the  entire 
continent  with  a  network  of  interrelated  labor 
exchanges. 

"These  will  'recruit'  and  transfer  workers 
from  one  section  to  another  and  eliminate  the 
present  chaotic  situation  of  a  surplus  of  work- 
ers in  one   region    and  a  shortage  in   another." 

BOYS'    WORKING    RESERVE. 

ANOTHER  factor  in  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  nation's  labor  forces 
that  is  of  more  significance  than  many 
people  realize  is  the  United  States  Boys' 
Working  Reserve.  The  avowed  object 
of  this  movement  is  the  "mobilization  of 
all  boys  in  the  country  of  high  school 
age."  Expressed  in  these  terms,  the  ob- 
ject in  view  is  capable  of  being  misunder- 
stood. Indeed,  apprehension  exists  in 
some  quarters  that  the  Working  Reserve 
has  designs  on  the  schools  themselves.  It 
is  true  that  some  persons  in  their  excite- 
ment have  urged  the  suggestion  that  all 
high  schools  be  closed  in  order  that  boys 
may  be  released  for  various  types  of  hypo- 
thetical activities.  It  has  been  stated  offi- 
cially, however,  that  this  suggestion  is  no 
part  of  the  program  of  the  Boys'  Work- 
ing Reserve. 

In  the  official  bulletin  issued  by  the  Re- 
serve, boys  are  urged  not  to  quit  school. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  seeking  of  op- 
portunities for  service  outside  of  school 
hours. 

No  boy  should  leave  his  studies  to  go  to 
work  unless  he  has  been  so  advised  by  his 
teacher  and  by  his  school  superintendent.  The 
future  of  the  United  States  depends  upon  the 
citizen  of  tomorrow  being  an  educated  and  en- 
lightened man.  Plainly  the  duty  of  the  young 
man  is  to  prepare  himself  for  citizenship.  But 
in  his  vacation  time  and  in  his  leisure  hours  hf 
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should  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  service 
of  the  nation. 

The  United  States  Boys'  Working  Re- 
serve is  an  army  of  patriotic  youths  who 
are  16  years  of  age  or  over,  and  under  21 
years  of  age,  organized  under  the  Federal 
Department  of  Labor.  Its  purpose  is 
stated  to  be  to  assist  in  meeting  "the 
shortage  of  labor  made  acute,  and  rapidly 
growing  to  be  very  serious  indeed,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  millions  of  men  from  farm 
and  shop  for  the  army  and  navy  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  of  other 
things  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Great  War." 

Organized  in  May,  1917,  the  Boys' 
Working  Reserve  has  already  established 
co-operative  working  relations  in  42  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  displace  or  disrupt  existing  or- 
ganizations, but  to  utilize  and  co-operate 
with  them.  We  believe  that  school  offi- 
cers will  do  well  to  examine  carefully  its 
purposes  and  methods,  and  to  co-operate  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent. 

WAR     SERVICE     CALL     TO     MANUAL 
TRAINING     CLASSES. 

DIRECTORS  and  instructors  of 
manual  training  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
allowed  to  organize  their  shops  and  stu- 
dents so  as  to  make  some  tangible  and 
useful  contribution  in  the  war  emergency. 
An  entering  wedge  has  been  found.  Or, 
to  use  another  figure,  a  place  has  been 
found  where  the  camel  can  get  his  nose 
under  the  edge  of  the  tent.  We  hope  he 
succeeds  in  getting  all  the  way  in,  and 
that  before  long  the  boys  in  the  manual 
training  classes  everywhere  will  be  "in 
on"  some  real  war  emergency  work  that 
will  count  for  at  least  as  much  as  what 
the  girls  in  the  home  economics  classes 
have  been  doing  in  Red  Cross  and  other 
activities  for  months  past. 


As  the  culmination  of  numerous  sug- 
gestions, and  after  conferences  with  ap- 
propriate committees,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  has  been  authorized  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Army  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  will  be  delighted  to 
accept  gifts  of  checker  tables  from  manual 
training  schools  or  departments.  The 
Association  is  not  in  position  to  furnish 
money  to  pay  for  materials,  but  will  pay 
freight  charges  if  tables  are  packed  and 
shipped  in  accordance  with  directions 
furnished. 

We  predict  that  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  boys  having  the  requisite  skill  to  meet 
the  exacting  standards  which  have  been 
set  up,  who,  with  their  teachers,  will  re- 
spond enthusiastically  to  the  opportunity 
offered.  And  the  product  will  not  only  be 
gratifying  to  the  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
the  soldier  boys  who  will  use  it,  and  a 
source  of  justifiable  pride  to  the  school 
authorities,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  prove  an  indication  of  the 
importance  of  an  hitherto  untapped  source 
of  supplies  concerning  which  there  has 
been  too  much  ignorance  or  skepticism. 

A  circular  letter  describing  the  plan  has 
been  prepared  and  distributed  widely  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education.  According  to 
this  letter,  there  are  32  Army  Canton- 
ments with  a  total  of  500  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings  already  erected  or  projected. 
Each  of  these  buildings  can  use  to  ad- 
vantage from  eight  to  ten  tables;  a  total 
of  5,000  tables.  It  is  hoped  that  several 
hundred  schools  or  departments  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  requirements,  and  will- 
ing to  donate  the  materials  and  labor,  and 
furnish  from  one  to  ten  tables  per  school. 

The  letter  includes  a  dimensioned  work- 
ing drawing  of  the  checker  table,  prepared 
from  a  design  submitted  by  Professor  Ira 
S.  Griffith,  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
'together  with  full  details  and  specifica- 
tions. 


OPEN  QUESTIONS 

"There  is  more  to  he  sitid  on  this  subject." 


HOW  TO   KEEP  A   CHECK  ON  TOOLS 
Mr.   Editor:— 

We  have  a  gixid  set  of  haiui  tools,  but  tliere 
is  no  way  of  clieckiiisi  them  unless  we  build 
a  tool  room  and  give  out  the  tools  each  day. 
They  are  now  on  double  benches  and  are 
borrowed  contiiuiall\.  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
plan  for  each  bench  to  have  a  locked  drawer, 
and  let  out  the  key  by  the  deposit  method  ? 
Is  there  any  better  plan  than  to  keep  all  sup- 
ply tools  behind  a  grating  and  have  them  is- 
sued by  the  check  method?  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  this  subject  discussed  by  someone  who 
has  a  larger  experience.  J.   D. 

THE    CHECK    SYSTEM    IN    THE    HIGH 

SCHOOL   SHOP 
Dear  Mr.  Editor : — 

In  the  October  number,  in  the  report  of 
Deerfield-Shields  Township  High  School,  Mr. 
Schneider  told  of  a  general  tool  room  for  the 
woodworking  tools,  and  a  system  of  giving 
out  tools  for  checks,  and  thereby  keeping  a 
record   of   loss   and   breakage. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  definite  informa- 
tion of  how  this  system  is  carried  out,  and 
with  what  results. 

I  think  this  the  most  efficient  system  of 
handling  tools  in  a  high  school  manual  train- 
ing shop,  and  am  using  it  in  my  shop,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  this  plan  discussed  in  the 
Open  Questions  and  would  appreciate  infor- 
mation  and   suggestions  from   other   schools. 

Yours  truly, 
Drumright,  Okla.  — Paul  B.  Hunter. 


riiis  scheme  was  followed  by  having  all 
individual  tools  for  the  bench  placed  system- 
atically in  the  top  drawer  of  the  bench,  the 
same  set  of  tools  being  used  by  all  students 
using  the  same  bench.  The  general  tools  were 
still  on  the  wall  panel.  This  scheme  was  un- 
satisfactory because  the  tools  were  often 
thrown  in  most  carelessly,  causing  damage; 
and  drawers  became  littered  with  shavings 
and  other  waste  material  because  they  were 
usually  left  open.  It  also  became  rather  diffi- 
cult to  place  the  responsibility  for  loss  and 
breakage    immediately    and    definitely. 

This  scheme  was  then  followed  by  having 
all  individual  tools  numbered,  arranged  in  sets, 
each  set  in  a  box  or  tray  correspondingly 
numbered,  and  kept  in  a  separate  room.  From 
there  they  were  given  out,  in  complete  sets, 
by  the  instructor  or  one  of  the  students.  This 
was  unsatisfactory  because  the  tools  were 
never  in  order  in  the  box,  it  took  much  time 
to  check  over  each  set  of  ten,  namely  two 
planes,  four  chisels,  back  saw,  gage,  rule  and 
try-square,  as  they  were  turned  in,  and  gen- 
eral tools  were  still  found  lying  about  the 
shop  to  some  extent.  Also,  a  student  was 
obliged  to  have  the  box  of  ten  tools  on  his 
bench  when  he  probably  needed  only  two  or 
three,  thus  interfering  with  the  working  space 
and  quite  frequently  the  box  with  all  the 
tools  was  pushed  off  onto  the  floor,  causing 
excessive    breakage    and    much    disturbance. 

At  about  this  stage  we  were  ready  to  move 
into  our  new  industrial  arts  building.  Here 
had    been    provided     a    room    about    five    feet 


Upon     receiving    the     above    letter    we      wide    and   fourteen    feet   long    as    a    tool    room 


wrote  immediately  to  Mr.  Schneider  for 
a  further  statement  of  his  tool  room 
system.     The  following  is  his  reply: — 

The  check  system  as  used  at  the  present  time 
in  the  shops  of  the  Deerfield-Shields  high 
school  is  the  result  of  six  years  or  more  of 
experimenting.      We  began  where   most  others 


for  the  woodworking  department,  and  another 
about  six  feet  by  eight  feet  for  the  metal  work- 
ing shops.  All  tools  were  placed  on  panels  on 
three  sides  of  the  room,  the  remaining  short 
side  being  open  toward  the  shop,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  a  counter  with 
drawers  underneath  and  wire  mesh  partition 
above.       It   was    a    surprise    to    us    to    see    how 


begin;   that  is,  having  all   the  individual   tools       small  a  space  was  really  needed  to  place  tools 


on  top  of  the  bench  and  at  the  back  of  the 
bench  on  a  rack,  and  all  the  general  tools  on 
a  wall  panel.  This  was  found  unsatisfactory 
for  various  reasons,  chief  among  which  were 
the  difficulty  in  keeping  all  tools  in  the  proper 
places  and  the  fact  that  six  or  eight  of  the  ten 


for  classes  of  twenty-four  students  in  wood- 
\vork.  The  tools  most  frequently  needed,  such 
as  planes,  hammers,  rules,  squares,  saws,  etc., 
were  placed  near  the  front  or  counter,  while 
such  as  gouges,  plows,  compass  saw,  dividers 
etc.,    were    placed    toward    the    rear.       Besides 


tools   were   only    in   the    way    the    greater    part       space    for    all    the    tools,    we    found    room    for 
of  the  time.  nails,  screws,  dowels,  stains,  shellac,  varnish, — 
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in    fact,    all     the    many    little    things     usually 
placed   anywhere   about  the   shop. 

When  we  were  ready  to  begin  work  each 
student  was  provided  with  a  key  to  a  drawer 
of  his  bench,  five  numbered  checks,  and  a 
plane  blade.  For  these  he  deposited  fifty 
cents  as  a  guarantee  against  loss  or  breakage. 
Then  when  he  wished  any  tools  he  called  for 
ihem  at  the  tool-room  window,  giving  a  check 
for  each  tool  received,  which  check  was 
placed  on  the  same  hook  or  nail  from  which 
the  tool  was  removed,  or  as  in  the  case  of 
augers  or  chisels,  on  a  hook  directly  under  the 
space  occupied  by  the  tool.  In  this  way  we 
could  tell  exactly  which  student  had  whicli 
tool. 

When  tools  were  brought  back,  checks  were 
returned  to  the  student  and  for  any  tool  which 
failed  to  come  back  we  had  a  numbered  check 
in  its  place,  so  we  could  know  definitely  just 
who  received  the  tool  from  the  tool  room. 
Furthermore,  any  breakages  would  also  be  dis- 
covered  at  this  time  if  not  previously  reported. 

This  system  worked  out  very  well  as  com- 
pared to  our  former  experiments,  but  we  still 
found    the    following    defects: — 

1.  The  boys  lost  checks  or  keys. 

2.  Checks  or  keys  were  left  at  home  very 
frequently. 

3.  Stain,  shellac,  and  varnish  pots,  for 
which  we  had  not  been  requiring  checks,  were 
left  on  the  bench  of  the  finishing  room,  usually 
uncovered. 

4.  Slight  breakages  were  often  overlooked 
in  the  haste  of  receiving  tools  and  probably  not 
discovered   until   some   days   later. 

5.  Nails  and  screws  were  taken  out  in 
larger  quantities  than  necessary  and  most  fre- 
quently those  left  over  were  thrown  onto  the 
floor  when  cleaning  up,  resulting  in  a  distinct 
waste   of   these   supplies. 

To  overcome  the  above  defects,  we  instituted 
the    following   changes    and    additions: — 

1-2.  Each  set  of  five  checks  was  placed  on 
a  suitable  key  ring  which  already  contained 
the  key  for  the  student's  drawer,  so  that  checks 
could  be  removed  without  interfering  with 
the  key.  (Note — not  every  key  ring  is  suitable, 
the  old  type  of  split  ring  will  not  do  at  all 
as  it  breaks  to  easily  and  requires  too  much 
time  for  the  removal  and  replacing  of  the 
checks). 

A  suitable  cabinet  was  built  and  installed 
near  the  tool  room,  where  all  keys  and  checks 
are  kept   at   all   times   except  when  the  student 


is    in    class.       In    other    words,    the    keys    and 
checks   are   never   removed   from   the   shop. 

3.  Stain,  of  which  we  use  ten  or  more 
kinds,  and  shellac,  varnish  and  filler,  are 
given  out  for  checks,  just  as  tools,  and  must 
be  returned  before  the  student  leaves  the  shop, 
as  his  check  tells  the  story  if  he  fails  to  claim 
it.  This  saves  much  waste  by  evaporation. 
Furthermore,  the  tool-room  keeper  is  required 
to  enter  on  his  daily  tool-room  report  the  name 
of  each  student  to  whom  finishing  material  is 
issued,  the  name  of  the  material,  and  the  name 
of  the  object  on  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

4.  The  tool-room  keeper  makes  a  daily  in- 
spection of  all  the  tools,  and  enters  on  his  re- 
port such  as  are  damaged  or  missing,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  damaged  or  lost  by  the 
class  which  he  has  just  served.  Any  tools  not 
accounted  for  in  this  way  are  charged  to  him 
and  he  must  make  good  the  loss  before  he  can 
continue  the  work  in  the  course. 

5.  Nails  are  handed  out  in  a  small  box, 
for  a  check,  and  the  box  with  the  left-over 
nails  is  returned  in  order  to  redeem  the  check. 
Screws  are  handed  out  and  charged  by  the 
tool-room  keeper  to  the  student  on  the  daily 
tool-room  report,  which  he  must  sign  and  hand 
to   the   instructor  before   he   leaves. 

So  far  everything  works  well.  The  onlv 
small  defect  now  consists  in  having  some  for- 
getful student  take  his  ke3-s  and  checks  with 
him,  or  leave  with  only  three  or  four  checks 
on  his  ring.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  when  he 
forgets  to  clean  his  bench  or  put  away  his 
work,  he  is  fined  a  small  sum.  This  is  de- 
ducted from  his  fifty-cent  deposit,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  of  books  relating  to  shop 
work.  Repeated  offenses  also  help  to  lower 
his  grade  for  the  work  done. 

Each  student  takes  his  turn  of  serving  in 
the  tool  room  for  one  week  during  the  semes- 
ter, and  the  job  is  usually  awaited  with  con- 
siderable pleasure. 

Students  in  pattern  making  receive,  besides 
the  plane  blade,  a  set  of  four  long  bevel-edge 
chisels  and  a  set  of  five  turning  tools,  all 
ground  especially  for  work  in  pine.  These  he 
may  keep  wherever  he  choses  and  they  are 
charged    up    to   him. 

The  tools  in  the  machine  shop  are  handled 
in  a  similar  manner,  except  that  each  student 
has  for  his  individual  use  a  No.  2  "Carr"  tool 
and  a  forged  right-hand  and  left-hand  side 
tool.  We  have  found  that  in  the  last  two  in- 
stances this  is  the  better  way. 
Highland  Park,  111.        — Rob't  W.  Schneider. 


SHOP  NOTES  AND  PROBLEMS 


Albert  F.  Siepert,  Editor. 


A    VARIETY    WOOD   PLANING   JIG 

THE  fixture  or  jig  sliown  in  tlie  accom- 
panying drawing  and  photograpli  is  de 
signed  to  hold  one  or  more  pieces  of  wood 
while  planing  the  edges  straight  and  stjuare. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  contributor  the  use  of 
this  jig  (a)  reduces  labor  to  a  minimum,  (b) 
increases  production,  (c)  improves  the  qualitv 
of  the  model  and  (d)  aids  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  knack  of  planing. 

Tlie    mill    hill    for    making   the   jig   is   as   fol- 
lows : — 


VARIETY   PLANING   JIG. 

1    piece    1"    X    12"    x    40"    oak    C 

1  piece    1"    X      5"    x   40"    oak    D 

2  pieces    1"   x    1^"   x    ll"  oak   E 

1  piece    %"   X    IV2"   x   3  5"   oak    F 

2  pieces  %"  x  1V2"  x  15"  oak  B 
1  piece  %"  X  UA"  X  2V2"  oak  H 
Two  %"  X  1%"  sq.  head  stove  bolts 


Two  %"  wing  nuts  with  washers 
Ten  iy2"  No.  10  flat-head  screws 
Two   %"   flat   head   screws. 


piano   lamp. 

Assembly  of  Jig 

Bore  %"  hole  at  A  (end  view  of  jig)  for 
14"  square-head  bolt  fitted  with  wing  nut  and 
washer  to  clamp  pieces  B  to  inside  of  fixture. 
Pieces  B  are  also  fastened  to  F  by  means  of 
flat-head  screws  as  shown  at  G.  E  is  fastened 
to  C  and  D  with  screws  and  glue.  C  and  D 
are  rabbeted  to  receive  the  jack  plane  (see 
side  view  of  jig). 

Use  of  Jig 
Put  one  end  of  jig  in  a  bench  vise,  the  other 
being  held  by  a  prop.  The  pieces  to  be  planed 
are  placed  on  edge  between  C  and  D,  resting 
on  F  and  held  in  the  45°  angle  of  block  H.  A 
small  wedge  may  be  fixed  to  hold  the  pieces 
in  place  while  drawing  back  the  plane  for  a 
second  cut. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  —J.  Garfield  Ruby. 
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THE    WORKMEN     AND    THEIR       BIT. 
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PIANO  LAMP. 

This  project  is  popular  with  boys  of  the 
upper  grades  and  high-school  woodworking 
classes.  It  may  be  made  in  a  number  of  ways 
depending  upon  the  ability  of  the  workman. 
The  shaft  may  be  mitered  or  made  with  butt 
joints.  The  wire  is  intended  to  pass  thru  a 
hole  in  the  base  and  up  thru  the  hollow  shaft. 
Shade  and  light  fixtures  may  be  purchased  at 
pottery  shops  or  fixture  dealers. 
South  Haven,  Mich.  —Earl  R.  Gilbert, 

Director  Manual  Arts. 

RED    CROSS   PACKING   BOXES 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  Red 
Cross  packing  boxes  built  by  manual  training 
students  at  Middletown,  Ohio,  under  E.  R 
Juergens.  The  ends  of  the  boxes  are  24" 
square  and  they  are  39y2"  long.  The  wood 
is  yellow   pine,    %"  thick,  with   no   loose  knots. 


As  the  circular  saw  table  (see  cover  page), 
used  in  making  these  boxes,  was  built  to  cut 
stock  of  only  20"  in  length,  some  arrangement 
had  to  be  made  to  cut  the  sides  of  the  boxes. 
Two  holes  were  drilled  near  the  edge  of  the 
saw  table  and  countersunk.  A  2"  by  2"  piece 
of  stock  4'  long  was  screwed  to  the  table  in 
line  with  the  gage  on  the  table.  A  wooden 
clamp  on  this  piece  can  be  fastened  at  any 
required  length  beyond  20".  With  this  ar- 
rangement a  14'  board  can  be  placed  on  the 
saw  table  with  one  end  against  the  wooden 
clamp  and  can  be  cut  into  the  required  lengths. 
The  ends  were  cut  2'  long  and  any  waste  was 
used  for  the  two  cleats  on  each  end.  and  the 
two  cleats  on   the  cover. 

The  first  order  was  for  24  boxes  and  thev 
were  finished  in  three  days.  The  boys  liked  lo 
build  the  boxes,  and  especially  when  they  knew 
they  would  go  to   France. 
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Square  Hopper  Butt  Joint 


Square  Hopper  Mitre  Joint 
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MANUAL     TRAIMNG     MAGAZINE 


Method  of  Laying  Out  a  5quare  Hopper  Butt  Joint,  Fig. 
AND  A  Square   Hopper  Miter  Joint.  Fig. 2. 


Fig.  I 
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KIDDIE    CART 

A  popular  to\'  for  the  little  folks  is  shown 
in  the  drawing.  Hardwood  should  be  used 
for  the  wheels  and  steering  gear.  The  total 
height  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  child.  The 
Editor  has  found  a  satisfactory  height  can  be 
determined  by  measuring  length  of  child's  leg 
from  his  knee  to  the  ground,  and  then  making 
the  height  of  the  seat  to  correspond.  The 
drawing  was  contributed  by  William  Noyes, 
director   of   manual    arts,    Duluth,    Minn. 

A     STl'DY    OF    THE     SQUARE    HOPPER 

BUTT    AND    THE    SQUARE    HOPPER 

MITER  JOINTS 

The  hopper  joints  are  often  puzzling  to  the 
woodworker  and  the  "cut  and  try"  method  is 
sometimes  used  in  place  of  the  exact  method  of 
laying  out  and   cutting  to  the  line.   The  ortho- 


graphic projections  illustrate  one  method  of 
obtaining  the  angles  x  and  y,  to  be  laid  off 
OP  stock,  having  given  the  angle  A  of  the  de- 
sired slope.  The  drawing  shows  the  joint  with 
the  edges  of  the  pieces  left  square.  In  making 
the  joint  these  edges  should  be  beveled  before 
the  pieces  are  fastened  together. 

The  isometric  projections  show  brief  methods 
of  determining  on  a  piece  of  stock  the  end  aTid 
side  angles  of  the  two  forms  of  hopper  joints. 
Laying  out  with  bevels  set  to  the  angles  noh 
and  phr  and  cutting  to  the  lines  will  insure  a 
fit  and  will   result   in  the  slope  desired. 

In  concrete  work  the  hopper  joint  is  fre- 
(juently  applied  to  core  forms  where  consider- 
able draft  is  necessary.  It  is  also  applied  to 
carriage  seats,  wooden  trays,  bins,  and  to  the 
plancher  on  buildings. 
Boston,  Massachusetts.     — George   M.  Morris. 


At  every  turn.  iJic  hoy  is  s/ioivn,  not  only  Jio-zv  to  do  tlie 
ivork  that  the  blacksmith  must  knoiv  ho-zv  to  do,  hut  he  is  given 
the  ivhy  and  ivherefore  of  the  processes  v:hich  enter  into  the 
hlacksmithing  trade  and  must  he  mastered. 

— Said  of  Instruction  given  at  Hampton  Institute. 
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Industrial  Art  Text  Books,  by  Bonnie  E. 
Snow  and  Hugo  B.  Froelich.  The  Prang  Com- 
pany, New  York.  In  eight  parts — one  for 
each  of  the  eight  grades.  Size  of  each,  iVz 
X  10  in.,  72  pages. 

As  one  looks  over  this  series  of  books  and 
compares  it  with  the  drawing  books  of  twenty 
years  ago,  he  is  forced  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  art  education  in  the  elementary  schools 
has  changed  wonderfully  in  spirit  as  well  as 
in  subject-matter.  These  books  make  it  as 
clear  as  fine  illustrations  can  make  it,  that 
school  art  is  now  done  in  the  play  spirit,  as  it 
should  be.  At  last  the  schools  have  caught 
the  view-point  of  William  Morris's  definition 
of  art,  "Art  is  the  expression  of  man's  joy  in 
his  labor."  Art  is  no  longer  laboriously  strug- 
gling to  draw  parallel  lines,  circles  and  bi- 
lateral ornaments.  It  is  cutting  with  scissors, 
painting  bright  colors  with  a  brush,  arranging 
blocks  and  letters  and  jolly  bits  of  colored 
paper;  it  is  making  things^ — block  elephants, 
paper  dolls  of  all  tribes  and  nations,  toy  furni- 
ture to  fit  the  doll  families;  useful  rugs,  bags, 
kites,  books  and  baskets,  "cockatoo"  birds  and 
pendulum  ducks,  color  schemes  for  rooms,  de- 
signs for  dresses  and  hats,  and  many  more — 
all  in  the  play  spirit,  but  each  requiring 
thoughtful  planning  and  careful  work.  The 
ancient  stock  excuse,  "I  never  could  draw,  any- 
way," seems  impossible  in  the  atmosphere  cre- 
ated by  these  latest  textbooks  of  art  education. 
Drawing  is  not  omitted;  but  drawing  as  an 
end  has  given  way  to  selecting,  arranging, 
making,  beautifying — expressing  ideas  that  re- 
<]uire  drawing  as  a  means. 

The  Psychology  of  Drawing  ivith  Special 
Reference  to  Laboratory  Teaching,  by  Fred 
Carleton  Ayer,  professor  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon.  Warwick  &  York,  Balti- 
more, 1916.  Size,  5x71/^  inches;  186  pages; 
price,  $1.25. 

This  book  was  written  from  the  view-point 
of  a  scientist  rather  than  that  of  an  artist.  It 
represents  the  results  of  a  study  of  drawing 
as  a  device  in  laboratory  teaching.  It  includes, 
also,  a  survey  of  the  existing  literature  of  the 
psycholog}'   of   drawing. 

Cardboard  Construction,  by  J.  L.  Noll,  su- 
pervisor of  manual  training,  Altoona,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Published  by  the  author.  Size,  6%x8i4 
inches,  oblong;   30  pages. 


This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  plates  de- 
signed to  assist  the  teacher  in  giving  a  practi- 
cal course  of  cardboard  construction  and  ele- 
mentary mechanical  drawing  to  children  of  the 
elementary  school.  It  begins  with  elementary 
problems  in  mechanical  drawing  and  continues 
to  give  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  to  the  me- 
chanical drawing  side  of  the  work.  In  fact, 
the  drawing  is  made  so  strong  and  practical 
that  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  it  is 
a  course  in  elementary  drafting  made  inter- 
esting thru   its   application   in   cardboard   work. 

Negro  Education.  Volumes  I  and  II,  bv 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  Bulletins  38  and  39,  1916.  Price 
of  Vol.  I,  $1.00;    Vol.  II,  $1.25. 

These  volumes  constitute  the  most  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  private  and  higher  schools 
for  the  colored  people  of  this  country  that  has 
ever  been  made.  It  has  immediate  and  prac- 
tical value  of  a  very  high  degree.  Noteworthy 
elements  in  the  preparation  of  this  report  on 
Negro  education  are:  (1)  Collection  of  the 
facts  thru  personal  visitation  to  the  institutions 
described;  (2)  cooperation  of  public  and 
private  authorities;  (3)  the  constructive  pur- 
pose involved  in  the  study  and  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  information.  Every  school  reported 
upon  was  visited  by  one  or  more  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the 
larger  schools  were  studied  by  specialists  in 
different  types  of  education  These  agents  were 
selected  for  their  knowledge  of  the  various 
groups  of  citizens  interested  in  Negro  educa- 
tion ;  they  represented  the  South,  the  North,  and 
the  colored   race. 

Volume  I  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  Negro  education.  Each  chapter 
seeks,  first,  to  present  conditions  as  they  are, 
and  then  to  outline  "means  and  methods"  for 
the  increase  of  educational  facilities  and  the 
activity  under  consideration  Volume  II  pre- 
sents a  detailed  statement,  on  the  basis  of  a 
geographical  arrangement,  of  the  facts  pertain- 
ing to  colored  schools.  Every  private  and 
higher  school  for  which  any  information  was 
available  is  separately  described  in  this  volume. 
Each  of  the  Southern  States  is  represented  by 
a  separate  chapter,  the  private  colored  schools 
of  the  Northern  States  being  grouped  together 
in  the   last  chapter  of  the  volume. 
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The  first  volume  is  illustrated  with  plans 
of  Iniildings  and  grounds,  and  with  photo- 
graphs of  exteriors  and  interiors  of  school 
buildings.  The  second  vohime  contains  maps 
showing  the  per  capita  expenditure  for  white 
and  colored  children  in  Southern  States. 

The  publication  of  the  report  has  been  made 
possible  thru  the  cooperation  of  the  Phelps- 
Stokes   Fund- 

StanJtirJs  and  Conventions  —  Architectural 
Draziing.  by  Irving  G.  Koehler,  Cass  Tech- 
nical High  School,  Detroit.  Published  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  Detroit,  Mich.,  1917.  Size. 
6x8%    in.;   48   pages. 

This  pamphlet  was  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  the  Detroit  Manual  Training  Club,  Mr. 
Koehler  being  chairman.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
rather  extended  investigation.  It  covers  much 
more  than  one  would  expect  from  its  title.  It 
begins  with  certain  general  directions  such  as 
how  to  cut  drawing  sheets  of  standard  sizes 
from  a  36-inch  roll  of  paper  and  how  to  num- 
ber the  drawings.  Then  follows  directions 
for  the  lay-out  of  a  sheet,  conventional  lines, 
letters  figures  and  dimensions,  arrangement  of 
views  in  working  drawings,  scale,  methods  of 
representing  doors,  windows,  gas  and  electric 
fixtures,  etc.  The  order  of  procedure  in  making 
plans  and  elevations  is  given;  conventional 
symbols  for  various  materials  are  shown ;  also 
plumbing  and  heating  conventions  and  some 
useful   tables   of   sizes,   etc. 

The  compiling  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  valuable 
piece  of  work.  It  is  surprising  how  much  im- 
portant data  it  contains. 

Interior  Decoration  for  the  Small  Home,  by 
Amy  L.  Rolfe,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics, 
University  of  Montana.  Published  by  Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.,  New  York.,  1917.  Size,  5x7^2  in.; 
151   pages;  price,  $1.25. 

Everything  entering  into  the  subject  of  in- 
terior decoration  is  covered  in  this  book.  Its 
chief  charm,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  written  in  a  rather  popular  st>'le,  thus  mak- 
ing a  strong  appeal  to  the  homemaker  who  pos- 
sesses little  knowledge  of  this  art.  Furthermore 
the  author  has  treated  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  people  of  moderate  means,  who 
are  not  financially  able  to  employ  professional 
interior  decorators,  and  hence  have  more  need 
for  a  simple  guide.  The  author  has  been  care- 
ful to  give  also  the  reasons  for  the  choices  sug- 
gested,   thus    making    the    book    of    educational 


value.  The  references  at  the  end  of  each  chap- 
ter will  prove  helpful  to  anyone  desiring  to 
make  an  exhaustive  study  of  interior  decoration 
The  book  is  fully  illustrated. 

RECEIVED 

The  Public  School  System  of  San  Francisco, 
California.  Report  of  a  survey  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Bulletin  No.  46,  1917.  Issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D. 
C.  This  contains  a  chapter  on  manual  train-' 
ing,  one  on  vocational  education,  one  on 
industrial  art,  and  one  on  home  economics  edu- 
cation. 

Higher  Technical  Education  in  Foreign 
Countries,  by  Anna  Tollman  Smith  and  W.  S. 
Jesien,  Bulletin  No.  11,  1917.  Published  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  This  Bulletin  gives  information 
in  regard  to  standing  and  scope  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,   Austria,   Russia,   Japan   and    Canada. 

Visual  Instruction  Thru  Lantern  Slides  and 
Motion  Pictures,  by  N.  L.  Hoppingarner  and 
G.  S.  Wehrwein.  Bulletin  No.  1730.  Issued  by 
the    University   of   Texas,   Austin,   Texas. 

Institutions  in  the  United  States  Giving  In- 
struction in  Agriculture.  Compiled  by  A.  C. 
Monahan  and  C.  H.  Dye.  Bulletin  No.  34, 
1917.  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,    D.    C. 

Practice  Teaching  for  Teachers  in  Secon- 
dary Schools,  by  A.  R.  Mead.  Bulletin  No.  29, 
1917.  Issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  is  a  re- 
port of  a  study  of  institutions  with  teacher 
training   departments. 

JVhen  the  City  liny  Goes  to  the  Farm,  bv 
Eugene  Davenport,  dean  of  College  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Illinois.  This  is  Series  I 
of  Farm  Craft  Lessons  for  high  schools.  Is- 
sued by  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  120 
West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  This 
leaflet  was  written  for  the  United  States  Boys' 
Working  Reserve    of    Illinois. 

The  Money  Value  of  Education,  by  A.  Cas- 
well Ellis,  professor  of  philosophy  of  education, 
Universit>'  of  Texas.  Bulletin  No.  22,  1917, 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  This  bulletin  is  illus- 
trated with  a  large  number  of  interesting 
charts. 
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The  New  York  Study  Chair 
The  one   school   desk   which    meets  every 
requirement  of  modern  educational  work. 


HJVNNaN 

Tools 
For  Vocational  Schools 


Neither  good  work  nor  good  workmen  are  products  of 
poor  tools— Only  the  best  tools  made  are  good  enough 
tor  Vocational  Schools  in  which  skillful  and  accurate 
workmen  are  developed. 

The  Channon  Line  embraces 

Everything  for  the  School  Shop 

It  includes  all  of  the  standard  and  best  known  makes 
of  tools  and  instruments. 


MACHINERY,  TOOLS  and  SUPPLIES 
of  all  kinds  for  the 

MACHINE  SHOP,    STEEL    SHOP.   SMITH 

SHOP,  FOUNDRY,   WOODWORKER, 

DRAFTING  ROOM,   ETC. 

H.   Channon   Company,    Chicago. 


Teacher's 
!>  Demonstration 
Lathe  No.  218 


A  small  Shaper  and  Milling  Machine  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  school  work  as  the  work  is  neces- 
sarily small.   Small  work  can  best  be  done  on  a  small 

STEPTOE  SHAPER 

or 

MILLING  MACHINE 


They  will  produce  small  parts 
larger  machines. 

They  will  take  up  less  space. 

They  will  cost  less  money  and  you  can  buy 
more  of  them  with  the  same  appropriation. 

They  can  be  handled  easier  and  quicker  by  the 
student  than  the  larger,  heavier  types  of  machines, 
and  our  seventy-one  years  of  experience  with  thou- 
sands of  machines  in  use  giving  daily  satisfaction  are 
a  recommendation  for  our  product  that  you  should 
not  overlook  when  buying  your  equipment. 

JOHN  STEPTOE  CO. 
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IDEALS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  L.  G.  Weld, 

President  of  the  Pullman  Free  School  of  Manual  Training,  Pullman,  Illinois. 

The  folloiuing  statement  of  ideals  constituted  the  concluding  part  of  an  Address  on  "The 
Pullman  Free  School  of  Manual  Training"  presented  by  Dr.  IV eld  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Manual  Arts  Association,  held  at  Ottaava,  Illinois. — The  Editors. 


THE  time  has  gone  by  when  indus- 
trial education  stood  in  need  of 
vindication ;  but  there  are  still  adjust- 
ments to  be  made.  We  have  entered  and 
are  now  passing  through  an  educational 
revolution ;    the   spin    of    which   has    been 


develop  an  aptitude  for  those  studies  tra- 
ditionally known  as  cultural,  with  the 
result  that  he  is  prematurely  led  into  a 
sort  of  intellectual  blind  alley  from  which 
there  is  little  hope  of  his  ever  escaping. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be.     The  trade 


accelerated,   rather  than  retarded,  by  the      school    that   admits   the   boy  of    fourteen, 


world-war.  Are  we  quite  sure  that,  when 
we  have  stopped  spinning  and  when  some- 
thing like  equilibrium  has  been  restored — 
are  we  quite  sure  that  the  outcome  will 
prove  to  be  an  educational  uplift?  I  fear 
not — not  quite  sure.  Educational  stand- 
ards are  being  readjusted  and  educational 
values  reappraised.  Are  we  quite  sure 
that  the  new  standards  will  be  more 
rational  and  consistent  than  the  old,  that 
the  new  values  will  not  be  quoted  in  terms 
of  hard  coin  or  of  war-efficiency?  Per- 
haps not  quite  sure. 

I,   for  one,   have   been   persuaded — had 


say,  and  keeps  him  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  at  the  workbench  or  the  machine, 
teaching  him  a  little  English  in  a  half- 
hearted way  that  he  may  know  how  to 
spell  the  names  of  the  tools  and  materials 
of  his  craft,  a  little  arithmetic  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  its  application  to  his 
specific  work,  a  little  drawing  that  he 
may  be  able  to  read  blueprints  furnished 
him  b}^  someone  "higher  up,"  a  little  per- 
sonal hygiene  that  he  may  keep  himself  in 
good  working  condition,  a  little  civil  gov- 
ernment in  the  hope  that  it  may  deter 
him   from  becoming  a  red  anarchist,   and 


been  persuaded  before  August,  1914 — that      neglecting  to  teach  him  anything  that  tends 


the  trade  school  as  exemplified  in  the  com- 
plex German  system,  and  as  it  was  being 
rather  widely  copied  in  this  country,  has 
some  very  serious  defects.  I  would  specif- 
ically charge  that  it  tends  to  crystallize 
the  faculties  of  the  boy  (or  girl)  at  too 
early  an  age — at  an  age  when  they  should 
still  be  regarded  as  plastic;  that  it  is  too 
hurriedly  assumed  that  the  pupil  in  the 
industrial    school    has    not    and    can    not 


to  develop  real  character  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  of  action,  teach- 
ing him  merely  to  make  a  living,  and 
neglecting  to  develop  in  him  the  least 
appreciation  of  the  things  that  make  life 
worth  living — the  trade  school  that  does 
this  and  only  this  for  the  boy  should  have 
no  place  among  our  American  institutions. 
For  this  is  little  better  than  child  labor 
institutionalized.     It  deprives  the  child  of 
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the  moral  and  intellectual  training  which 
he  should  have — and  to  which  the  Amer- 
ican child,  at  least,  is  entitled — and  to 
what  end  ?  To  make  of  him  a  producer  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  Is  not  this 
just  what  child  labor  does?  Is  it  not  in 
reality  child  labor  reduced  to  a  curricu- 
lum? The  movement  toward  vocational 
education  is  in  the  right  direction,  most 
emphatically  so.  But  is  it  not  in  some 
cases  too  radical?  Is  it  not  likely  to  be 
directed  along  too  narrow  lines?  Does  it 
not,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  tend  to  foster, 
rather  than  to  prevent,  the  development 
of  a  distinct  industrial  class — of  an  indus- 
trial caste,  even  ? 

It  is  often  assumed — not  usually,  but  too 
often— that  the  boys  and  girls  in  industrial 
schools  are  there  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  mentally  deficient,  that  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  culture  is  beyond  their 
reach ;  as  though  no  pupil  of  even  avearge 
ability  would  voluntarily  choose  an  in- 
dustrial career.  This  is  a  mistake  due  to 
academic  bias,  not  a  conclusion  based  upon 
observation.  We  have  already  demon- 
strated to  our  own  satisfaction — as  simi- 
lar schools  have  demonstrated  before  us — 
that  many  of  the  brightest  and  most 
ambitious  of  our  young  people  deliberately 
choose  to  learn  a  trade  rather  than  a  pro- 
fession.   And  why  should  they  not? 

The  fact  is  that  the  mastery  of  one  of 
the  skilled  trades  today  makes  demands 
upon  the  intelligence  and  perseverance  of 
the  learner  fairly  comparable  with  those 
made  upon  the  student  of  the  so-called 
learned  professions.  This  is  why  so  many 
bright  young  men  are  quite  as  eager  to 
enter  our  best  trade  schools  as  others  are 
to  go  to  the  high  school  or  the  college; 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  folly  to  pre- 
sume to  conduct  a  trade  school  upon  a  low 
plane  of  intellectual it}\ 

Yet  there  are  eminent  educators  who 
seem  to  think  that  the  trade  school  should 


be  so  conducted  as  to  tvirn  out  good  every- 
day mechanics — men  who  will  supply  the 
demand  for  contented  workers  at  the 
bench  and  the  machine,  and  who  will  not 
aspire  to  overstep  these  bounds  and  be- 
come foremen  and  superintendents  and 
contractors  and  even  captains  of  industry, 
thus  to  deplete  the  ranks  of  industrial 
workers.  Can  these  same  educators,  let 
me  ask,  conceive  of  a  medical  college  so 
conducted  as  to  turn  out  good,  cheap,  low- 
grade,  illiterate  physicians  who  will  sup- 
ply the  great  demand  for  medical  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  ailing  public,  and 
who  will  never  aspire  to  overstep  these 
bounds  and  rise  to  the  highest  distinctions 
which  the  profession  affords?  '  Who  of 
^ou  W'Ould  send  his  son  to  such  a  medical 
college  if  he  wished  to  study  medicine? 

We  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  every 
student  to  see  to  it,  as  far  as  possible,  that 
his  training,  both  technical  and  academic, 
be  such  that  he  may  never  find  the  way  to 
the  highest  positions  offered  by  his  voca- 
tion barred  by  a  lack  of  the  necessary 
education.  Moreover,  we  hold  that  it  is 
not  enough  that  he  be  able  to  make  a  com- 
fortable living,  but  that  his  life  should  be 
worth  living,  as  well. 

Remuneration  in  excess  of  the  actual 
requirements  of  a  livelihood  and  a  fair 
amount  of  leisure  are  the  secure  and  just 
portion  of  the  modern  workman ;  and  his 
status  as  a  man  depends  in  large  measure 
upon  the  use  which  he  makes  of  his  spare 
money  and  his  spare  time.  Shall  the  boys 
of  toda\  who  are  to  be  the  w^orkers  of  the 
next  decade,  be  left  without  those  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  resources  which  prompt 
them  to  seek  relaxation  from  the  daily 
"grind,"  if  such  it  must  be,  in  those 
pleasures  and  activities  which  make  for  a 
nobler  manhood  and  a  less  sordid  outlook 
upon  life?  Such  is  not  our  ideal.  We 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  not  only  important 
that  we  should  turn  out  young  men  who 
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are  well  trained  in  their  chosen  trades,  but 
also  that  they  should  hold  right  views  of 
life  and  possess  a  degree  of  intelligence 
which  will,  at  least,  place  them  beyond  the 
sway  of  the  demagogue.  Far  more  is  this 
to  be  desired  than  that  they  should  merely 
become  earners  of  men's  wages  at  the  earl- 
iest possible  moment,  only  to  find  them- 
selves wanting  in  ability  to  advance  beyond 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  first  "job" 
which  they  may  chance  to  take. 

Finally:     I  would  contend,  indeed,  that 
we  who  are  engaged  in  the  great  work  of 


vocational  education  should  adopt  and 
make  effective  in  our  own  field  the  ideals 
which  have  actuated  that  noble  army  of 
educators  who  have  always  championed, 
more  than  mere  learning,  those  things 
which  make  for  the  uplift  of  humanity. 
Let  us,  too,  seek  to  bring  our  activities 
fairly  within  the  scope  of  the  broadened 
definition  of  culture  which  has  resulted 
from  the  wider  outlook  to  which  mankind 
has  attained  thru  the  stress  and  toil  of  the 
centuries. 


A  GRAMMAR  GRADE   COURSE   IN   WOODWORKING 

Clarence  H.  Lefler. 
Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,   North  Division,   Peoria,   Illinois. 


THE  question  as  to  just  what  a  course 
of  manual  training  for  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  in  public  schools  should 
comprise  having  so  often  and  for  so  long 
a  time  been  under  discussion,  I  can  scarce- 
ly hope  to  add  much  of  value  to  what 
has  been  said,  but  the  accompanying  out- 
line of  the  plan  that  is  now  being  followed 
in  the  public  schools  of  Peoria  may  contain 
some  suggestion  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  manual  training  teachers  and  others 
concerned  with  this  branch  of  public  school 
w^ork. 

In  planning  the  work  of  this  course, 
the  aim  has  been  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  concentrating  on  the  acquisition 
of  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools 
without  due  regard  to  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  all  handwork.  It 
was  thought  this  could  best  be  done  by 
refraining  from  prescribing  a  set  of  t^^pe 
problems  for  each  group  and  limiting  the 
pupil's  choice  to  these.  This  seems  to  be 
the  usual  and  almost  universal  practice 
among  manual  training  teachers.  In  the 
accompanying  course  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  just  one  or  two  simple  exercises 
required  in  each  of  the  several  groups,  and 


these  are  such  as  are  essential  to  the  ele- 
mental work  of  the  beginner.  When  these 
are  accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
teacher,  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to 
choose  for  themselves,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  to  design 
their  own  projects.  This  will  develop  in 
the  pupil  the  power  of  initiative,  and  to 
think  and  work  at  the  same  time,  and  by 
the  stimulation  of  pride  and  interest,,  thru 
being  allowed  to  work  at  something  of  his 
own  in  which  he  is  interested  to  the  ut- 
most, he  can  be  induced  to  put  forth  his 
best  efforts,  and  the  results  of  his  manual 
training  will  be  of  greater  educational 
value. 

While  offering  the  pupils  every  encour- 
agement to  select  and  develop  their  own 
projects,  I  deem  it  essential  to  the  success 
of  this  plan  that  teachers  regulate  this 
feature  carefully,  having  regard  to  the 
ability  of  individual  pupils  and  with-hold- 
ing  from  them  permission  to  begin  projects 
requiring  skill  and  knowledge  beyond  their 
ability. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  seventh  and 
eighth-grade  pupils  working  on  large 
pieces  of  furniture,  such  as  library  tables, 
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Morris  chairs,  bookcases,  etc. — a  class  of 
work  far  beyond  the  ability  of  even  the 
very  best  workmen  to  be  found  among  the 
pupils  of  these  grades.  Such  projects  may 
look  good  to  the  pupil  before  he  begins 
them,  and  lu'  thinks  it  w  ill  be  just  fine  to 
''beat''  the  other  boys  b\-  turning  out  the 
"biggest"  piece  of  work  ;  and  teachers,  be- 
ing anxious  to  make  the  best  possible  show- 
ing for  their  shops,  too  often  encourage 
pupils  to  take  on  this  over-load,  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  able  to  work  it  thru 
somehow  and  show  the  public  \\hat  can  be 
done.  But  in  nearly  all  such  cases  one  of 
two  things  happen :  The  first,  and  the  most 
usual  thing  is  that  the  teacher  has  to  do 
most  of  the  work  for  the  pupil ;  and  the 
second  is,  that  the  project  is  so  poorly  con- 
structed that  it  is  little  or  no  credit,  either 
to  the  pupil,  the  teacher,  or  the  school.  It 
would  seem  to  be  better  practice  to  limit 
the  work  of  the  lower  grades  to  the  smaller 
projects. 

In  a  system  of  schools  where  several 
teachers  are  engaged  in  manual  training, 
it  is  essential  that  all  present  the  subject 
in  the  same  order,  and  the  same  topic  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  when  pupils  are 
transferred  from  one  school  to  another  in 
the  same  system,  their  work  may  proceed 


without   interruption,   the   work   being  at 
the  same  stage  in  both. 

Preparator)  to  the  shopwork  of  these 
grades  we  are  giving  the  boys  one  year  of 
mechanical  drawing  in  the  sixth  grade. 
When  this  was  proposed  there  was  a  pretty 
general  expression  of  doubt  r.s  to  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  profitable  to  undertake 
drawing  w^ith  such  young  pupils,  but  ex- 
perience seems  to  aid  in  leading  to  a  favor- 
able conclusion.  In  this  work  we  are  par- 
ticular to  proceed  on  correct  methods  from 
the  iirst,  and  it  not  only  prepares  the  pupil 
to  proceed  more  advantageously  with  the 
work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  but 
enables  him  to  make  a  more  favorable 
beginning  in  his  high  school  drawing. 

I  might  go  on  at  some  length,  as  there 
are  many  other  features  of  the  subject  as 
worthy  of  comment  as  those  herein 
referred  to,  some  of  which  I  would  like  to 
discuss;  but,  as  I  have  already  over-run  the 
space  for  this  article,  and  as  just  a  little 
increase  in  its  length  would  not  add  much 
to  its  value,  I  will  only  say  in  conclusion  1 
that  the  plan  herein  outlined  is  proving 
very  satisfactory  in  our  schools,  and  I  find 
very  little  in  it  that  I  could  hope  to  im-  i 
prove  much  by  any  change.  ' 


PEORIA    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS,    PEORIA,   ILL. 
CLASSIFICATION  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  WOODWORK  FOR  GRADES  VII  AND  VIII. 

Based  on  one  hour  per  week. 

In  planning  the  work  of  these  grades  the  time  allowed  for  the  work  of  each 
group  is  based  on  the  average  ability  of  pupils,  and  teachers  are  expected  to  require 
this  amount  of  work  as  a  minimum.  From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
time  may  be  devoted  to  working  drawings,  and,  in  the  work  of  the  advanced  groups 
of  each  grade  this  will  be  necessary. 

The  numbers  following  each  sub-division  of  processes  and  tools  refer  to  the 
sections  covering  the  topic  in  the  textbook. 

Pupils  will  be  required   to   provide  themselves  with   IVoodivork  for  Besinners 
(Griflfith),  and  teachers  will  save  themselves  time  and  be  able  to  handle  larger  classes 
by  referring  pupils  to  the  text  for  answers  to  questions. 
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Pupils  are  to  be  encouraged  to  bring  in  original  and  selected  designs  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  shops.  In  regulating  this  feature  teachers  are  to  discriminate 
carefully,  having  regard  to  the  ability  of  individual  pupils,  with-holding  from  them 
permission  to  begin  projects  requiring  skill  and  knowledge  beyond  their  ability. 

It  is  essential  that  all  teachers  present  the  subject  in  the  same  order,  so  that 
when  a  pupil  is  transferred  from  one  school  to  another,  the  work  being  at  the  same 
stage  in  both  schools,  he  is  not  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  The  work  of  each  group, 
therefore,  should  be  presented  in  its  proper  place,  and  at  the  time  indicated.  However, 
as  much  of  the  work  of  group  8  may  be  introduced  in  the  work  of  the  7th  grade  as 
may  be  found  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  work  of  that  grade. 


SEVENTH   GRADE 


Group    1 
Stock:  Practice 
piece,   any  size. 

Time — two  weeks 

Group   2 
Stock :     Pine   or 

basswood,   S  2  S. 
y8"x6"xlO" 

Time — three  weeks 


Processes 


Tools 


Whetting  plane,  30 
Adjusting  plane,    15. 


Plane,    14-15 
Oilstone,    30 


jEdge  planing,  16-18-19  Plane,  14-15-16 


[Testing  for  width,  6. 
End  planing,  19 


Group   3 
Stock:     Soft  wood, 
y8"x3"xl8" 


Try-Square,  6-20 


Applications 


Practice  piece  of  suit- 
able size  for  testing 
adjustment  of   plane 


Practice  piece,  any  size 
that  may  be  made  into 
a  cutting  board 


Surface  smoothing,   16- plane,    14-15 


Time — six  weeks 


20-31 

Measuring,  19 
Cross-lining,   19-37 
Cross-cut    sawing, 
12-13 

Gaging,    5-9-36 
Boring,  23-24-25 
Sand-papering,   31 


11- 


Group   4  Rip-sawing,    11-12 

Stock:     Soft  wood.  Use  of  chisel,  27-38 

%"x6"xl2"    or    larger  Laying     out     duplicate 

parts,    37 

Time — three  weeks 


Ruler,  4-5-9-19 
Knife, 
Pencil,    5 
Saw,   11-12-13 
Marking  gage,  9 
Brace   and   bits,   23-24- 
25-26 
Sand-paper,  31 


Hat-rack,  or  similar 
project  not  involving 
principles  not  yet  in- 
troduced 


Rip-saw,    11-12 
Chisel,    27-28-30-38 


Key-rack,  or  other 
similar  project  not  in- 
volving new  principles 


Group    5  Fastening  with  screws.  Screwdriver,  26-34 

Stock:     Any  soft  wood  34  Hammer,  32-33 

suitable  for  the  project  Fastening    with    nails,  Nailset,   32-33 
selected.  32-33 

Time — six  weeks 


Nail-box,    and    similar 
small  projects 


i  he  remamder  of  shop  time  during  the  seventh  grade  year  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  small  useful  or  ornamental  articles,  involving  only  the  principles 
introduced  up  to  this  time. 
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EIGHTH 

GRADE 

Prc)ces>es 
Estimating  and  getting 

1  Dols 

Applications 

Group  6 

Mallet,  27 

Coat-rack, 

Stock:      %"x3y4"xl6" 

out  stock,  1-3 

Back-saw,  13;  and  any 

Tie-rack, 

Squaring  up  stock,   16- 

or    all    other    tools    not 

17-18-19-20-21 

previously    used 

Practice   piece 

%"x3"x6" 

Chiseling   grooves,   28 

%"xiyt"x8" 

Sawing    and    chiseling 

to  fit,   13-28-38-39-40 

Practice  piece 

Time     four  weeks 

Chamfering,  22 

Before  be<iinnin^  the  work,  of  this  f^roup,  at  least  four  weeks  should  be  employed 
in  a  thoro  review  of  the  principles  and  processes  introduced  in  Grade  V^II. 


(  J  roup    7 

Practical  application  of 

Square,   7 

Plate-rack. 

Stock:     An\-    materials 

the  principles   involved 

Bevel,    8 

Taboret, 

suitable  for  the  project 

in     the     work     of     the 

Dividers,   10 

Foot-stool, 

selected 

six     preceding 

Gouge,    29 

Book-rack, 

groups,     including    the 

Clamps,  35 

Hall  tree. 

use  of  glue  and  clamps, 

Spokeshave,     36; 

and 

Pedestal,  etc. 

35-37 

any   or    all    other 

tools 

afforded  by  the  equip- 

ment. 

Time,  including  the  work  of  the  succeeding  group — remainder  of  the  eighth  grade  year. 


Group   8 

Staining,  41-43 

Brushes, 

42 

Finishing   any   and    ai! 

Stock:     Finishing 

ma- 

Filling,  43-44 

work  completed  during 

terials 

Waxing,    43 

the   course 

' Varnishing,   42 

Painting,     41-42-43-44- 

45 

(Signed)      C.   H.  LEFLER,  Supervisor. 


A   VOCATIONAL   COURSE    IN    MACHINE   SHOP   WORK. 

Jesse   F.  Kolb. 
Instructor  in  Machine   Shop,   West  High   School,   Salt  Lake   City,   Utah. 

A  VOCATIONAL    course    in    ma-  Such  a  course  may  be  successfully  taught 

chine  shop  work  should  be  a  sequen-  in   a   high   school   where   adequate   equip- 

tial  synthetic  group  of  short  unit  courses.  ment    and    suflficient    time    allowance    are 

These    short    unit    courses    complete     in  provided.      Starting   vocational   classes   m 

themselves  should   offer  a  wide   range  of  a  high  school  machine  shop  usually  neces- 

adaptability    to    individual    requirements,  sitates  the   purchase  of  additional   equip 


such  as  part-time  continuation  school, 
night  school,  etc.  This  vocational  course 
must  be  quite  complete  as  to  detail,  and 
cover  every  part  of  the  machinist's  busi- 
ness, or  at  least  those  operations  which  the 
good  machinist  must  be  familiar  with  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  and  retain  profitable 
employment. 


ment.  But  in  the  West  High  School  in 
Salt  Lake  City  this  is  not  necessary  be- 
cause the  shop  is  equipped  with  the  best 
and  latest  machines.  The  only  machine 
that  should  be  a  part  of  the  equipment  in 
a  vocational  school  which  we  do  not 
possess  is  a  universal  grinding  machine. 
The    machine   shop   equipment   consists 
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MACHINE    SHOP,   WEST   HIGH    SCHOOL,    SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


of  twelve  benches  and  vises,  five  lathes  of 
the  quick-change,  variable-speed  type  from 
12"  X  5'  to  18"  X  12',  one  24"  x  24"  x  6' 
planer,  one  18"  x  18"  x  24"  shaper,  one 
18"  X  18"  X  36"  universal  milling  ma- 
chine, one  20"  geared  drill  press,  one 
14"  friction  drill  press,  one  wet  grinder, 
one  drill  grinder,  one  center  grinder. 
Each  of  these  machines  have  an  inde- 
pendent variable  speed  motor  drive  plus 
the  usual  equipment  accompanying  each, 
and  a  metal  tool-and-waste  cabinet.  The 
tool  room  is  well  equipped  with  all  the 
necessary  small  cutting  tools,  fine  tools, 
supplies,  etc.,  to  accommodate  about  twenty 
students  each  period.  The  number  of 
students  admitted  each  period  is,  however, 
limited  to  twelve  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  machines  available. 

The  output  of  the  class  work  of  the 
shop  has  varied  from  exercises  to  finished 
machines,  the  former  being  used  only  when 
necessary.  The  machines  of  the  other 
departments  have  been  repaired,  and  now 


there  is  no  machine  in  the  building  that  is 
not  in  fine  working  condition.  The 
machines  repaired  include  electric  motors, 
fans,  wood  and  metal  lathes,  jointers, 
planers,  band-saws,  metal  shears,  sewing 
machines,  and  automobiles.  The  machines 
built  by  the  students  are  several  bench 
grinders  (power  driven),  a  thirty-ton 
screw  press,  a  two  H.  P.  gas  engine,  and 
a  lot  of  miscellaneous  projects.  The  re- 
pairing and  building  of  these  machines  has 
been  subordinate  to  the  real  aim  of  the 
course,  that  of  giving  proper  instruction, 
and  may  therefore  be  termed  a  by- 
product. The  surplus  product  has  in 
each  case  been  sold  to  the  students  for 
the  cost  of  the  material  used. 

The  foregoing  outline  is  divided  into 
four  parts  by  double  lines  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  relative  amount  of  time  allotted  to 
the  work,  each  of  the  groups  included 
between  the  double  lilnes  receiving  an 
equal  apportionment. 
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OUTLINE  FOR  VOCATIONAL  CLASS. 


MACHINK     SHOP. 


PROCESS. 


APl'I.IC  Ai'ION 


Lecture  and  notes  on 
equipment,  shop 
ethics,    etc. 


Grinding. 


Hammering   and   saw- 
ing. 

Filing    and    scraping. 


Measuring  and   laying 
out. 


Key  fitting  and  broach- 
ing;^  

Lecture  on  the  ele- 
ments of  mechanics, 
their  application  to 
machine  tools  and 
other    equipment. 

Drilling  and   reaming. 

Thread  cutting. 

Straight  and  taper 
turning. 

Screw   cutting. 


General. 


Grinding  chisels,  drills, 
other  tools. 


Riveting,  chipping, 
key  ways  and  key- 
seats,  sawing  ( hand ) . 

Removing  tool  marks, 
finishing  of  plain 
and  warped  surfaces. 

Laying  out  of  recti- 
linear and  cylindri- 
cal drill  work,  meas- 
uring. 

Cutting  holes  of  irreg- 
ular  shape. 

General: 


i;xi:kcisi;s   illustrating   the   process. 

Shop  equipment,  toolroom  regulations,  shop 
ethics,  care  of  self,  care  of  tools  and  machines, 
SAFETY   FIRST. 

Chisels,  center  punches,  scribers,  scrapers,  divi- 
ders, drills,  etc. 

Table,  face-plate,  shaft  and  pulley,  flange  coup- 
ling, dowel  block,  and  other  machine  parts. 

Nut  and  bolt,  dowel  block,  spotting  plate,  pulley 
and  shaft,  etc. 

Table,  dowel  block,  shaft  and  pulley,  flange 
coupling,  bench  grinders,  etc. 


Pulley,  flange  coupling,  dies,  spring  collet.         v 

Mechanics  as  given  in  physics  and  their  appli- 
cation to  rotary  and  reciprocating  machines 
and   tools,    friction    and    lubrication. 


Table,     dowel     block,     flange     coupling,     emery 

grinder,  etc. 
Bolt  and  nut,  other  machine  parts. 


Drilling  and  boring  on    General, 
lathe. 


Drilling   to   lay-out. 

Thread       cutting       by 

hand    (tap  and  die). 
Accurate  turning  with    Arbor,    boring  bar,    pulley,    shaft,    gear,    reamer, 

the    lathe.  special   exercise,  screws. 

Accurate  threading    Cap-screws,  special  exercise,  taps,  machine  parts. 

with  the  lathe. 

Screw  jack,  pulley,  spring  collet,  machine  parts. 


Planing. 


Planing       large       and    Machine    parts, 
small      surfaces      on 
planer    and    shaper. 


Milling. 


Grinding. 


Repairing. 


Accurate    drilling    ana"    Gears,  reamers,  jigs,  taps,  drills,  machine  parts. 

milling    of    machine 

parts  and  small  tools.  [ 
Accurate    grinding    of    Snap  gages,  tap,  reamer,  machine  parts. 

fine    tools.  t 


Repairing    small    tools  '  Gear,   reamer,   jig,   soldering   and  brazing,  bab- 
and  machines.  bitting  bearing.  


General   work   on  ma-    General, 

chines,     bench  and 

assembling     of  ma- 
chines. 


Gas  engine,  bench  grinders,  drill  press,  motor, 
screw  press,  hydraulic  press,  water  motor, 
blower,   etc. 


Parts  of  machines  are  used  as  substitutes  fo-  exercises  where  the  same  prmciples  are  in- 
volved. The  laboratory  work  is  supplemented  by  the  use  of  a  text,  Kaup's  "Machine  Shop 
Practice." 
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The  element  which  received  most 
attention  in  organizing  this  course  was 
the  proper  sequence  of  processes.  By  this 
is  meant  that  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
place  those  tools  and  processes  first  which 
are  used  most,  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
which  is  necessary  in  making  a  profitable 


The  cap  for  the  bench  grinder,  shown 
near  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  Fig. 
2,  is  to  be  laid  out,  making  use  of  several 
new  tools :  surface-plate,  scale,  surface- 
gage,  dividers,  center-punch  and  ham- 
mer. The  gear  for  bench  grinder,  also 
shown    in    Fig.    2,    brings    into    use    two 
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FIG.    1.      DOWEL  BLOCK. 


Study  of  the  succeeding  ones.  This  idea 
is  carried  out  in  each  of  the  several 
units  included  in  the  course.  The  pro- 
jects are  also  arranged,  first  as  exercises, 
and  later  these  are  used  in  making 
machines  of  different  kinds. 

PART   ONE. 

In  teaching  the  course  those  hand  tools 
which  are  used  first  and  most  often  by 
the  machinist  are  introduced  first.  After 
a  short  talk  on  abrasives  and  their  action, 
the  student  is  required  to  learn  to  grind 
and  keep  the  tools  he  uses  ready  for  use. 
The  dowel  block.  Fig.  1,  is  laid  out  in 
a  way  requiring  the  use  of  the  hermaph- 
rodite caliper,  dividers,  scale,  center- 
punch  and  hammer  to  find  the  center  of 
the  upper  base  of  a  rectangular  solid  and 
the  distances  from  center  to  center  of 
the  holes,  and  to  circumscribe  a  circle 
about  these  centers  and  prick-punch  for 
drilh'ng. 


more  new  tools,  the  scriber  and  the  box 
rule  to  lay  out  a  key  seat. 

From   the  outline   it  will   be  apparent 
that  several   of   the   exercises   or  machine 
parts  are  used  to  illustrate  the  principles 
included    in    several    of    the    units.      For 
example,  the  pieces  named  above  are  used 
as    exercises    in     three    or    more    of    the 
groups.      After   laying   out  several   pieces 
of  work  the  student  is  required   to  learn 
to  chip  one  or   more  pieces  until   he  has 
mastered  at  least  the  elementary  processes 
and  then  he  is  given  a  rest  until  such  a 
time    as    he    is    willing    to    do    the    work 
without  thinking  it  a  bore  or  task.     The 
only     exception     to     this     rule     is    when 
strictly  short  unit  courses  are  taken,  and 
then    the    student    is    required    to    take    a 
progressive   series   of   exercises   which   in- 
cludes the  use  of  all  the  tools  and  prin- 
ciples  employed   in   connection   with   that 
kind  of  work. 
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PART    TWO. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  is  given 
to  the  operation  of  machines.  Before 
starting  the  demonstrations  a  talk  on 
mechanics    is    given    for    the    purpose    of 


is  next  explained  with  relation  to  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bearings,  different  weights 
and  speeds,  and  the  kind  and  amount  of 
oil  to  he  used  in  each  case. 

In  connection  with  the  drilling  they  are 


FIG.    2.       SHOP    PROBLEMS. 


giving  the  student  a  method  of  anal3sis 
by  which  all  machines  or  processes  will 
be  made  more  intelligible  with  less  effort 
on  the  part  of  either  pupil  or  instructor. 
The  lecture  on  the  machines  begins  with 
a  review  of  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
machine  tools.  Starting  with  the  most 
primitive  tools  such  as  splinters,  clubs 
and  rocks,  and  showing  by  development 
how  the  use  of  these  crude  tools  and  the 
analytical  attitude  of  the  human  mind 
eventually  brought  about  the  introduction 
of  the  elements  of  machine  construction 
and  then  thoughtfully  put  these  elements 
together  to  form  a  complicated  piece  of 
mechanism  or  a  complex  machine. 

In  teaching  the  practical  application  of 
the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  to  the 
construction  of  machines,  the  elements 
given  most  attention  are  the  inclined  plane, 
lever,  and  rotary  and  reciprocating  motion. 
Different  kinds  of  mechanisms  are  then 
examined  and  analyzed  by  the  members  of 
the  class. 

The  theory  of  lubrication  and  friction 


required  to  use  tables  and  formulas  for 
calculating  the  size  of  the  holes  to  be 
drilled     for     taps,     a     handbook       (Ma- 
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FIG.  3.      GRINDER. 

chinery's)  and  a  blueprint  being  used  for 
reference.  The  parts  previously  drilled 
are  then  tapped,  and  a  bolt  and  nut 
threaded  to  fit. 

Their  work  in  turning  is  started  by 
using  up  scrap  material  to  turn  blanks  for 
cap-screws  of  different  sizes.  This  pre- 
liminarv  work  is  required  of  the  students 
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with  the  idea  of  giving  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
operation  of  the  machine  and  learn  to 
caliper  with  the  spring  caliper  when  set 
to  a  scale.  This  work  must  be  accurate 
within  two  or  three-thousandths  of  an 
inch,  before  they   are   permitted   to  start 


attitude  on  his  part  is  very  noticeable. 
These  exercises  are  followed  by  turning  a 
taper  on  a  center  for  his  machine  and  fit- 
ting the  same.  After  these  first  exercises 
the  work  is  of  a  general  nature,  finally  in- 
cluding a  crank  shaft,  or  some  other 
equally  difficult  piece  of  machinery. 


FIG.  4.      SCREW  JACK. 


on  a  more  difficult  problem.  Sometimes 
a  special  exercise  is  used  to  make  sure  of 
the  ability  of  the  student  in  turning  and 
threading,  but  as  a  rule  the  shaft  for  the 
grinder,  Fig.  3,  or  shaft  for  water 
motor,  or  the  screw  for  the  screw  jack. 
Fig,  4,  are  used  because  they  can  be  used 
later  in  building  some  machine.  The 
fact  that  the  boy  knows  that  a  piece  he  is 
making  is  to  be  used  later  in  the  making 
of  a  machine  adds  interest,  and  a  solicitous 


The  exercises  previously  finished  on  the 
lathe  are  next  threaded  in  the  same  order 
as  they  were  turned,  other  pieces  being 
added  to  give  practice  in  cutting  all  of 
the  standard  threads. 

The  drilling  and  boring  on  the  lathe 
is  taught  by  using  the  pulley  for  the 
grinder,  Fig.  3,  or  collars  for  the 
srinder,  the  screw  jack  base.  Fig.  4, 
housing  for  bench  grinder,  cylinder  for 
the   gas   engine.    Fig.   5,   etc.     Then    m- 
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ternal  thread  cuttiiiL;  is  taught  b\-  using 
a  number  of  other  pieces  not  indicated 
above. 

The  last  experiences  on  the  lathe  are 
the  use  of  the  turret  head  in  turning,  and 
the  "geometric"  screw-cutting  die  head 
in  the  threading  of  machine  screws  to 
illustrate  the  processes  of  duplicate  rapid 
manufacture  of  parts. 

I  am  going  to  assume  that  the  fore- 
going illustrations  of  the  organization  of 
the  subject-matter  is  sufficient  to  show 
how  each  of  the  units  of  the  course  has 
been  treated. 

IN  GENERAL. 

In  teaching  this  course  and  its  several 
component  parts  as  shown  in  the  fore- 
going outline,  the  aim  has  been :  first,  to 
help  the  student  analyze  the  problem  be- 
fore him;  second,  to  teach  him  by  explan- 
ation and  demonstration— first  as  a 
member  of  the  class  and  later  as  an 
individual — those  fundamental  operations 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  class  of 
work  in  hand,  or  of  the  machine  he  is 
using  or  must  use  in  operating  upon  the 
piece  to  be  finished;  third,  to  teach  him 
a  correct  method  or  system  to  use  in 
attacking  a  problem,  the  use  of  which 
should  enable  him  to  carry  forward  the 
work   in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

After  instruction  has  been  given,  the 
student   is   admonished    to   be  careful   to 


keep  in  miml  ilve  standards,  giving  them 
preference  according  to  their  position: 

( 1 )  Use  the  correct  method  of  analy- 
sis and  procedure; 

(2)  Be   sure   your   measurements    and 
movements  are  accurate; 


FIG.   5.      GAS   ENGINE. 

(3)  Give  to  the  work  the  required 
iinish  ; 

(4)  If  you  have  attained  a  fair  degree 
of  excellence  in  the  above  three,  consider 
the  advisability  of  speeding  up,  remem- 
bering that  excellent  slogan,  "safety 
first" ; 

(5)  After  considering  your  ability,  and 
the  possibilities  in  the  machine,  speed  up 
to  a  point  where  either  you  or  the  in- 
structor feel  that  some  one  of  the  first 
four  suggested  standards  must  be  sacri- 
ficed. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE    PROMOTION    OF    INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION. 

Robert  C.  Craig, 
Teachers    College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  last  meeting  of  the  National 
Society  seemed  to  indicate  a  ten- 
dency to  present  definite  and  concrete 
ideas  and  accomplishments  and  to  draw 
away  from  the  vagueness  and  generalities 
which  are  apt  to  characterize  such  conven- 
tions. Particularly  was  this  true  in  the 
presentation    of    the    results    which    have 


been  attained  in  some  of  the  industries 
which  have  established  schools  for  the 
training  of  their  workers. 

The  co-ordination  of  education  and  in- 
dustry was  brought  out  particularly  well 
in  the  address  on  "Vocational  Education 
in  the  Government  Service"  by  E.  E. 
MacNary,    expert   in    industrial   training. 
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Division  of  Construction,  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board.     Mr.  MacNary  showed  how  the 
men   who   are   selected    to   be    trained    as 
instructors  in  ship  construction  are  drawn 
directly    from    the    trade    and    given    an 
intensive  course  in  methods  of  instruction 
under  trained  educators.     These  men  are 
taught  to  analyze  their  work  for  presenta- 
tion to  future  learners  and  how  best  to 
impart  their  knowledge  to  others.     The 
instructors  thus  trained  then  return  to  the 
shipyard  and  instruction   is  given  on  the 
actual  job. 

The  importance  of  training  in  industries 
necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war 
was  brought  out  strongly  thruout  the 
meeting.  In  this  connection  Edgar  C. 
Felton  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Defense  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  in- 
creased industrial  training  in  the  trades 
allied  to  shipbuilding  in  order  to  keep  this 
very  necessary  industry  going  at  full 
capacity.  Arthur  L.  Williston  urged  the 
use  of  the  industrial  schools  of  the  country 
in  training  for  war  industry  and  showed 
some  very  interesting  pictures  of  work 
which  had  been  done  at  Wentworth  In- 
stitute, Boston,  in  training  army  engineers. 

Dr.  Prosser  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  states  must 
see  that  their  programs  come  within  the 
federal  law  if  they  are  to  profit  by  the 
funds  provided  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
act. 

Some  very  interesting  and  significant 
facts  in  regard  to  the  vocational  re-educa- 
tion of  crippled  soliders  were  brought  out 
by  Frank  W.  Merchant,  director  of 
industrial  training  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  and  by  Douglas  C.  Mc- 
Murtrie,  director  of  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute, New  York.  Mr.  Merchant  said  that 
out  of  400,000  men  who  had  gone  from 
Canada  to  the  war,  20,000  wounded  have 
been  returned  with  some  physical  disability 


which  makes  necessary  their  re-education 
in  some  form  of  productive  work   which 
will   make   them   self-supporting.      Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  so  train  these  men ; 
the  most  difficult  problem  being  the  selec- 
tion of  men  for  the  different  possible  voca- 
tions.    The  new  vocations  are  related  as 
closely  as  possible  to  those  in  which  the 
men  have  been  employed  in  the  past.  After 
the    occupation   has   been   chosen    the    re- 
education  is  comparatively  simple.     The 
work  is  carried  on  In  the  regular  technical 
schools    in    special    classes.      Educational 
therapy  in  which  music  may  be  used  to 
great  advantage  has  been  found  to  be  very 
important. 

Mr.  McMurtrle  reviewed  the  work 
which  has  been  done  in  France  and  Eng- 
land in  training  disabled  soldiers,  and 
showed  how  much  more  satisfactory  it  is 
to  train  a  soldier  to  earn  his  own  living 
than  to  pay  him  an  Inadequate  pension 
which  encourages  him  to  Idleness.  He 
gave  as  the  aim  of  his  work  the  effort  to 
have  no  social  or  economic  cripples  result- 
ing from  our  participation  In  the  war. 

Richard  B.  Jones  of  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  probably  20,000  men  in- 
jured in  industry  in  this  country  every 
year  and  that  these  men  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  re-education. 

As  the  representative  of  labor,  Hugh 
Frayne,  general  organizer  for  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  pledged  the  sup- 
port of  labor  to  a  program  of  vocational 
education  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Interests  of  skilled  labor  should  not  be 
endangered  by  giving  specialized  instruc- 
tion In  a  branch  of  a  trade  and  sending  out 
the  workers  in  competition  with  skilled 
tradesmen. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  round  table  dis- 
cussion of  industrial .  and  vocational  in- 
struction under  the  Smith-Hughes  act  was 
held.     At  this  meeting  there  was  an  ani- 
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mated  exchange  of  experience  and  opinion 
between  professors  of  education,  labor 
representatives,  and  men  engaged  in  ad- 
ministration of  vocational  education  which 
furnished  a  concrete  basis  for  thought  on 
the  subject. 

The  meeting  on  Friday  afternoon  was 
probably  the  most  vital  of  the  whole  con- 
vention. Definite  problems  which  have 
arisen  through  the  need  of  increased  pro- 
duction to  meet  war  demands  were  dis- 
cussed and  steps  which  had  been  taken  in 
industry  to  meet  these  problems  were  pre- 
sented. Miss  Edith  Campbell  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  government  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  enormous  number  of 
women  who  are  going  into  industrial 
work.  Miss  Campbell  is  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  Women  in  Industry,  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense. 

Stanley  Zweibel,  director  of  industrial 
education,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  told  of  the 
work  in  training  workers  in  munitions 
factories.  Men  are  taken  out  of  the  shops 
and  given  instruction  in  teaching.  Each 
teacher  is  then  given  four  green  hands 
whom  he  trains  in  machine  production. 
In  case  the  instructor  is  found  to  be  un- 
qualified for  the  work  he  is  returned  to 
his  regular  work  and  another  taken  out  in 
his  place.  Mr.  Zweibel  says  that  he  finds 
women  easier  to  train  than  men. 

Miss  Gilson  of  the  Clothcraft  Company 
told  of  her  work  in  training  clothing  work- 
ers. She  pointed  out  the  possibility  of 
training  workers  in  several  different 
branches  of  garment  making  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  fill  in  wherever  the  demand 
arises. 

On  Friday  evening  two  important  din- 
ner-conferences were  held,  one  on  special 
problems  of  war  work  in  the  schools,  and 
one,  called  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  to  discuss  certain  pro- 
posals for  the  training  and  certification  of 


industrial  teachers.  A  brief  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  conference  has  been 
prepared  for  ch'stribution  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Some  interesting  contributions  were  pre- 
sented at  the  reunion  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Teachers  College  on  Feb- 
ruary 22-23. 

Dr.  Dean  of  Teachers  College  talked 
on  "Lessons  from  the  1917  Farm  Work 
for  High  School  Pupils."  He  showed 
that  valuable  farm  work  was  done  by  high 
school  students  last  year  after  the  farmers 
had  been  convinced  that  town  boys  could 
be  of  real  service  on  the  farm.  This  value 
might  be  made  more  quickly  available,  he 
said,  by  giving  a  short  period  of  instruc- 
tion in  farm  work  before  the  boys  go  into 
the  country.  He  also  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  a  short  working  day  for  the 
younger  boys,  and  showed  that  boys  should 
be  recruited  in  such  manner  that  boys  from 
the  same  school  would  be  gathered  in  the 
same  camp  or  locality. 

Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel  spoke  on  English  edu- 
cation in  war  times ;  the  theme  of  his  talk 
being  on  the  tendency  away  from  the  early 
specialization  in  industry  in  the  English 
schools.  He  said  that  it  is  probable  that 
the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
will  be  raised  to  eighteen. 

Dr.  Prosser  brought  out  strongly  the 
necessity  of  boys  staying  in  school  at  this 
rime  and  of  going  through  both  high 
school  and  college  if  possible,  in  order  to 
furnish  the  leadership  which  is  going  to 
be  such  a  vital  factor  in  the  reconstruction 
period. 

Several  departmental  meetings  were 
held  at  which  valuable  suggestions  were 
made.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Teach- 
ers College  Alumni  Association  is  coming 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  important 
educational  conferences  of  the  vear. 


EDITORIAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  MONTH 


SCHOOLS    ASKING    FOR   AN    OPPORTU- 
NITY TO  HELP  THE  RED  CROSS. 


\  NYONE  who  reads  the  newspapers 
/\  and  magazines  can  hardly  think  of 
anything  but  the  war.  This  is  especially  organization 
true  during  these  spring  months  when  our 
own  American  boys  are  going  "over  the 
top,"  and  when  we  are  speeding  up  at 
home. 

The  result  is  that  everybody  wants  to 


of  them.  The  following  quotation  from 
the  letter  referred  to  above  points  to  the 
weak  link  in  the  connection  between  the 
manual  training  schools  and  the  Red  Cross 


As  for  the  rr.ess  tables  and  operating  tables, 
you  are  advised  that  we  have  several  thousand 
of  these  already  made  up  for  many  months. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fracture  boxes 
and  folding  bedside  tables.  Of  the  trays  with 
folding  legs,  we  have  already  bought,  ten  thou- 


help,  and  nearly  everybody  is  helping.  But       sand,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  not  buy 

some  of  the  boys  in  the  manual  training      any  in  the  near  future 

shop  want  to  help  much  more  than  they 

are  allowed  to  do.    An  illustration  of  this 

is  found  in  the  continued  hesitation  of  the 

Red    Cross    to    accept    the    offers    of    the 

manual  training  schools. 

Probably  there  are  two  reasons  why 
many  of  the  offers  from  high  schools  have 
not  been  accepted.  The  first  of  these  is 
that  the  officials  do  not  realize  what  excel- 
lent products  such  schools  can  turn  out. 
The  second  is  that  there  is  no  centralized 
system  of  receiving,  inspecting  and  accept- 
ing supplies  that  would  insure  a  uniform 


When  these  articles  are  bought,  they  are 
usually  contracted  for  in  large  quantities,  and 
very  often  require  extensive  manufacturing 
facilities,  for  handling  them.  It  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  the  Medical  Department  to  place 
orders  for  such  articles  in  lots  of  forty  or  fifty 
from  many  places  thruout  the  country.  If  this 
work  is  undertaken  at  all,  there  should  be 
some  arrangements  made  by  which  the  Medi- 
cal Department  could  place  orders  with  some 
central  authority,  and  let  this  authority  handle 
the  details  of  the  business  with  the  various 
technical   schools,  etc.,  thruout  the  country. 

Even  when  larger  quantities  are  offered 
the  official  who  has  the  purchasing  power 


product.      This    latter    fact   was   brought      ^^[\\  prefers   "to  use   the   regular  govern- 


out  in  a  letter  written  by  Miss  Helen 
Cutter  of  the  National  Headquarters  of 
the  Red  Cross  to  Miss  Justine  R.  Cook, 
director  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  member- 
ship,  Chicago.     This  letter  was  sent  be- 


ment  requisition  channel,"  but  it  is  possi- 
ble that  continued  demonstration  of  the 
quality  excellence  of  technical  high  school 
products,  and  a  system  of  receiving  and 
inspecting  these  products  at  a  central  point 


cause  of  the  most  commendable  efforts  of  ^^y  bring  about  the  desired  co-operation. 
William  J.  Bogan,  of  Chicago,  to  induce  Jt  Js  clear  that  some  of  the  Red  Cross  offi- 
the  Red  Cross  to  co-operate  with  the  Lane      ^ials  are  working  for  a  fuller  co-operation 


Technical  High  School.  This  school  had 
made  some  excellent  pieces  of  wood  furni- 
ture and  supplies  such  as  are  constantly 
needed  by  Red  Cross  physicians  and  nurses. 
It  had,  moreover,  made  complete  detail 
drawings  and  blue-prints  so  that  other 
schools  could  produce  these  standard  pieces 
of  equipment.  There  was  no  question  as 
to  the  quality  or  correctness  of  the  product, 
vet  the   Red   Cross   refused   to  order  any 


with  the  schools.     The  last  paragraph  of 
Miss  Cutter's  letter  begins  thus  : 

I  am  disappointed  as  you  are.  even  more  so, 
to  think  we  cannot  handle  orders  for  medical 
and  hospital  supplies,  but  I  am  willing  to  abide 
by  the  ruling  now  set  forth,  and  hope  that 
in  time  we  may  be  called  upon  to  ask  the 
schools  to  handle  supplies  for  the  army.  Since 
talking  with  you  about  this  matter,  four  other 
schools  have  been  trying  to  make  similar  ar- 
rangements thru  the  supply  depot. 
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If,  for  example,  the  schools  that  are 
qualified  to  produce  the  supplies  needed 
could  be  placed  on  an  accredited  list,  the 
Red  Cross  would  be  protected  in  giving 
orders  and  the  schools  would  have  a  new 
incentive  of  great  educational  value. 

THE   FARM  MACHINERY   SITUATION. 

THK  above  is  the  title  of  a  leaflet 
\\  ritten  by  A.  E.  White,  assistant 
professor  of  farm  mechanics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  and  recently  sent  out  as 
Circular  No.  210.  The  purpose  of  this 
leaflet  is  to  urge  farmers  to  be  especially 
forehanded  this  year:  To  purchase  new 
machinery  early,  to  order  duplicate  parts  at 
once  if  they  are  likely  to  be  needed  during 
the  coming  season,  and  to  overhaul  all  old 
machinery  and  implements  and  put  them 
in  perfect  repair  before  the  busy  season 
opens.  The  following  excerpts  suggest  the 
character  of  the  appeal : 

The  present  labor  shortage  can  be  partially 
offset  by  an  adequate  supph'  of  machinery  to 
insure  the  proper  planting,  cultivating  and 
harvesting  of  a  large  crop.  Stock  should  be 
taken  of  the  machines  on  hand,  keeping  in 
mind  the  labor  conditions  and  the  crops  which 
should   be   planted.     *     *     * 

Under  present  conditions,  neglecting  to  care 
properly  for  farm  machinery  is  certainly  un- 
patriotic. Go  over  every  implement,  putting 
on  repair  parts,  tightening  the  bolts,  and  re- 
placing wooden  parts  which  are  worn  out. 
Sharpen  all  soil-preparation  machines,  such  as 
plows,  disk  harrows,  and  spike-toothed  har- 
rows. Give  the  cultivators  an  overhauling. 
Put  the  mowers  and  binders  in  repair.  Clean 
out  all  the  oil  holes.  Secure  new  bearings 
where  they  are  needed.  Have  this  work  done 
on  the  farm  or  at  the  local  blacksmith  shop. 
The  efficiency  of  farm  machinery  can  be 
greatly  increased  for  the  coming  season  by 
careful  attention  to  the  above  points.  All  this 
should  be  taken  care  of  before  the  spring  ivork 
opens.  "Do  it  now"  is  the  motto  for  repairing 
farm  machinery.     *     *     * 

It  is  imperative  at  the  present  time  that 
every  precaution  possible  be  taken  to  lengthen 
the  life  of  machinery.  Raw  materials  are 
scarce,   labor    difficult   to   secure,    and    in    addi- 


tion to  the  domestic  demands,  the  American 
manufacturer  must  supply  our  allies  with 
farm  implements.  In  some  lines,  orders  from 
England  and  France  have  increased  500  per 
cent,  since  the  war  started.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  render  direct  service!  Care  for  the 
American  machinery,  thereby  making  available 
an  adequate  supply  for  our  allies  across  t)ie 
sea. 

This  ought  to  be  a  suggestion  to  teach- 
ers. Why  not  establish  farm  implement 
hospitals  in  every  manual  training  school 
where  there  is  a  forge  and  an  engine  lathe, 
provided  it  is  near  the  farmers  who  need 
help?  In  this  way  a  teacher  and  his  boys 
might  help  materially  in  food  production 
this  year. 

THE  BOYS'  WORKING  RESERVE 

THIS  country  will  soon  have  2,000,- 
000  men  in  military  service. 
Most  of  these  have  been  taken  out  of 
productive  industries.  There  is  therefore 
a  present  shortage  in  the  labor  market 
and  this  shortage  is  likely  to  grow.  It  is 
going  to  be  felt  by  the  farmers  this  year, 
especially  because  the  farmers  are  being 
asked  to  increase  their  crops.  The  usual 
amount  of  grain  will  not  satisfy;  there 
must  be  enough  for  ourselves  and  much 
besides  for  our  allies.  To  win  the  war  it 
is  imperative  that  production  be  largely 
increased.  Whence  shall  come  the  neces- 
sary laborers? 

The  following  answer  to  this  question 
has  been  prepared  by  Emery  Filby,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  was  in  charge 
of  a  group  of  Chicago  boys  who  worked 
on  farms  in  Indiana  last  summer: 

The  labor  shortage  brought  about  by  the 
war  is  coming  to  be  one  of  the  acute  problems 
with  which  America  must  deal.  This  shortage 
will  be  the  more  keenly  felt  as  spring  advances 
and  heavy  demands  are  made  upon  agricul- 
tural labor  in  an  effort  to  produce  record  crops 
to  feed  the  nations  at  war.  The  national  gov- 
ernment has  sensed  this  problem  and  has  al- 
readv  set  in  motion  machinery  looking  to  the 
utilization  of  the  full  man  power  of  the  coun- 
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try  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  situation.  The 
U.  S.  Boys'  Working  Reserve  is  the  organized 
expression  of  this  effort.  This  organization 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  at  Washington  with  a  national  director, 
William  E.  Hall,  and  state  directors  in  each 
zations  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Councils  of  Defense,  with  branch  organizations 
of  the  states  of  the  union.  These  state  organi- 
in  each  county. 

The  U.  S.  Boys'  Working  Reserve  was  or- 
ganized for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  war  "by  guaranteeing  the  necessary  farm 
help  to  increase  agricultural  production."  It 
was  clearly  seen  that  the  one  great  reservoir 
from  which  to  draw  agricultural  laborers  for 
this  emergency  was  from  the  ranks  of  our  boys 
between  16  and  20  years  of  age.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  are  at  least  2,000,000  of 
these  young  men  in  the  United  States,  who  can 
and  will  qualify  for  this  service.  They  are 
physically  fit,  loyal,  interested  in  doing  their 
bit,  and  most  of  all  intelligent  and  adaptable 
to  emergency  needs.  Germany  has  used  thou- 
sands of  such  boys,  and  the  United  States  can 
match  her  two  to  one.  The  slogan  this  year 
i?  to  be,  "Every  boy  between  sixteen  and 
twenty  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Boys'  Working 
Reserv-e,  and  every  member  engaged  in  some 
profitable    and    necessary   occupation." 

Last  year   thousands  of   city   boys    were   sent 
to  farms  over  the  country  in  an  effort  to  sup- 
ply needed  labor.     These  boys  went  out  under 
unfavorable  conditions  of  placement  and  super- 
vision, without  training,  and  for  the  most  part 
without  knowing   anything  of  the   demands  to 
be    made    upon    them    in    their    work    as    farm 
laborers.     It  is  surprising  that  so  large  a  per- 
centage  of   these  boys   made   good.     This  year 
the  Reserve   expects   to  benefit  by  the   more  or 
less    unorganized    efforts    of    last    season     and 
with    a    view    to    increasing    the    efficiency    of 
the    work,    some    very    interesting    schemes    of 
organization     and     administration     have     been 
developed.       In    some    states    intensive    training 
camps    are    being    established,     "Farm    Platts- 
burg,"   where   the   boys    are    to   be    brought   to- 
gether   for    from    ten    days    to    two    weeks    of 
intensive  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  farm 
work    before    being    sent    to    the    farmer    for 
actual    service.      After   the    period    of   training 
has  been  completed  the  boys  are  to  be  sent  out 
in  groups  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  to  work  in 
a    given    community   under    the    supervision    of 


a  competent  boy  leader.  In  some  cases  the 
group  is  to  work  out  from  a  farm  camp  but  in 
many  places  the  boys  are  to  live  in  the  homes 
of  the    farmers. 

Many  states  have  not  seen  their  way  clear 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  rather  expensive 
farm  training  camp,  preferring  to  carry  on 
such  training  thru  the  already  established 
training  agencies.  Such  is  the  case  in  Illinois, 
where  an  effort  is  being  made  to  enroll  young 
men  in  preliminary  training  courses  to  be 
conducted  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state. 
Such  training  courses  will  be  of  a  very  prac- 
tical nature  and  it  is  thought  they  will  intro- 
duce the  city  boy  to  many  of  the  essentials  of 
farm  life  and  farm  work.  In  this  connection 
they  will  be  taught  to  care  for  horses  and 
other  farm  animals;  and  to  adjust,  operate, 
and  repair  common  farm  machinery.  Such 
courses  are  intended  not  only  to  aid  in  making 
adjustment  to  the  actual  work  on  the  farm, 
but  to  afford  a  foundation  for  the  interpretation 
and  understanding  of  farm  life. 

The  leaders  of  this  movement  have  not  been 
deluded  by  the  belief  that  green  city  boys  can 
be  made  to  take  the  place  of  experienced  farm 
hands.     That  is  not  the  question.     The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  experienced  farm  hands  are 
not  available   and  will  be  less  and  less  avail- 
able as  time  goes  on.     The  farmer   is  face  to 
face  with  a  situation  which  means  the  utiliza- 
tion  of  a   substitute.      Will   he   accept  the  ser- 
vices of  unskilled,   unreliable  city  transients  who 
have    been    failures    in    every    other    industrial 
activity,   or  will   he  take  his  chances  with   an 
intelligent,    interested,    vigorous    city    boy    who 
has   had    a    little   insight   into  the   meaning   of 
farm    work?     The   chances   are    the   American 
farmer  will   pin   his  hopes  to  the  young  man- 
hood of  the  country. 

There   is   no   question    about  the   response   of 
the    American    boys    to    the    call    to    service    at 
this    time.       Their    response    means    an    added 
responsibility  for  the  schools  and  for  those  regu- 
larly trained  for  and   engaged  in  the  work  of 
supervision    and    leadership.       The    boys    who 
leave  the  city  to  assume   their  duties   as  farm 
laborers    are    for   the    most   part    unaccustomed 
to  full  personal  responsibility.     They  are  leav- 
ing  the   home    influence,    entering   a    new    and 
strange    home    and    environment,    and    the    re- 
adjustment   called    for    should    be    made    only 
under  careful    supervision.      In    the    first   place 
this  supervision  should  mean   placement  in   the 
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right  kind  of  home.  In  the  secoiui  place  it 
should  mean  increased  possibilities  for  efficient 
service.  Furthermore,  the  right  kind  of  super- 
vision should  insure  an  intensive  and  vital 
educational  reaction  to  the  life  in  the  rural 
community. 

(For  more  information,  write  to  The  U.  S. 
Boys'  Working  Reserve,  120  West  Adams  St., 
Chicago,   III.) 

ixsTirrTiONs  selected  to  train 

INDUSTRIAL  TEACHERS. 

THE  Manual  Training  Magazine  has 
carried  on  quite  an  extended  cor- 
respondence during  the  past  two  months 
in  order  to  be  able  to  give  to  its  readers 
a  list  of  the  institutions  designated  in  the 
several  states  to  train  industrial  teachers 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Vocational  School  Law.  Quite  a  number 
of  states  have  not  made  a  choice  of  insti- 
tutions. The  following  is  the  result  of 
such  correspondence : 

Arizona : 

University  of  Arizona,   Tucson. 
California : 

Los   Angeles   State   Normal    School,    Los   An- 
geles,   and    the    University    of    California, 
Berkeley,    (evening  classes  only). 
Colorado : 

Colorado  Agricultural   College,   Fort   Collins. 
Delaiiare : 

Delaware  College,  Newark. 
Georgia : 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta. 
Idaho  : 

Idaho   Technical    Institute,   Pocatello. 
Indiana : 

Indiana   University,  Bloomington. 

Indiana   State   Normal    School,   Terre   Haute. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 
Maine : 

State   Normal    School,   Gorham. 
Maryland : 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  Baltimore   (Mary- 
land   Agricultural    College,    College    Park, 
and     Baltimore     Institute,     Baltimore,    co- 
operating). 
Michigan : 

University  of  Michigan,  Department  of  En- 
gineering, Ann  Arbor. 
Minnesota: 

University  of   Minnesota,   Minneapolis. 


Mississippi : 

Mississippi     Agricultural      and      Mechanical 
College,    Starkville;     Alcorn    Agricultural 
and   Mechanical   College,   Alcorn    (for  col- 
ored teachers). 
Nebraska : 

University  of   Nebraska,    Lincoln. 
Neiv  Hampshire: 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Durham. 
Nciv  Jersey: 

State  Agricultural   College,  New  Brunswick. 
Neiv  Mexico: 

New     Mexico    College    of    Agriculture     and 
Mechanic    Arts,    State    College. 
Neiv  York: 

State   Normal   School,  Oswego. 
State   College   for  Teachers,   Albanv. 
State   Normal    School,   Buffalo. 
Board   of   Education,   Rochester. 
North  Carolina: 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Engineering,  West  Raleigh. 
Ohio : 

University   of    Cincinnati,    Cincinnati. 
Ohio  State   University,  Columbus. 

(Institutions   in   Cleveland   and  Toledo   are 
likely   to  be   approved  by  the   State   Board 
later). 
Oklahoma : 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, Stillwater. 
University  of   Oklahoma,   Norman. 
Oregon : 

Oregon   Agricultural    College,   Corvallis. 
South  Dakota: 

South    Dakota    State    College    of    Agriculture 
and   Mechanic  Arts,  Brookings. 
Texas : 
University  of  Texas,  Austin. 
Agricultural     and     Mechanical     College     of 

Texas,  College  Station. 
Prairie    View    State    Normal    and    Industrial 
College,  Prairie   View    (for  colored   teach- 
ers). 
Utah : 

School   of   Education   of   University  of   Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City. 
Vermont: 

University    of    Vermont    and    State    Agricul- 
tural  College,  Burlington. 
If'ashington : 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 
West  Virginia : 
West    Virginia     University,     Morgantown. 
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Wisconsin : 

Stout  Institute,  Menomonie. 
Wyoming: 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

MORE    CIVILIAN    WORKERS    NEEDED. 

THE  U.  S.  Ordnance  Department  is 
calling  for  more  civilian  workers. 
Men  having  (a)  a  high  school  education, 
(b)  some  shop  training,  and  (c)  the 
natural  abilitj^  to  adapt  themselves  to  new 
work,  may  qualify  for  a  Government  ap- 
pointment in  which,  under  Government 
instructors,  they  will  receive  the  necessary 
training  for  such  positions  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

Inspectors  of  gun  carriages  and  parts, 
of  gun  fire  control  instruments,  of  motor 
vehicles  and  artillery  wheels,  of  ammuni- 
tion packing  boxes,  of  field  artillery  ammu- 
nition steel,  of  artillery  ammunition,  etc., 
also  engineers  to  make  tests  of  ordnance 
materials  and  machinists  who  are  ac- 
customed to  work  to  thousandths  of  an 
inch. 

These  positions  are  under  civil  service 
regulations,  but  applicants  are  not  required 


to  report  at  any  place  for  examination. 
Each  applicant  will  be  rated  in  accordance 
with  his  education  and  general  experience. 
Applications  should  be  sent  to  C.  V. 
Meserole,  special  representative  of  the 
U.  S.  Ordnance  Department,  Room  800, 
79  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

POSTPONED 

FOR  patriotic  reasons,  the  St.  Paul 
meeting  of  the  Western  Drawing 
and  Manual  Training  Association  has 
been  postponed  for  one  year.  The  thought 
behind  the  decision  is  that  by  keeping  even 
a  small  amount  of  passenger  and  freight 
traffic  off  the  railroads  the  Association 
will  be  helping  along  the  war  work  to 
some  extent.  The  officers  state  that  the 
work  of  the  Association  will  not  stop,  and 
that  plans  are  under  way  to  conduct  some 
of  it  by  mail. 

The  Eastern  Arts  Association  will  hold 
its  meeting  in  New  Haven  as  announced 
on  April  4th,  5th  and  6th,  but  its  exhibit 
will  be  limited  to  what  can  be  carried 
in  a  hand  bag. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE. 
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GOVERNMENT     POLICIES      INVOLVING 
THE    SCHOOLS    IN    WAR    TIME. 

TWO  outstanding  events  of  the 
month  w-ere  the  announcement  of 
a  statement  which  had  been  prepared  in 
Washington  outlining  government  policies 
involving  the  schools  in  war  time,  and  the 
organization  by  the  War  Department  of 
a  committee  on  educational  problems. 

School  officials  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  asking  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  others  for  advice  as  to 
what  the  schools  should  do  to  render  the 
utmost  service  of  which  they  are  capable 
during  the  war  emergency'.  Many  demands 


have  been  made  upon  the  schools,  and 
many  proposals  for  service  of  various  kinds 
have  come  from  those  who  would  use  the 
schools  to  accomplish  their  ends.  In  some 
cases  superintendents  and  principals  have 
been  subjected  to  criticism  as  being  only 
lukewarm  in  their  patriotism  because  they 
have  not  responded  enthusiastically  to  all 
these  demands. 

With  admirable  loyalty  and  patriotism, 
the  schools  stand  ready  and  eager  to  do 
their  full  dut}',  whatever  that  may  be,  but 
great  need  has  been  felt  for  some  authori- 
tative statement  which  should  make  the 
path  of  duty  and  service  plain. 
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CONFERENCES  IN   WASHINGTON. 

IN  response  to  the  conviction  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  formulation 
of  a  definite  statement  which  might  have 
the  weight  of  a  government  announce- 
ment of  policy  with  reference  to  the 
schools  in  war  time,  Secretary  Lane  early 
in  February  took  the  initiative  in  calling 
a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  sev- 
eral Departments  at  Washington  most 
directly  concerned,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  matter.  These  included  the 
War  Department,  the  Navy  Department, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  thru  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

As  the  result  of  this  conference  a  pre- 
liminary statement  was  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted again  to  conference  a  week  later. 
In  addition  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Departments,  there  were  present  at  the 
second  conference  four  state  superintend- 
ents of  public  instruction  and  eight 
prominent  city  superintendents  of  schools, 
summoned  to  Washington  by  telegraph. 
The  revised  statement  was  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  On  account 
of  absence  from  their  offices  it  was  not 
possible  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  the 
remaining  Department  chiefs  before  the 
statement  w^as  made  public  in  Atlantic 
City  on  Tuesday,  February  26th. 

ENDORSED      BY      DEPARTMENT      OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE. 

OX  Tuesday  afternoon  the  statement 
was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  public  high  school  in 
Atlantic  Cit}%  and  enthusiastically  ap- 
proved. Later  in  the  week,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  on  reso- 


lutions,   the   report  was   endorsed   by   the 
Department  of  Superintendence. 

The  statement  included  a  brief  outline 
of  the  most  pressing  needs  as  seen  by  each 
Department  concerned,  together  with 
some  indication  of  the  possible  relation  of 
the  schools  to  these  needs,  followed  by  a 
summary  of  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions. For  lack  of  space,  only  the  sum- 
mary can  be  given  here, 

CONCLUSIONS      AND      RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS. 

1.  Conditions  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  are  so  diverse  that  no  detailed  policy 
will  be  uniformly  applicable.  Only  general 
policies  and  principles  may  be  adopted  for 
the  country   as   a  whole. 

THE   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

2.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  pres- 
ent or  prospective  war  emergency  to  justify 
curtailment  in  any  respect  of  the  sessions  of 
the  elementary  schools,  or  of  the  education 
of  boys  and  girls  under  14  years  of  age,  and 
nothing  which  should  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
interference  with  the  progressive  development 
of  the  school  system.  Teachers  and  pupils 
may  be  encouraged  to  find  ways  of  perform- 
ing some  service  having  war  value,  such  as 
activities  connected  with  the  Junior  Red  Cross, 
War  Garden  Work,  Boy  Scouts,  War  Thrift 
Work,  and  the  like.  Opportunities  should  be 
found  to  introduce  into  the  school,  activities 
having  real  educational  value,  which  at  the 
same  time  link  up  the  schools  with  the  ideals 
of  service  and  self-sacrifice  actuating  our 
people,  and  bring  home  to  the  consciousness 
of  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  the  essential 
unity  of  the  nation  in  this  great  crisis. 

3.  In  the  country  and  villages,  all  girls 
under  14  years  of  age,  and  all  boys  under  12, 
might  well  continue  in  school  thru  the  sum- 
mer, wherever  the  condition  of  the  school 
funds  makes  this  at  all  possible. 

4.  In  the  cities,  there  would  be  no  interfer- 
ence with  the  supply  of  needed  labor  if  all 
children  under  14  continue  in  school  to  the 
end  of  the  regular  session,  and  thru  the  summer 
as  well;  and  there  would  be  but  little  interfer- 
ence if  all  children  under  '16  continue  in  school. 

THE    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

5.  One  of  the  places  in  which  there  appears 
to  be  immediate  demand  for  modification  of 
the   high    school    program    is    in    respect   to   the 
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need  for  agricultural  labor.  Much  valuable 
service  can  be  rendered  by  carefully  selecting 
and  training  boys  to  assist  in  meeting  this  de- 
mand. It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  how- 
ever, that  each  pupil's  case  be  considered  indi- 
vidually, and  no  pupil  should  be  excused 
from  school  for  this  purpose  except  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  parents,  to  accept  speci- 
fied employment  for  a  definite  term,  under 
^responsible  supervision  by  the  school  or  by 
other  approved  agencies  of  the  conditions  of 
employment. 

6.  It  would  be  helpful  in  cities,  and  espec- 
ially in  industrial  communities,  if  for  boys 
and  girls  over  14  years  of  age  in  or  out  of 
school,  there  could  be  Introduced  certain  defi- 
nite courses  looking  toward  a  co-operative 
half-time  plan  of  school  attendance  and  em- 
ployment  thruout   the  year. 

IM  GENERAL. 

7.  In  general,  it  Is  believed  that  wherever 
school  boards  can  find  the  means,  the  present 
emergency  is  an  opportune  time  for  readjust- 
ing the  schools  on  an  all-year-round  basis, 
with  a  school  year  of  48  weeks,  divided  Into 
four  quarters  of  12  weeks  each.  The  schools 
would  then  be  in  continuous  operation,  but 
Individual  teachers  and  pupils  would  have 
the  option  of  taking  one  quarter  off  at  pre- 
arranged   periods   for   needed    change. 

8.  If  It  is  not  practicable  for  the  schools  to 
change  at  once  to  the  all-year-round  program, 
a  much-needed  service  can  be  rendered  In 
many  localities  by  organizing  special  summer 
and  evening  classes  to  train  young  people  for 
the  civil  service,  and  to  train  stenographers, 
typewriters,  clerks,  and  secretaries  for  the 
commercial  world.  In  many  communities 
will  he  found  numbers  of  adult  women  who 
are  free  to  avail  themselves  of  special  training 
to  fit  for  various  kinds  of  positions  in  office 
and  clerical  work,  taking  temporarily  the 
places  of  men  called  to  the  colors  or  to  other 
employment. 

9.  Some  schools  should  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  arranging  a  schedule  for  certain 
groups  of  students  having  a  definite  prospect 
of  service.  In  accordance  with  which  the  sum- 
mer months  would  be  spent  In  school,  leaving 
the  students  free  to  work  on  the  farms  during 
planting  time  in  the  spring  and  again  during 
harvest  time  in  the  fall.  In  still  other  cases, 
particularly  in  the  smaller  communities,  time 
may  be  secured  for  farm  work  by  omitting; 
the    usual    spring    vacation,    by   holding   school 


on  Saturdays,  and  otherwise  speeding  up,  and 
thus  completing  the  term's  studies  some  vveeks 
in  advance  of  the  usual  date  for  closing  the 
school. 

10.  Special  programs  of  the  type  suggested 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  should  be  reserved 
In  general  for  individual  students  or  specially 
selected  groups  of  students  who  have  definite 
plans  for  proper  use  of  the  time  thus  taken 
from  school.  In  no  case  can  justification  be 
found  for  the  general  shortening  of  the  school 
term  in  the  expectation  that  some  students 
may  find  places  of  useful  service. 

11.  In  response  to  definite  requests  from 
government  agencies,  schools  should  be  used 
from  time  to  time  for  specific  preparation  of 
individuals  for  Immediate  service. 

12.  Boys  and  girls  should  be  urged,  as  a 
patriotic  duty,  to  remain  In  school  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  high-school  course,  and  In  in- 
creasing numbers  to  enter  upon  college  and 
vmiverslty  courses,  especially  in  technical  and 
scientific  lines,  and  normal  school  courses,  to 
meet  the  great  need  for  trained  men  and 
women. 

COMMITTEE      ON      EDUCATION      AND 
SPECIAL  TRAINING. 

THE  War  Department  has  organized 
a  committee  on  education  and  spe- 
cial training  to  supervise  the  instruction 
which  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  certain 
units  of  conscripted  men  during  the  next 
few  months.  The  committee  consists  of 
one  representative  each  from  the  general 
stafif,  the  provost-marshal  general's  oflfice, 
and  the  adjutant  general's  office.  To 
assist  the  committee  an  advisory  commit- 
tee has  been  formed  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons:  Dr.  C.  R.  Mann, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolog}- ; 
Dr.  James  R.  Angell,  University  of 
Chicago;  J.  W.  Dietz,  president,  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools;  James 
P.  Munroe,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education;  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in 
higher  education,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 

In  accordance  with  plans  formulated  by 
the  board,  a  careful  inspection  was  made 
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during  the  week  beginning  Februan  1  7th 
of  a  selected  list  of  schools  having  facilities 
for  technical  training  in  the  eastern  and 
middle  western  sections  of  the  countr\. 
The  inspection  was  made  by  army  officers, 
accompanied  by  field  agents  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  number  of  specialists  bor- 
rowed for  the  purpose. 

VOCATIONAL      TRAINING      FOR      CON- 
SCRIPTED MEN. 

THE  details  of  the  plan  have  not  been 
determined  at  the  time  this  is  writ- 
ten. It  is  proposed,  however,  to  utilize 
the  facilities  of  schools  located  in  1 7  or 
more  cities  to  accommodate  an  initial 
assignment  of  10,000  men  to  begin  train- 
ing on  or  about  April  1st.  The  length  of 
the  training  course  is  to  be  two  months, 
eight  hours  daily,  under  the  usual  condi- 
tions of  army  pay  and  allowance  for  sub- 
sistence. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  is  well  under  way, 
it  is  intended  to  expand  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  with  the  hope  of  providing  two 
months  of  special  technical  training  for  a 
greatly  increased  number  of  men  by 
October  1,  1918.  The  first  assignments 
will  be  of  men  needed  in  the  aviation 
service,  and  will  include  air-plane  mechan- 
ics, automobile  mechanics,  machinists, 
woodworkers,  and  others. 

TRAINING  FOR  DISABLED  MEN. 
^TAHE  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
J^  Education  has  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  before  the  end  of  the  coming 
summer  the  tide  of  wounded  American 
fighting  men  will  be  returning  from 
Europe,  and  has  emphasized  the  impera- 
tive need  of  congressional  legislation 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  an  ade- 
quate s^-stem  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
these  men. 

In  estimates  submitted  to  Congress  the 
board  shows  that  out  of  1,000,000  soldiers 
in     the     expeditionary     forces,     probably 


100,000  will  be  returned  during  the  first 
year  of  fighting,  and  that  instruction  in 
new  lines  of  industry  will  be  needed  for 
at  least  20,000  who  will  be  physically 
unable  to  return  to  their  previous  occu- 
pations. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  DISABLED   MEN. 

THE  disabled  are  divided  by  the 
board  into  four  classes:  Those 
permanently  invalided  ;  those  able  to  work, 
but  who  cannot  engage  in  competitive 
occupations;  those  who  must  learn  new 
occupations  because  of  their  ph3'sical  hand- 
icaps; and  those  able  to  return  to  their 
pre-war  tasks.  About  80  per  cent,  are 
expected  to  fall  into  the  fourth  class,  and 
the  remainder,  with  few  exceptions,  into 
the  third. 

For  the  20  per  cent,  who  must  take 
up  new  occupations,  there  has  been  drafted 
a  plan  of  general  education,  elementary 
vocational  instruction,  and,  finally,  special- 
ized training  in  the  calling  to  which  the 
man  is  best  adapted. 

To  take  charge  of  the  vocational  re- 
education of  the  disabled  the  Federal 
Board  recommends  the  immediate  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  occupational  therapy, 
estimating  that  1,200  instructors  will  be 
needed  at  home  for  every  million  of  fight- 
ing men  overseas.  The  greatest  need  will 
be  for  those  competent  to  teach  general 
educational  and  commercial  subjects, 
manual  training,  mechanical  drawing, 
drafting,  and  handiwork  in  the  arts  and 
crafts.  The  emergency  training  course 
proposed  would  cover  eight  weeks. 

Methods  of  organizing,  financing,  and 
administering  a  national  scheme  of  reha- 
bilitation are  discussed  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  January 
29th.  The  project  involves  the  establish-  . 
ment  of  a  central  administrative  head- 
quarters in  Washington  to  co-ordinate  the 
work  of  federal,  state,  and  community 
agencies  thruout  the  country. 


OPEN  QUESTIONS 

'There  is  more  to  be  said  on  this  subject.' 


MANY   KINDS    OF   \yORK    OR   FEW. 

Mr.  Editor: 

For  several  months  the  matter  of  teaching 
many  kinds  of  work  in  public  school  shops 
rather  than  a  few  only,  has  been  discussed  in 
the  "Open  Questions"  department  of  the  Man- 
ual Training  Magazine.  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  point  to  a  goal,  towards  which  in- 
dustrial arts  instruction  seems  to  be  tending, 
and  apparently  must  tend  in  the  years  just 
ahead  of  us.  This  tendency  is  in  the  direction 
of  offering  an  acquaintance  with  a  variety  of 
industrial  occupations  as  a  part  of  the  program 
of  the  junior  high  school,  enabling  a  boy  to 
find  himself  and  helping  him  somewhat  in 
choosing  his  future  occupation. 

Students  of  educational  practice  today  seem 
generally  agreed  that  good  instruction  in  wood- 
work and  drawing  requiring  high  standard  of 
workmanship,  should  have  a  permanent  place 
in  the  usual  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Many  are  agreed  that  metal  work  of  some 
kind  should  be  added  in  the  later  years  of  the 
regular  high-school  program.  With  adequate 
time  concentrated  upon  a  few  shop  subjects, 
considerable  special  skill  may  be  developed, 
and  this  skill  is  a  desirable  addition  to  any 
boy's  equipment  for  life. 

There  is  no  reason  to  object  to  such  work, 
but  there  are  also  reasons  for  advocating  work 
of  an  entirely  different  character.  The  intro- 
duction of  many  kinds  of  work  is  not  proposed 
for  the  development  of  a  considerable  degree 
of  skill  in  each  of  several  mechanical  trades. 
It  is  urged,  however,  for  an  understanding  of 
the  elements  of  several  trades  while  carrying 
on  regular  school  studies.  In  every  case  it  is 
advised  that  sufficient  time  be  provided  for 
each  subject  for  a  grasp  of  its  meaning,  for  a 
detailed  analysis  of  selected  phases  of  it,  and 
for  practice   in   certain  of   its  operations. 

In  recommending  a  variety  of  work  in  indus- 
trial arts  for  boys  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades,  it  is  assumed  that  an  important 
purpose  in  those  grades  is  that  of  suggesting 
adult  activities.  Many  of  these  activities 
may  be  selected  from  well  recognized  occupa- 
tions, especially  in  the  field  of  industry. 
Schools  are  adjusting  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tical  needs  of  the  times  by  giving  over  more 


and  more  of  their  efforts  to  teaching  subjects 
which  will  be  of  immediate  use  to  graduates 
upon  leaving  school.  The  selection  of  the 
most  necessary  practical  activities  is  a  diffi- 
cult problem,  but  it  must  be  undertaken.  The 
teacher  of  industrial  arts  may  be  a  large  fac- 
tor in  solving  the  problem. 

If  we  grant  that  an  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  typical  occupations  is  desirable  for 
the  boy  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  we  must  also 
grant  that  this  understanding  should  be  ac- 
quired thru  experience,  as  far  as  possible. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  give  this  varied  expe- 
rience in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world 
itself,  it  is  possible  to  furnish  certain  of  the 
more  common  experiences  within  the  school 
building,  where  samples  of  industrial  occupa- 
tions may  be  easily  provided. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  it  is 
desirable  to  have  several  small  shops  equipped 
with  tools,  machines,  and  benches,  selected  for 
this  particular  use,  with  school  limitations  and 
industrial  needs  both  in  mind.  It  is  also  prac- 
ticable to  combine  two  or  more  of  such  shop 
equipments  in  one  room,  and  this  arrangement 
is  to  be  preferred  in  smaller  communities, 
where  one  teacher  will  handle  more  than  one 
subject.  Such  equipments  need  not  be  expen- 
sive, as  they  are  concerned  largely  with  the 
simpler  processes  in  each  subject,  and  usually 
for  small  numbers  of  students  in  each  section. 

After  several  years  of  experience  in  trying 
out  the  teaching  of  a  variety  of  shop  subjects 
for  boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age 
in  the  public  schools  of  Menomonie,  Wisconsin, 
with  special  teachers  and  thoroly  equipped 
shops,  I  am  convinced  that  such  work  has  an 
important  place  to  fill  in  American  public 
schools.  Each  subject  in  Menomonie  is  offered 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  per  day  for  forty-five 
days.  This  makes  four  subjects  per  year,  and 
sixteen  subjects  in  four  years  in  the  Menomonie 
schools. 

Thru  co-operation  with  Stout  Institute,  four 
courses  are  offered  in  drawing,  and  the  fol- 
lowing twelve  shop  courses  from  the  seventh 
to  the  twelfth  grades:  carpentr>s  joinery, 
plumbing,  bricklaying,  painting,  forging,  print- 
ing, wood-turning,  cabinet  making,  pattern 
m.aking,  foundry  work,  machinist's  work.  Other 
subjects  might  be  substituted  for  any  of  these, 
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but  at  the  present  time  tliese  are  most  feasible 
in  Menomonie,  and  all  of  them  seem  worth 
while.  They  could  all  be  taught  with  far  less 
equipment  than  that  available  at  Stout  Insti- 
tute. 

In  presenting  instruction  for  boys  taking 
these  vocational  accjuaintance  courses,  the  first 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  manner  of 
using  tools  and  of  fitting  parts  of  constructions, 
with  insistence  upon  good  workmanship.  Some 
part  of  each  course  should  include  projects 
requiring  repeated  drill  and  practice  upon  cer- 
tain operations  t\  pical  of  modern  industry. 
These  operations,  however  simple,  should  show 
the  demand  for  standardization  of  parts  in 
commercial  practice,  the  adoption  of  special 
shop  kinks,  the  use  of  jigs  and  automatic  de- 
vices, and  the  development  of  uniform  motions 
in  working  operations  with  the  attainment  of 
adequate  speed. 

As  one  of  the  aims  in  the  work  just  de- 
scribed is  to  give  a  familiarity  with  vocational 
activities,  other  tools  and  types  of  work  should 
be  demonstrated  besides  those  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  boys  themselves.  The  instructor  should 
present  such  phases  of  each  industry  as  are 
most  general  and  most  readily  illustrated.  Re- 
lated information  regarding  materials  used  in 
the  industry  and  schemes  of  construction  most 
frequently  employed  should  be  given  a  reason- 
able share  of  the  time  of  the  course. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work,  lectures, 
readings,  and  visits  to  industrial  plants  should 
be  scheduled  so  as  to  give  a  survey  of  working 
conditions,  wages,  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment,  and  other  vocational    information. 

A  final  word  should  be  said  in  answer  to 
the  statement  that  such  work  is  concerned  only 
with  beginnings  In  many  fields  and  therefore 
cannot  assure  a  proper  understanding  or  proper 
execution  of  work.  If  the  work  is  well  or- 
ganized and  systematically  presented,  the 
opposite  should  be  true.  Only  the  more  signifi- 
cant matters  should  be  given  a  place  and  the 
boy's  grasp  of  such  Instruction  should  be  fre- 
ruently  tested.  Good  standards  of  execution 
jhould   be   the   constant   rule. 

In  the  choice  of  many  kinds  of  work  rather 
than  few,  it  is  evident  that  aims  must  change. 
Two  of  these  conflicting  aims  must  be  kept 
entirely  distinct:  Intensive  aims  concentrated 
upon  few  subjects  for  the  development  of 
skill,  and  extensive  aims  spread  over  a  variety 
of  experiences  for  vocational  acquaintance. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  the  introduction  of 


either    intensive    or    extensive    work,    but    their 
purposes  and  contents  should  not  be  confused. 

— G.  F.  Buxton. 

A  COLLEGE  DEGREE  WITH  TECHNICAL 
TRAINING. 

Dear  Editor: 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  dis- 
■sslon  on  "First  Aid  Courses."  The  title  used 
in  the  February  Issue,  "A  College  Degree  or 
Technical  Training  and  Teaching  Experience'' 
has  possibilities  of  modification.  I  should  make 
it  read,  "A  College  Degree  With  Technical 
rraining." 

Teaching  experience  is  always  desirable, 
6ut  cannot  be  expected  of  the  man  who  has 
just  completed  his  course,  unless  practice  teach- 
ing Is  considered.  Technical  training,  how- 
ever, can  be  had  by  degree  men  if  we  are 
willing  to  set  aside  some  traditions,  and  recog- 
nize the  need  of  special  emphasis  upon  techni- 
cal work  for  the  prospective  teachers  of  techni- 
cal subjects.  We  need  to  make  clear  to  school 
officials  who  employ  teachers,  and  to  our  fac- 
rlties  in  teacher-training  institutions  (a)  that 
•  very  broad  field  is  covered  by  the  shopwork 
now  done  in  our  schools,  and  that  any  one  line 
ly  be  a  trade  in  Itself,  requiring  long  years 
to  master,  and  (b)  that  a  teacher  who  has 
spent  four  years  in  college  with  permission  to 
elect  from  15  to  40  semester  hours  credit  of 
technical  work  out  of  the  total  120  required 
for  a  degree  cannot  master  the  whole  realm  of 
modern  Industry.  \\^e  need  to  insist  that  a  man 
who  Is  to  teach  drafting,  have  opportunity  to 
become  a  good  draftsman  even  tho  he  may 
sacrifice  some  of  the  customary  prerequisites  of 
the  usual  college  degree.  He  should  get  thoro 
knowledge  of  ci  rafting-room  procedure,  and 
such  ability  In  actually  doing  the  work  as 
would  entitle  him  to  the  respect  of  draftsmen 
'H  industry;  he  should  have  an  adequate  basis 
of  related  shop  experience,  mathematics,  and 
science  to  handle  drafting-room  problems  in- 
telligently. He  should  have  the  theory  of 
•f aching  and  sufficient  practice  to  have  more 
rhan  a  fair  chance  of  success.  He  might  not 
have  liad  ancient  or  modern  language,  but  his 
worth  would  not  suffer  thereby. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  such  an 
analysis  of  the  lines  of  technical  subjects  now 
taught  will  be  found  worth  while,  and  when  a 
prospective  teacher  may  find  courses  planned 
to  give  him  adequate  technical  training,  an 
ability  to  do  the  work  he  pretends  to  be  ready 
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to  teach,  and  to  grant  him  a  degree  when  the 
course  is  completed.  — Albert  F.  Siepert. 

HOW    MANY    PERIODS    A    DAY? 

Bear  Mr.   Editor: — 

I  have  noticed  Mr.  Boyce's  question  in  the 
January  number  and  I  feel  sure  that  most 
schools  are  not  inclined  to  consider  manual 
training  as  being  on  a  different  plane  from  the 
other  school  subjects.  Here  in  Evansville, 
there  is  no  distinction.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
expressly  stated  in  meetings  of  the  Board  that 
manual  training  men  in  charge  of  machines 
•deserve  at  least  $50  more  a  year  than  other 
teachers.  Some  of  my  teachers  have  to  teach 
more  than  six  periods,  but  in  other  ways  they 
are  relieved  from  responsibilities  which  would 
make  up  for  the  difference.  Teachers  of 
•science  ■svho  have  laboratory'  work  also  have 
more  than  six  periods  of  school  work. 

The  North  Central  association  makes  some 
exceptions  in  favor  of  manual  training 
teachers  in  respect  to  college  degrees.  This 
helps  some  men  but  not  others. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Boyce  is  right  in  saying 
that  the  mental  strain  of  teaching  manual 
training  properly  is  as  great  as  that  in  other 
subjects.  But  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much 
•of  a  tendency  to  discriminate  against  us  on 
that  score. 

In  the  movement  for  a  longer  school  dav 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  shopman's  day. 

I  believe  manual-training  men  should  help 
themselves  more  by  not  permitting  boys  to 
work  overtime  on  class  work.  Some  schools 
almost  double  the  teachers'  time  by  encour- 
aging after-school  work.  This  also  hinders 
the  spread  of  the  movement  for  a  better  time 
allowance  for  manual  training.  In  cities 
where  boys  can  get  a  chance  to  work  after 
school  and  on  Saturdays,  the  product  of  their 
work  does  not  fairly  represent  what  they 
would  do  in  the  short  periods  of  regular  school 
work. 

Manual  Training  men  sometimes  permit 
■school  authorities  to  load  them  down  with  out- 
■side  work.  This  is  working  more  of  a  hard- 
■ship    than    is    generally    known.       We    are    not 


free    from    it    here,    and    I    admit    that    it    is 
largely   my  fault.      But   I   have   tried   to   make 
up   for  it  by  getting  extra  pay  for  pupils  and 
teachers  on  this  work. 
Evansville,  Ind.  — Eugene  C.  Graham. 

WOODWORK   FOR   COUNTRY   BOYS. 

Mr.  Editor: 

In  answer  to  "O.  H.  L."  I  would  suggest 
that  boys  who  have  never  had  woodwork 
should  start  with  the  beginning  work  even  tho 
they  are  in  the  high  school.  They  can  usually 
do  this  elementary  work  more  rapidly  than  the 
grade  pupils  can,  and  some  of  it  may  be  omit- 
ted. This  omitting  should,  however,  be  done 
with  care.  Each  fundamental  part  of  the  work 
should  be  well  mastered  before  advancing  to 
the  next. 

Work  that  is  suited  to  eighth-grade  town  or 
city  boys  should  be  satisfactory  for  the  coun- 
try boys,  especially  if  in  presenting  the  work, 
suggestions  are  given,  showing  how  similar 
methods  of  construction  would  be  applied  in 
farm  problems.  If  to  any  project  you  have 
for  city  boys  you  apply  the  test,  "Is  it  ever 
useful  in  the  country?"  3'ou  will  find  that  fe^r 
of  them  are  really  inappropriate  for  country 
boys.  This  idea  of  "Farm  models  for  farm 
boys  and  city  models  for  city  boj's"  is  over- 
worked. The  way  the  work  is  given  is  far 
more  important  than  what  models  are  used. 

The  slow-but-sure  habits  of  work  are  com- 
mon characteristics  of  country  boys,  but  vou 
should  take  every  opportunity  you  can  to 
develop  speed  by  directing  their  methods  of 
work.  — C.  S.  V.   D. 

HOW   CAN    I   REFINISH    GOLDEN    OAK? 
Mr.  Editor: — 

Occasionally  a  boy  comes  to  me  with  a 
request  to  refinish  a  golden  oak,  varnished 
surface  by  removing  varnish  and  restaining 
with  a  darker  fumed-oak  stain.  We  have  not 
been  able  with  varnish  remover  to  open  up 
the  pores  of  a  varnished  surface  to  the  point 
where  a  darker  stain  can  be  applied  with 
complete  success.  Will  someone  who  knows 
how  this  can  be  done,  kindly  impart  their 
knowledge  to  others  thru  the  Oficn  Questions 
department?  — E.  H.  P. 


SHOP  NOTES  AND  PROBLEMS 

Albert  F.  Siepert,  Editor. 


CABINET  PHONOGRAPH. 

THIS  project  was  one  of  the  fine  pieces  of 
work,  produced  in  tlie  classes  in  wood- 
work design  and  in  furniture  making  at 
Bradley  Institute  last  year.  The  construction  is 
possible  for  the  better  workmen  among  high 
school  boys,  but  extremely  careful  workm.an- 
ship  is  demanded.  The  case  is  made  of  se- 
lected black  walnut  finished  so  as  to  bring  out 
all  the  softness  and  beauty  of  the  wood.  The 
decoration  is  hand-carved,  while  the  sound 
openings  are  cut  from  %"  stock  on  an  ordinary 
circular  saw.  The  corners  are  mitered,  and 
offer  an  unusually  severe  test  of  ability.  The 
sectional  drawings  indicate  the  arrangement 
of  the  interior.  The  sounding  box,  made  of 
red  spruce,  was  bi'ilt  in  three  sections  and  then 
assembled  before  being  put  in  place.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the  inner  surfaces 
smooth,  and  all  joints  tight.  The  motor  and 
remaining  parts  of  the  machine  were  purchased 
ready  for  instalbtion.  This  piece  was  de- 
signed and  made  by  hand-tool  processes  by 
Richard  Royster,  now  in  the  U.  S.  Service  and 
located  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Station. 

CUPBOARD. 

This  drawing  is  reproduced  with  but  slight 
modifications  from  an  examination  problem  in 
woodwork  design  at  Bradley  Institute.  This, 
also,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Royster.  The  piece  has 
not  been  constructed,  but  should  be  a  good  pro- 
ject for  the  shop  equipped  with  woodworking 
machinery   suit:ible   for   doing   paneling. 


thorized  to  announce  that  the  Army  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  will  be  glad  to 
accept  gifts  of  checker  tables  from  manual 
training  schools  or  departments.     The  Associa- 


CHECKER-BOARD    TABLE. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  J'ocational 
Education  Letter  No.  23,  sent  out  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau   of   Education: 

Directors  and  instructors  of  manual  training 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  allowed  to  organize  their  shops 
and  students  so  as  to  make  some  tangible  and 
useful  contribution  in   the  war  emergency. 

As  the  result  of  numerous  suggestions, 
and  after  conference  with  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees, the  Commissioner  of  Education   is  au- 


tion  is  not  able  to  pay  for  materials,  but  will 
pay  freight  charges  if  tables  are  packed  and 
shipped  in  accordance  with  directions  to  be 
furnished  later. 

There  aie  32  Army  cantonments,  with  a 
total  of  500  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  already 
erected  or  projected.  Each  of  these  buildings- 
can  use  to  advantage  from  8  to  10  tables;  a 
total  of  5,000  tables. 

It  is  lioped  that  several  hundred  schools^ 
or  departments  will  be  able  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements outlined  below,  and  willing  to  do- 
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nate  the  materials  and  labor,  and  furnish  from  We    are    prepared    to    guarantee    materials, 

one   to    ten    tables    per   school   for    this    worthy  construction,   and  finish   according  to  specifica- 

purpose.  tions,   and  expect  to  have  the  tables  ready  for 

Superintendents    of    city    school    systems,    or       delivery    about    

directors  of  manual  training  departments  who  (Signature.) 

can   do   so,    are   requested   to   write    a    letter   to  SPECIFICATIONS 

the    Com.missioner    of    Education    in    the    fol-  See  working  drawing  on  page  293,  prepared 

lowing  form:  ^^^^  j^^jg^  submitted  by  Prof.  Ira  S.  Griffith, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  University  of  Missouri,   Columbia,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir: — Referring  to  Vocational  Education  Materials. — The  table   should  be  constructed 

letter  No.  23:  of  hard  or  yellow   pine,  clear,  and   thoroughly 

The     manual     training    department    of    the  dry;   top   and  rails,  stock  thirteen-sixteenths  of 

will  an   inch   thick ;    legs,  stock   iV^   inches  square. 

(Name  of  school.)  Construction. — At  the   camps  the   tables  will 

undertake  to  donate  material  and  labor  and  to  necessarily   be   subjected   to   hard    usage.    None 

furnish     tables,  but  the   most   accurate   and   thorough   construc- 

packed    and    delivered    to    carrier,    ready    for  tion    should    be    permitted.    Although   the   table 

is  of  simple  design,  its  construction  should  not 

(Number:     One  to  ten.)  be  undertaken  by  beginners.  Only  skilled  work- 
shipment  to  the  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ers  should  be  detailed  to  this  task. 
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The  top  should  be  glued  up,  using  at  least 
three  pieces;  joints  doweled,  or  tongued  and 
grooved. 

Rails  are  fastened  together  by  corner  braces, 
dovetailed  and  glued  in  place,  as  shown  at 
"B"   in  drawing. 

•Rails  are  fastened  permanently  to  top,  using 
small  tongued  blocks,  as  shown  at  "A."  Use 
at  least  six  blocks.  If  preferred,  rails  may  be 
fastened  to  top  with  metal  plates. 

Legs  are  bored  and  secured  to  rails,  butt 
joints,  by  means  of  lag  screws,  or  stair  rail 
bolts,  as  show'n  at  "B."  Legs  are  tapered  on 
two  sides  only  (inside  edges),  beginning  at 
9  inches  from  top. 

Finish. —  (1)     Carefully    sandpaper    all    over. 

(2)  One  coat  white  shellac. 

(3)  Paint     in     checker-board     designs     in 

black   and   red  shellac,  with    ^-inch 
gold  paint  border. 

(4)  Two    coats    best    cjuality    flat    varnish. 

Sand   each  coat  lightly  with   No.  00 
sandpaper. 

(5)  Name  of  school  may  be   indicated   by 

attaching   small    metal    plate   to   end 
raih 
Packing. —  (1)   Knock     down,     by     removing 
lag  screws. 


(2)  Wrap   legs  and  screws,  and  pack  be- 

tween    rails,    fastening    temporarily 
in  place  with  small  cleats. 

(3)  \\'^rap    with    heav\     paper    or    burlap, 

to   protect   rinish,   and   pack   table   in 
crate. 

(4)  Attach     shipping     tag,     properly     ad- 

dresseti,    with   tacks.    (Full    shipping 
directions    will    be    supplied    later). 

Note. — Work  on  construction  should  begin 
at  once,  as  soon  as  letter  is  mailed  to  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  tables  will  be  of 
rreatest  service  in  the  camps  during  the  pres- 
ent cold  season.  Plans  sliould  be  made  to  push 
tlie  tables  through  to  completion  at  the  earliest 
date  consistent  with  the  highest  quality  of 
workmanship. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  EXHIBIT 

The  accompanying  photograph  was  received 
from  Edward  Bodenstein  of  Newport,  Ky.  It 
shows  the  annual  exhibit  of  manual  training  in 
that  city.  It  includes  work  from  the  7th,  8th, 
9th,  and  10th  grades.  The  clock  is  the  work 
of  a  first-year  high  school  boy.  It  is  made  of 
solid  mahogany;  it  contains  a  chime  move- 
ment  that   plays   at   every   quarter-hour. 


ANNUAL   MANUAL   TRAINING   EXHIBIT,    NEWPORT,    KY. 


CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS 


0«r  Schools  in  Jf'ar  Time — and  After,  by 
Arthur  D.  Dean,  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston, 
1918.  Size,  71/2"  X  5!4";  335  pages  and  14 
pages   of   half-tone   illustrations;    price,   $1.25. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  timely 
book  on  education  than  this  volume.  It  dis- 
cusses war  work  of  all  sorts  in  all  types  of 
schools;  it  reveals  many  educational  oppor- 
tunities not  generally  recognized  in  war  work; 
it  gives  a  chapter  to  Red  Cross  and  other 
community  work,  and  two  chapters  to  farm 
cadets  and  cadet  camps ;  it  treats  also  of  the 
re-education   of   the   disabled   soldier. 

It  has  been  written  out  of  a  rich  teaching 
and  administration  experience  in  industrial 
education,  a  thoro  study  of  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  the  schools  of  England  and  France, 
and  with  a  vision  of  the  future  that  is  in 
harmony  with  American  ideals  and  aspirations. 
Dr.  Dean  says  that  "It  remains  for  America 
to  use  the  war  to  make  better  schools,"  and 
then  he  points  out  the  way. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  admirably  suited 
to  its  purpose. 

The  Vocational  Guidance  Movement,  by 
John  M.  Brewer,  Los  Angeles  State  Normal 
School.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1918.  Size, 
75/2"  X  5";  333  pages;  price,  $1.25. 

This  will  be  especially  valued  as  a  con- 
structive summary  of  the  discussion  of  voca- 
tional guidance  in  form  well  suited  for  a 
college  or  normal  school  textbook. 

After  presenting  the  problems  of  vocational 
guidance  and  its  historic  beginnings,  the  book 
shows  the  relation  of  vocational  guidance  to 
vocational  counseling.  Then,  under  the  title 
"Pseudoguidance,"  the  author  enumerates  and 
discusses  "questionable  practices  in  attempted 
vocational  guidance."  Some  of  these  are,  (1) 
belief  in  the  unproved  theory  that  there  are 
fixed  and  well-marked  types  of  mind;  (2) 
overestimation  of  what  psychological  tests  can 
at  present  do;  (3)  belief  that  qualities  of  mind 
are   general   and   transferable,   rather  than   spe- 


The  book  ends  with  "a  program  for  voca- 
tional guidance"  in  which  the  author  dis- 
cusses (1)  the  types  of  schools  needed;  (2) 
the  function  of  the  school  people;  (3)  co- 
operative effort  for  vocational  guidance;  (4) 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment; (5)  methods  of  guidance;  (6)  training 
in  vocational  guidance;  (7)  some  appropriate 
next  steps. 

In  the  appendix  is  to  be  found  a  special 
glossary,  a  comprehensive  bibliography  and 
questions  on  each  chapter. 

Minnesota  Course  of  Study  and  Manual  for 
Teachers,  by  Theda  Gildemeister,  teacher  of 
methods,  at  Winona  Normal  School.  Published 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Size,  9  x  6  in. ;  303  pages; 
price,  in  paper  covers,  50  cents. 

Teachers  in  normal  schools  and  supervisors 
who  have  to  solve  problems  of  correlation  and 
adjustment,  will  find  in  this  course  of  study 
many  suggestions.  The  author  has  sought  to 
make  the  best  selection  of  subject-matter,  and 
to  recognize  the  present-day  tendency  toward 
an  enlarged  and  varied,  tho  unified  course  of 
study.  The  book  gives  space  to  industrial  arts, 
vocational  guidance,  drawing  and  moral  train- 
ing, as  well  as  to  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
other  elementary  school  subjects. 

Elementary  Forge  Practice,  by  Robert  H. 
Harcourt,  instructor  in  forge  practice  at  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University.  Published  by 
Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford  University, 
California,  1917.  Size,  7%"  x  5^4";  148 
pages;   price,  $1.50. 

More  completely  than  any  previous  book  on 
this  subject  that  we  have  examined,  this  book 
shows  by  means  of  carefully  prepared  line 
drawings,  the  steps  in  the  production  of  typical 
pieces  of  forge  work.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  this  book  will  commend  itself  to 
teachers  and  students  alike.  But  it  is  also  a 
well-graded  course  of  study  in  the  fundamen- 
tals   of    forging.      Besides    being    a    course    of 


cific;    (4)    overestimation  of  the   importance  of       study,  it  is  a  textbook  on  materials,  tools,  other 


physical  characteristics;  (5)  the  encouragement 
of  morbid  self-examination;  (6)  overguidance ; 
(7)  commercial  agencies;  (8)  lack  of  per- 
spective; (9)  control  of  vocational  guidance 
by  other  departments  or  by  non-educational 
organizations. 


equipment;  on  the  use  of  heat  and  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  forging;  on  annealing, 
hardening  and  tempering  steel ;  and  on  tool 
forging. 

It    is    suitable    for    use    in    technical,    high, 
vocational,  and  engineering  schools. 
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Course  of  Study  in  Manual  Arts  for  the 
Public  Schools  of  Porto  Rico.  Prepared  by 
Frank  S.  Pugh,  supervisor  of  manual  arts. 
This  course  is  issued  as  Bulletin  No.  5,  1917. 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  Education  of 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  Size,  7x9%  inches, 
oblong;    125   pages. 

This  course  was  prepared  to  assist  teachers 
giving  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico, 
and  covers  mechanical  drawing  and  wood- 
work for  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 
While  many  of  the  problems  are  familiar, 
there  are  several  which  are  not.  The  course 
is  progressively  arranged,  and  closes  with  the 
construction  of  cabinets,  tables,  etc.  It  is 
pleasing  to  see  that  considerable  refinement  in 
design  is  shown  in  the  problems  given  to  the 
students.  In  fact,  several  of  the  designs  are 
of  superior  quality'. 

/7o--f  the  Present  Came  from  the  Past,  by 
Margaret  E.  Wells,  Primary  Supervisor,  State 
Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo.  Published 
by  Macmillan  &  Company,  New  York,  1917. 
5^x7^2  in.;  176  pages;  illustrated;  price,  56 
cents. 

Book  I.  The  Seeds  in  Primitive  Life.  A 
new  note  in  the  teaching  of  history  has  been 
sounded  in  this  unique  volume.  The  history  of 
primitive  man  is  revitalized  by  dealing  with 
the  past  in  relation  to  the  present  and  near 
future,  which  is  indeed  a  departure  from  the 
traditional  tracing  of  his  history  along  political 
lines. 

The  first  part,  covering  six  chapters,  is  de- 
voted to  the  history  of  primitive  man,  but  it 
is  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  the 
child's  thinking  rather  than  as  a  mere  presen- 
tation of  facts.  The  second  part  consists  of 
myths  and  legends,  gathered  from  many  sources, 
which  deal  with  the  beginnings  of  things. 
Thruout  the  volume  the  author  has  kept  her 
knowledge  of  the  field  covered  subordinate  to 
her  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  child  nature 
and  the  objects  of   education. 

In  the  hands  of  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades 
this  book  would  provide  an  excellent  founda- 
tion for  a  good  high  school  course  in  ancient 
historj'. 

Record  Forms  for  Vocational  Schools,  bv 
Joseph  J.  Eaton,  director  of  industrial  arts  and 
vocational  education,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Published 
by  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  1917.  Size,  4%x7%  in.;  58  pages; 
price,  60  cents. 


This  book  provides  a  system  of  report  cards 
and  blank  forms  for  use  in  vocational  schools. 
The  system  is  intended  to  eliminate  "red  tape" 
and  to  avoid  an  extreme  amount  of  record 
keeping  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  In  prepar- 
ing the  book,  Mr.  Eaton  has  had  the  assistance 
of  a  certified  public  accountant  and  an  effi- 
ciency engineer,  who  has  specialized  in  fac- 
tory work. 

Practical  Road  Building,  by  Charles  E.  Foote. 
Published  by  David  McKay,  Philadelphia, 
1917.  Size,  7%  fi  SVz  in.;  296  pages;  price, 
$1.25. 

The  history  and  influence  of  roads  together 
with  the  part  that  improved  highways  can  be 
made  to  play  in  our  national  development  are 
set  forth  in  this  volume.  Methods  of  building 
roads  for  various  purposes  are  described  in 
non-technical  language  by  an   authority. 

Experimental  General  Science,  by  Willard 
Nelson  Clute.  Published  by  P.  Blackiston's 
Son  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1917. 
Size,  4%x7%  inches;  304  pages,  with  96 
illustrations;    price,   $1.25,   net. 

This  is  a  modern  textbook  in  general  sci- 
ence intended  for  use  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
more  specialized  courses  in  science  usually 
given   in   high  schools. 

Small  Boat  Building,  by  H.  W.  Patterson. 
Published  by  the  Outing  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  1916.  Size,  4^/4x7  inches;  144  pages, 
plus  10  triple-page  plates,  printed  on  thin 
paper;  price,  80  cents,  net. 

This  book  has  been  written  to  enable  ama- 
teurs to  be  more  successful  in  building  small 
boats.  It  does  not  describe  any  one  particular 
boat,  but  gives  information  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  building  of  several  different  kinds. 
The  author,  himself,  was  once  what  he  terms 
the  "greenest  kind  of  an  amateur"  in  boat 
building,  but  he  has  endeavored  to  place  in 
this  volume  just  what  would  have  been  help- 
ful to  him  when  he  first  became  interested  in 
the  alluring  craft  of  boat  building.  The  illus- 
trations are  a  very  important  part  of  this 
little   book. 

Printers'  Manual  of  Syllabication,  by  Charles 
L.  Woodfield,  director  of  Chicago  Typothetae 
School,  536  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois.    Price,   10  cents. 

This  tiny  book  consists  of  12  pages,  4^x 
2%  inches  in  size.  It  presents  a  "bit  of  con- 
crete knowledge"  adapted  to  the  particular 
needs  of  printers. 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR  THE  SCHOOL  SHOP 


"A  Craftsman  is  known  by  his  tools" 

Good  tools  are  essential  to  fi-ood  work, 
and  to  the  development  of  skillful  and 
accurate  workmen. 


THE  CHANNON  LINE 

iNCLiDEs  All  of  the  Standard  and  Best  Known  Makes  of  Tools  and  Instruments. 
Large  and  Complete  Stock.'; Quick  Service Moderate  Prices. 


MACHINERY.  TOOLS  and   SUPPLIES 

of  all  kinds  for  the 

Machine  Shop,  Steel  Shop,  S.mith  Shop,  Foundry, 
Woodworker,  Drafting  Room,  Etc. 

FLAGS 

Best    Wool     Bunting-.       Sewed    Stars    and     Stripes 
l".  S.  Standard  Specification.      Write  for  catalog'. 

H.    Channon    Company,    Chicago 


4  '-^'t^ 


Time  and  Money  is  Wasted 

very  often  by  the  purchase  of  tools  not  adapted  to 
the  work.  You  would  not  think  of  putting  a  32" 
lathe  in  your  school  room  on  account  of  the  high 
first  cost,  and  it  is  not  adapted  to  your  work.  You 
can  put  two  16"  lathes  or  more  in  the  same  space 
and  you  can  buy  two  or  three  machines  for  the  cost 
of  the  larger  one.  Apply  that  same  principle  to 
your  milling  machines  and  buy  STEPTOE  small 
power  feed  or  hand  millers,  a  machine  especially 
adapted  to  school  room  work. 


A  STEPTOE  SHAPER 

should  be  your  first  consideration  in  equipping 
your  machine  shop.  Large  pieces  can  be  planed  on 
a  planer,  but  small  parts  should  be  put  on  a  shaper. 
The  simplicity  of  design  of  STEPTOE  SHARERS  means 
ease  of  operation  and  a  consequent  saving  in  re- 
pair bills. 

JOHN  STEPTOE  CO. 

Northside  Cincinnati,  O. 
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AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING   FOR   CITY   HIGH    SCHOOL   BOYS 

William  J.  Bogan, 
Principal,  Lane  Technical   School,   Chicago. 

ORGANIZATIONS    or  individuals  Lane  Technical   High   School  planned   a 

that  expect  to  appeal  to  high  school  series  of  mass  meetings  to  be  attended  by 

boys  for  any  object  requiring  the  expendi-  every   one   of  the   2,500   boys   and   young 

ture   of   money   or   labor   ought   to   begin  men  in  the  school,  together  with  as  many 

careful  preparation  long  in  advance.     In  parents  as  could  leave  their  work  for  such 

the  moral  nature  of  the  school-boy  there  occasions.      As    the   school    hall   was   not 

is  usually  a  background  of  idealism,  but  large  enough  for  these  meetings  the  trus- 

the    foreground    is    often    cluttered    with  tees  of  the  Rader  Tabernacle  were  asked 

sophistication,  cynicism  and  doubt.  Camou-  to  give  the  use  of  their   immense  church 

flage  has   become  part   of  his   art  course,  building,  one  mile  distant  from  the  school, 

and  he  seems  to  see  it  everj^where ;  at  least  Not  only  was  permission  granted  to  use 

he   looks   for   it   everywhere.     Frequently  the  building  but  heat  was  provided — no 

he  sees  it  where  it  is  not.     To  counteract  simple  sacrifice  in  the  past  awful  winter, 

the  effect  of  this  sophistication  is  no  easy  Every  two  weeks  during  the  year  the  boys 

task.      Facts    and    figures    must    be    pre-  marched   in   military   formation   from   the 

sented  backed  by  affidavits.     Incontestable  school  to  the  Tabernacle  and  back  again 

proof  must  be  given  for  every  statement.  headed    by    the    school    military    band    of 

When  the  world  war  opened  in   1914  sixty  pieces   and   the  volunteer   cadets   in 

calls  for  aid  from  many  sources  were  fore-  uniform,  numbering  500.    No  one  who  has 

seen  by  the  schools.     The  tragedy  of  Bel-  seen  this  mile-long  column  of  boys  march- 

gium,  the  massacre  of  Armenia  and   the  ing   four   abreast  with   regular   step   and 

horrors   of    Poland    drew   upon    the  sym-  military  mien  will   ever  forget  the  surge 

pathy  of  every  pupil.      Pleas  for   aid   in  of  patriotism  which  the  spectacle  always 

great  crises  nearly  always  bring  generous  evoked.      Aching   hearts    and    tightening 

response,  but  a  request  for  money  or  labor  throats  gave  notice  to  the  bystanders  that 

in   preparation   for   a   remote   contingency  farm  training  may  be  but  a  preliminary  to 

often  falls  on  deaf  ears;  it  lacks  dramatic  the  more  serious  training  for  the  trenches, 

appeal.     It  is  especially  difficult  to  make  It  gives  every  visitor  a  thrill   to  see  the 

boys  understand  that  patriotism  does  not  large    audience    of    boys    stand    at    salute 

always  require  the  offer  of  one's  life  as  while    Old    Glory    is    brought    from    the 

soldier,  sailor  or  aviator.     A  campaign  of  entrance  of  the  hall  to  the  platform  by  a 

education    is    necessary    to    convince    boys  guard   of  cadets,   as  the  band   plays   "To 

that  the  nation  has  many  other  needs  in  the    Colors"    and    "The    Star    Spangled 

war  times.  Banner."    On  these  occasions  a  speaker  of 

As  a  preparation  for  the  demands  cer-  reputation  explains  to  the  bo3's  the  particu- 

tain   to   follow   in   the   wake  of  war,   the  lar  activity  in   which  he  is  engaged.      In 
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this  manner  information  has  been  con- 
veyed to  the  school  regarding  the  liberty- 
loan,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
food  conservation,  thrift  stamps,  and  food 
production. 

When  the  request  first  came  to  the 
school  from  the  United  States  Boj-s  Work- 
ing Reserve  to  train  boys  for  work  on  the 
farms  of   Illinois  and  other  states  of  the 


the  Reserve  was  organized  hundreds  of 
boys  volunteered  for  service  on  the  farms, 
but  many  were  rejected  as  unfitted  for  the 
work.  Those  who  were  accepted  form 
an  enthusiastic  group  of  several  hundred 
extremely  intelligent  boys  who  are  proud 
of  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  nation  as 
members  of  the  Reserve. 

The  skeptical   farmer  may  say   "I   am 


LEARNING    TO    OPERATE     A     MOWER 


Middle  West  a  mass  meeting  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  all  the  essential 
information  available  on  the  subject.  The 
federal  director  of  the  Reserve  and  several 
officials  of  the  State  Food  Administration 
showed  the  great  need  for  helpers  on  the 
farm,  a  need  that  might  persist  for  the 
next  five  years.  The  educational  value  of 
farm  work  interested  the  boys,  while  the 
patriotic  appeal  to  aid  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  are  offering  their  lives  for 
the  nations  and  for  humanity  met  with  a 
remarkable  response.     When  a  branch  of 


not  paying  for  enthusiasm  or  for  patriot- 
ism, but  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  common 
sense  and  energy.  If  I  am  required  to 
spend  much  time  in  supervising  green  city 
boys  they  will  not  be  worth  their  salt. 
The  summer  is  too  short  for  experiments." 
Unfortunately  the  products  of  the  school 
cannot  be  guaranteed.  Nor  can  boys  who 
prove  unsatisfactory  to  the  farmer  be  re- 
placed easily.  The  school  must  do  its  best 
and  trust  the  boys.  They  must  be  taken 
on  faith.  To  stiffen  the  weak  faith  of  the 
farmer   the   following  outline  of  work  is 
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given.  If  it  does  nothing  else  it  will  prove 
that  the  intentions  of  the  pupils  and  teach- 
ers are  sincere  and  patriotic. 

Each  one  of  these  boys  has  had  a  course 
of  practical  work  in  shop  or  drafting  room 
extending  over  a  period  of  from  one  to 
three  and  one-half  years.  The  many  ex- 
periments thru  which  they  have  passed 
have  made  them  very  adaptable   to   new 


work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  usual  subjects 
given  to  all  boys  in  the  high  schools,  the 
boys  who  enlist  for  farm  service  are  given 
a  course  of  special  instruction  in  several 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  farm  life. 
Correspondence  with  farmers  shows  that 
their  greatest  need  is  for  boys  and  men 
with  a  practical  knowledge  of  horses.  The 
farmer  does  not  expect  to  turn  his  farm 


A   CORN    CULTIVATOR.      THE    BRICKS   REPRESENT    HILLS   OF   CORN 


conditions.  They  know  the  meaning  of 
work  and  have  some  sense  of  responsibility. 
In  their  regular  high  school  course  they 
have  learned  the  elements  of  simple  car- 
pentry in  the  first  year;  they  have  had 
forging  and  founding  in  the  second  year, 
machine  shop  practice  in  the  third  year, 
and  electrical  construction,  including  the 
making  of  engines  and  electric  motors  and 
the  care  of  many  kinds  of  power-driven 
machines,  in  the  fourth  year.  Drawing  is 
given  in  each  one  of  the  four  years. 

In   addition   to   this  shop   and   drawing 


over  to  the  boy  from  the  city.  He  will 
not  expect  the  boy  to  know  everything. 
He  will  be  well  satisfied  if  he  can  find  a 
boy  who  is  able  to  follow  simple  directions. 
The  boy  who  can  be  trusted  to  do  his 
daily  work  while  out  of  the  farmer's  sight 
is  an  invaluable  asset.  Good  horses  cost 
money  and  an  irresponsible  boy  can  do 
more  harm  in  five  minutes  than  his  labor 
might  compensate  for  in  five  years. 

In  preparation  for  practical  instruction 
in  the  care  of  horses  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion provided  the  school  with  eight  horses 
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from  the  police  department  reserve.  'riie_v 
are  kept  in  a  barn  near  the  school  anti  are 
cared  for  hy  the  pupils  under  the  direction 
of  a  practical  farmer  who  is  also  an  expert 
on  horses.  Boys  workint:  in  groups  of  six 
or  eight  are  required  to  give  every  day  a 
satisfactory  imitation  of  a  farmer  at  work 
on  his  farm.  In  small  classes  they  are 
taught  the  care  of  horses  and  stables,  how 


school  bo_\s.  They  are  given  instruction  in 
the  use  and  care  of  the  common  farm  im- 
plements. Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  prac 
tical  work.  Practice  with  the  corn  culti- 
vator is  very  interesting.  A  row  of  bricks 
standing  on  edge  on  the  ground,  Fig.  2, 
represents  a  row  of  corn  which  the  boy 
must  cultivate  without  destroying  any  of 
the  hills.      In   his  practice  work   he  must 


INSTRUCTION    ON    THE    TRACTOR 


to  harness  and  unharness,  how  U)  hitch  a 
single  horse,  a  two-horse  team,  a  three- 
horse  team,  and  a  four-horse  team.  When 
these  complicated  tasks  have  been  success- 
fully performed  the  boys  are  permitted  to 
drive.  To  a  farmer  boy  these  tasks  may 
seem  very  simple,  for  he  has  been  used 
to  them  all  his  life,  but  to  many  city  boys 
the  act  of  going  into  a  horse's  stall  is  a 
great  adventure.  They  are  taught  to  hitch 
to  wagons,  plows,  cultivators,  and  to 
other  farm  implements.  They  are  taught 
to  do  chores — a  lost  art  among  city  high 


drive  so  carefully  that  none  ui  the  bricks 
will  be  upset.  Driving  a  team  thru  the 
streets  will  not  develop  this  accuracy,  for 
as  one  of  our  farmer  visitors  said,  "It  is 
one  thing  to  drive  and  another  thing  to 
drive  somewhere."  When  time  hangs 
heavy  on  their  hands  they  are  taught  other 
phases  of  farm  work,  but  they  are  kept 
busy  most  of  the  time  learning  the  rudi- 
ments. The  frills  will  be  left  for  post- 
graduates. 

A  special  group  of  boys,  most  of  whom 
have  had  practice  on  the  farm,  are  takmg 
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a  course  of  Instruction  on  the  farm  tractor. 
This  work  includes  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  farm  tractors  and  farm  imple- 
ments of  all  kinds,  including  a  course  in 
the  theory  of  tractor  engines  and  other 
farm  engines,  how  to  detect  and  correct 
common  troubles  of  the  engine,  the  regu- 
lation *  the  engine  for  economical  opera- 
tion, and  general  information  on  the  use 


receives  considerable  attention.  Cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  are  studied  first  thru  books 
and  then  thru  visits  to  the  stock-yards. 
Some  knowledge  of  dairying  has  been 
acquired  by  visits  to  the  large  dairy  farms 
near  Chicago.  Thru  these  visits  the  boys 
have  gained  ideas  of  farm  life  uninfluenced 
by  the  glamour  of  magazine  or  newspaper 
descriptions.     Enough  knowledge  of  soils, 


DRIVING    THREE    HORSES    TO    A    DISC 


o:'  engines  on  large  farms.  The  instruction 
on  tractors  and  other  farm  machines  is  in 
charge  of  two  teachers  with  special  quali- 
fications for  the  work.  These  men  have 
had  shop  experience  and  technical  training, 
together  with  long  experience  with  autos 
and  farm  engines.  Electrical  construction 
and  supplementary  work  on  gas  engines 
are  given  in  the  regular  shop  classes  of  the 
school.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
trouble  finding,  adjusting  and  repairing. 

Classroom  work  is  given  to  supplement 
the  practical  work  with  horses,  machines 
and  small  implements.     Animal  husbandry 

2 


fertilizers  and  plants  is  given  to  enable 
the  city  boy  to  look  intelligent  when  these 
topics  are  under  discussion. 

A  keen  sense  of  responsibility  has  been 
developed  in  every  boy.  If  the  farmer  is 
patient  and  willing  to  teach  he  may  feel 
sure  that  the  boy  will  prove  worthy  of  his 
hire.  This  experiment  of  the  U.  S.  Boys 
Working  Reserve  is  not  planned  for  the 
coming  summer  only.  It  will  be  tried  with 
even  greater  success  year  after  year  and  for 
many  years.  It  is  a  good  lesson  in  co- 
ordination and  co-operation. 
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MANUAL  ARTS  IN  PORTLAND 
Edward  G.  Anderson, 
Instructor  in   Industrial   Center,   Seattle,  Washington. 

IN  these  da\s  when  teachers  of  the  These  houses  are  without  yards,  have  a 
manual  arts  are  searching  for  suitable  scratch-pen  extension,  and  are  designed  for 
shop  problems  that  will  co-ordinate  with  six  to  ten  hens.  They  are  both  sightly 
the  Government's  plans  for  winning  the  and  sanitary  as  they  are  built  on  skids  and 
war,  consideration  should  be  given  to  w'hat  can  be  moved  each  week.  There  are 
is  being  done  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Under  many  valuable  lessons  in  this  particular 
the  supervision  of  L.  L.  Summers  the 
Manual  Arts  department  has  a  record  of 
accomplishment  of  which  any  city  school 
system  might  well  be  proud.  The  boys  in 
the  shops  have  made  the  usual  number  of 
knitting  needles,  coat  hangers,  game 
boards,  bandage  rollers,  camp  tables,  and 
packing  cases  which  our  school  shops  are 
turning  out  in  quantities  the  country  over. 
Child's  furniture  to  the  value  of  $500,  has 
been  constructed  and  sold,  the  proceeds 
being  devoted  to  the  Red  Cross.  This 
furniture  was  constructed  in  the  grade 
shops  and  was  decorated  in  colors  by  the 
eighth-grade  girls. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  phase  of  vocational  training.  It  offers  a 
of  the  work  in  Portland  is  the  construction  splendid  lesson  in  house  construction  as 
of  back-yard  chicken  coops.  To  quote  Mr.  well  as  a  project  in  group  work  which 
Summers,  "Nearly  every  manual  training      teaches  co-operation. 

center  in  the  city  is  connecting  industrial  "For  the  boy  who  buys  the  chicken  house 

work  with  the  chicken  industry.  Small  full-  for  the  actual  cost  of  the  materials,  there 
sized  chicken  coops  have  been  made  to  meet  is  opened  a  great  field  of  opportunity.  Hens 
the  demand  for  the  citv  chicken  venture.      must  be  given  constant,  regular  attention 


RABBIT    HUTCH 
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and  the  house  and  scratch  pen  kept  clean 
and  sanitary'.  Making  use  of  garbage  is 
a  lesson  in  economy  as  well  as  a  way  of 
partially  solving  the  problem  of  garbage 
disposal.  It  makes  the  boy  a  producer  and 
a  member  of  a  great  billion  dollar  indus- 
try.    By  adding  chicken  accessories,  rabbit 


hutches  and  dog  houses,  the  work  of  the 
shop  is  closely  connected  with  the  care  of 
animal  life  which  all  child-training  experts 
claim  is  so  necessary  for  the  best  child 
development." 

In    Portland    the   school   garden   move- 
ment is  more  fully  developed  than  in  any 


CHICKEN    HOUSE    FRAME 


CHICKEN     HOUSE    COMPLETED,    EXCEPT    THE     ROOF- 
ING   PAPER 
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Other  American  city,  and  the  garden  super- 
visors are  co-operating  with  the  manual 
training  department,  giving  all  the  boys 
who  construct  houses  instruction  in  chicken 
raising  during  the  summer  months.  Sev- 
eral hundred  houses  have  already  been 
built  and  no  doubt  this  movement  will 
result  in  a  greatly  increased  egg  production 
in  Portland. 

Mr.  Summers  has  emphasized  the  need 
of  home  industrial  work.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  construction  of  1,500  work- 
benches for  home  use.  Each  bench  cost 
the  pupil  $1  for  lumber  and  60  cts.  for 
the  vise-screws.  By  means  of  this  home- 
shop  plan  the  time  devoted  to  industrial 
work  has  been  doubled. 

A  department  of  printing  is  established 
in  the  Jefferson  High  School.  This  de- 
partment does  the  printing  for  the  Port- 


land schools.  What  cannot  be  done  during 
school  hours  is  completed  after  the  regular 
school  day  is  over.  The  boys  who  work 
after  school  hours  are  paid  from  12^ 
cts.  to  32  cts.  an  hour.  Printing  is  confined 
to  work  for  the  schools,  there  being  no 
desire  to  compete  with  commercial  insti- 
tutions. 

The  pride  of  the  school  system  is  the 
splendid  new  Benson  Polytechnic  High 
School,  completed  in  September,  1917,  at 
a  cost  of  $600,000.  The  building  is  located 
on  a  site  of  7V^  acres,  and  there  is  not  a 
better  equipped  high  school  in  the  United 
States.  The  work  being  done  is  of  excep- 
tional quality,  altho  full  use  is  not  being 
made  of  the  equipment.  Because  of  the 
great  need  for  skilled  mechanics  this  con- 
dition should  and  doubtless  will  be 
remedied.    The  work  offered  at  this  school 
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is  similar  to  courses  in  other  technical 
high  schools.  Provision  is  made  for  over- 
age children  to  enter  the  shops  for  indus- 
trial training  even  tho  they  have  not  com- 
pleted the  elementary  school.  The  machine 
shop  offers  a  course  in  tool,  jig  and  die 
making.  Sixteen  graduates  of  this  course 
are  employed  in  an  Eastern  munition  fac- 
tory, and  this  factory  has  offered  to  pay 
the  traveling  expenses  of  the  entire  June 
graduating    class    from    Portland    to    the 


east,  so  anxious  is  it  to  obtain  tool-makers. 
The  work  of  this  school  is  not  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Summers,  but  is  in 
charge  of  C.  E.  Cleveland,  formerly  prin- 
cipal of  the  Boys'  Trade  School.  This 
school  has  been  discontinued  and  the  Trade 
courses  placed  in  the  high  school.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will  soon  be 
organized  on  a  war  basis  and  permit  of 
complete  use  being  made  of  the  facilities 
of  the  school. 


SPLINTS 

George  M.  Morris. 
Assistant  Director  of  Manual  Arts,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


IN  THE  May,  1917,  issue  of  this 
Magazine  there  appeared  an  article 
on  "Canadian  Red  Cross  Splints,"  by 
George  W.  Sievers,  Instructor  in  Manu- 
al Training,  McKay  P.  O.,  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  This  article  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  many  in  this  country  who  have 
the  management  of  manual  activities  in 
schools,  and  naturally  suggested  the  ques- 
tion of  what  splints  could  be  made  for 
use  by  the  War  Department  of  the 
United  States. 

In  Boston,  John  C.  Brodhead,  associate 
director  of  manual  arts,  took  the  initiative 
for    his    city,    and    for    months    followed 
every  available  clue  which  might  lead  to 
constructive  suggestions.     Local  army  sur- 
geons  were   consulted,   and    in    each   case 
the  inquirer  was  referred  to  other  officials. 
Among  those  who  were  consulted  are  Dr. 
John   A.    Hartvvell,    of   New   York,    Dr. 
Mark     H.     Rogers    and     Major    E.     G. 
Brackett,  of  Boston,  and   Capt.  John  D. 
Walker,  Medical  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
office  of  the   Surgeon-General,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Mr.  Brodhead's  letter  to  Captain 
Walker  reached  Major  David  Silver,  of 
the  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  Washington, 


who  ordered  a  set  of  standard  splints 
made.  They  were  sent  to  a  physician  in 
Boston,  and  later  turned  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Manual  Arts.  The  set  con- 
sists of  the  following: 

4  simple  straight  splints, 

1   Bradford  frame, 

1    Bradford  abduction  frame, 

1  Thomas  knee  splint,  with  remov- 
able attachments, 

1  combined  ankle  and  lower  leg 
splint, 

1   rectangular  foot  splint, 

1   abduction  arm  splint, 

1    extension   arm  splint, 

1   humerus  extension  splint, 

1  elbow  splint, 

4  hand,  WTist  and  forearm  splints, 

2  Hodgen  right  and  left  splints. 

At  first  it  was  hoped  that  wooden 
splints  would  be  in  demand ;  but  it  seems 
that  such  are  for  first-aid  work  and  are 
supplied  chiefly  across  the  water.  The 
sheet-iron  splints  submitted  are  for  later 
use  upon  the  return  of  wounded  soldiers 
to  this  country.  In  expectation  of  having 
the  splints  made  in  high  school  shops,  de- 
tailed  drawings   have   been   made   in   the 
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U.    S.    STANDARD    SPLINTS 


Boston  Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  In 
case  this  is  found  practicable  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  per  set  will  be  furnished  the 
supply  division  of  the  government  and 
orders  obtained  in  the  usual  way. 

The  matter  of  standardizing  splints 
and  other  mechanical  devices  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee  of  which  Capt 
John  D.  Walker  is  the  head.  The  re- 
sults of  this  committee  as  they  may  affect 
the  splints  here  referred  to  are  not  known 


to  the  writer;  but  it  is  fairly  certain  that 
the  splints  here  shown  will  be  needed  in 
large  numbers. 

As  work  preparatory  to  caring  for  our 
wounded  progresses,  the  opportunity  for 
schools  to  participate  in  service  of  a  con- 
structive nature  will  increase  in  number 
and  variety.  That  schoolmen  generally 
will  be  ready  to  meet  their  new  obliga- 
tions due  to  war  conditions  goes  without 
saying. 


This  is  a  ivar  in  iv/iic/i  the  children  of  America  have  more  to  lose  than  anyone  else, 
as  the  greater  part  of  their  li-ves  lies  before  them.  Therefore,  if  lue  lose,  they  ivill  have 
more  years  short  of  all  that  makes  life  dear  than  lue  of  maturer  years.  God  grant  that 
lue  may  leave  to  these  children  the  freedom  and  equality  of  opportunity  ivhich  ive  our- 
selves inherited  from   our  fathers. 

— Governor  Lowden,  of  Illinois. 


LETTERS  ON  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 
Philip  S.  Hasty  and  Charles  A.  Bennett. 

This  very  frank  and  friendly  correspondence  on  vocational  guidance  is  published  because  it 
expresses  doubts  and  ideals,  hopes  and  faith  concerning  a  problem  that  seriously  concerns  the 
present-day  educator.  When  ivritten  there  ivas  no  thought  of  publishing  the  letters,  but  some 
friends  tvho  have  read  them  think  their  publication  desirable,  and  the  nvriters  ivere  ivilling. 
Perhaps  they  ivill  simulate  further  discussion  of  the  practical  phases  of  vocational  guidance. 

— The  Editors. 


My  dear  Mr.  Bennett: 

Since  hearing  the  discussion  at  Indianapolis 
concerning  prevocational  education  I  am  thoro- 
ly  convinced  that  we  are  still  in  the  kinder- 
garten stages  of  development  and  that,  truly, 
"there    is   more   to   be    said    on    this   subject." 

Almost  universally,  those  who  spoke  on  this 
topic  did  not  refer  to  prevocational  training, 
in  a  broad  sense,  but  apparently  restricted  not 
only  their  remarks  but  their  thoughts  to  that 
small  portion  or  field  of  prevocational  train- 
ing which  might  be  termed  pre-industrial  or 
elementary  industrial  training.  In  other  words 
they  were  thinking  in  terms  of  that  compara- 
tively small  and  selected  group  of  boys  who, 
in  their  opinion  are  surely  headed  for  industry 
and  who  would,  therefore,  profit  by  a  large 
percentage  of  shop  work.  For  such  boys, 
within  a  year,  according  to  most  plans  advo- 
cated, prevocational  training  becomes  voca- 
tional by  the  selection  of  some  special  line  for 
intensive  work. 

Practically  no  mention  was  made  of  work 
for  girls. 

Now  my  idea  of  prevocational  training  is 
something  much  broader  than  this — a  form  of 
training  which  will  include  all  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  junior  high  school,  at  least,  and 
perhaps  in  some  of  its  phases  extend  farther 
down  into  the  grades.  No  doubt  there  is  a  place 
in  each  community  for  the  elementary  indus- 
trial type  of  work,  but  only  as  a  part  of  a 
broad  or  complete  scheme  of  prevocational  en- 
deavor. 

I  find  it  impossible,  in  my  own  mind,  to 
divorce  vocational  guidance  and  prevocational 
training.  They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  thing  and  should  both  begin  in  the  kin- 
dergarten or  first  grade  (so  far  as  the  public 
schools  are  concerned,  because  this  is  the  earliest 
age  at  which  we  take  charge  of  the  child's 
education.)  At  this  time  the  simpler  processes 
of  industry  should  become  familiar  to  him  thru 


study  and  the  actual  handling  of  materials.  I 
need  not  outline  this  more  fully  as  we  are  all 
familiar  witli  the  theory  of  Dr.  Bonser  regard- 
ing this  point. 

At  the  time,  or  soon  after  the  time  when  the 
work  for  boys  and  girls  becomes  differentiated, 
there  should  be  established  a  special  course 
for  purposes  of  vocational  guidance  and  prevo- 
cational education.  Such  a  course  I  have  chos- 
en to  brand  "Occupational  Information"  for 
want  of  a  better  way  to  express  my  meaning. 

The  beginnings  of  such  a  course  might  well 
be  made  in  the  fifth  grade  and  develop  into  a 
well-rounded  and  comprehensive  subject  by  the 
time    the    pupil    enters    the   junior   high    school. 

As  I  see  it,  such  a  course  should  consist  of 
two  parts — 1.  Theory.  2.  Practice.  In  this 
respect  it  would  be  similar  to  a  course  in  a 
science  such   as  chemistry. 

The  laboratory  work  or  practice  would  be 
largely  differentiated  for  boys  and  girls.  The 
girls  would  work  in  the  household  arts  as  a 
part  of  their  training  and  in  such  other  lines  as 
simple  commercial  branches,  agriculture,  ele- 
mentary science,  printing,  etc.  The  boys  would 
be  given  a  round  of  shop  experiences  from 
which  to  choose — printing,  carpentry,  electrical 
work,  cement  work  perhaps,  sheet  metal,  join- 
ery and  cabinet  making,  etc.  In  addition  to 
these,  simple  commercial  work,  agriculture,  and 
possibly  elementary  science. 

The  related  "occupational  information" 
would,  in  a  broad  way,  fall  under  two  heads, 
as   follows: 

1.     What  demands  does  the  occupation  make 
upon  the  worker? 

a.  Physical. 

b.  Mental. 

Peculiar    abilities    required. 
Length     of     schooling.     Accom- 
panying  financial   burden. 

c.  Moral. 
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2.     What  does  the  occupation  offer  the  work- 
er? 

a.  Cliance  for  promotion. 

Local    or   country    wide. 
Organization   of    labor. 
Steadiness    of    employment,    etc. 

b.  Health  conditions. 

c.  Mt)ral    conditions. 

d.  Opportunities    for    recreation    and    self- 

improvement. 

e.  Opportunities    for    service    in    the   com- 

munit}-. 

Much  of  this  information  such  as  that  con- 
cerning law,  medicine,  teaching  and  the  other 
professions;  agriculture,  commercial  pursuits, 
etc.,  could  be  presented  alike  to  both  boys  and 
girls.  Other  information  such  as  that  concern- 
ing the  household  arts  for  girls  and  certain 
lines  of  industrial  work,  for  boys,  would,  ne- 
cessarily,  have   to  be   given    separately. 

There  is  little  organized  material  available 
for  such  a  course.  Such  information  would 
have  to  be  gathered  from  many  places  and  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  lectures,  slides  and  mov- 
ing pictures,  visits  to  various  industrial  estab 
lishments,  lectures  by  prominent  men  and  wom- 
en in  the  community  who  can  speak  with  au- 
thority upon  the  occupations  which  they  repre- 
sent, and  thru  assigned  readings,  investigations 
and   reports. 

The  entire  course,  beginning  with  the  seventh 
grade,  at  least,  should  occupy  from  80  to  120 
minutes  per  day,  five  days  per  week.  The 
exact  division  of  this  time  would  have  to  be  a 
matter  of  experiment,  but  it  seems  to  me  now 
that  about  two  days  for  occupational  informa- 
tion and  three  days  for  practical  work  would 
be   about   right. 

As  much  as  possible  of  this  information 
should  be  put  into  printed  form  and  distri- 
buted thru  the  homes  in  the  community  so  that 
the  parents  may  be  able  to  assist  their  children 
in    making   an    intelligent   choice. 

Such  printed  information  might  also  be  used 
as  reading  material  in  the  grades  below,  if 
simply  written,   as  it  should  be. 

The  exact  limits,  as  to  grades,  within  which 
such  a  course  might  profitably  be  given  must 
necessarily  be  a  matter  for  experimentation. 

In  fact  I  think  it  would  be  better  stated  in 
terms  of  age  rather  than  grade,  and  should 
begin,  as  a  separate  subject,  at  least  two  years 
before  the  child  reaches  the  compulsory  age 
limit,    regardless  of   grade.     This  would   mean 


that  most  pupils  would  receive  such  instruction 
at  some  time  during  the  three  years  of  their 
jimior   higli    school    course. 

For  those  who  go  on  to  high  school  and  who 
have  not  yet  made  a  definite  and  final  choice, 
such  a  course  might  be  continued  with  profit,  as 
an  elective. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  in  regard 
to  the  plan  here  proposed  as  fully  as  you  may 
find   time  to  write.       Yours    very    truly, 

— Philip  S.  Hasty.     . 

Dear  Mr.   Hasty: 

I  am  glad  to  get  your  very  interesting  letter 
of  the  6th  inst. 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  comment,  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  speak  very  frank- 
ly. I  am  at  present  quite  unsatisfied  with  the 
discussion  of  prevocational  education.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  like  and  never  have  liked  the  term 
prevocational,  and  I  think  you  know  that.  On 
the  other  hand  I  have  an  idea  that  the  present 
discussion  is  good  for  us  and  will  be  better 
still  for  the  next  generation.  I  think  the  new 
terms  "prevocational"  and  "vocational  guid- 
ance" have  been  good  reagents  in  the  educa- 
tional flask  and  that  after  a  while  there  will 
be  a  precipitate,  and  then  clearer  thinking  on 
the  subject. 

To  me  there  is  one  outstanding  omission 
when  we  discuss  the  subject  in  general  terms. 
We  forget  that  practical  school  conditions  are 
extremely  varied  in  this  country  of  ours,  and 
that  much  of  our  misunderstanding  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  discussion  we  are  not  basing 
our  statements  on  the  same  set  of  conditions. 
There  is  too  much  of  an  effort  to  develop  a 
single  formula  that  will  apply  to  all  conditions, 
and  then  work  by  that  formula. 

Haven't  we  pretty  nearly  reached  the  point 
where  we  would  be  willing  to  change  the  form 
of  our  discussion  to  apply  to  actual  school  con- 
ditions? For  instance,  we  might  say  this:  In 
a  rural  school  when  there  is  only  one  teacher 
for  all  grades,  occupational  information  and 
vocational  guidance  and  training  may  well  be 
infused  into  the  whole  scheme  of  training,  after 
the  manner  of  The  Broivn  Moused  If  this  is 
so,  then  the  problem  is  one  of  re-orienting  the 
curriculum  and  the  teaching  in  such  schools — 
no   easy  job,   but    in    my   estimation   capable   of 

'^The  Broivn  Mouse,  by  Herbert  Quick,  pub- 
lished  bv  The  Bobbs-Merrill   Co.,   Indianapolis. 
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yielding  great  returns  on  the  investment  of 
"gray  matter."  Here  again  we  must  not  ex- 
pect all  schools  in  all  states  to  teach  entirely 
the  same  body  of  subject-matter,  but  all  would 
teach  certain  selected  facts  and  principles. 
But  there  must  be  some  means  of  getting  away 
from  such  human  slavery  as  I  learned  the 
other  day  from  a  rural  school  teacher  in  Ohio 
who  told  how  her  work  was  prescribed  almost 
to  fifteen-minute  periods,  day  in  and  day  out, 
by  the  present  minutely  supervised  graded  sys- 
tem. That  young  woman  is  a  parrot — a  talk- 
ing machine,  not  a  teacher.  It  would  seem  al- 
most criminal  to  ask  her  to  add  "occupational 
information"  to  such  a  program,  but  if  she 
were  free  to  be  a  real  teacher,  she  might  make 
occupational  information  the  basis  for  much 
reading,  composition,  geography,  science,  his- 
tory, civics,  etc.  But  she  must  get  the  point  of 
view,  and  the  information  first. 

Now  b}'  setting  aside  this  class  of  school,  with 
its  problems  solved  or  unsolved,  we  have  elim- 
inated a  big  slioe^ — many  million  children — of 
the  prevocational  problem.  Then  we  come  to 
consolidated  and  town  schools  where  one  teach- 
er has  no  more  than  two  grades  and  the  possi- 
bility at  least  of  departmental  instruction  above 
the  sixth  grade.  What  shall  we  say  for  pre- 
vocational training  and  vocational  guidance 
here?  For  my  part  I  see  no  advantages,  but 
several  disadvantages,  in  trying  to  separate 
"sheep  from  goats"  in  such  a  school.  The  most 
that  I  would  be  willing  to  do  would  be  to  carry 
individuals  as  far  in  the  direction  of  their  beru 
and  probable  occupation  as  a  broad-minded, 
sympathetic,  wise  and  skillful  cooperating 
group  of  teachers  could  carry  them.  To  assist 
them  I  would  endeavor  to  provide  a  recon- 
structed curriculum,  suited  to  the  general  school 
and  community  conditions,  and  just  as  many 
tools,  pieces  of  science  apparatus,  books,  pho- 
tographs, etc.,  as  the  teachers  could  really  use 
effectively  and  the  community  would  pay  for. 
The  motto  might  be  "No  favorites.  Every- 
thing open  to  everybody.  Each  pupil  is  urged 
to  partake  according  to  his  interest,  capacity 
and  the  use  he  can  make  of  it." 

When  this  is  done  you  have  left  only  the 
cities  of  considerable  size — the  rather  highly 
specialized,  congested  spots  in  our  population. 
Now  we  come  to  the  place  whe" .:  the  elemen- 
tary industrial  scl.ool  is  a  practical  possibility. 
The  first  question  is  as  to  its  desirability.  If 
I    had   my   way   I   would    work   hard   to   revise 


curriculum  and  methods,  putting  so  much  occu- 
pational and  vocational  guidance  into  the  regu- 
lar scheme  that  the  elementary  industrial 
school  would  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  only  in 
rare  cases.  I  would  have  departmental  instruc- 
tion above  the  sixth  grade.  Probably  I  would 
call  this  section  of  the  work  a  junior  high 
school.  I  am  not  yet  sure  that  I  would  sepa- 
rate "occupational  information'"  into  a  course 
by  itself  even  under  a  departmental  system, 
but  I  am  sure  that  I  would  have  such  informa- 
tion a  factor  in  the  scheme.  I  believe  now  that 
I  would  prefer  to  have  some  of  it  in  nearly 
every  course,  so  that  the  pupil  going  to  the  sci- 
ence teacher,  then  to  the  history  teacher,  then 
to  each  manual  arts  teacher,  and  so  on,  would 
get  more  direct,  varied  and  vital  information 
and  not  be  loaded  down  with  facts  and  statis- 
tics. 

But  you  will  see  that  while  I  claim  that  such 
a  scheme  as  I  have  outlined  is  very  practical 
from  the  standpoint  of  general  school  condi- 
tions, it  depends  upon  one  essential  and  awful 
(!)  change — a  re-oriented  curriculum — a 
"Brown   Mouse"   proposition   all    along  the   line- 

"There's  the  rub,"  as  our  friend,  William 
Hawley  Smith  would  say.  Are  we  strong 
enough  to  put  it  over?  Are  there  enough  men 
who  have  caught  the  vision?  Have  we  the 
courage?  Are  we  wise  enough?  Will  we  do 
it? 

You  see  I  agree  with  you  in  many  points — 
in  most,  I  think.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
theoretical  side  of  "occupational  information" 
really  ought  to  be  a  subject  in  the  curriculum, 
if  that  is  what  you   mean   to  suggest. 

When  I  started  this  letter  I  did  not  mean  to 
unburden  myself  so  fully.  I  hope  it  will  have 
no  bad  efi^ect  upon  you.  I  shall  be  interested  in 
your  reaction   to  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

— Charles   A.   Bekn'ett. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bennett: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  analysis 
of  the  situation  as  regards  the  introduction  of 
prevocational  and  vocational  education.  Most 
of  us  are  doing  just  what  I  did  when  I  wrote 
vou — that  is,  eliminating  without  discussion,  all 
phases  of  the  situation  except  our  own  little 
part.  We  feel  that  our  problems  are  the  big 
problems  and  that  everyone  should  be  interest- 
ed in  them  and  think  as  we  do  about  them.  We 
need  just  such  an  analysis  as  you  presented  to 
me  to  bring  us  back  to  facts,  now  and  then. 
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In  the  riiial  analysis  I  do  not  believe  we 
differ  very  much  in  our  ideas. 

I  believe  that  in  any  school,  whether  it  be 
rural,  town  or  city  school,  occupational  infor- 
mation, vocational  guidance  and  vocational 
training  should  not  exist,  as  such,  below  the 
point  where  the  work  for  boys  and  girls  be- 
comes differentiated.  This  might  not  be,  in  the 
rural  school,  until  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade. 
In  some  of  the  larger  consolidated  schools 
where  some  departmental  work  is  done,  it 
would   come  earlier  than   this. 

Here  in  Topeka,  at  present,  we  are  separat- 
ing the  boys  and  girls  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  grade  in  order  to  give  the  girls  two 
years  of  domestic  science  and  two  years  of  do- 
mestic art  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade. 
Dr.  Bonser,  in  his  work  at  the  Speyer  School 
advocated  that  boys  and  girls  do  the  same 
work  thru  the  sixth  grade. 

It  is  certain  that  no  set  age  or  place  can  be 
determined  for  all  schools.  This  seems  to  me 
quite  clear,  however,  that  up  to  the  point  of 
aifferentiation,  all  of  the  "vocational"'  elements 
mentioned  should  be,  as  you  say,  infused  into 
the  whole  scheme  of  education.  The  big  strug- 
gle is  going  to  be  to  get  the  right  curriculum 
and  the  right  teachers.  It  is  surely  worth  the 
effort.  The  slowness  with  which  those  who 
write  and  those  who  pass  upon  the  curriculum, 
move,  leads  me  to  believe  that  our  greatest 
hope  lies  in  re-orienting  the  teachers  thru  the 
normals  and  colleges.  I  have  been  trying,  dur- 
ing the  three  years  that  I  have  been  here  in 
Topka,  to  lead  the  teachers  of  the  first  four 
grades  into  an  understanding  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  industrial  arts  work  as  closely  related  to. 
or  rather  a  part  of  history,  geography,  etc. 
Some  of  them  have  seen  the  light  but  the  great 
majority  still  prefer  handwork  projects  which 
are  practically  unrelated  to  the  other  work  of 
the  grade  and  in  large  measure  unrelated  to 
any  of  the  activities  in  which  people  engage 
in    the   earning  of   a    living. 

In  the  larger  schools  where  departmental 
work  is  possible  above  the  sixth  grade  I  still 
believe  we  should  depend  upon  all  teachers 
and  departments  assisting  in  such  vocational 
guidance  and  occupational  intorraation  as  may 
be  given,  up  to  the  point  where  boys  and  girls 
are  separated,  for  a  part  of  their  work,  at 
least.  Even  at  this  time  I  am  not  ready  to 
separate  the  "sheep  from  the  goats."  I  agree 
with  you  that  "to  assist  them  I  would  provide 


a  reconstructed  curriculum,  suited  to  the  gen- 
eral school  and  community  conditions,  and  just 
as  many  tools,  pieces  of  science  apparatus, 
books,  photographs,  etc.,  as  the  teachers  could 
really  use  effectively  and  the  community  would 
pay  for."  Wherever  a  large  number  of 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade  pupils  can  be 
brought  together,  as  in  the  true,  so-called  jun- 
ior high  school,  or  intermediate  school,  I  would 
have,  in  addition  to  the  science  work,  three 
distinct  departments — academic,  commercial  and 
industrial  (here  I  include  home  economics)  — 
and  possibly  a  fourth,  in  some  schools,  at  least, 
that  being  agriculture.  These  courses  I  would 
have  open  to  both  boys  and  girls,  and  all 
courses  at  this  time  would  lead  to  graduation 
and  to  high  school  entrance.  Pupils  could  then 
select  the  large  group — academic,  commercial, 
etc. — in  which  they  wish  to  do  the  major  part 
of  their  work.  If  a  wrong  choice  of  group  is 
made  it  should  be  discovered  as  earlv  in  the 
game   as   possible   and   a   change   made. 

The  place  that  "occupational  information," 
as  such,  would  have  in  this  scheme  would  be 
this:  The  pupils  taking  commercial  work,  for 
example,  would  spend  possibly  one-third  of  their 
time  (more  or  less)  on  strictly  commercial 
branches:  those  taking  agriculture  and  indus- 
trial work  about  the  same  amount.  Now  out 
of  this  time  set  apart  for  their  specialty  I 
would  take  an  hour  or  more  per  week  (accord- 
ing to  the  total  time  allotted)  for  occupational 
information,  as  such.  Where  possible  I  would 
bring  both  boys  and  girls  together  at  the 
same  time  and  from  all  groups.  Those  who 
think  they  want  to  follow  commercial  branches 
have  a  right  to  know  of  the  demands  and  re- 
wards of  the  professions  just  the  same  as  the 
fellow  who  is  following  an  academic  course 
with  his  eyes  definitely  on  such  a  goal.  So, 
also,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  let  the  fellow 
headed  for  the  professions  know  something  of 
the  possibilities  of  industry. 

My  point  is  that  all  of  these  people  should 
have  just  as  broad  an  outlook  upon  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future  as  we  can  give  them. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  the  only  way  to  be  sure, 
at  present,  that  we  are  imparting  the  needed 
information  is  to  make  a  separate  subject  of  it, 
and  make  some  person  or  persons  directly  re- 
sponsible for  its  being  done  regularly  and 
well.  You  know,  even  better  than  I,  that  the 
way  to  get  a  thing  done  is  to  make  it  the 
special   business   of   some   one   person    or    group 
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of  persons.  Instruction  that  is  incidental  is 
not  apt  to  get  so  very  far.  Until  I  see  "oc- 
cupational information"  definitely  and  ade- 
quately written  into  the  regular  subjects  I  shall 
feel  safer  to  have  it  set  apart  as  a  separate 
thing  for  special   consideration. 

Having  cared  for  as  many  as  possible  of  our 
boys  and  girls  thru  the  regular  channels,  as 
outlined,  there  may  be  a  place,  in  our  cities 
for  a  type  of  school  or  work — call  it  elementary 
industrial,  or  what  you  will — offering  a  larger 
percentage  still  of  some  sort  of  handwork  and 
a  correspondingly  smaller  percentage  of  aca- 
demic work.  Even  in  such  schools  or  classes 
I  should  dislike  to  see  boys  and  girls  below 
the  age  of  sixteen  allowed  to  take  a  course 
which     would     bar     them     from     high     school, 


should  they  later  wish  to  go  on.  I  firmlv 
believe,  however,  that  boys  and  girls 
could  be  allowed  to  enter  such  a  school  at 
fourteen,  remaining  for  two  years  and  spend- 
ing fifty  per  cent  of  their  time  on  handwork 
and  still  get  academic  work  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  justify  us  in  allowing  them  to  go  on 
if  they  wish.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  there  might 
be  some  who  would  wish  to  specialize  in  a 
particular  line  of  industry.  For  such  boys  or 
girls  the  prevocational  work  of  the  two  previous 
years  would  become  vocational,  the  working 
day  would  be  still  further  lengthened  and  the 
amount  and  quality  of  work  improved.  Such 
would  then,  of  necessity,  go  definitely  into 
industry.  Sincerely   yours, 

— Philip  S.  Hasty. 


HOW  I  STARTED  MY  GRAMMAR  GRADE  BOYS  THIS  YEAR. 

FOURTH    ARTICLE. 


TO  WRITE  briefly  on  "How  I 
Started  My  Eighth  Grade  Class," 
some  things  must  be  taken  for  granted : 
( 1 )  That  the  students  have  had  all  the 
subject-matter  and  necessary  training  to 
undertake  the  new  problem.  (2)  That 
all  in  the  class  work  on  the  same  kind  of 
a  problem  but  not  necessarily  the  same 
project. 

First  in  consideration  was  a  review  or 
reminder  of  shop  rules  relating  to  signal 
bells,  leaving  the  room,  shop  conduct,  etc., 
so  each  boy  would  form  the  correct  habits 
from  the  first  day.  The  problem  for  this 
class  being  a  stub  mortise-and-tenon  joint, 
I  explained  fully  what  such  a  joint  was, 
the  proper  place  to  use  it,  its  requirements 
of  proportion,  strength,  use  of  glue,  etc. 
A  few  examples  of  its  use  were  suggested 
and  also  a  sample  of  the  joint  shown  to 
the  class. 

The  object  in  representing  the  problem 
in  this  order  was  to  give  the  boy  a  clear 
idea  of  what  was  required  of  him  and 
then  give  him  all  the  information  he  needed 
about  the  problem  so  that  he  could 
choose  a  project  with  some  degree  of  in- 


telligence  to  fit   the   requirements   of   the 
problem. 

If  the  boy  can  select  and  design  his 
own  project  he  is  allowed  to  do  so,  but 
if  he  cannot  without  abusing  this  privilege 
he  is  assigned  one  of  the  standard  projects 
outlined  in  the  course.  It  is  somewhat 
easier  to  create  interest  in  the  work  and 
better  work  will  result  from  a  course  that 
is  flexible  enough  to  let  students  choose 
projects  to  fit  the  required  problems. 

When  the  boy  has  decided  on  his  project 
he  makes  a  shop  drawing,  both  assembly 
and  detail,  if  the  problem  requires  it.  Con- 
siderable individual  help  is  given  by  the 
instructor  to  the  drawing  of  the  project  so 
that  the  proportion,  shape,  etc.,  become  the 
project  and  also  that  the  boy  may  learn  to 
work  a  thing  out  completely  on  paper  and 
then  follow  it  in  the  shop  without  making 
changes  from  the  drawing.  That  is,  he 
should  learn  to  see  the  problem  in  his 
mind  before  he  makes  it  in  the  concrete 
materials.  If  he  does  not  have  these  ideas 
his  shopwork  will  show  the  result  of  not 
having  them.  — R.  M.  Attwood, 
Webster  School,  Minneapolis,   Minn, 
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HAT  is  the  keynote  to  success- 
ful manual  training  work  in  the 
grade  school  ?  This  is  the  question  which 
I  ask  myself  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 
The  answer  is,  undoubtedly,  interest. 

Aly  problem,  then,  was  to  arouse,  if  it 
were  not  alreadv  there,  a  real   interest  in 


should   be  the  dressing  of  the  tops  of  the 
benches. 

The  benches,  which  are  made  of  seg- 
ments, were  first  planed  across  the  top. 
The  boys  learned  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  planes  set  very  fine.  After  the  tops 
were   scraped    and    sanded,    two   coats   of 
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DRAWING  OF  BROOM   HOLDER  MADE   BY  8-A   BOYS  BEFORE   STARTING  THIS  PROJECT  IN   THE   SHOP 


the  shop,  as  well  as  in  the  project  which 
each  boy  would  make  for  himself,  during 
the  semester.  I  particularly  wanted  every 
member  of  the  class  to  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  upkeep  and  appearance  of 
the  shop. 

I  knew  the  best  way  to  get  this  was  to 
get  the  boys  to  work,  really  doing  some- 
thing, as  soon  as  possible,  omitting  an\- 
"lecture  course"  which  might  serve  as  a 
"time  killer." 

The  class  best  prepared  to  start  right 
off,  after  the  summer  vacation,  most  cer- 
tainly was  the  eighth  grade  class.  I 
decided    their    part   in    the   general   work 


shellac  were  applied.  Since  then  I  have 
decided  it  was  the  best  thing  that  I  have 
ever  done,  as  careless  marks  and  cuts  are 
things  of  the  past. 

1  hen  followed  a  review  of  tools  and 
tool  processes,  in  which  the  boys  showed 
lively  interest,  because  they  had  received  a 
little  taste  of  actual  work. 

In  the  review  of  tools,  each  tool  was 
taken  up,  as  near  as  possible  in  the  order 
in  which  it  came  at  the  time  the  boy 
started  his  shopwork.  This  review  was 
short.  It  was  what  we  call  in  our  shop 
a  "reminder  lesson."  For  instance,  in 
taking  a  plane,  we  discussed  name  of  plane, 
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kind  of  tool,  important  parts,  adjustments 
in  order  to  achieve  the  best  results,  and 
the  method  of  sharpening. 

Before  the  big  project  is  made  I  try  to 
find  some  small  problem,  which  has  never 
been  made  in  the  shop  before,  but  which 
must  be  made  accurately  in  order  to  fulfill 
its  use.  One  of  these  problems,  tried  this 
year,  was  a  broom  holder.  The  working 
drawing  was  made  in  the  mechanical 
drawing  period  and  later  the  holder  was 
completed  in  the  regular  shop  period. 


The  eighth  grade  boys  have  two  ninety- 
minute  periods  a  week.  They  were  given 
a  choice  of  any  project  they  wished  to 
make  as  they  had  had  training  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

Such  articles  as  library  tables,  pedestals, 

rocking    chairs,    sewing    chairs,    dressing 

tables  and  tea  tables,  were  chosen.     These 

pieces  are  now  finished  as  the  term's  work. 

— Howard  C.  Faunce, 

Indianapolis,   Ind. 


SOME     OF     THE     WORK     COMPLETED     BY     8-A     BOYS,     AS     THEIR     INDIVIDUAL     PROJECT     FOR     THE     TERM, 
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EDITORIAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  MONTH 


IF  there  have  been  times  during  the 
past  winter  when  the  manual  train- 
ing and  industrial  schools  were  being 
needlessly  held  back  in  their  efforts  to 
help  in  the  war  work  there  seems  to  be 
evidence  that  such  times  are  now  past. 
The  schools  are  finding  new  work  to  do, 
and    the   various   organizations   connected 


I  think  there  can  be  no  further  complaint 
from  manual-training  workers  that  there  is 
nothing  they  can  do  in  the  way  of  war  service. 
Opportunities  certainly  are  coming  to  us  in 
Cleveland. 

We  have  just  completed  six  dozen  game 
tables  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cantonments.  Two 
dozen  each  of  these  were  made  in  our  East 
and    West    Technical    High    Schools,    and    one 
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with  the  war  are  at  least  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  schools  can,  under  proper 
regulations,   render  efficient  service. 

In  this  issue  we  present  the  timely 
article  on  agricultural  work  by  Mr. 
Bogan  and  the  interesting  suggestions 
about  chicken  raising  in  the  article  by 
Mr.  Anderson.  The  article  by  Mr. 
Morris  is  indicative  of  the  untiring  efforts 
of  the  Boston  staff  to  be  of  real  service. 

Letters  reaching  us  recently  indicate 
that  more  war  work  is  now  available  for 
the  schools.  The  following  from  Super- 
visor Roberts  in  Cleveland  is  especially  to 
the  point: 


dozen  each  in  our  Brownell  and  Mound  Indus- 
trial Schools.  The  two  dozen  at  East  Tech- 
nical High  School  were  completed  between 
3:00  o'clock,  February  25,  and  4:00  o'clock  on 
February  27,  practically  all  of  the  pupils  of 
the  woodworking  department  having  a  part  in 
the  work.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the  art  de- 
partment were  called  into  action  in  painting 
the  checker-boards.  I  am  sending  two  photo- 
graphs of  East  Technical  High  School  students 
working  upon  this  particular  project. 

We  have  just  had  a  call  from  the  Red  Cross 
for  large  quantities  of  tongue  depressors  and 
applicators.  We  are  expecting  to  place  this 
work  in  the  hands  of  fifth  and  sixth-grade 
children  in  knifework  classes,  and  be  able  to 
turn  ovit  these  supplies  in  lots  of  ten  to  twenty 
thousand. 
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An  appeal  has  just  come  from  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  for  furniture  for  Red  Cross  houses 
in  the  various  cantonments,  and  we  have  been 
asked  to  direct  the  work  for  the  district  in- 
cluding Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  The 
work  includes  the  making  of  tables,  screens, 
andirons,  lamps,  shades,  ink-wells,  blotter  ends, 
rugs,  quilts,  etc.,  in  quantities  of  from  ten  to 
one  hundred  each.  The  selection  of  articles 
seems  to  be  well  made  and  within  the  capabili- 
ties of  boys   and   girls  of  the   manual   training 


A      NATIONAL      SERVICE      COURSE     IN 
MACHINE  WORK 

PRATT  INSTITUTE,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  has  recently  inaugur- 
ated a  new  type  of  short-unit  course  that 
deserves  to  be  studied  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  called  the  "National  Service 
Full-Time  Day  Course  in  Machine 
Work."      It   consists   of   six   units   of   six 
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department    in    various    grades,    including    the 
high  schools. 

The  third  photograph  shows  twelve  of  my 
class  of  sixteen  technical  high  school  boys  who 
are  preparing  to. teach  in  September.  They  are 
taking  up  as  shopwork,  problems  in  production 
involving  the  use  of  machinery.  The  three 
years'  technical  work  in  the  school  has  made 
most  of  these  boys  very  skilful,  and  it  is  my 
thought  to  give  them  as  broad  a  view  of  indus- 
trial work  as  possible  as  a  background  for  their 
teaching  work.  The  class  is  turning  out  a 
large  number  of  typewriter  tables,  to  be  used 
in  the  junior  high  schools.  Two  hundred  game 
stands  for  the  department  of  physical  education 
are  also  in  process  of  construction  by  this  class, 
and  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  depend  upon 
them  for  a  large  portion  of  our  work  for  the 
Juni'ir   Red    Cross. 


weeks  each.  Its  purpose  is  to  serve  the 
present  need  for  increased  productive 
efficiency  in  the  country's  machine  shops. 
It  is  helping  to  supply  the  extraordinary 
demands  arising  from  the  war. 

The  course  is  intended  especially  for 
ambitious  machine  shop  workers  of  limited 
experience,  including  machine  operators, 
bench  hands,  and  machinists'  helpers,  who 
wish  to  extend  and  broaden  their  practical 
training,  thus  increasing  their  earning 
power  and  enabling  them  to  render  a  bet- 
ter service  to  the  nation. 

The  six  courses  which  follow  one  after 
the  other,  beginning  February  11th,  are 
entitled    ( 1 )    elementary  lathe  and  bench 
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work:  (2)  latlie  work:  {})  advanced 
lathe  work:  (4)  operation  of  machine 
tools;  (5)  advanced  machine  tools  and 
elements  of  tool  niakinji;  (0)  tool  making 
and  related  shop  work.  Each  of  these 
courses  is  organized  to  correspond  with 
jobs  that  are  available  in  the  factories.  A 
certificate  is  awarded  on  completion  of 
the  six  courses,  but  an}-  one  may  be  taken 
independent  of  the  others  provided  the 
student  is  qualified  to  enter  it. 


room  and  dance  hall.  But  this  was  not 
enough  for  this  progressive  community,  and 
for  tlie  principal  of  the  school,  Roy  M. 
Austin.  Manual  training  was  wanted.  A 
carpenter  and  cabinet  maker,  \V.  H. 
Miller,  had  taken  up  a  homestead  in  the 
district  and  did  woodwork  for  the  ranch- 
ers. It  occurred  to  someone  that  he  might 
be  induced  to  put  in  two  hours  a  week  in- 
structing the  boys  at  the  school.  He  was 
willing,  and  secured  a  special  state  certi- 


VARNISHING    GAME    TABLES,    TECH 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  MANUAL  TRAIN- 
ING PROBLEM. 

ANOTHER  solution  of  the  rural 
school  manual  training  problem  has 
just  been  brought  to  our  attention.  Out  in 
Nelson,  Montana,  thirty  miles  from 
Helena,  is  a  two-room  schoolhouse  known 
as  the  Beaver  Creek  School.  It  is  a 
modern  building  with  hot  air  heating  sys- 
tem, a  piano  and  a  library.  The  school- 
house  was  planned  to  be  the  center  of  the 
community  life,  and  has  movable  desks 
and  folding  doors  between  rooms  so  that  it 
may    serve    as    church,    auditorium,    club 


NICAI.    HIGH    SCHOOL,    CLEVELAND 

ficate,  allowing  him  to  teach. 

Every  student,  boy  or  girl,  who  wanted 
to  take  manual  training  was  told  to  bring 
a  saw,  a  hammer,  a  jack-plane,  a  steel 
square,  a  screw-driver  and  a  chisel  to  start 
with. 

As  stated  b.\  the  principal  of  the  school 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  Noniial  In- 
structor : 

Some  of  the  boys  did  not  have  the  necessary 
funds,  but  that  is  a  small  matter  to  a  Montana 
boy  when  it  is  the  only  thing  in  his  way  toward 
something  he  wants.  Two  boys  did  janitor 
work    for    the    desired    capital ;     another    tried 
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trapping  coyotes  and  made  good ;  while  another 
killed  enough  rabbits  to  finance  his  way.  The 
girls  were  equally  resourceful ;  one  received  a 
set  of  tools  for  a  birthday  present;  two  others 
borrowed  the  amount  needed ;  while  a  third 
produced  a  steel  square  that  her  grandfather 
brought  across  the  plains  from  Indiana  in  '69. 
A  section  of  one  of  the  cloak  rooms  was  set 
apart  for  a  manual  training  office.  Work 
benches  were  made  and  ranged  along  the  win- 
dows in  one  of  the  large  class  rooms,  which 
was  transformed  into  a  manual  training  room 
simply  by  moving  the  pupils'  desks  to  one  side. 
In  planning  for  our  manual  training  course, 
the  thought  is  kept  in  mind  that  most  of  the 
pupils  are  to  be  ranchers  and  will  make  up  the 
future  Beaver  Creek  community ;  consequently, 
such  exercises  are  selected  as  will  enable  them 
to  secure  training  through  designing  and  con- 
structing things  of  practical  use  and  service  in 
their  homes  and  on  the  ranch.  This  plan  has 
already  begun  to  work  wonders.  They  lose  no 
time  from  their  regular  work,  but  simply  do 
this  much  more.  The  thoroughness,  accuracy 
and  attention  to  detail  insisted  upon  in  this 
work,  react  admirably  upon  the  character  of 
the  students. 

FARM   IMPLEMENT  HOSPITAL 

IN  our  April  issue  we  called  attention 
to  a  leaflet  prepared  by  E.  A.  White 
and  sent  out  by  the  University  of  Illinois, 
describing  "the  farm  machinery  situation," 
and  urging  farmers  to  overhaul  their 
machinery  and  put  it  in  good  repair  early 
in  the  season.  We  ventured  the  remark 
that  this  ought  to  be  a  suggestion  to 
teachers  who  are  trying  to  be  of  the  great- 
est service  in  winning  the  war.  We  have 
since  received  from  Mr.  White  the  follow- 
ing letter  which  gives  so  many  specific  sug- 
gestions to  teachers  interested  in  manual 
arts  work  in  the  agricultural  sections  of 
the  country  that  we  print  the  major  part 
of  it : 

I  have  been  especially  struck  with  your 
suggestion  that  manual  training  schools  be 
made  implement  hospitals,  where  machinery 
can  be  repaired,  etc.  This  is  an  excellent  idea 
and  I  hope  that  your  publication  may  see  fit 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  this  type  of  work 
as  opportunity   offers.      It   will    open    up    a    new 
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and    very    attractive    field    for    manual    training 
instructors. 

In  my  opinion,  most  of  the  manual-training 
work  given  to  date  has  not  been  well  adapted 
to  country  conditions.  Please  understand  that 
I  am  not  blaming  the  manual-training  frater- 
nity for  this  state  of  affairs;  it  is  a  perfectly 
natural  condition  for  up  to  date  there  has  been 
practically  no  demand  for  this  type  of  work. 
The  organization  created  by  the  Smith-Hughes 
law,  which  this  state  is  attempting  to  take  ad- 
vantage of,  will  offer  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  certain  forms  of  what  might  be  called 
manual  training  work  in  our  country  high 
schools  and  also  in  the  home  project  work.  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  manual  training  teach- 
ers and  organizations  of  the  state  will  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  see  that  everything  possible 
is  done  to  train  teachers  who  will  be  competent 
to  adapt  this  manual  training  work  to  country 
conditions. 

To  give  you  a  little  better  idea  of  what  I 
mean,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
lines  along  which  I  believe  this  work  should 
be  developed.  Take  iron  work,  for  example : 
The  boy  should  not  only  be  taught  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  bending,  upsetting,  and 
welding,  but  he  should  be  taught  how  to  re- 
pair farm  machines;  that  is,  plows,  mow-ers, 
binders,  sickles,  etc.  I  should  say  that  the  ma- 
jority of  iron  work  on  the  farm  is  other  than 
forging.  In  woodv.ork,  the  boy  should  be 
taught  how  to  make  gates,  farm  buildings,  self- 
feeders,  etc.  Then  there  should  be  worked  up  a 
set  of  combination  exercises  which  will  call  for 
the  making  of  equalizers,  neck  yokes,  wagon 
jacks,  hay  racks,  etc.  In  addition  to  these  stan- 
dard exercises,  we  should  pay  attention  to  pipe 
work,  concrete  work,  rope  work,  belt  lacing, 
harness  repair,  etc. 

We  hope  to  learn  that  some  of  our  read- 
ers are  enough  interested  in  this  suggestion 
to  really  organize  farm  implement  hospi- 
tals this  summer.  Next  fall  we  would 
like  to  print  an  account  of  a  manual 
training  school  that  kept  its  shop  running 
all  summer,  and  sent  out  a  Ford  ambu- 
lance corps  of  repair  boys  on  telephone 
call  from  farmers  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles.  Jobs  that  could  not  be 
done  with  the  kit  taken  along  in  the  Ford 
could  be  brought  back  to  the  shop.     The 
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farmers  woultl  W  nhui  to  pay  for  prompt  In   1013  Mr.  Siepert  was  called  back  to 

and  efficient  service,  and  the  boys  and  tbeir  Hradley  Institute  to  teacb  psychology  and 

teacher  would   earn   somethin>i   and   learn  special  methods.     Since  then  he  has  made 

a  great  deal   more.      Hoys   with   manual-  a  special  study  of  the  training  of  teachers, 

training-shop  skill,  fire-department  spirit,  and  during  the  past  year  he  has  developed 

and   ambulance-corps  devotion   could   ren-  several  \w\\  courses  to  meet  new  conditions 


1 


der  noticeable  service  in  this  way. 

PROFESSOR    SIEPERT'S    PROMOTION 

WE  are  permitted  to  anncjunco  that 
Albert  F.  Siepert  has  been  made 
head  of  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts 
at  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  and  given 
the  rank  of  professor.  For  the  past  two 
3ears  he  has  been  acting  head  of  the  de- 
partment with  the  rank  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor. Everybody  connected  with  Brad- 
ley Institute  recognizes  this  promotion  as 
well-earned,  and  predicts  a  strong  devel- 
opment of  the  department  under  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Seipert's  profession.  I  career  has 
been  a  remarkably  consistent  one ;  he  has 
developed     by     a     very     simple     formula. 


in  the  field  of  manual  arts  and  voca- 
tional training,  which  will  be  announced 
in  the  forth-coming  catalog. 


M 


TO  TEACH  PATRIOTISM 

ISS    ETTA    V.    LEIGHTON, 

teacher  of  the  Passaic  Boys'  Vo- 
cational School,  is  on  leave  of  absence  and 
is  now  the  civic  secretary  of  the  National 
Security  League.  Her  work  is  to  stimu- 
late the  teaching  of  patriotism  in  the 
schools  of  the  country.  She  is  trying  to 
get  people  to  "live  citizenship,  not  just 
mention  it,"  as  she  says  in  her  pamphlet 
entitled  "Wake  Up,  Teachers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

In   a  recent  letter   Miss   Leighton   said 


Nearly  every  year  since  he  graduated  from  "^  vocational  classes,  "More  than  other 
the  Stout  Manual  Training  School  he  has 
sandwiched  teaching  and  study.  While 
teaching  at  Iowa  City  he  did  part-time 
work  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  Summer 
school  work  has  been  in  his  regular  pro- 
gram, and  it  helped  him  in  getting  his 
diplomas  at  Bradley  Institute  and   Stout 


classes  they  must  depend  on  their  teach- 
ers, because  the  limit  in  time  spent  on 
textbooks  and  the  necessity  for  correlating 
work  must  necessarily  limit  the  time  spent 
in  social  studies — history,  civics  and  geog- 
raphy." 

Correspondence  courses  in  the  teaching 


Institute.  In  three  years  while  teaching  of  patriotism  are  being  offered  free  to 
at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  he  earned  the  B.  S.  teachers  by  Miss  Leighton.  Any  one  in- 
degree  in  Education  at  Teachers  College,  terested  in  any  phase  of  this  question 
Columbia  University.  Since  then  his  should  address  Miss  Leighton  at  the  Na- 
summer  studv  has  been  transferred  to  the  tional  Security  League,  19  West  Forty- 
University  of  Chicago.  fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 


Let  me  express  the  hope  that  the  young  men  of  the  (ouiilry  not  nozc  permanently 

employee^  may  eagerly  enter  the  Boys'  JF  or  king  Reserve  to  fit  themselves  by  training 

and  study  for  good  citizenship  and  productive  service.     In  this  way  they  can  shoti- 

themselves  =u:orthy  of  patriotic  fathers  iv/io  have  fought  for  Democracy  in  the  past, 

sustain    their    patriotic    brothers    njcho    are   fighting    for    it    today,    and    command    the 

affectionate  pride  of  the  brave  mothers  who  are  silently  bearing  the  burdens  at  home. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

— WooDRO\v  Wilson. 
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WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENCE. 

NATIONAL    EMERGENCY     IN     EDUCA-      enlistment  of  the  profession,  necessary  re- 
adjustment in  education,  educational  agen- 
MUCH   significance   attaches   to   the      ^'^s   in   Washington.      As   the   work  pro- 
organization  and  deliberations  of     'gi'esses    the    list    of    sub-committees    will 
the   "Joint   Commission   on   the   National      change  as  need  arises. 

Emergenc}'  in  Education  and  the  Program  A  special  drive  is  to  be  made  for  a  sub- 

for  Readjustment   During  and   After   the      stantial  increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
War"  .  which    has    been    created    by    the      National  Education  Association.     Figures 


National  Education  Association.  In 
February,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford, 
president,  appointed  a  committee  to  repre- 
sent the  National  Education  Association  in 
outlining  a  program  for  "the  rebuilding  of 
civilization  thru  a  war-modified  educa- 
tion." President  Finegan,  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  appointed  a  com- 


prepared  by  the  Commission  show  that  the 
Association  would  have  a  membership  of 
140,000  if  American  teachers  were  to  en- 
rol in  the  same  proportion  as  teachers  in 
France  and  her  colonies.  The  Commission 
has  set  the  goal  of  this  first  drive  at  50,000 
members,  and  has  indicated  the  quota  that 
should  be  enrolled  in  each  state  to  recruit 


mittee  representing  the  Department  of  this  total.  If  the  educators  of  the  country 
Superintendence  to  cooperate  with  this  could  realize  the  importance  of  this  move, 
committee,  and  to  these  were  added  the  every  state  would  double  its  quota  and 
members  of  the  executive  committee  and  more.  Now  is  the  time  to  demonstrate  that 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Association.  there  is  a  real  professional  spirit  among 
These  persons,  28  in  all,  constituting  the  teachers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  manual 
Joint  Commission,  met  in  Washington,  training  teachers  and  directors  will  do 
March  7-9th,  and  formulated  preliminary  their  full  share  in  responding  to  this  call. 
plans. 

Professor  G.  D.  Strayer,  of  Teachers 
College,  New  York,  is  chairman,  and 
Dean  L.  D.  Coffman,  College  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Minnesota,  is  secretary. 
The  Commission  makes  its  headquarters  in 
the  offices  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 14th  Street  and  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


RECONSTRUCTION    OF    DISABLED    SOL- 
DIERS AND  SAILORS 


I 


T  IS  interesting  to  note  that  the  War 
Department  has  adopted  the  use  of  the 
term  "reconstruction"  in  official  refer- 
ences to  the  work  that  is  to  be  undertaken 
to  assist  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  to  as 
complete  recovery  as  possible.  A  Division 
The  Commission  plans  to  "enlist  the  of  Reconstruction  has  been  organized  in 
services  of  all  the  educators  of  the  country  the  Surgeon-General's  Office,  at  the  head 
and  to  cooperate  with  all  the  agencies  of  which  is  Dr.  Frank  K.  Billings,  of  Chi- 
related  to  educational  readjustment  in  out-  cago.  Associated  with  him  is  a  strong 
lining  a  progressive  program  of  educa-  staff,  including  a  number  of  army  medical 
tion.  '  A  number  of  sub-committees  have  officers  as  well  as  educational  experts.  The 
been  organized  to  deal  with  special  phases  latter  include  Major  W.  H.  Henderson, 
of   the   work,    including:      preparation   of      Major  M.  W.  Murray,  and  Major  A.  C. 

Monahan,  whose  appointments  were  noted 
in  these  columns  in  November  last. 

Major  Henderson  has  recently  been  de- 
tailed  to   General   Hospital   No.  2.   Fort 


teachers,  rural  education,  immigrant  edu- 
cation, health  and  recreation,  national  ser- 
vice, drafting  legislation,  war  emergency, 
education  in  foreign  countries,  lay  support. 
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McHeniy,  Baltimore,  to  lia\  e  charge  of 
the  educational  work  in  that  institution. 
Major  Murray  has  been  similarly  detailed 
to  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Ta- 
koma  Park,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  a  statement  recently  made  public,  the 
Surgeon-General  announces  a  list  of  14 
hospitals  which  have  been  designated  as 
centers  for  beginning  the  work  of  physical 
reconstruction.  These  are  located  at  the 
following  places,  in  addition  to  the  two 
just  mentioned:  Colonia,  N.  J.;  Fort 
Porter,  N.  Y. ;  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. ; 
Roland  Park,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Lakewood, 
N.  J. ;  Dansville,  N.  Y. ;  Fort  Oglethorpe, 
Ga. ;  Hot  Springs,  Ark. ;  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Fort  Riley, 
Kans. ;  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas.  Other 
hospitals  will  be  added  to  this  list  from 
time  to  time. 


STATEMENT  OF   POLICY 

K'W  A  HE  Division  of  Reconstruction  will 
J_  provide  for  the  treatment  of  physi- 
cal disabilities,  for  functional  restoration, 
and  mental  rehabilitation,  making  use  of 
the  experience  of  other  countries  and  fol- 
lowing the  best  known  practice.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  are  taken  from  the 
statement  issued  by  the  Surgeon-General : 

That  hereafter  no  member  of  the  military 
service  disabled  in  line  of  duty,  even  the  not 
expected  to  return  to  duty,  will  be  discharged 
from  service  until  he  has  attained  complete 
recovery  or  as  complete  recovery  as  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  lie  will  attain  when  the  na- 
ture of  his  disability  is  considered.  The  inaugu- 
ration of  this  continued  treatment  will  result, 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  in  the  saving  to 
the  service  of  a  large  number  of  efficient  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  who  without  it  would  never 
become  able  to  perform  duty. 

Physical  reconstruction  may  be  defined  as  the 
completest  form  of  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
ment carried  to  the  point  where  maximum 
functional  restoration,  mental  and  physical,  has 
been  secured.  To  secure  this  result,  the  use  of 
work,  mental  and  manual,  will  he  required  dur- 
ing the  convalescent  period.     This  therapeutic 


measure,  in  addition  to  aiding  greatly  in 
shortening  the  convalescent  period,  retains  or 
arouses  mental  activities,  preventing  "hospi- 
talization," and  enables  the  patient  to  be  re- 
turned to  service  or  civil  life  with  the  full 
realization  that  he  can  work  in  his  handicapped 
state,  and  with  habits  of  industry  much  encour- 
aged, if  not  firmly  formed. 

SPECIAL    EDUCATIONAL   OFFICER 

THE  Staff  of  each  hospital  center  for 
reconstruction  work  is  to  include  a 
"Special  Educational  Officer,"  whose  du- 
ties are  outlined  in  the  approved  recom- 
mendations, as  follows : 

The  duties  of  this  officer  are  to  arrange  for 
and  supervise,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  hospital,  the  means  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  therapeutic  work,  such  as 
curative  workshops,  classes,  etc.,  to  act  as 
technical  adviser  to  the  commanding  officer  on 
this  subject;  to  recommend  the  development  of 
necessary  means  to  keep  patients  employed  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so;  to  make  the  neces- 
sary records  of  work  done  in  his  department; 
ami  to  liave  immediate  charge  of  any  special 
training  of  vocational  nature  which  can  be 
given   with  the  means   at  hand. 

These  officers  are  to  be  obtained  from  the 
ranks  of  teachers,  vocational  instructors,  and 
others  especially  qualified,  and  will  be  se- 
lected for  their  training,  experience,  and  pecu- 
liar fitness  for  the  work.  Where  it  is  possible 
to  get  a  man  who  is  himself  handicapped  by 
some  physical  disability,  and  who  has  made  a 
success  in  life,  it  is  expected  to  do  so. 

By  the  employment  of  the  measure  proposed, 
it  is  expected  not  only  to  hasten  the  recovery 
of  the  patients,  but  that  an  environment  will  be 
created  in  military  hospitals,  which,  while  in 
no  way  relaxing  the  necessary  discipline,  will 
greatly  promote  contentment,  and  make  the 
atmosphere  of  these  hospitals  such  that  the 
time  spent  in  convalescence  will  pass  most 
pleasantly  because  the  minds  and  hands  of  the 
patients  are  properly  occupied  in  profitable 
pursuits. 

UNITED      STATES      SCHOOL      GARDEN 
ARMY 

ONE  of  the  distinctive  contributions 
of  the  schools  of  America  toward 
\\  inning  the  war   for  democracy  is  to  be 
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thru  the  United  States  School  Garden 
Army,  which  aims  to  enrol  practically  all 
boys  and  girls  into  a  national  army  to 
increase  and  conserve  food  production. 
The  great  field  which  it  is  proposed  to  cul- 
tivate is  that  of  school-supervised  home 
garden  work  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 
The  plan  w-as  conceived  by  Commissioner 
Claxton,  strongly  endorsed  by  Secretary 
Lane,  approved  by  President  Wilson,  and 
organized  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
under  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  To 
meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  administra- 
tion, President  Wilson  allotted  the  sum 
of  $50,000  from  his  emergency  fund  of 
$100,000,000. 

There  is  in  the  aggregate  an  immense 
acreage  of  rich,  tillable  soil  in  the  back  and 
front  yards  and  in  the  vacant  lots  of  our 
cities,  towns,  and  villages.  And  there  are 
millions  of  patriotic  boys  and  girls  who  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  be  shown  how  they 
may  contribute  in  some  practical  way  to 
meeting  the  present  emergency.  The 
School  Garden  Army  proposes  to  bring 
these  two  forces  together  and  effect  a  note- 
worthy increase  in  our  national  food 
supply. 

To  add  a  human  touch  to  the  work, 
Secretary  Lane  has  suggested  that  every 
garden  soldier  name  his  garden  after  some 
soldier  he  may  know  at  the  front.  Thus 
will  patriotic  interest  be  intensified,  and 
pride  and  enthusiasm  in  the  work  will  be 
quickened. 

A  special  Division  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  been  organized  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  School  Garden  Army.  At 
its  head  is  J.  H.  Francis,  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  Columbus,  Ohio,  who 
has  been  given  leave  of  absence  by  his 
board.  Under  Mr.  Francis  is  a  staff  of 
five  regional  directors:  Clarence  M. 
Weed,  northeastern  states;  Frederick  A. 
Merrill,  southern  states;  Lester  S.  Ivins, 
central    western    states;    Cyril    Stebbins, 


western  states ;  J.  L.  Randall,  south 
Atlantic  states.  To  ^Ir.  Randall,  the 
Bureau's  specialist  in  school  and  home 
gardening,  belongs  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  preliminary  organization  of  the  plan, 
and  its  practical  testing  out  in  a  number 
of  centers. 

Under  the  regional  directors  are  thou-" 
sands  of  garden  supervisors  and  teachers. 
The  regional  directors  send  to  the  teachers 
under  their  jurisdiction  complete  directions 
and  instructions  for  planting,  cultivating, 
harvesting,  and  conserving  the  crops  in 
their  localities.  These  instructions  have 
been  stated  so  simply  and  directly  that  any 
teacher  who  wishes  to  help  in  the  cause, 
can  easily  direct  a  company  of  garden 
soldiers. 

Each  company,  with  a  teacher-director 
at  its  head,  is  to  have  second  lieutenants, 
first  lieutenants,  and  captains,  selected  by 
the  children  and  the  teacher.  Each  soldier 
is  entitled  to  wear  the  army  insignia,  a  bar 
with  the  letters  "U.  S.  S.  G."  on  it.  The 
insignia  for  the  officers  carry,  in  addition, 
one  star  for  second  lieutenant,  two  stars  for 
first  lieutenant,  and  three  stars  for  cap- 
tain. The  full  quota  for  one  company  is 
150,  which  is  regarded  as  the  maximum 
number  one  teacher  can  direct  in  this 
work.  Companies  may  form,  however, 
with  smaller  numbers. 

Boards  of  education  are  urged  to  give 
sufficient  financial  aid  out  of  school  funds 
to  pay  supervisors  and  teachers  some  extra 
compensation  for  this  additional  service. 
To  do  the  job  efficiently  will  require 
much  time  and  effort  after  school  hours 
and  on  Saturdays,  as  well  as  thru  the 
summer  months. 

There  will  be  many  ways  in  which 
teachers  of  mechanical  drawing  and  shop- 
work  can  help.  They  should  lose  no  op- 
portunity to  give  this  work  the  encourage- 
ment and  practical  help  that  circumstances 
permit. 
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FEDERAL     BOARD      FOR     VOCATIONAL 
EDIOATIOX 

SINCE  the  last  report  in  t  lese  columns 
the  tollowinjj;  bulletins  have  been 
published  by  the  Federal  Hoard  tor  \'oca- 
tional  Education : 


at  Kansas  City.  R.  J.  Leonard,  formerly 
professor  of  industrial  education  at  the 
University  of  Indiana,  is  district  agent 
for  indiistrial  education  for  the  north 
central  states,  with  headquarters  at  Indian- 
apolis.     J.    A.    Linke,    formerlv    assistant 


J.   A.   Ll.NKE 


R.  J.  Leonard 


H.  B.  Smith 


J.  C.  Wright 


Bulletin  No.  5.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of 
Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

Bulletin  No.  6.  Training  of  Teachers  for 
Occupational  Therapy  for  the  Rehabilitation  of 
Disabled    Soldiers   and    Sailors. 

Bulletin  No.  7.  Emergency  War  Training 
for  Motor  Truck  Drivers  and   Chauffeurs. 

Bulletin  No.  8.  Same  for  Machine-Shop 
Occupations,  Blacksmithing,  Sheet  Metalwork- 
ing,  and  Pipefitting. 

Bulletin  No.  9.  Same  for  Electricians,  Tele- 
phone Repairmen,  Linemen,  and  Cable  Splicers. 

Bulletin  No.  10.  Same  for  Gas-Engine, 
Motor-Car,    and    Motorcycle   Repairmen. 

Bulletin  No.  11.  Same  for  Oxy- Acetylene 
Welders. 

Bulletin  No.  12.  Same  for  Airplane  Me- 
chanics— Engine  Repairmen,  Woodworkers, 
Riggers,  and  Sheet  Metalworkers. 

Copies  of  these  publications  may  be  ob- 
tained upon  application  to  the  (jffice  of  the 
Board,  Ouray  Building,  8th  and  G 
Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  are  pleased  to  present  in  this  num- 
ber portraits  of  four  more  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Federal  Board.  J.  C.  Wright, 
formerly  director  of  industrial  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
is  district  agent  for  industrial  education 
for  the  western  states,  with  headquarters 


in  State  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work, 
Indiana,  is  district  agent  for  agricultural 
education  for  the  same  territory.  H.  B. 
Smith,  formerly  director  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, State  Teachers  College,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  is  district  agent  for  industrial  edu- 
cation for  the  New  England  and  north 
Atlantic  states,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York  City.  A  map  showing  the  districts 
assigned  to  the  regional  offices  under  the 
Federal  Board  was  published  in  the  No- 
vember, 1917,  number  of  this  m.agazinEj 
p.  102. 

COMMITTEE     ON     EDUCATION     AND 
SPECIAL  TRAINING. 

THE  Committee  on  Education  and 
Special  Training  of  the  War  De- 
partment has  been  engaged  during  the 
month  in  perfecting  a  plan  of  organization 
and  procedure  for  training  conscripted 
men.  Channing  R.  Dooley,  director  of  edu- 
cation for  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Corporation  Schools,  has  been  selected  to 
serve  as  educational  director  for  the  Com- 
mittee. 


OPEN  QUESTIONS 


••There   is    more    to    he   said   on    this    subject." 
HOW  TO   BEND  WOOD 

Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

In  response  to  Mr.  Dalton's  question  regard- 


ing the  bending  of  quartered  oak: — 

Use  straight-grained  American  oak  of  No.  1 
grade  or  better.  Japanese  oak  will  not  give 
you  satisfactory  results,  as  the  fiber  is  short 
and  the  wood  lifeless. 

Use  only  air-dried  lumber.  Material  known 
in  some  parts  of  this  country  as  "bending  oak" 
is  really  the  best,  as  it  often  contains  as  much 
as  25  per  cent,  moisture,  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  bending  qualities;  but  if  the  material 
is  not  thoroly  dried  after  bending,  it  will  not 
take  the  stain  or  dye  like  the  drier  stock  used 
in   the  chairs. 

Practically  all  bent  work  straightens  some- 
what after  being  removed  from  the  forms, 
some  pieces  straightening  more  than  others; 
furthermore,  this  straightening  does  not  take 
place  all  at  once.  While  one  piece  may  take 
its  final  "set''  in  a  week,  another  may  continue 
to  straighten  for  two  or  three  weeks,  depend- 
ing much  upon  the  thoroness  of  the  drying 
before  the  wood  is  removed  from  the  forms. 

Oak  1"  thick,  containing  considerable  mois- 
ture, will  be  found  quite  pliable  if  soaked  in 
boiling  water  about  an  hour,  while  air-dried 
oak  will  often  require  soaking  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Kiln-dried  oak  is  not  satisfactory  for 
bending,  and  should  not  be  used  for  anything 
except  very  subdued  curves. 

When  possible,  avoid  using  solid  forms.  Mark 
out  the  shape  of  the  rocker  on  the  floor,  and 
secure  blocks  along  the  lines  several  inches 
apart,  and  bend  the  rockers  between  them. 
Unless  there  are  very  good  reasons  for  bend- 
ing the  rockers  and  other  chair  parts,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  that  the  parts  be  band- 
sawed. 
Technical  High  School,  J.  E.  Doren, 

Oakland,  Cal.  Instructor  in  Carpentry 

and  Mill  Work. 
Mr.  Editor: 

The  pieces  of  wood  that  are  to  be  bent 
should  be  good,  clear,  "live"  lumber.  Lumber 
from  a  tree  that  seasoned  on  the  stump  will 
not  bend. 

A  steaming  box  must  be  made,  in  which  to 
steam  the  pieces  of  wood  to  be  bent.  Such  a 
box  can  be  easily  made  by  nailing  four  wide 
boards   together    into   a    rectangular   or   square 


box.  Cypress  is  a  good  wood  for  this  box. 
The  box  must  have  the  length  sufficient  to  take 
in  the  length  of  the  stock  to  be  bent.  Both 
ends  must  be  squared,  so  that  the  box  can  be 
tightly  closed  by  clamping  lids  over  the  ends. 
It  is  better  to  use  clamps  than  nails,  as  the 
nails  are  apt  to  ruin  the  box  after  it  is  used 
a  few  times. 

In  schools  where  live  steam  is  not  available, 
a  tea-kettle  will  serve  the  purpose  for  a  steam 
generator. 

A  hose  is  attached  to  the  spout  of  the  tea- 
kettle, and  also  attached  to  the  steaming  box 
by  a  short  piece  of  gas  pipe  turned  in  a  bored 
hole. 

One  end  of  the  steaming  box  should  be 
placed  a  little  lower  than  the  other,  and  a 
small  hole  bored  in  that  end.  This  will  per- 
mit the  water  of  condensation   to  escape. 

You  should  never  crowd  the  steam  generator 
so  fast  that  the  steam  will  escape  from  the  box. 
The  pieces  of  stock  should  be  so  arranged  in 
the  box  that  the  steam  can  get  to  all  parts 
easily. 

The  forms  on  which  the  pieces  of  steamed 
stock  are  to  be  placed  and  bent,  should  be 
ready  and  the  clamps  set  before  the  pieces  are 
taken  from  the  box.  When  taking  the  stock 
from  the  box,  do  not  lose  any  time  in  securing 
it  to  the  form.  Do  not  remove  more  than  one 
piece  of  steamed  stock  at  a  time,  as  it  must  be 
bent  immediately  while  hot. 

The  length  of  time  to  allow  for  steaming 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  stock.  Stock 
7^  of  an  inch  in  thickness  should  be  left  in  the 
box  at  least  six  hours  by  the  method  just  ex- 
plained. Where  steam  can  be  forced  into  an 
absolutely  air-tight  box,  one  hour  is  sufficient. 

After  the  stock  is  thoroly  dry  it  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  forms.  Wood  properly  steamed 
will  straighten  but  little  after  removed  from 
the   forms. 

Tulsa  High  School,  J.  W.  Orman, 

Tulsa,  Okla.       Instructor  in  Cabinet  Making. 

HOW  SHOULD  A  BOY  BE  TAUGHT  TO 
FILE  A  SAW? 

Several  methods  of  saw  filing  are  used  by 
woodworkers.  Filing  with  and  against  the 
set,  and  on  the  face  and  back  of  the  tooth  are 
practiced.  The  following  method  has  been 
used  with  good  results  for  several  years. 
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A  saw  should  be  tiled  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
set.  Onl_\'  a  small  amount  of  metal  needs  to 
be  removed  to  secure  a  cutting  edge,  and 
there  is  no  chattering.  The  wire  edge  produced 
is  removed  during  the  first  few  strokes  of 
the  saw  when  in  use.  Manufacturers  sometimes 
file  against  the  set  in  the  first  filing,  because 
quite  a  bit  of  metal  must  be  removed  to  bring 
the  tootli  to  the  proper  sliape.  Tliis  (piickens  the 
process. 

C 


The  tooth  should  be  sharpened  by  filing  on 
the  face  or  front  side  of  the  tooth  because  it 
is  more  economical.  Sharpening  the  tooth  by 
filing  on  the  back  decreases  the  width  or  dia- 
meter of  the  saw  blade   rapidly. 

By  reference  to  the  drawing,  line  AB  rep- 
resents the  original  diameter  of  the  saw.  I 
is  the  position  of  the  point  of  the  tooth  after 
dressing  on  the  face  side.  D  is  the  position 
secured  by  dressing  on  the  back.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  lines  AB  and  EF  is  the 
amount  of  blade  lost  by  filing  on  the  face, 
while  the  distance  between  lines  AB  and  GH 
represent  the  loss  by  filing  on  the  back  of  the 
tooth.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  file  the 
back  of  an  irregular  tooth  to  restore  it  to  the 
original  shape  or  spacing. 
Miami   University,  — Forest  T.   Selby. 

Oxford.    Ohio 

OVER-TIME  WORK. 

To  the  Editor: 

In  the  February  issue,  E.  \V.  J.  asks  if  "after 
school"  work  be  proper.  My  experience  has  led 
me  to  say  "no"  to  95%  of  my  pupils.  I  started 
with  the  willingness  to  stay  with  them  till  I 
had  to  stop  it  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  In  their  eagerness  to  finish  a  project, 
which  "over-time"  fosters,  they  leave  tool 
marks  and  many  little  signs  of  haste  which 
demand  either  refinishing  or  passing  slovenly 
work. 

b.  Often  a  careful  \vorkman  who  would  not 
be  guiltv  of  the  above,  will  make  errors  in 
cr-nstruction  or  method  if  he  be  left  alone  a  few 
minutes.  A  teacher  after  hours  is  likely  to 
feel  more  free  to  leave  his  extra  class  than   at 


oilier   times,   and    this   always   leads   to   grief. 

c.  While  some  wish  to  work  over-time,  others 
do  not,  and  this  leads  to  inequality  in  the  regu- 
lar classes. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  refusing  over- 
time work,  and  only  one  for  allowing  it, — that 
of  showing  your  superiors  and  your  boys  that 
you  are  not  afraid  of  work;  and  there  are 
more  profitable  ways  of  doing  that. 
Canutillo,  Tex.        — James  K.  Shai.i.enberger. 

AFTER   SCHOOL   WORK 

The  boys  are  certainly  interested  in  their 
work.  The  eighth  grade  class  comes  on  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  from  one  o'clock  until  two- 
thirty.  I  have  the  same  periods  vacant  on  Fri- 
day, so  some  of  the  boys  asked  me  if  they  might 
come  over  on  that  day  also  if  they  could  get 
the  consent  of  the  principal.  I  told  them  "yes" 
and  wlien  the  time  came,  the  whole  class  was 
there  ready  for  "work.  Now  they  want  to  come 
over   during   those   periods   every   week. 

I  open  the  shop  on  Saturdays,  and  every  Sat- 
urday I  have  about  every  bench  taken  by  boys 
from  the  different  grades.  Those  who  are 
having  drawing  come  over  and  put  in  extra 
time  on  Saturdays  and  thru  the  week.  Even 
the  lower  grade  boys  come  over  on  Saturday 
to  see  if  there  is  an  extra  bench  vacant.  If 
there   is,   I   always  give  them  something  to  do. 

I  enjoy  my  work  very  much,  and  I  am  striv- 
ing to  make  it  as  interesting  as  possible. 
Watseka,    111.  — Ormal    HiGGiNs. 

WAGES    PAID    TO    BOYS    WORKING 
AFTER  SCHOOL 
Mr.  Editor: — 

This  is  the  answer  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  to 
the  question  asked  by  C.  L.,  page  181,  in  the 
January    number: 

Boys  of   recognized   ability,    15   cts.   per   hour. 

Special  work  requiring  unusual  skill,  some- 
times, 25   cts. 

Boys  who  must  be  closely  watched,  and 
some  who  are  used  mainly  as  helpers,  get 
10  cts.  and   ]2^^   cts.  per  hour. 

We  have  a  rule  that  a  boy  cannot  expect 
to  receive  school  credit  and  pay  for  the  same 
work.  Work  done  in  school  hours  then  is  not 
paid   for. 

In  the  past  four  years  we  have  paid  out 
to  boys  more  than  $1,000. 

Instructors    who    work    overtime    and    in    va- 
cations get  40  cts.  to  50  cts.  per  hour,  depend- 
ing on   the   responsibility  of  position. 
Evansville,  Ind.  --Eugene  C.  Graham. 
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SHOP  NOTES  AND  PROBLEMS 

Albert  F.  Siepert,  Editor. 


YARN  HOLDER  AND  YARN  WINDER 

THE  accompanying  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs illustrate  tv/o  very  timely  sugges- 
tions. The  projects  were  made  by  seventh 
grade  pupils  for  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  The 
yarn  holder  enables  any  one  to  wind  a  ball 
of  yarn  with  ease,  while  the  yarn  winder 
simplifies  the  process  by  winding  the  yarn 
when  the  crank  is  turned. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  Warren  V.  Hartz. 


YARN    HOLDER 

SHOP    PROJECTS    FOR   THE    GRAMMAR 
GRADES 

The  following  projects  have  been  contributed 
by  Harry  W.  Anderson,  of  Vinton,  Iowa: 

Printing  Machine 

If  the  reader  has  used  the  common  hand- 
printing frame,  he  will  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  a  machine.  Such  a  one  as  is  described 
can  be  made  with  a  little  effort  and  at  an  ex- 
pense of  75  cts.  to  $1.00,  for  most  of  the  elec- 
trical equipment  can  be  found  around  the  home. 

The  wood  should  be  Y^"  white  pine,  poplar, 
or  basswood.  The  opening  is  cut  before  the 
material    is    smoothed    and    squared. 

With  a  little  study  of  the  detail  in  the 
drawing,  the  method  of  putting  «on  the  lid  and 
the  frosted  glass  will  be  apparent.  A  good 
coating  of  felt  on  the  under  side  of  the  lid 
will    hold    the    prints    firmly    in    place    without 


breaking  the  glass.  To  hold  the  glass  in 
place,  four  L-head  brass  screw-hooks  are  put 
into  the  wood  beside  tlie  glass  with  the  straight 
head  extending  out  over  it.  To  take  out  the 
glass,  turn  the  head  around.  In  order  to 
turn  the  screws  into  the  wood,  a  curved  por- 
tion (see  side  view)  must  be  cut  out  of  the 
top  step,  as  shown  in  "detail,"  down  to  the 
next  lower  or  level  with  the  top  of  the  glass. 
As  the  lid,  when  closed,  comes  down  to  this 
level,  a  semi-circular  hole  will  have  to  be  cut 
out  of  it  deep  enough  so  that  the  head  of  the 
screw   does   not   strike. 

As  soon  as  the  box  is  put  together,  a  "filler'' 
coat  should  be  applied  to  the  inside  which, 
with  two  coats  of  white  enamel,  will  form  a 
good  reflecting  surface.  The  outside  may  be 
stained  or  colored  to  suit  the   individual  taste. 

The  lamp-cord  enters  at  the  back  and  the 
double-throw  switch  is  located  on  the  left  side 
in    the    lower    right-hand    corner.       The    main 


YARN     WINDER 

light  stands  erect  in  its  porcelain  socket.  It 
is  a  "40-Watt  Mazda  B-Coil,"  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent lamp  for  this  service,  as  the  light  is 
all  thrown  up.  The  secondary,  or  dark  lamp, 
is  a  very  small  candle-power  carbon  lamp. 
If  possible,  the  lamp  should  be  coated  with 
red;  otherwise  red  paper,  glass  or  other  suit- 
able material  may  be  put  over  the  opening  in 
the  front  of  the  box. 
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Due  main  from  the  circuit  is  connected  to 
tlie  center  of  the  switcli  on  which  is  pivoted 
the  handle.  The  other  main  is  attaclied  to 
one  side  of  the  big  light  and  to  one  side  of  the 
small  light.  The  terminal  to  the  left  of  the 
center  on  the  switch  is  coimected  to  the  sec- 
ond side  of  the  large  lamp,  Avhile  the  terminal 
to  the  right  is  connected  to  the  otlier  side  of 
the  small  lamp.  In  this  way  either  lamp 
may  be  lighted  \vitlioiit  tlie  otlier,  o-  hotii  may 
be  off. 


photo  printing  machine 

List  of  Materials 

4  pieces  9'/2"x7^"  for  the  sides. 

1   piece     8^"  x  7^"  for  the  bottom. 

1   piece     8^"x7'/4"  for  the  top. 

8  ft.  Lamp  cord. 

1   40-watt    Mazda    B-coil    lamp. 

1   2-c.p.   Carbon    lamp. 

1   Socket  plug. 

1   Lamp   socket    (for   small    lamp). 

1   Double-throw    switcli. 

1    Stationary    porcelain    base    (for    large    lamp). 

1  Hook  and  screw-eye. 

4  Brass  L-head  screws. 

1  piece     7^"x6^"  Frosted  glass. 

3   pieces  iV/' :x.    Vd,"  Small    brass    hinges     (top 
of    lid). 

2  pieces  2"  x   l"  Brass  hinges    (lid  to  box) 

Flower  or  Plant  Stand 

This  stand  makes  a  good  holder  for  ferns 
or  other  similar  plants.  The  jar  is  held  firmly 
in  place  and  the  fronds  have  a  good  chance 
to    hang    down.       White    pine    or    cypress    are 


suitable  woods  for  this  stand.  The  cross- 
pieces  which  constitute  the  base  are  cut  first. 
Tiie\'  are  fitted  together  with  a  cross-lap  joint 
and  fasteneti  logetiier  with  two  I"  flat-head 
screws.  Plane  the  uprights  to  size  and  tack 
the  little  blocks,  which  are  to  be  at  the  top 
end,  in  place.  The  two  cross-pieces  which  iiold 
the  flower-pot  or  ])]ant  jar  slinuld  he  cut  and 
fitted  with  a  cross-lap  joint  in  the  same  way 
as   the   base    was   cut.      Bore    the    holes    for   the 


plant  stand 

screws  and  then  sand  the  pieces  thoroly.  The 
depth  of  the  jar  will  determine  the  placing 
of  the  cross-pieces.  The  pieces  should  now  be 
assembled  preparatory  to  finishing.  Two  coats 
of  white  enamel  undercoating  should  be  ap- 
plied first,  allowing  plenty  of  time  for  each 
to  dry.  A  coat  of  enamel  should  then  follow, 
taking  care  to  spread  it  evenly.  The  jar  and 
dish  should  also  be  painted  with  one  or  two 
coats. 
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CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS 


I'ocational  Education.  Compiled  by  Emily 
Robinson.  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New 
York,  1917.  Size,  5  x  lYz  in.;  303  pages; 
price,  $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  source  book  for  students  and  teach- 
ers, or  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  read  some  of 
the  most  significant  statements  that  have  come 
out  in  the  discussion  of  vocational  education 
during  the  past  few  years.  It  contains  selected 
articles  by  John  Dewey,  David  Snedden,  Eu- 
gene Davenport,  Paul  H.  Harms,  Frank  M. 
Leavitt,  Samuel  Gompers,  Arthur  D.  Dean, 
Mary  Schenck  Woolman,  Edwin  G.  Cooley, 
Frank  V.  Thompson,  Charles  A.  Prosser  and 
manv  others.  These  selected  articles  are  pre- 
ceded by  a  bibliography  that  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  selections  printed. 

Such  a  book  is  of  special  value  because  it 
brings  together  in  permanent  form,  material 
that  otherwise  would  be  lost  or  forgotten. 

Principles  of  Science  Teaching.  By  George 
Ranson  Twiss.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  1917.  Size,  5' i  x  S  in.;  486  pages; 
price,  $1.40. 

"This  book  is  intended  primarily  to  be  used 
in  the  instruction  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  preparing  themselves  in  colleges  and 
normal  schools  for  careers  as  teachers  of  one 
or  more  of  the  natural   sciences." 

This  book  is  on  the  special  pedagogy  of  a 
subject  so  near  kin  to  manual  training  that 
it  ought  to  be  helpful  to  teachers  of  the  man- 
ual  arts. 

Domestic  Architecture.  By  L.  Eugene  Rob- 
inson, assistant  professor  of  rural  architecture, 
Oregon  Agricultural  College.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1917.  Size,  5  x  7^^  in.;  378  pages; 
price,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  first  book  we  have  seen  that 
seems  to  cover  the  field  of  home  planning  as  it 
is  coming  to  be  considered  in  our  best  courses 
for  advanced  students  in  household  arts.  It 
covers  both  the  general  and  the  technical  con- 
siderations that  enter  into  the  planning  and 
furnishing  of  an  American  home.  Science  as 
applied  in  heating,  ventilating,  lighting  and 
plumbing  is  treated  along  with  art  as  applied 
in  the  selection  of  materials,  style,  furnishing, 
finishes,  and  garden  planting.  Cost  is  also 
treated. 


While  the  book  covers  the  field  of  a  course 
for  students  in  household  arts,  it  is  treated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  useful  to  anyone  who  is 
planning  to  build  or  remodel  a  home,  or  who 
for  any  reason,  is  interested  in  the  practical 
problems  of  home  planning.  It  is  illustrated 
with   sketches   and   plans. 

The  Cadet  Manual,  by  Major  E.  Z.  Steever 
III,  and  Major  J.  L.  Frink.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia,  1918.  Size,  51/2  x  8 
in.;  317  pages;  price,  $1.50.  This  is  an  official 
handbook  for  high-school  volunteers  in  the 
United  States.  It  gives  detailed  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  military  science  adapted  to 
boys  of  high-school  grade.  It  is  a  very  timely 
book. 

School  and  Home  Gardening,  by  Mary  C. 
Davis.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia, 
1918.  Size,  5x7^  in.;  353  pages;  price, 
$1.28   net. 

This  book  is  written  for  boys  and  girls  and 
for  the  adult  home  gardener.  It  is  not  only 
correct  in  the  application  of  scientific  princi- 
ples, but  it  is  written  in  good  style  and  well 
illustrated.  It  ought  to  help  hundreds  of  va- 
cant-lot gardeners  to  get  better  results  this 
summer. 

Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life. 
A  series  of  leaflets  published  by  the  I.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education  in  co-operation  with  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration.  They  have  been 
edited  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  director  of 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Leon  C.  Marshall,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration,  University  of 
Chicago.  These  leaflets  are  of  special  interest 
to  industrial  teachers.  They  are  sold  at  the 
following  prices:  1  copy,  5c;  2  or  more 
copies,  3c  each;  100  copies,  $2.00;  500  copies, 
$5.00;  1,000  copies,  $9.50.  Some  of  these  leaf- 
lets are  for  the  use  of  high-school  students, 
others  for  the  upper  grammar  grades,  while 
still  others  are  for  students  of  intermediate 
grades. 

Hozv  to  Study,  by  George  Fillmore  Swain. 
Published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New 
York;    5  x  7y2    in.;   65   pages;   price,  25   cents. 

Certain  fundamental  principles  in  reference 
to  studv  are  formulated  and  set  forth  in  a  brief 
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but  simple  manner.  It  is  intended  primarily 
for  college  students.  Teachers  reading  the 
book  and  passing  its  precepts  on  to  students 
will    render   a   real   service. 

The  book  treats  the  subject  under  rive  head- 
ings: (a)  Proper  mental  attitude,  (b)  study- 
ing understandingly,  (c)  system,  (d)  men- 
tal initiative,      (e)   habits  of  work. 

Third  Year  Mathematics,  by  Ernest  R.  Bres- 
lich.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chica- 
go, 1917.  Size,  5'4x7%  in.;  369  pages;  price, 
$1.00,  net.  This  is  the  third  book  in  Mr.  Bres- 
lich's  series  of  mathematical  textbooks  for  sec- 
ondarj-  schools.  It  is  a  general  course  but  not 
of  the  old  type;  it  presents  "reconstructed  ma- 
thematics." 

A  book  of  "Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric 
Tables  and  Mathematical  Formulas"  to  accom- 
pany the  above  is  published  in  a  separate  vol- 
ume.    The  price  of  this  is  75  cents. 

RECEIVED 

Statement  of  Plans  and  Policies,  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Frankfort,  Kentucky.  A  37-page  pam- 
phlet. 

Vocational  Education  in  the  Light  of  the 
JVorld  ff'ar,  by  Professor  John  Dewey,  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York.  A  paper  pub- 
lished by  the  Vocational  Education  Association 
of  the  Middle  West.  L.  W.  Wahlstrom,  secre- 
tary, Francis  \V.  Parker  School,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 

From  School  to  fCork,  by  Margaret  Hutton 
Abels.  Published  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington, 
D.  C.  A  study  of  children  leaving  school 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  go  to  work  in 
Waltham,    Massachusetts. 

Forty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Rhode  Island.  Tliis 
contains  a  report  of  the  Rhode  Island  Scliool 
of  Design. 

The  Public  School  System  of  San  Francisco, 
California.  Bulletin  No.  46,  1917,  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  report  to  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  a  survey  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

War  Garden  Hot  Beds,  by  C.  E.  Durst. 
Circular  No.  215,  published  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 


Mechanical  and  Technical  Training  for  Con- 
scripted Men.  Bulletin  No.  4,  issued  by  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C. 

Emergency   Training  in  Shipbuilding.      Bul- 
letin   No.    3,    issued   by   the    Federal    Board    for. 
X'ocational    Education,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Fundamentals  of  Illumination  Design.  Bul- 
letin 7C,  issued  by  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment of  the  General  Electric  Company,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1917.  This  presents  a  simple  and  inter- 
esting discussion  of  the  art  of  illuminating  by 
artificial   means. 

Vocational  Education  .Issociation  of  the  Mid-' 
die  West.     Report  of  the  third  annual  conven-' 
tion    held    at    the    Auditorium    Hotel,    Chicago, 
January    18th,    19th,    and    20th,    1917.       L.    V^^ 
Wahlstrom,      secretary,      Francis     W.      Parker 
School,   Chicago. 

Emergency  JVar  Training  for  Motor  Truck 
Drivers  and  Chauffeurs.  Bulletin  No.  7,  issued 
b}-  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Summer  Sessions  of  City  Schools,  by  W.  S. 
Deffenbaugh.  Bulletin  No.  45,  1917,  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Suggested  Outlines  in  JCoodivork  and  Draw- 
ing for  Grades  and  High  Schools,  by  J.  M. 
Dorrans,  state  supervisor  of  manual  training 
in  Wisconsin.  Issued  by  C.  P.  Cary,  state  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  This  helpful  pamphlet  of  25  pages 
will  be  of  interest  to  a  large  proportion  of  our 
readers.  Besides  the  outlines  in  woodwork  and 
drawing,  it  contains  a  preliminary  statement 
in   regard  to  work  in  metal  and  cement. 

Report  of  Convention  of  Eastern  District  of 
International  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Printing.  R.  A.  Loomis,  secretary,  William  L. 
Dickinson    High    School,   Jersey   City,    N.   J. 

Desk  Calendar,  H)lS.  Printed  by  the  boys 
of  the  \'ocational  School,  Holyoke,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Sloyd  in  India,  by  Gustaf  Larsson.  Reprint 
from  the  Sloyd  Record.  A  28-page  illustrated 
jjamphlet. 

Food  Problems,  by  A.  N.  Farmer  and  Janet 
Rankin  Huntington.  Published  by  Ginn  & 
Company;  price,  27c.  This  book  is  designed 
for  use  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 
It  furnishes  problems  in  arithmetic  presented 
in   good   pedagogic   form. 
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The  New  York  Study  Cliair 

The  one   school   desk   which    meets   every 
requirement  of  modern  educational  work. 


HANNON 


Tools 
For  Vocational  Schools 


Neither  good  work  nor  good  workmen  are  products  of 
poor  tools—  Only  the  best  tools  made  are  good  enough 
for  ^'ocational  Schools  in  which  skillful  and  accurate 
workmen  are  developed. 

The  Channon  \Ane  embraces 

Everythingf  for  the  School  Shop 

It  includes  all  of  the  standard  and  best  known  makes 
of  tools  and  instruments. 


MACHINERY,  TOOLS  and  SUPPLIES 
of   all  kinds  for  the 

MACHINE  SHOP.    STEEL   SHOP.  SMITH 

SHOP.  FOUNDRY,   WOODWORKER, 

DRAFTING  ROOM,   ETC. 

H,    Channon   Company,    Chicago. 


-f^KU I KBtm^ II  mill  ,^ 


Teachers' 
Demonstration 
Lathe  No.  218' 


A  small  Shaper  and  Milling  Machine  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  school  work  as  the  work  is  neces- 
sarily small.   Small  work  can  best  be  done  on  a  small 

STEPTOE  SHAPER 

or 

MILLING  MACHINE 


They  w^ill  produce  small  parts  quicker 
larger  machines. 

They  will  take  up  less  space. 

They  will  cost  less  money  and  you  can  buy 
more  of  them  with   the   same  appropriation. 

They  can  be  handled  easier  and  quicker  by  the 
student  than  the  larger,  heavier  types  of  machines, 
and  our  seventy-one  years  of  experience  w^ith  thou- 
sands of  machines  in  use  giving  daily  satisfaction  are 
a  recommendation  for  our  product  that  you  should 
not  overlook  when  buying  your  equipment. 


than  the 


JOHN  STEPTOE  CO. 


Northside 


Cincinnati,  O. 
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A  TRUMPET  CALL 

TRUMPET  sings,  and  other  songs  are  still; 
The  close-locked  ranks  fast  gather  and  are  gone, 
Leaving  a  myriad  stars  in  casements  hung, 


As  symbols  of  the  spirit  which  doth  thrill 

A  mighty  nation,  as  it  bends  its  will 

To  aid  that  Cause,  which  Freedom  must  see  won. 

A  trumpet  sings;  it  bids  the  valiant — Come! 

Your  country  calls;  the  laggard  serves  her  ill. 

But  what  of  those  who  march  not  in  the  van. 
How  shall  they  serve  who  yet  must  bide  at  home? 
Quick  to  the  thousand  tasks  which  must  be  done; 
Each  to  his  post — Let  each  now  play  the  man. 
And  what  for  song  fit  for  the  trumpet's  tone? 
Why — raise  the  battle  cry  of  "Carry  on"! 

—JAMES  PARTON   HANKY 
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RED  CROSS  PROBLEMS  IN  SHOPWORK 

Charles  A.  Bennett. 


DL  RING  the  past  two  months  this 
maj^azine  has  made  a  special  effort 
to  gather  together  shop  problems  approved 
by  the  officials  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
It  has  done  this  in  order  to  assist  shopwork 
teachers  and  supervisors  who.  with  their 
patriotic  boys  and  girls,  are  trying  to  help 
win  the  war.  The  results  appear  in  the 
following  pages. 

For  furnishing  drawings,  information 
and  cordial  assistance,  we  are  especially  in- 
debted to  Miss  Justine  R.  Cook,  general 
sup>ervisor  of  Red  Cross  House  Furnish- 
ings, whose  headquarters  is  in  New  York 
City ;  also  to  James  N.  Rule,  Principal 
of  Schenley  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  Chairman  of  National  Committee  on 
Boys'  Work  Bureau  of  Junior  Red  Cross ; 
to  Lewis  Gustafson,  Superintendent  of 
David  Ranken,  Jr.  School  of  Mechanical 
Trades,  St.  Louis,  and  Supervisor  of  Man- 
ual Training  Activities  for  Southwestern 
Division  of  Junior  Red  Cross ;  to  Edwin 
G.  Cooley,  Chicago,  Director  of  Junior 
Membership  and  School  Activities  of  the 
Central  Division  of  the  Red  Cross ;  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Heath  of  the  Edito- 
rial Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Junior  Red 
Cross  Membership,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
and  to  William  J.  Bogan,  principal  of 
Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago. 

In  the  first  letter  received  from  Miss 
Cook,  she  stated  that  the  articles  are  to  be 
made  for  Red  Cross  use  only  in  schools 
which  have  affiliated  themselves  as  auxil- 
iaries of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

The  designs  for  the  8-ft.  table,  the 
dressing  table,  the  folding  table,  the 
taboret,  the  screen,  the  bench  and  the  lamp 
were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  F. 
W.  Boland,  manual  training  director, 
Schenley  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  6-ft.  table  was  designed  by  students 
of  the  William  Dickinson  High  School, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  drawings 
were  made  too  large  in  size  to  suit  our 
pages,  all  of  those  shown  relating  to  Red 
Cross  houses  have  been  redrawn  by  Frank- 
lin (j.  Elwood,  instructor  in  architectural 
drafting  at  Bradley  Institute. 

The  following  description  of  the  Red 
Cross  Houses  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Rule: 

THE  RED  CROSS  HOUSE  AND  ITS  FURNI- 
TURE 

Fifty  convalescent  houses  are  to  be  built 
this  spring  in  connection  with  fifty  base  hos- 
pitals, located  in  the  various  cannps  and 
cantonments  in  the  United  States.  The  con- 
struction and  furnishings  have  been  entrusted 
by  the  War  Department  to  the  Red  Cross,  the 
houses  to  be  known  as  "Red  Cross  Houses." 
The  Red  Cross  school  auxiliaries  of  the  coun- 
try are  asked  to  assist  in  supplying  the  furni- 
ture  so  far  as  they  are  able. 

These  houses  are  to  be  in  no  sense  hospitals, 
tho  each  will  be  directly  connected  by  a  passage 
with  the  base  hospital.  They  are  rather  rest 
homes  for  the  use  of  those  men  who  have 
been  ill  or  wounded  and  who,  recovered  from 
their  illness,  are  not  strong  enough  to  return 
to   the   strenuous   life  of  the  barracks. 

The  ground  plan  on  the  following  page 
shows  that  each  house  is  built  in  the  familiar 
form   of   the   Red    Cross. 

As  the  visitor  enters  he  sees  a  long  room 
stretching  to  the  other  end  of  the  building 
where  the  daylight  streams  in  thru  the  glass 
windows  of  a  slightly  raised  sun  parlor.  The 
walls  rise  straight  to  the  raftered  ceiling,  and 
on  either  side  are  balconies  from  which  open 
off  cheery  bedrooms  for  the  use  of  families  of 
sick  men  or  nurses.  Downstairs,  on  either  side, 
the  light  from  huge  fireplaces  casts  a  warm 
glow  over  the  cream  walls  and  the  groups  of 
writing  tables,  lounges  and  Morris  chairs. 
This  heavier  furnishing  is  of  the  same  dark 
brown  as  the  woodwork,  while  the  smaller 
articles,  such  as  screens,  book  ends,  and  tab- 
orets  that  help  to  make  the  room  attractive 
are  of  contrasting  greenish  blue.  The  floor 
is  covered  with  woven  rugs  of  the  same  blue 
and  a  dull  orange,  while  the  windows  are 
shaded    with    orange   curtains   bound    in    black. 

This  main  room  serves  a  double  purpose. 
In  the  (lavtin-e  it  is  a  writing  or  smoking  room 
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for  the  convalescents.  In  the  evening  the 
furniture  can  be  removed  and  folding  chairs 
to  seat  500  people  brought  in.  The  sun  parlor 
at  the  end  of  the  room  becomes  a  stage.  Here 
entertainments,  moving  pictures  or  concerts 
may  be  held  for  the  inmates  of  the  base  hos- 
pital. 

Opening  off  from  the  main  liall  on  each 
side  are  administration  offices,  easily  trans- 
formed into  dressing  rooms  when  a  play  is  to 
be  staged.  Here  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
matron  or  nurse. 

These  houses  are  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion and  will  be  finished  by  summer.  Allot- 
ments of  quotas  of  furniture  have  been  made 
to  schools  in  every  part  of  the  United  States 
maintaining  efficient  manual  training  shops. 
June  1  is  date  set  for  completion  of  all  quotas, 
and  it  is  expected  that  all  furniture  will  be 
in  place  in  the  Red  Cross  Houses  of  the  sev- 
eral cantonments  by  July  1  at  the  latest.  All 
work  is  being  done  under  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Bo)-s'  Work  of  the  Junior  Membership, 
American  Red  Cross. 

The  aim  of  this  committee  is  to  mobilize 
the  resources  of  the  manual  training  shops  of 
our  schools,  both  elementary  and  high,  for 
community  and  national  service  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Nation's  war  program.  The 
school  shops  everywhere  are  already  rendering 
a  fine  community  service  upon  their  own  initi- 
ative in  the  equipment  of  Red  Cross  work 
rooms.  The  committee  on  Boys'  Work  hopes 
to  make  the  helpful  experiences  of  each  lo- 
cality available  for  the  mutual  use  and  profit 
of  all  the  schools  desiring  to  cooperate  in  war 
service  activities.  A  very  definite  and  splen- 
did program  of  National  service  is  rapidly 
Hearing  completion  and  will  be  ready  for 
announcement,  it  is  hoped,  within  the  present 
month.  Plans  and  specifications  and  quotas 
of  work  will  be  prepared  and  made  ready  for 
distribution  before  September  1.  Schools  desir- 
ing to  co-operate  in  National  service  work 
should  ask  their  local  Red  Cross  Chapter  School 
Committee  for  an  allotment  of  a  quota  when 
issued. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  letter 
sent  by  Mr.  Gustafson  to  chairmen  of 
chapter  school  committees  in  his  division 
reveals  how  certain  business  details  are 
being  handled: 

The  procedure  suggested  is  for  each  Junior 
Red    Cross   chapter  to  appoint   a   supervisor   of 


maiuial  training  activities  for  the  chapter. 
This  supervisor  will  be  given  authority,  under 
regulations  to  be  issued  later,  to  purcliase  the 
necessary  raw  material,  and  to  send  the  bill 
to  the  division  supervisor  for  payment  by  the 
division  manager  out  of  Red  Cross  funds. 
It  is  not  the  intention  to  ask  the  schools  to 
donate  this  material;  a  donation  of  all  or  part 
of  it  will  of  course  be  that  much  of  a  contri- 
bution to  the  cause. 

In  Mr.  Rule's  statement  he  refers  to 
quotas  allotted  to  several  divisions.  The 
following  is  the  quota  of  the  Southwest 
Division  to  be  made  before  June  1,  1918: 

16  Red  Cross  Tables,  8-ft.  top  (Drawing 
shown  herewith). 

18  Red  Cross  Tables,  6-ft.  top  (Option  al- 
lowed between  two  designs). 

32  Benches  (Option  allowed  between  two 
designs). 

All  of  the  above  may  be  made  of  oak,  birch, 
yellow  pine,  ash,  poplar  or  cypress. 

105  Camp  Chairs  (Painted  birch,  ash  or 
beech). 

42  Folding  Tables  (Painted  yellow  pine, 
poplar,  ash  or  oak  (Option  allowed  between 
two  designs). 

14  Wood   Screens. 

4  Andirons   (Bessemer  steel  or  iron). 

4    Spark    Screens    (Iron    frame,    wire    mesh). 

21  Lamps  (Wood,  iron  or  pottery;  color  of 
pottery  or  painted  wood  as  per  sample). 

21  Shades  (Parchment  or  fabric;  color  as 
per  sample). 

42  Inkwells  and  Blotter  Ends  (Wood  paint- 
en;    glass  wells;    color   as   per  sample). 

32  Rugs  (Woven  or  braided;  color  as  per 
sample). 

32  Quilts  (Rose  and  white,  or  blue  and 
white,   or   green    and   white,    per   sample). 

This  list  shows  that  an  opportunity  is 
given  to  work  not  only  in  wood  but  also  in 
several  other  materials. 

On  each  blueprint  is  a  list  of  materials 
required  in  making  the  object.  Accom- 
panying each  blueprint,  or  on  the  blue- 
print itself  are  specifications.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  specifications  for  making  the 
Red  Cross  Table  (drawing  shown  here- 
with). 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
Material — 

This    table    may    be    constructed    of    any    of 
the    following    woods:      Yellow    pine,    poplar, 
cypress,  oak  or  ash. 
Jf'orkmanship — 

None  but  the  best  workmanship  should  be 
accepted.  I'op  should  be  doweled  and  glued 
up,  stock  used  in  top  should  not  be  more  than 
9'  wide.  Tenons  on  uprights  should  fit  in 
battens  accurately.  Keys  should  fit  mortises  in 
side  rails  accurately. 
Finish — 

Table  should  be  scraped  very  carefully  and 
sandpapered  smooth  and  given  one  coat  of 
brown  oak  stain  (Shervvin  Williams'  Hand 
Craft  or  equal),  properly  wiped  off  and  fol- 
lowed with  two  coats  shellac.  Sandpaper  with 
00  sandpaper  between  each  coat.  Wax. 
Shipping— 

Packing  and  shipping  directions  will  be  fur- 
nished later  or  can  be  had  by  addressing  The 
American  Red  Cross,  222  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

FURNITURE    COMPETITION 

Another  commendable  feature  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  activities  which  is  of 
special  interest  to  manual  training  teach- 
ers, is  a  furniture  competition  opened  on 
the  12th  of  February.  From  Miss  Heath 
we  learn  that  this  was  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  The  char- 
acter of  the  competition  very  naturally 
limited  it  to  those  who  had  received  in- 
struction in  furniture  construction  and 
mechanical  drawing.  Most  of  the  com- 
petitors were  boys,  tho,  as  will  be  seen 
below,  one  girl  was  among  the  prize  win- 
ners. 

The  competition  was  held  as  a  study 
preliminary  to  undertaking  the  actual 
work  of  making  the  furniture  for  the  Red 
Cross  houses.    The  pieces  designed  were : 

fa)  Demountable  reading  table  6  ft.  by 
2  ft.  6  in.,  that  can  readily  be  knocked  down 
for  storage. 

(b)  Bench  similar  to  table  in  design,  to 
slip  under  table.     To  be  +  ft.  6  in.  long. 

(c)  Stool  of  similar  design  to  be  used  at 
the  ends  of  the  table. 

Any    school    wanting    to    compete    sub- 


mitted its  designs  to  the  chapter  school 
committee  by  whom  they  were  forwarded 
to  the  National  Headquarters. 

Appropriate  certificates  were  awarded 
to  the  prize  winners  as  follows : 

DRAFTSMANSHIP 

1st  prize,  Henry  L.  Morris,  Hume  Fogg 
High  School,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

2nd  prize,  Carlyle  Farahow,  Durham  City 
Schools,  Durham  City,  N.  C. 

3rd  prize,  Paul  Gangewere,  High  School, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

4th  prize,  L.  G.  Bassett,  High  School,  New 
Haven,   Coiui. 

5th  prize,  Willis  B.  Lincoln,  Hume  Fogg 
High   School,    Nashville,  Tennessee. 


DESIGN     BY    GEORGE     METZ,    MT.    VERNON,    N.    Y. 

DESIGN 

1st  prize,  George  Metz,  Industrial  Arts 
School,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

2nd  prize,  A.  Hyatt  Mayer,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

3rd  prize,  Lillian  Woods,  Industrial  Arts 
School,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

4th  prize,  Allan  Sheldon,  High  School,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

BOTH  DESIGN  AND  DRAFTSMANSHIP 

1st  prize,   George  Metz,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

MAKING  TONGUE  DEPRESSORS  AND  APPLI- 
CATORS 

The  accompanying  drawing  showing  a 
tongue  depressor  and  an  applicator  is  from 
a  sheet  of  instructions  to  teachers  sent  out 
by  Supervisor  William  E.  Roberts  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  About  12,000  of  each 
of  these  articles  were  made  in  the  manual 
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CnnP  GRRNJ  HOSPITAL  BENCH 

RGCnnORD    CRFiClE    SCHOOLS 


Designed    and    made    for    the    Cannp    Grant    Hospital,    under    the    supervision    of    M.  D.    Jones, 

Supervisor  of   Manual  Training,  Rockford,   111.     Mr.  Jones  says  that  any  school  can   serve 

a    real   need  by  constructing  from   5   to  50  of  these  before  July   1st.      If  you   are  interested, 
write  at  once  to  Mr.  Jones. 


training  knifework  classes  of  Cleveland 
during  one  week  in  April.  Material  was 
prepared  by  sawing  strips  from  a  %" 
board.  The  instructions  sent  to  teachers 
were  as  follows : 

The  material  will  be  furnished  of  the  right 
width   and  thickness: 

With  rule,  try-square  and  pencil,  lay  off 
lengths  on  the  strips  of  wood,  and  square 
lines  across  both  sides.  If  the  knife  is  drawn 
back  and  forth  several  times  across  the  wood 
on  the  lines  on  both  sides,  it  will  probably 
score  deep  enough  so  that  the  wood  will  easily 
break  in  lengths. 


Have  six  or  eight  patterns  of  the  depressor 
drawn  and  cut  from  heavy  paper  or  light 
cardboard  and  use  these  patterns  for  drawing 
the  curved  ends  of  the  wood. 

Pare  the  wood  to  the  curved  lines,  working 
from  the  edge  toward  the  center. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  sandpaper  off  all 
of  the  saw  marks  but  the  pieces  should  be 
sandpapered  so  that  they  will  be  smooth,  using 
the  sandpaper  blocks  for  the  surfaces. 

Slightly  round  the  edges  on  both  sides  and 
ends  of  the  depressor  by  holding  the  sand- 
paper in  the  fingers.  Try  to  keep  the  corners 
sharp  and  clear  at  the  ends  of  the  curves. 
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Sandpaper  the  applicators  by  holding  the 
Miiulp;iper  between  the  fingers  so  as  to  round 
off  the  edges.  Tr\-  to  keep  the  little  ends  flat. 

One  of  tlie  little  squares  of  sandpaper  (20 
from  one  sheet)  should  sandpaper  at  least  two 
of  the  depressors  or  six  or  eight  of  the  appli- 
cators. 

Select  one  or  two  of  the  best  boys  in  the 
class  to  act  as  inspectors  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  workmanship  and  finish  of  each  piece.  Try 
to  have  a  high  standard  of  workmanship.  The 
nature  of  the  finished  product  suggests  that  • 
the  work   should  be  done   with   clean   hands. 

Do  not  put  names  or  other  marks  upon  the 
finished  pieces.  When  the  pieces  are  finished, 
wrap  them  in  a  neat  bundle,  mark  the  name  of 
the  school  and  the  number  of  pieces  of  each 
kind  clearly  on  the  outside,  and  send  the 
package    to    Room    206,    School    Headquarters. 

This  problem  presents  opportunity  for  work 
on  the  productive  or  co-operative  plan.  If  the 
teacher  desires  to  work  on  this  plan,  divide 
the  class  into  groups  of  boys,  one  group  to 
measure  and  draw  lines,  another  to  score  and 
break  the  pieces,  another  to  lay  out  the  curved 
ends,  another  to  cut  the  curves,  others  to 
sandpaper,  etc.  Under  this  plan  boys  best 
fitted  for  the  difl^erent  types  of  work  can  be 
selected.  A  little  experience  will  help  in  ad- 
justing the  size  of  the  groups  selected  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  work. 

Use  all  of  the  material  sent  to  your  building. 

POSSIBLE    RED    CROSS    PROBLEMS 

Some  excellent  pieces  of  hospital  furni- 
ture and  apparatus  have  been  worked  out 
at  the  Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chi- 
cago. Complete  working  drawings  have 
been  prepared  and  duplicated,  but  up  to 
the  time  of  sending  the  last  information 
that  came  to  us,  the  Red  Cross  had  not 
found  it  convenient  to  order  any  of  these 
made  in  quantities.  The  list  includes  the 
following:  Crutch  (drawing  herewith), 
hospital  traj'  (drawing  herewith),  mess 
table  (drawing  herewith),  convalescent 
chair,  company  desk,  fracture  box,  bedside 
folding  table,  operating  table  and  a  Red 
Cross  litter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
drawings  made  at  the  Lane  School  will  yet 
be  used  in  furthering  the  co-operation  be- 
tween the  schools  and  the  Red  Cross  work. 
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A  CALL  TO  THINK. 

Charles  W.  Clark. 

Instructor    in    Woodworking,    North    High    School,    Syracuse,    New    York. 


PERHAPS  it  is  the  fact  that  the  war 
has  given  us  a  bent  toward  serious 
thinking  that  occasions  this,  but  still  there 
is  every  cause  for  the  few  thoughts  here 
expressed  to  occupy  the  minds  of  teachers 
whether  in  time  of  war  or  peace.  It  is 
addressed  to  manual  training  and  indus- 
trial teachers  especially,  because  the  writer 
happens  to  be  of  that  department  and  for 
other  reasons  which  will  become  apparent. 
If  it  will  imbue  any  teacher  who  is  on  the 
wrong  track  with  a  new  sense  of  the  ser- 
vice he  is  rendering  his  country,  it  surely 
will  be  worth  the  expression. 

The  end  of  education  which  accords 
with  the  highest  ideals  is  social  efficiency 
in  the  individual.  Industrial  education 
particularly  in  its  high  school,  vocational 
and  trade  school  phases,  contributes,  per- 
haps, more  (o  the  purely  economic 
efficiency  of  the  individual.  In  the  main, 
teachers  of  shop  subjects  are  quite  prone 
to  leave  the  moral  and  cultural  aims  of 
education  to  the  teachers  of  book  subjects. 
Is  it  wise  for  any  pupil  to  be  able  to  step 
out  of  a  class  in  history  or  civics  or  English 
to  a  shop  where  the  aim  is  palpably  more 
material  and  the  atmosphere  less  ideal? 

The  departments  of  manual  and  voca- 
tional training  have  been  obliged  during 
the  past  few  years  to  draw  instructors 
from  the  trades.  Many  have  had  little 
pedagogical  training,  and  have  brought 
with  them  to  the  school  shop  the  material 
aims  of  the  factory  shop.  The  writer 
knows  factory-trained  instructors  with 
little  education  who  are  splendid  men  of 
character,  men  who  are  unquestionably 
most  fitted  to  teach  America's  youth,  not 
only  correct  mechanical  methods  but  also 
to  instil  in  them  the  ideals  which  make 
life  worth  while.     On  the  other  hand,  he 


knows  an  instructor  in  a  prcvocational 
school  who  was  brought  in  directly  from 
the  trade  who  brought  with  him  ideals  of 
production  only  and  brought  with  him  as 
well  the  common  vernacular  of  the  average 
workman.  While  visiting  this  same  much- 
vaunted  school  the  writer  heard  him  chide 
one  pupil  with,  "That's  a  hell  of  a  piece 
of  work."  It  didn't  seem  that  this  was 
quite  the  correct  way  to  get  good  results 
from  a  backward  pupil.  It  would  appear 
that  a  vocational  aim  which  permitted  the 
employment  of  an  instructor  of  that 
calibre  was  not  the  highest.  The  college- 
trained  teacher  who  goes  to  the  factory  for 
practical  experience  frequently  has  his 
sense  of  the  ideal  jolted  by  the  low  stan- 
dards prevailing  in  some  shops.  It  is  not 
right  to  bring  any  man  with  those  stan- 
dards to  a  school  shop  as  instructor  until 
they  have  been  properly  modified  by  a 
course  of  training  in  the  true  ideals  of 
American  education,  namely  social  effici- 
ency. All  of  this  means  that  the  school 
shops  should  hold  aloft  the  same  ideals  that 
are  aimed  at  in  other  branches  of  educa- 
tional work.  Is  that  not  consistent  and 
reasonable  ? 

This  must  not  be  taken  as  a  diatribe 
against  the  practical  shop  trained  teacher. 
The  writer  has  already  expressed  his 
strong  commendation  of  many  of  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  many  men 
who  slide  thru  the  more  ideal  training  of 
the  colleges  who  are  no  more  qualified  to 
teach  America's  boys  than  the  low- 
standard  man  from  the  industry.  Rather 
is  this  a  call  to  all  of  us  who  have  the 
supreme  privilege  of  training  the  boys  who 
will  be  the  men  of  America  after  the  war, 
to  re-enthuse  ourselves  with  a  feeling  of  the 
nobility  of  our  calling.     There  has  been 
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entrusted  to  us  a  ma;j;nificent  responsi- 
bility. Teaching  is  eminently  altruistic, 
there  is  no  place  in  the  profession  for 
selrishness;  its  one  outstanding  quality  is 
service.  This  presupposes  a  high  idealism. 
The  boys  who  come  under  our  guidance 
as  shop  teachers  probably  will  enter  in- 
dustrial vocations  rather  than  the  pro- 
fessional. Notwithstanding,  they  are  as 
much  entitled  to  teaching  which  instils 
ideals  of  manliness,  nobility  of  character, 
appreciation  of  good,  and  a  fighting  spirit 


toward  evil,  as  are  those  being  educated 
along  the  more  cultural  and  college  prepa- 
tory  courses. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  great  war  for 
democracy,  aiming  for  the  triumph  of 
right.  Many  of  us  are  taking  our  places 
in  the  front  ranks.  Those  of  us  who  re- 
main have  a  great  responsibility.  May  it 
be  said  that  we  are  doing  our  bit  in  train- 
ing for  social  efficiency  in  all  its  phases — 
mental,  moral,  economic — the  future  citi- 
zens of  this  great  nation. 


STIMULATING  INTEREST  IN  THE  SHOP. 

M.  NoRCROSs  Stratton, 
Instructor  in  Practical  Arts  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

EVERY  boy  likes  to  play  conductor.      When  the  boys  wanted  nails  or  screws  I 
Boys  like   to   play  anyway,   and   if      simply  wrote  the  amount  needed  on  the 
our  formal  shops  and  schoolrooms  can  be      slip  and  the  tool  boy  filled  the  order, 
made  more  attractive  by  putting  in  more 
play,   let's  do   it.     Well   do   I   remember 
when    I    was    a    boy    of    having    the    job 
assigned  to  me  of  putting  in  several  tons 
of  coal  each  winter.     They  used  to  dump 
the  coal  in  the  alley  out  in  Denver,  and  it 
had  to  be  carried  to  the  basement  coal  bin, 
the   usual   method    being   via   the   wheel- 
barrow.    I  enlisted  several  boys,  and  to- 


Sometimes  he  counted  the  material  out 
and  sometimes  he  weighed  it  on  the  scales 
provided.  He  punched  the  ticket  which 
made  it  void  and  filed  it  in  its  proper 
place.  The  ticket  punch  and  the  sj'stem 
kept  him  interested  in  his  job  in  the  tool 
and  supply  crib.  The  scheme  also  pre- 
vented much  waste  of  small  hardware. 
We  used  a  system  of  brass  checks  for  ob- 


gether  we  built  a  sort  of  railway  which      taining  tools  as  they  do  in  real  shops. 


worked  by  gravit}'.  A  small  car  equipped 
with  wheels  from  an  old  wagon  ran  down 
the  inclined  runway  which  we  constructed 
of  old  lumber  collected  from  everywhere. 
When  the  car  reached  the  end  of  the  track 
it  hit  a  bumper  which  caused  it  to  dump 
the  coal  into  the  basement  window.     It  did 


Boys  like  to  have  all  the  scenery  when 
they  play.  I  put  my  shop  clerk  behind 
bars — a  regular  miniature  office  in  one 
corner  of  the  room  with  barred  windows 
labeled  clerk,  cashier,  etc.  The  boys  liked 
to  be  shop  clerk.  I  also  had  a  telegraph 
running  between  the  clerk's  "office"  in  the 


not  take  long  to  put  that  coal  in  and  we      carpentry  shop  and  the  clerk's  office  in  the 
put   several    tons    in    for    neighbors  at    a      printing  shop.     They  sent  very  important 


profit.     Work,  play  and   education  all  at 
the  same  time. 

Well,  as  I  said,  "Boys  like  to  play  con- 
ductor"— I  provided  my  tool-room  boy  in 
the  practical  arts  shop  in  Springfield  with 
a  ticket  punch  and  myself  with  some  little 
hardware  orders  with  printed  items  upon 
them,    such    as    nails,    screws,    brads,    etc. 


messages  over  this  wire  I  can  assure  you, 
but  they  used  to  stay  after  school  to  prac- 
tice on  it  until  we  literally  drove  them  out. 
By  the  way,  I  think  the  shop  clerk  idea  is 
a  valuable  one;  it  helps  the  teacher  in 
many  ways,  and  is  almost  necessary  in 
"putting  over"  related  work. 

The  clerk  enters  the  data  from  the  time- 
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cards,  which  all  the  boys  keep,  onto  the 
work  sheets,  totals  up  the  work  sheets  and 
carries  the  results  or  the  total  time  on  each 
operation  to  the  classroom.  He  stamps 
the  date  on  the  time  cards  with  a  rubber 
stamp  and  checks  them  up  after  the  da3''s 
work  is  done. 

His  duties  also  include  signing  for  and 
checking  up  material  delivered  to  the  de- 
partment, making  out  orders,  keeping 
attendance,  and,  when  visitors  come,  he 
courteously  requests  their  signature  in  our 
visitors'  book,  and  escorts  the  visitors 
through  our  "works." 

The  shop  store,  another  innovation,  is 
fitted  up  with  counters,  change  drawers, 
string  and  paper  for  tying  bundles,  and  the 
store  clerk  is  provided  with  an  apron,  a 
desk  and  a  duplicate  sales  book.  He  soon 
learned  to  manipulate  carbon  paper  like  an 
expert  when  making  real  sales  of  real 
articles  to  our  real  customers — the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  school.  Fine  training 
though  and  fun !  A  cash  carrier  to  the 
cashier's  office  added  another  "feature." 

We  sent  all  material  made  in  the  shops 
to  the  store.  Articles  like  sleds,  swings, 
go-cycles,  bicycle  carriers,  garden  tools, 
taborets,  settees,  etc.,  are  sold,  and  things 
made  for  the  school  plant  are  delivered  via 
the  store  clerk  who  keeps  in  his  books  a 
careful  record  of  all  transactions  and  all 
stock  on  hand. 

My  private  secretary!  Oh,  my  yes.  I 
had  a  private  secretary  too — had  a  desk  in 
my  office  upon  which  he  had  a  typewriter, 
and  in  the  corner  of  the  room  were  letter 


files,  made  by  the  boys,  pencil  sharpener, 
and  other  office  necessities  for  his  use. 
The  boys  used  to  write  letters  of  applica- 
tion for  the  position  of  secretary,  shop 
clerk  and  store  clerk,  and  my  mail  box 
was  flooded.  And  speaking  of  mail,  each 
boy  in  my  department  had  a  little  mail 
box  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

I  often  put  personal  letters  in  these 
boxes,  commending  or  otherwise  the  boys 
for  their  work  or  conduct — not  too  often, 
but  just  often  enough  to  keep  them  in- 
terested. Along  about  report-card  time 
the  boxes  were  pretty  well  filled  with 
these  personal  letters.  It  takes  some  time 
out  of  hours,  but  ask  some  of  the  mothers 
if  it  pays.  I  still  get  letters  from  some  of 
those  little  friends  of  mine  who  have  left 
school. 

When  we  put  thru  projects  on  the  fac- 
tory plan  we  had  little  signs  indicating 
the  departments — sawing,  planing,  assemb- 
ling, etc.  This  helped  make  the  shop  more 
real  and  was  another  "play"  feature  which 
made  our  practical  arts  shop  attractive. 

The  time  cards,  the  individual  filing 
boards  in  the  printing  shop,  the  "dummy" 
pay  checks,  are  some  of  the  other  features 
the  boys  and  I  worked  and  played  with 
during  our  shop  periods. 

With  such  devices  discipline  in  the  shop 
is  maintained  with  little  or  no  effort ;  there 
is  no  discipline  problem.  Every  boy  of  the 
class  is  so  busy  and  so  interested  in  our 
"works"  that  the  superintendent — the 
teacher — is  kept  on  the  jump  keeping  up 
with  the  workmen. 


Industrial  Education  is  one  of  the  essential  things 
needed  to  offset  the  monotony  and  specialization  of  mod- 
ern   industry,   and   to    enable   ivorkmen   to   find   and   keep 

their  jobs. 

— John  R.  Commons. 


TEACHING  THE  USE  OF  SCREWS 


De  Witt  Hunt, 

Director  of   Shop    Practice,   Agricultural    and  Mechanical    College,    Stillwater,    Oklahoma. 

ANY  course   in   woodwork  contains,  This  is,  of  course,  general  information 

in  some  part,  a  group  of  models  in  to  the  student.     The  rules  which  give  him 

which  screws  are  used  as  the  fastening  ele-  deiinite  directions  for  the  selection  of  size 

ment.     When   the  student  comes   to   the  of  screws  and  drills  are  given  at  the  last 

problem  of  the  size  of  screw  to  use  and  the  of  the  talk  and  are  as  follows: 
size  of  drills  to  use,  he  is  entirely  unable  to  (1).  When    the    screw    thread    enters 

decide  for  himself.     Too  often  the  draw-  edge    grain,    when    fastening    two    boards 

ing  of   the   project  has  a  note  like   this,  together,  the  screw  should  be  twice  as  long 

"Use  2"  No.  ]  0  R.  H.  Brass  Screws."  The  as  the  piece  thru  which  it  goes  is  thick, 
student  should  be  given  enough  informa-  (2).  When  the  screw  thread  enters  end 

tion  in   note   form   to  enable  him    (a)    to  grain,  the  screw  should  be  three  times  as 


No.  of  Screw 

Decimal  Equivalent 

No.  5 
0.124 

No.  6 
0.137 

No.  7 
0.150 

No.  8 
0.163 

No.  9 
0.176 

No.  lONo   11 
0.189    0.203 

No.  12 

0.216 

No.  13 
0.229 

No.  14 
0.242 

Loose  Fit 

0.125 

0.140 

0.156 

0.171 

3 

T6 

0.187 

0.187 

0.203 

7 

0.218 

0.234 

M 

Decimal  Equivalent 

0.250 

Pilot    Hole 

5 
6i 

3 
5  2 

/zorgV 

ii 

% 

% 

{\ 



i-i  oryV 

Note — We  only  keep  screws  of  the  following  sizes  in   stock:     No.   5,   No.  7,   No.    10,^  No.   12, 


^2,   y^,  ii,  -in,  3^3,  and  ^-inch.  For  Pilot  Hole 

long  as   the  board  thru  which   it   goes   is 
thick. 

(3).  When  length  of  screw  is  deter- 
mined, select  screw  of  proper  shape  and 
length  from  screw  cabinet.  Note  the 
number  indicating  the  diameter,  then  use 
which  precedes  the  use  of  screws.  The  first  this  table  for  determining  the  sizes  of  drills 
part  of  the  talk  is  concerning  the  different      to  use. 

types  of  screws,  the  shapes  of  heads,  dif-  The  advantage  of  this  method  of  pre- 

ferent  metals,  etc.,  and  it  states  that  five  senting  the  subject  of  fastening  with 
things  are  needed  to  definitely  indicate  the  screws  is  easily  apparent.  The  rules  for 
kind  of  screw  needed  for  any  particular      finding  the  length  of  screws  will  not  al- 


and No.  14.     The  following  drills  are  in  stock: 
for  No.  5  screws,  drive  a  small  nail. 

choose  the  length  of  screw,  (b)  to  select 
the  screw  of  proper  diameter,  and  (c)  to 
call  for  drills  of  the  proper  size  for  boring 
holes  for  the  same.  The  writer  has  de- 
veloped two  rules  and  a  table  which  are 
given   the   student  as   notes   in   a   lecture 


place : 

1.  The  number  wanted;    example:     1 
gross. 

2.  The  length ;  example :  2". 

3.  The    number,    indicating    diameter; 
example :  No.  10. 

4.  The  kind  of  head;  example:   round 
head. 

5.  The   metal;   example:   brass. 


ways  be  correct,  but  in  ordinary  work  they 
w  ill  save  the  instructor  many  unnecessary 
questions.  There  are  many  cases  where 
these  rules  will  not  select  for  the  student 
the  best  length  of  screw,  but  they  do  two 
things  for  him:  (a)  Cause  him  to  reason 
for  himself  thru  given  limitations  to  a 
correct  conclusion;  (b)  enliven  his  powers 
of    selectiv'e    ability    by    forcing    him    to 
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determine  for  himself  the  limitations  of 
his  problems. 

The  third  rule  might  not  be  accepted 
by  all  teachers,  but  the  student  who  is 
sent  to  the  screw  cabinet  for  a  screw  2" 
long  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  screws 
contained  in  the  cabinet.  In  the  writer's 
shop  all  2"  screws  are  No.  10,  and  gen- 
erally each  length  is  kept  in.  only  one 
diameter. 

The  writer  for  several  years  has  carried 
the  drills  in  a  small  drill  box  in  his  apron 
pocket,  not  to  keep  drills  from  being 
broken  without  his  knowledge  or  to  keep 
them  from  being  stolen,  but  to  require 
students  to  allow  a  checking  of  the  work 
just  before  the  holes  are  drilled.      Many 


times  a  pupil  has  been  saved  a  spoiled  piece, 
because  in  this  way  improperly  located 
holes  are  not  bored ;  and  also  the  student 
is  checked  up  on  his  conclusions  as  to  size 
of    drills.      How    many    teachers    comply 

with   the  request:     "Mr ,  let 

me  have  two  drills  for  these  screws." 
Students  soon  learn  to  ask  the  writer 
definitely  for  two  sizes  of  drills,  giving  the 
size  as  they  ask. 

The  writer  has  thought  of  having  a. 
blueprint  of  these  rules  and  this  table  to 
frame  and  put  on  the  wall  near  the  screw 
cabinet,  but  he  fears  that  this  would  cause 
students  to  neglect  looking  to  their  notes 
for  information. 


HOW  I  STARTED  MY  GRAMMAR  GRADE  BOYS  THIS  YEAR 

FIFTH  ARTICLE 


ASIDE  from  the  grade  and  time  of 
the  year  specified,  there  are  other 
conditions  which  modify  the  method  of 
presenting  the  first  lesson  in  woodwork- 
ing. Therefore,  I  wish  to  state  that  this 
particular  seventh  grade  class  was  one 
in  which  most  of  the  boys  had  had  at 
least  one  year  of  manual  training,  that 
a  few  had  never  worked  in  wood,  and 
that  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  class  as  a 
whole. 

My  experience  has  been,  that  a  three- 
months'  vacation  for  a  healthy  boy  usual- 
ly promotes  a  condition  of  hilarity  that 
does  not  subside  at  the  first  sight  of  a 
manual  training  shop.  I  always  try  to 
assume  an  attitude  that  will  suggest  to 
the  class  that  manual  training  is  such  an 
extremely  serious  thing  with  me  that  any 
act  not  intended  to  contribute  to  the 
betterment  of  this  particular  exercise  will 
be  regarded  as  a  most  serious  offense. 
There  is  time  for  the  "good  fellow"  spirit 
to  come  later. 


A. 


Pupils  were  assigned  benches,  monitors 
were  appointed,  and  the  class  roll  taken 
as  quickly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  com- 
plete, I  asked  the  boys 
to  answer  roll  call  by 
standing  erect  with 
arms  folded  as  their 
names  were  called  in- 
stead  of  answering 
"present."  By  this 
method  I  secured  their 
undivided  attention 
without  asking  for  it  in 
so  many  words. 

In  as  few  words  as 
possible  I  announced 
that  our  first  exercise 
would  be  a  garden 
stake,  a  sample  of  which 
I  exhibited  explaining 
its  use  and  telling  how 

(3ARDEN  ^TA/^E     incomplete   any  garden 
Beoinnin^  /''"Oracle  ,       ,  . 

would  be  without  gar- 
den stakes.     In  other  words  I  created  in 
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Class  Ex erc/se 


GARDEN    STA^E 


Se  venfh    Grade 


DRAWING 


DEMONSTRATION 


None 


I S  horpontng  p/one 
2  RlaniOff  /a^e/ 
■3  Gouff/np 
4P/anirip  fo pacyel/ne 


DIRECTIONS 


r'J. 


^T, 


f^JP/a. 


■D'3 fr/bute  srockcufg xe^x/7      I ''■^ Plane  ^orl(- 
inp  face  /ei/e  I  and  scimif  for  inspection  If  iat/s- 
focfory  mor/iJ^-'P/anejo/nted^e  Si^uore  mil?  tvorAin^ 
face  and  sabnoil  /o/-  (T  ^''■'Gauffe  os  n^/de  o^ 
possible  onalp/one  oppos/le  ec/ye  to^at/^e  /invs. 
^  lnspec//o/7  If  he/oir  /me  ^oc/^e  seco^e//ihe  one/ 
fry  if  a^om  '*-'  Same  p?/'oce3~s  €?.sA/o.  Sy'-ar 
thicAness    AJo  c//men3ior?s  ff/^e/7. 


TOOLS- 


Vise 
Jockpla/ie 

TryS(fuore 
MorAiny 
ffau^e 


\ 

Lefter  no  one 
and  f/l/e 


ISan^s  -  rheir- 

differences  t7r>d 
uses 

2  Rouph  son^iny 

3  Planing  \^ifh  and 

0^oir)sf  pra/n 
■^■Measur/nykvifh  rule 


(^'^ Droir penci/ l/ne /eny//»y/se  fhrouy/j  center or> 
bofr)  sides /^■'  Dratypenci/  J/oe  around  sfock 
■4  from  end  and  conned  tvith  cenfer  line  on 

both  sides\'^^         \    ^"■'Son' on  doffed /ines 

ond/a/ane  fo  lines  If  result  u  sonjet^/jot  /ike 
fhi5-  <:^  '  •  '^m/!o,-iure  i>ac^  -^'fron^  endof 

center  linn,  i/roiY  nei*' tines  os  a/iotfn  and ptane  Offotn 


Crosscut 

SOyiZ 

Stee/ 

Sfuore 
Rule 


Snoty  no  din^ensions 
/' 


/  Boc/fsotvin^    to 

Anife  /me 

2  Loy/np  off  for 

borinp 

3  BacM-bor/np 


''Make  kr)/fe  //ne  arour>d  obouf  ;^  frorrj 

opposite  end  and  soyy  fo  /me  Do  nofp/ane  end 

^"■'A^easurinp  on  center  /me  make -4  cross 


Sco/e  ^  - ' 


lines  2  "opart  bey/rynin^  /^  from  .scfuare 
end  '''''' Bore;^  holes  of  each  interject/i 
of  center  /me  ancf  cross  fines 


d 
on 


Knife 
Bench 

f)oof( 
BacHsotf 
Brace 
Auger 

bif 


Be^in  droi^my  for 
nejcf  e^ccise 


I  Sondpaper/n^ 

2  Appfy/n^  finish 
Reason    for 
usinp    o// 


'^^^  Sandpaper   one/  subrnif    for 
inspect /on.      ^"''^  P/nisf>  ivifh  hoi/ecf 
/inseecf  o/f 

Al/oyi'  boys  who  ftn/sh  firs/  fo 
saiv  stocff  for  next  ejrerc/.se  as  a 
spec/a/  re^varcf    for  fhe/r  c/e^fer/fy 


Sandpaper 

Sandpaper 

b/oc/{ 


the  minds  of  the  bo3's  a  feeling  of  need  for 
this  particular  thing  before  they  started  to 


\\  or':. 


I  had  a  very  definite  reason  for  starting 
with  this  particular  project:  it  served  the 
double  purpose  of  a  practice  exercise  and 
an  examination.  It  is  so  simple  that  every 
boy  could  be  expected  to  finish  it  in  a 
short  time  and  it  is  elastic  enough  so  that 
several  errors  may  be  made  and  corrected 
without  in  any  way  detracting  from  its 
appearance  or  value  as  a  garden  stake. 

All  stock  was  cut  to  the  same  size,  clear 
cypress  being  used,  because  of  its  decay- 
resisting  properties.  I  explained  that, 
while  a  garden  stake  1  V2 "  wide  might 
work  just  as  well  as  one  2%"  wide,  I 
would  give  the  highest  grade  to  the  boy 
who  finished  his  stake  the  best,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  the  greatest  dimensions  as 
to  length,  breadth  and  thickness.     There 


was  no  lack  of  interest  at  any  time. 

No  dimensions  were  given  except  for 
boring  the  holes  and  tapering  the  end.  My 
method  of  procedure  is  shown  by  the 
accompanying  outline. 

— Prescott  W.  Eames, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

AFTER  the  pupils  of  my  7  B  class 
are  assigned  to  their  respective 
benches  we  have  an  introductory  talk  on 
the  purposes  and  aims  of  manual  train- 
ing. 

The  jack-plane  is  then  described  and  its 
use  demonstrated. 

Stock  for  a  small  model,  such  as  a 
key-board,  coat-and-hat-rack,  or  any  other 
small  piece  that  requires  planing  to  defi- 
nite dimensions,   is   distributed. 

The  planes  being  previously  adjusted, 
the  pupils  arc  directed  to  plane  the  better 
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of  the  two  broad  surfaces,  so  as  to  get 
it  smooth  and  straight.  They  are  now 
shown  how^  to  test  the  accuracy  of  their 
planing  by  the  use  of  the  eye  and  try- 
square.  This  work  is  also  tested  by  the 
teacher  and  marked  with  a  face  mark. 
This  surface  when  finished  is  called  the 
face  side. 

One  edge  is  now  planed  square  with  the 
face  side,  making  use  of  the  eye  and  try- 
square  to  test  the  result.  This  edge  is 
called  the  face  edge,  and  is  also  tested  by 
the  teacher  who  then  puts  on  the  face 
mark,  if  correctly  planed. 

The  marking-gage  is  now  introduced, 
described  and  its  use  explained.  The 
pupils  gage  the  required  width  and  plane 
to  line,  being  careful  to  get  the  second 
edge  square  with  the  face  side.  This  is 
also  tested  by  the  teacher. 

They  now  get  the  required  thickness  by 
gaging   from   the    face  side.      Both   edges 


are  to  be  gaged  to  show  how  much  is  to  be 
planed  from  the  second  side. 

The  block-plane  is  now  described  and 
its  use  demonstrated.  No  bench-hooks 
being  used,  they  are  instructed  to  block- 
plane  one  end  of  their  piece  square. 

The  proper  use  of  the  rule  is  explained. 
They  measure  the  required  length  and 
square  a  knife  line  around  the  piece.  At 
this  time  the  back-saw  is  introduced,  and 
the  method  of  using  it  is  illustrated.  They 
saw  their  pieces  close  to  knife-line,  and 
block-plane  the  end  smooth  and  square. 

This  completes  the  method  of  getting 
any  piece  to  a  required  size,  and  the  pupils 
are  soon  led  to  see  the  importance  of  know- 
ing how  to  square  up  a  piece  of  stock 
accurately. 

The  directions  for  planing  are  now 
written  on  the  blackboard  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils  until  such  time  as  they  become 
familiar  with  the  process. 
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From  a  drawing  on  the  blackboard, 
the  class  is  shown  how  to  lay  out  their 
piece  for  the  making  of  a  coat-and-hat- 
rack.  They  are  shown  how  to  use  the 
compass  to  draw  the  curves  and  how  to 
round  the  corners  b\  means  of  the  chisel 
as  used  in  vertical  paring, 

— D.  P.  Harrigan, 

Summer  School. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  THINK  the  boy  in  the  seventh 
grade  can  be  taught  the  proper  way 
to  use  tools  and  do  skillful,  careful,  accu- 
rate, and  neat  work  better  than  at  any 
other  time  in  his  public  school  career.  The 
foundation  can  be  well  built  here. 

The  first  lesson  I  give  the  seventh  grade 
boys  is  the  most  interesting  to  me  as  well 
as  to  them.  I  have  the  class  arranged  in 
front  of  my  demonstration  bench.  I  tell 
them  the  great  possibilities  of  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  show  them  the  kind  of  material 
I  am  about  to  work  on.  I  handle  the  piece 
of  stock  as  though  it  were  something  good 
to  eat,  picking  it  up  and  laying  it  down 
with  extreme  care.  I  talk  to  them  as  I 
work,  commenting  on  the  use  of  the  tools 


and  the  smooth  effect  of  the  sharp  tool  on 
the  wood.  As  I  test  the  work  during  the 
steps  of  squaring  up  the  stock.  I  work  very 
carefully  and  look  at  the  w^ork  many 
times.  When  the  piece  of  stock  is  squared 
I  pass  it  around  the  class  and  say,  "Be 
very  careful  you  do  not  drop  the  work, 
boys."  I  next  ask  several  questions  about 
the  use  of  the  rule  and  try-square,  which 
teach  them  to  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  a  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch.  I  give  them 
the  steps  of  squaring-up  stock  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  tell  them  to  always  follow 
these  instructions,  unless  they  have  some 
very  good  reason  for  doing  it  some  other 
way.  I  then  give  them  each  a  piece  of 
stock,  trying  to  give  them  the  impression 
that  they  have  something  of  great  value. 
Each  lesson,  I  talk  to  them  and  try  to 
teach  them  to  think  for  themselves  and  do 
neat,  careful  and  accurate  w^ork.  If  the 
child  is  taught  this  from  the  first  lesson, 
and  the  teacher  follows  it  up  through 
future  lessons,  I  think  the  boy  is  on  the 
road  to  success  in  this  branch  of  his  school 
work.     — Weston  W.  Mitchell, 

Bryant  School, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

J.  B.  Dennis, 
Instructor  in   Shopwork,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

THE  origin  of  the  apprenticeship  sys-  the  number  of  apprentices  in  each  craft, 

tem   seems   to   be   in   doubt.      The  Among  the  good  points  developed  was  the 

earliest  known  application  of  it  was  made  power  to  get  certain  laws  enacted  to  gov- 

in    England    in    the    thirteenth    century,  ern  the  treatment  of  the  apprentice  by  the 

Some  writers  claim  that  previous  to  this  master,  and  to  provide  for  the  examination 

the    monks    on    the    continent    of    Europe  of   the   apprentice   at   the   end   of   his   ap- 

taught    the    boys,    in    the    vicinity    of    the  prenticeship  term  to  determine  if  he  had 

monasteries,    the    rudiments  of  the  handi-  been  properly  instructed. 
work  that  they  themselves  practiced.  I'he  customary  length  of  the  apprentice- 

The  Craft  Guilds  in  England  developed  ship  term  was  seven  years.     The  standard 

the  good  points  of  this  system  so  that  in  was    very   high,    and    was   maintained    by 

the    fifteenth    and   early   part   of   the   six-  giving  special  inducements  to  the  sons  of 

teenth  centuries  they  practically  controlled  m.asters,  and  by  charging  a  very  high  fee 
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to  those  entering  the  trade  from  the  out- 
side. This  made  the  craft  almost  ex- 
clusive, and  in  some  respects  was  beneficial, 
as  the  skill  of  the  father  was  handed  down 
to  son  from  generation  to  generation. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  colonies 
in  America  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
customs  of  the  mother  country  would  be 
our  industrial  heritage.  The  period  up 
to  the  Revolutionary  War  was  marked  by 
little  progress  along  industrial  lines.  Not 
only  were  the  industries  limited  by  the 
lack  of  tools,  but  the  English  King  had 
forbidden  the  manufacture  of  any  article 
which  was  made  in  the  mother  country. 
Little  was  done  during  this  period  along 
the  line  of  training  apprentices  in  any 
trade. 

The  period  following  the  war  brought 
about  changes  in.  rapid  succession.  Now 
that  the  colonists  could  manufacture  any- 
thing they  wished  small  shops  and  fac- 
tories sprang  up  as  rapidly  as  the  demand 
for  their  goods  would  warrant.  The 
training  of  the  apprentice  during  this 
period  assumed  almost  national  import- 
ance. Nearly  all  of  the  states  made  laws 
regulating  the  treatment  of  the  apprentice 
by  the  master.  The  length  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship term  in  most  trades  was  four 
years. 

The  Civil  War  was  responsible  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  industries  between  the 
years  1860  and  1870.  With  the  advent 
of  this  war  the  factories  and  shops  were 
crowded  to  the  utmost  to  provide  cannons, 
rifles,  ammunition,  and  small  arms  for 
the  soldiers  in  the  field,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide the  machines  necessary  to  manufac- 
ture other  articles.  Many  of  the  best 
mechanics  went  to  war  on  the  first  call, 
and  manufacturers  were  forced  to  fill  their 
places  with  any  one  they  could  find.  The 
situation  at  this  time  was  similar  to  that 
of  England  and  France  in  1915-16. 


DEMAND  FOR  MACHINE  OPERATIVES. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  labor-saving 
machinery  began  to  be  used  extensively. 
The  manufacturer  soon  discovered  that  a 
boy  could  be  trained  in  a  short  time  in  the 
operation  of  a  machine  so  that  work  could 
be  turned  out  with  rapidity.  It  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  employ  a  skilled 
mechanic  to  run  a  machine.  The  skilled 
mechanic  was  too  valuable  a  man,  he  was 
needed  to  plan,  build,  and  organize  fac- 
tories. 

Later  the  supply  of  skilled  mechanics 
began  to  disappear,  and  the  mechanic  who 
"picked  up  the  trade"  began  to  put  in  his 
appearance.  Then  the  manufacturers  be- 
gan to  realize  that  they  had  not  been  de- 
veloping brains  as  rapidly  as  they  had  been 
building  factories  and  designing  new 
machines. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  educators 
and  parents  were  lamenting  the  fact  that 
boys  were  no  longer  taught  trades.  It  is 
said  that  an  anxious  mother  asked  Rev. 
Lyman  Beecher  "How  can  my  boy  be 
taught  a  trade?,"  and  he  replied:  "Have 
him  smash  a  jeweler's  window  and  steal 
a  fifty  dollar  watch,  and  he  will  be  sen- 
tenced to  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  the 
only  place  in  the  state  of  New  York  where 
he  can  be  taught  a  trade." 

At  present  there  are  more  than  300,000 
industrial  establishments  in  this  countrj^ 
Each  shop  has  its  own  peculiar  need  for 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers.  Very 
few  of  the  employers  are  giving  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  training  of  their 
workers.  Each  is  depending  upon  chance 
to  pick  up  workmen  as  needed. 

A  number  of  reports  have  been  made 
during  the  past  five  years,  and  all  agree 
that  the  problem  of  educating  the  nation's 
workers  is  a  serious  one.  When  we  real- 
ize that  100,000,000  young  people  are  re- 
quired  yearly   to  enter  the   ranks   of  the 
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wage-earners  the  difficulty  of  the  situation 
is  apparent. 

The  Congressional  Commission  of  1914, 
appointed  to  consider  the  problem  of  in- 
dustrial education,  reported  that  hardly 
one  per  cent  of  the  14,250.000  persons 
now  engaged  in  mechanical  and  industrial 
pursuits  have  had  or  now  have  any  chance 
to  get  adequate  training. 

SUPERIORTV  OF  THE   SKILLED   MECHANIC. 

Farsighted  manufacturers  have  for  the 
past  twenty  jears  given  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  attention  to  reducing  the  cost  of 
production.  Numerous  experiments  have 
been  made  to  determine  just  where  there 
is  preventable  waste  and  just  how  to 
remedy  it.  After  careful  and  repeated 
tests  with  skilled  and  semi-skilled  work- 
men working  on  the  same  product  it  was 
found  that  the  skilled  workman  excells  in 
four  respects: 

(1).  Less  time  is  required  to  complete 
the  same  piece  of  work. 

(2).  The  proportion  of  defective  parts 
produced  is  decreased. 

(3).  The  cost  of  machine  repairs  is 
greatly  diminished. 

(4).  Because  of  the  increased  intelli- 
gence of  the  workman  the  cost  of  super- 
vision is  greatly  lessened. 

As  a  result  of  these  tests  some  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  decided  to  open 
schools  in  their  shops  for  the  adequate 
training  of  their  apprentices.  About 
twenty  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
this  country  opened  schools.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  of  these  pioneers  are  the 
General  Electric  Co..  of  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  the  Brown  5:  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  R.  Hoe  and  Co.. 
New  York,  X.  Y. 

The  length  of  the  apprenticeship  term 
in  these  shops  is  four  years.  The  boy  to 
gain  admission   as  an   apprentice   must  be 


at  least  16  years  old,  physically  sound, 
not  addicted  to  the  use  of  cigarettes,  and 
must  have  had  at  least  a  grammar  school 
education.  If  the  boy  has  completed  a 
full  high  school  course  his  term  of  appren- 
ticeship is  reduced  from  six  months  to 
one  year. 

Before  the  boy  is  permitted  to  sign 
articles  of  apprenticeship  he  is  given  a 
three-months'  trial.  The  foreman  of  the 
department  in  which  he  works  makes  a 
careful  report  each  month  regarding  his 
progress  and  behavior.  If  he  proves  satis- 
factory at  the  end  of  this  period  he  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  machinist's  apprentice.  The 
object  of  this  trial  is  to  determine  if  the 
boy  is  in  earnest,  and  to  ascertain  if  he  has 
a  natural  aptitude  for  the  work. 

Two  hours  is  spent  each  week  in  the 
schoolroom  during  the  first  two  years,  and 
four  hours  per  week  during  the  next  two 
years.  No  deduction  from  wages  is  made 
for  the  time  spent  in  school.  The  work 
of  the  school  is  planned  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  shop.  When  a  problem  arises 
in  the  shop  it  is  taken  up  and  solved  in  the 
schoolroom.  In  this  way  the  boy's  mind 
is  not  taxed  with  rules  and  formulas  that 
he  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  apply. 
As  may  be  expected,  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  course  is  given  to  shop  mathe- 
matics. Drawing  is  taught  not  so  much 
to  make  draftsmen,  as  to  teach  the  ap- 
prentice to  read  blueprints  intelligently, 
and  to  design  jigs  and  fixtures.  Special 
effort  is  made  to  get  the  boy  to  realize  the 
importance  of  his  trade,  and  to  have  him 
feel  that  it  is  just  as  honorable  as  the  pro- 
fession of  the  lawyer  or  that  of  the  doctor. 

1  he  work  of  the  boys  in  the  shop  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  school.  The  boys  are  free  to 
ask  him  or  his  assistants  any  questions  re- 
garding their  work.  The  apprentice  passes 
from  machine  to  machine  as  rapidly  as  his 
abilit\-   will    permit.      This  has   a  twofold 
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object,  teaching  him  the  routine  of  the 
shop,  and  also  giving  him  an  opportunity 
to  select  that  part  of  the  shop  best  suited 
to  his  taste. 

While  the  wages  differ  slightly  in  some 
of  the  shops,  the  average  wage  is  14,  15, 
17,  and  18  cents  per  hour  during  the  four 
years.  In  some  establishments  the  ap- 
prentice receives  a  bonus  of  $100  from  the 
company  at  the  completion  of  the  course. 

The  supervision  of  the  boy  does  not  end 
with  the  shop,  but  after  shop  hours  he  is 
looked  after  to  see  that  no  bad  habits  are 


formed  and  that  he  does  not  associate  with 
questionable  companions. 

The  apprenticeship  school  stands  for 
the  development  of  the  boy  along  the  line 
of  his  natural  abilit3^  There  is  no  desire 
to  train  boys  who  are  better  fitted  by 
nature  to  do  some  other  kind  of  work. 

Never  before  since  the  apprenticeship 
system  was  founded  has  the  boy  entering 
a  trade  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  his 
trade  so  thoroughly,  and  at  the  same  time 
earning  a  living  wage,  as  at  persent  in  the 
modern  apprenticeship  school. 


THE  NEW  HAVEN  CONVENTION  OF  THE  EASTERN  ARTS 

ASSOCIATION 

George  M.  Morris, 
Assistant  Director  of  Manual  Arts,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

THE  last  annual  meeting  of  the  East-  of  today  as  too   academic,   and  expressed 

ern  Arts  Association  was  the  most  the  opinion  that  the  work  of  the  schools 

successful  in  the  history  of  the  organiza-  should  be  connected  with  the  after-school 

tion.     The   program   was   almost   wholly  life  of  the  pupils. 

confined  to  the  relation  of  school  work  to  The   importance   of   retaining   the   con- 

the  war.     The  speakers  described  success-  tinuity  of  the  instruction  in  the  schools  in 

ful  school  work  now  in  progress  or  gave  spite  of  the  war  was  emphasized  by  F.  W. 

constructive    suggestions    as    to    ways    of  Wright,  deputy  commissioner  of  education 

making  the  work  of  schools  meet  the  needs  for  Massachusetts.     Mr.  Wright  referred 

of  the  present  and  prepare  for  the  future.  to  the  mistake  of  England  in  closing  her 


At  the  opening  session  addresses  of  wel- 
come were  delivered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  city  council,  President  Hadley  of  Yale, 
and  by  Superintendent  of  Schools,  F.  H. 
Beede.  President  Hadley  spoke  highly  of 
the  value  of  art  as  a  part  of  the  national 
and  religious  life,  and  its  importance  at 
this  time.  Superintendent  Beede  spoke  of 
the  educational  features  of  New  Haven, 
such  as  the  high  school  with  four  thousand 
pupils,  Boardman  apprentice  shops,  open- 
air  schools,  and  special  classes  for  defective 
children.  In  New  Haven  there  are  about 
twenty-seven  thousand  school  children,  of 
whom  about  one-third  are  American,  one- 
third  Italian,  and  one-third  other  national- 
ities.   Mr.  Beede  characterized  the  schools 


schools  and  plead  for  "unusual  schools"  to 
meet  the  present  needs  of  the  country,  yet 
with  the  instruction  so  based  on  funda- 
mentals that  preparation  for  after  the  war 
shall  not  be  neglected.  Mr.  Wright  spoke 
of  the  present  as  offering  the  greatest 
opportunity  of  all  time  for  implanting  in 
the  children's  mind  the  sense  of  loyalty 
and  the  sense  of  service. 

James  Frederick  Hopkins,  director  of 
art  education,  State  of  Massachusetts, 
illustrated  the  distinction  between  earning 
a  living  and  living  a  life.  The  problem  of 
citizenship  is  one  of  developing  apprecia- 
tion of  ideals  as  related  to  standards  of 
living.  Mr.  Hopkins  considered  some 
important   aims    in    art   teaching,   such    as 
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the  de\  elopmcnt  of  power :  ( 1 )  To  make 
representative  sketches  which  state  facts; 
(2)  To  make  and  read  plans;  (3)  To 
furnish  a  house  tastily  with  well-chosen 
furniture,  hangings,  and  pictures;  (4) 
To  arrange  flowers  effectively;  (5)  To 
plan  architectural  re-arrangements;  and 
(b)  To  dress  in  good  taste.  He  also  con- 
sidered the  study  of  the  community  condi- 
tions, that  the  school  can  better  relate  its 
art  teaching  to  the  local  needs  as  very 
necessary  to  successful  work,  and  made  a 
plea  for  more  time  in  the  school  curri- 
culum for  art  instruction. 

The  exhibit  of  war  lithographic  posters 
by  Joseph  Pennell  was  of  special  interest, 
owing  to  the  address  by  the  artist,  him- 
self. Mr.  Pennell  told  of  his  visits  to 
munition  plants  in  England  and  of  his  im- 
pressions on  the  battle-front.  His  experi- 
ences made  him  feel  strongly  that  America 
offers  today  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
artists.  At  the  front  there  w^as  little  to 
inspire ;  but  as  one  came  away  from  the 
scenes  of  battle,  the  action  of  the  forces  of 
war  became  more  and  more  interesting. 
The  industrial  life  of  a  country  at  w^ar 
offers  exceptional  material  for  artists.  Mr. 
Pennell  was  harsh  in  his  criticism  of  the 
posters  of  the  first  Liberty  Loan,  which  in 
too  many  cases  were  produced  for  the 
money  they  would  bring.  He  is  hopeful 
of  the  future  with  government  support  in 
recognition  of  the  service  good  artists  can 
willingly  render  to  the  cause.  America 
was  not  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
time,  as  few  artists  understood  the  princi- 
ples of  lithographic  production.  Mr.  Pen- 
nell deplored  the  absence  in  this  country 
of  any  school  where  a  man  can  learn  litho- 
graphing. With  the  aid  of  committees  and 
the  co-operation  of  artists  and  govern- 
mental officials,  better  results  should  be 
expected  in  the  future. 

The  subject  "Conservation  of  the  Indi- 
vidual in  Art"  was  handled  bv  C.  Howard 


Walker  of  Boston,  who  spoke  of  the  neces- 
sity of  technique  in  art  and  described  in- 
dividualism as  carried  to  the  extreme  by 
many  art  teachers  of  today.  Self-expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  adolescence  is  generally 
far  from  artistic,  and  should  not  be  ad- 
mired because  of  its  individualism.  As 
against  the  faddish  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  pupil,  Mr.  Walker  would  in- 
sist on  accuracy  of  representation  as  the 
hrst  requisite  of  art  teaching.  Pupils 
should  learn  to  draw  what  they  see  before 
what  they  imagine.  If  the  pupil  has 
capacity  for  artistic  expression,  it  cannot 
be  suppressed.  "A  work  of  art  is  the  in- 
contestable thing,  wherever  you  find  it." 

Mrs.  Honore  Willsie,  editor  of  the 
Delineator,  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  work  involved  in  getting  a  story  illus- 
trated and  edited,  and  explained  the  rela- 
tions between  the  author,  the  art  editor, 
and  the  magazine  editor.  She  told  of  her 
ambitions  for  the  Delineator,  in  which  by 
a  series  of  articles  she  hoped  to  define  the 
spirit  of  Americanism.  She  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  her  hope  that  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica may  sometime  be  expressed  in  art.  Her 
word  pictures  of  the  many  phases  of 
American  life,  from  the  rolling  plains  to 
the  great  engineering  enterprises,  each  ex- 
pressive of  the  spirit  of  the  country,  were 
very  strong.  The  artist  who  first  pictures 
on  canvas  the  story  of  American  freedom 
will  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
American  cause  at  this  time.  It  is  Mrs. 
Willsie's  hope  that  such  a  picture  may 
soon  be  painted. 

The  Friday  morning  session  of  the 
Manual  Arts  section  was  not  according  to 
the  announced  program,  owing  to  the 
necessary  absence  of  the  chairman,  John  C. 
Brodhead,  and  two  of  the  speakers.  The 
subject,  "Elementary  Manual  Training  in 
War  Times,"  was  however  discussed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  lower  grades,  of  the 
upper  grades,  and  of  the  relations  of  the 
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schools  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  Florence 
O.  Bean,  assistant  in  manual  arts,  Boston, 
illustrated  her  talk  with  specimens  of 
fourth  and  fifth  grade  work  in  which  the 
processes  of  elementary  bookbinding  were 
applied  to  the  making  of  checkerboards, 
domino  cases,  puzzles,  etc.  Thousands  of 
these  objects  have  been  sent  thru  the  Red 
Cross  to  the  soldiers  in  France,  and  in  re- 
turn many  letters  of  appreciation  have  been 
received  from  the  men  in  the  trenches. 

Mrs.  Percy  Talbot  Warden,  chairman 
of  the  New  Haven  Junior  Red  Cross 
League,  spoke  on  the  local  conditions  and 
the  value  of  enrolling  the  children  in  the 
Red  Cross  activities. 

The  discussion  of  the  war  work  of  the 
upper  grades  took  the  form  of  a  round 
table,  in  which  E.  A.  Reuther,  of  New 
Jersey,  sounded  a  note  of  caution  in  ad- 
vising care  in  the  choice  of  work  given 
children  to  do.  We  should  make  sure  the 
results  are  needed  and  that  the  cost  of 
production  is  within  reason.  Mr.  Reuther 
made  some  very  constructive  suggestions 
in  the  matter  of  organizing  the  sewing 
work.  He  illustrated  how  a  problem  of 
production  should  be  anal3'zed  and  made 
to  yield  material  results  and  valuable 
training  of  the  child. 

Dr.  Ernest  Kent,  of  Jersey  City,  gave 
an  account  of  the  successful  making  of 
fireless  cookers  in  the  upper  grades.  This 
problem  involves  work  in  sheet-iron  and 
soldering  as  well  as  in  wood,  and  as  a  fuel 
saver  it  is  a  good  war  problem. 

Arthur  F.  Hopper,  of  Plainfield,  New 
Jersey,  showed  an  effective  method  of 
correlating  the  different  activities  of  the 
school  with  the  Red  Cross  organization. 
Mr.  Hopper  expressed  the  need  of  guid- 
ance from  the  central  Red  Cross  authori- 
ties in  the  work  to  be  done,  in  order  that 
waste  of  material  and  labor  may  be 
avoided.  Frederick  P.  Reagle,  New  Jer- 
sey, explained  the  card  system  used  in  his 


city  in  handling  the  orders  for  Red  Cross 
and  other  war  activities.  He  also  referred 
to  the  woodworking  problem  of  making 
fruit  and  vegetable  evaporators  as  one  par- 
ticularly appropriate  at  this  time,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  glass  jars  and  the  necessity 
of  food  conservation. 

Thru  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Reagle  and 
Mr.  Ward  at  this  meeting  the  following 
motion  was  passed  by  the  Association  at  its 
business  meeting: 

"That  owing  to  the  desire  of  teachers 
of  handwork  in  schools  to  be  of  assistance 
to  the  Red  Cross,  it  is  moved  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  secure  thru  the  proper  authorities 
definite  information  and  instruction  rela- 
tive to  articles  needed  by  the  Red  Cross, 
which  can  be  made  by  pupils  in  schools, 
particularly  by  boys  in  the  upper  elemen- 
tary grades." 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Manual 
Arts  section  the  subject  "Advanced  Shop- 
work  in  War  Time"  was  considered.  Ed- 
ward C.  Emerson,  acting  associate  director 
of  manual  arts,  Boston,  spoke  on  the  work 
of  the  Boston  prevocational  schools,  and 
exhibited  examples  of  printing,  Red  Cross 
boxes,  checkers  punched  from  junk  board 
by  specially  made  machinery,  etc.  Mr. 
Emerson  showed  drawings  of  approved 
furniture,  hospital  devices,  and  camp  arti- 
cles, many  of  which  are  now  being  made 
in  the  schools.  He  also  outlined  the  work 
of  the  Massachusetts  War  Committee,  of 
which  he  is  chairman,  in  securing  and  fill- 
ing orders  for  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
camp,  cantonment,  and  hospital  needs.  In 
Frank  E.  Mathewson's  absence,  Hugo 
Froehlich,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on 
short  notice,  gave  an  account  of  the  corre- 
lation of  art  work  and  manual  training  in 
his  city  in  making  toys  and  decorating  com- 
mon objects  to  be  sold.  In  this  manner 
$4,500  were  raised  by  the  schools  for  relief 
work.     The  decoration  of  the  objects  dis- 
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played  showed  interesting  application  of 
simple  units  of  design.  Albert  E.  Dodd 
spoke  on  the  work  of  the  Retail  Mer- 
chants Research  Association,  as  related  to 
the  teachers'  problems.  He  gave  interest- 
ing examples  of  prominent  business  men, 
such  as  Henry  Ford,  in  recognizing  the 
economic  forces  as  an  important  element 
in  the  efRcienc\  ui  tlie  workmen.  As  social 
workers  to  analyze  the  individual  econ- 
omic problems,  employers  have  found 
teachers  particularly  well  qualified.  Mr. 
Dodd  referred  to  the  general  growth  of 
the  idea  of  national  service.  He  also 
emphasized  the  need  of  a  Department  of 
Education  at  Washington,  headed  by  a 
Secretary  of  Education. 

The  following  account  of  the  Art  sec- 
tion meetings  is  quoted  from  Helen  E. 
Cleaves,  of  Boston : 

At  the  Friday  morning  session  posters  were 
discussed:  their  history,  their  power,  and  their 
production,  by  artisan  lithographers.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  that  in  this  war  the 
poster  was  doing  more  than  the  work  of  Paul 
Revere,  not  only  reaching  every  citizen,  but 
also  staying  with  him  to  keep  the  story  in 
mind.  It  was  shown  by  the  practical  litho- 
graphers that  almost  any  conceivable  effect 
produced  by  the  artist  could  be  reproduced  by 
the  modern  processes  of  color  printing.  Hence, 
the  artist  might  feel  free  to  conceive  ideas  and 
express  them  in  color.  The  lithographer  could 
do  the  rest. 

Joseph  Pennell  stayed  over  from  the  pre- 
ceding day  to  make  a  special  appeal  for  more 
thoro  technical  training  for  artists,  so  that  the 
artist  could  be  the  lithographer,  and  never 
turn  over  his  work  to  an   artisan. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  serious  dis- 
cussion of  two  purposes  of  art,  the  enrichment 
of  industry  and  of  leisure  time.  Frank  Ste- 
phens, artist  and  author,  made  it  clear  that 
industry  and  art  need  such  materials  as  wood, 
stone,  metal,  wool,  and  cotton,  all  of  which 
come  from  the  soil.  Taxation  of  land  values 
as  a  means  of  freeing  the  land  which  is  now 
held  for  speculation,  was  explained  and  urged 
as  a  remedy  for  needless  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  plenty.  The  connection  between  art  and 
economics  'was  made  clear,  and  the  study  of 
economics  was  urged  upon   art  educators,   as  a 


means  of  making  their  work  effective. 

The  necessity  for  free  time,  in  order  to 
practice  any  of  the  arts,  was  emphasized  by 
Colonel  U.  nw\er,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land, who  told  of  his  travels  as  a  painter. 
The  need  of  art  to  make  leisure  time  safe  in 
a  democracy  was  also  made  clear. 

Other  meetings  of  importance  and  in- 
terest were  those  of  the  Household  Arts 
and  the  School  Garden  sections.  Experts  " 
in  these  branches  discussed  marketing,  pre- 
servation of  foods,  war  foods  and  their 
cookery.  Red  Cross  sewing,  war  time 
dressmaking,  effects  of  the  war  on  the 
textile  markets  and  its  influence  on  courses 
of  sewing,  canning,  organization  of  school 
gardens,  etc. 

The  luncheon  meetings  were  made  sig- 
nificant by  the  many  fine  talks  that  were 
given.  \Vhile  these  luncheons  were 
planned  for  special  groups,  such  as  the 
college  and  normal  school  graduates,  the 
New  Jersey  members,  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege Alumni,  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
and  Pratt  Institute  Alumni,  they  were  in 
no  way  exclusive  affairs.  Thruout  the 
whole  convention,  there  was  displayed  a 
fine  democratic  fellowship. 

At  the  Inter-Club  Luncheon,  Arthur 
D.  Dean,  in  speaking  on  the  "Universal 
Training  for  National  Service,"  referred 
to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  making  us  all 
feel  we  must  in  some  way  get  into  war 
work.  He  predicted  a  great  change  in 
manual  training,  that,  because  of  the  influ- 
ences now  at  work,  it  would  never  again 
be  carried  on  as  before  the  w  ar.  At  pres- 
ent, manual  training  seems  inadequate  and 
flat  in  face  of  the  one  big  problem  which 
is  to  see  that  the  country  lives.  Professor 
Dean  predicted  military  service  of  an  edu- 
cational nature,  which  shall  train  for 
national  service.  The  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment was  praised,  as  the  basis  of  develop- 
ing physical  and  mental  fitness  for  service. 

Representatives  of  the  different  clubs 
gave  brief  accounts  of  their  activities.  Mr. 
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Traua,  of  the  School  Crafts  Club  of  New 
York,  made  an  appeal  for  farm  service  as 
a  way  to  serve  our  country  in  the  summer 
months. 

Professor  Dean  also  spoke  at  one  of  the 
general  sessions  on  the  "Reconstruction 
Problem."  He  described  clearly  the  three 
main  phases  of  the  work:  Occupational 
therapy,  curative  shopwork,  and  industrial 
training.  Thru  his  broad  experience  and 
his  recent  visits  to  hospitals  in  Canada,  his 
descriptions  of  the  cases  and  methods  of 
handling  them  were  most  instructive.  He 
suggested  the  importance  of  manual  arts 
teachers  giving  attention  to  this  work, 
even  to  the  extent  of  turning  the  school 
shops  over  to  the  treating  of  soldiers  on 
their  return. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Phillip  Little,  of 
Boston,  talked  on  "Camouflage"  and  illus- 
trated his  remarks  with  blackboard  draw- 
ings. E.  E.  MacNary's  talk  on  the 
"Training  of  Ship  Builders  in  the  Art  of 
Teaching"  was  along  the  lines  presented 
to  the  convention  of  the  National  Society 
of  Industrial  Education  at  Philadelphia  as 
reported  in  the  April  number  of  this  maga- 
zine. The  illustrations  included  some  new 
views  of  many  of  the  processes  involved  in 


the  actual  building  of  a  steel  ship. 

Douglas  C.  McMurtrie's  description  of 
the  work  of  industrial  training  of  disabled 
soldiers  was  profusely  illustrated,  not  only 
with  stereopticon  slides,  but  also  with  mov- 
ing pictures  showing  men  equipped  with 
artificial  arms  and  legs,  at  work  in  fac- 
tories and  on  farms.  This  work  in  Cana- 
da, England,  and  France,  has  resulted  in 
a  large  proportion  of  men  being  so  trained, 
that  in  spite  of  their  disabilities  their  earn- 
ing capacity  has  become  greater  than  be- 
fore they  entered  the  army. 

A  number  of  the  prominent  dealers  in 
school  supplies  held  exhibitions  at  the  Con- 
vention head-quarters.  At  the  Boardman 
Trade  School,  the  Domestic  Arts  Depart- 
ment exhibited  war  foods  and  Red  Cross 
sewing.  At  the  Public  Library  the  exhibit 
of  drawings  from  the  elementary  schools 
in  France  was  wonderfully  fine.  The 
technique,  design,  and  color  of  the  work 
shown  was  such  as  could  be  produced  only 
by  a  nation  of  art  lovers. 

Among  the  ofllicers  for  the  coming  year 
are: 

Augustus  F.  Rose,  President, 
Frederick  P.  Reagle,  Vice-President, 
H.  Almcn  Wentworth,  Treasurer. 


THE   AMERICAN'S     CREED 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  ivhose  just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in  a  republic;  a  sover- 
eign Nation  of  many  sovereign  States,  a  perfect  Union,  one  and  insepa- 
rable; established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice, 
and  humanity  for  ivhich  American  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and 
fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it;  to  support 

its  Constitution;  to  obey  its  laivs;  to  respect  its  fiag,  and  to  defend  it 

against  all  enemies. 

— William  Tyler  Page. 
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TEACHER-TRAINING    COURSES 
BRADLEY 


AT 


A\'KR\  important  extension  of  the 
teacher-training  facilities  of  Brad- 
ley Institute  has  just  been  announced. 
This  has  come  as  the  result  of  an  extended 


One  of  the  fundamental  ideas  behind 
these  programs  is  that  a  man  must  know 
thoroly  what  he  is  to  teach  before  he 
attempts  to  teach  it,  whether  he  obtains 
that  knowledge  thru  experience  in  industry 
or  in  the  school  shop.     Under  the  present 


study  of  present  and  probable  conditions  in      conditions  the  supply  of  men  that  can  be 


the  teaching  field  made  by  Professor  Al- 
bert F.  Siepert,  and  the  desire  of  the  Insti- 
tute faculty  and  trustees  to  meet  new 
demands  in  this  field  as  fast  as  they  arise. 
A  review  of  the  requests  that  have  come  to 
the  Institute  for  teachers  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  of  changes  due  to  the  advent 
of  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Insti- 
tute should  train  the  following  types  of 
teachers:  (a)  Those  who  are  qualified  to 
meet  the  needs  in  small  communities  where 
sufficient  funds  are  not  available  for  a  full- 
time  teacher  of  industrial  work ;  hence  the 
teacher  must  be  able  to  teach  one  or  two 
academic  high  school  subjects.  State  laws 
require  that  such  teachers  have  four  years 
of  training  above  high  school,  (b)  Those 
who  can  successfully  handle  two  or  three 
industrial  subjects  such  as  are  given  in 
junior  high  schools,  agricultural  schools 
and  township  high  schools,  (c)  Special- 
ists in  woodworking,  in  metalworking  or 
in  drafting  for  large  city  high  schools,  (d) 


obtained  from  industry  is  insufficient  and 
consequently  time  must  be  given  in  school 
to  give  such  experience.  Hence  the  large 
amount  of  time  given  to  the  technical  sub- 
jects in  the  revised  programs.  A  second 
idea  is  that  the  pedagogy  of  these  programs 
must  be  presented  in  as  practical,  usable 
form  as  possible.  A  third  idea  is  that  a 
B.  S.  degree  course  that  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  time  given  to  technical  sub- 
jects may  cost  as  much  in  time,  thought 
and  real  effort  and  be  worthy  of  as  much 
recognition  as  a  B.  S.  course  in  engineer- 
ing, or  agriculture  or  science,  provided  the 
technical  courses  are  made  rich  in  subject- 
matter  and  experience  and  are  well  taught. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    IN    CHINA 

A  COPY  of  The  China  Press  from 
Shanghai  tells  of  the  formation  of  a 
National  Association  for  Vocational 
Training  in  China.  The  association  has 
already  made  a  good  beginning.  It  aims 
to  establish  branches  in  all  the  provincial 


Supervisors  and  administrative  officers  in  capitals  and  to  open  schools.  It  hopes  to 
the  field  of  manual  arts  and  vocational 
education,  (e)  Teachers  of  manual  train- 
ing in  the  elementary  school,  (f)  Men 
of  approved  trade  experience  for  vocational 
schools  receiving  Federal  aid. 

To  meet  the  demands  in  all  these  direc- 
tions several  new  four-year  programs  of 
studies  have  been  developed  from  the 
former  three-year  programs ;  the  former 
two-year  program  has  been  revised  ;  and  a 
new  one-year  program  announced  for  men 
with  extended  trade  experience. 


open  a  school  in  Shanghai  in  July  or 
August  specializing  in  the  training  of 
mechanicians  and  woodworkers.  The  Min- 
istry of  Finance  has  granted  $5,000  for  the 
work,  and  the  province  of  Kiangsu  has 
promised  $3,000  annually. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Kuo,  president 
of  the  Government  Normal  College  at 
Nanking: 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  association, 
a    commission    of    Chinese    educators    went    to 
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Japan  and  the  Philippines  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  methods  and  means  in 
vocational  education.  The  findings  of  this 
commission,  especially  the  success  of  the  edu- 
cational experiment  in  the  Philippines,  at- 
tracted nation-wide  attention.  As  a  conse- 
quence other  commissions  of  a  similar  nature 
followed  with  the  result  that  the  experience 
of  the  neighboring  islands  in  the  administration 
of  vocational  education  is  made  the  object 
lesson  for  many.  In  the  summer  of  1917  a 
special  institute  was  held  in  Shanghai  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Kiangsu  Educational  As- 
sociation during  which  a  series  of  lectures  on 
vocational  education  was  given  to  the  dele- 
gates from  the  sixty  districts  of  the  province. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  a  national  con- 
ference of  the  heads  of  schools  of  agriculture, 
industry  and  commerce  was  held  in  Peking 
for  the  consideration  of  problems  of  improv- 
ing and  extending  their  work.  During  the 
national  conference  of  provincial  educational 
associations  held  in  Hangchow,  the  question  of 
vocational  education  was  made  the  central 
theme  of  discussion  and  important  recommen- 
dations bearing  on  the  question  were  made  by 
the  conference  to  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
The  conference  further  recommended  that  vo- 
cational education  be  made  a  chief  topic  of 
study  by  all  the  provincial  educational  asso- 
ciations during  the  coming  year,  and  that  the 
results  and  attempts  made  are  to  be  reported 
to  the  conference  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 
Altho  it  is  yet  too  early  to  formulate  any  defi- 
nite program  out  of  the  discussions  and  trials 
that  are  being  made,  certain  general  tendencies 
of  the  movement  are  easily  traceable. 

It  is  true  that  many  suggestions  may  be 
learned  from  abroad,  but  practical  devices  and 
working  methods  can  be  borrowed  only  to  a 
comparatively  slight  extent.  For  the  future 
China  must  work  out  the  problems  of  voca- 
tional education  by  herself,  with,  of  course, 
the  largest  possible  co-operation  from  the 
Christian   educators  of  China. 

AMERICAN-MADE   TOYS 

PROMINENT  representatives  of  the 
toy  industry  met  at  luncheon  in  New 
York  City  on  Friday,  April  26th,  to  dis- 
cuss steps  that  may  be  taken  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  American  output  of  toys, 
both  in  color  and  design.  This  meeting 
was  organized  by  the  Art  Alliance  of  Am- 


erica which  recently  held  an  exhibition  of 
American-made  toys  in  its  galleries.  H.  C. 
Ives,  president  of  the  Toy  Manufacturers 
Association,  said  that  new  ideas  were  much 
to  be  desired,  pointing  to  the  design  for  a 
metal  horse  which  was  made  20  years 
ago  aiid  is  still  being  duplicated  by  the 
thousands  in  the  trade.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  pointed  out  by  R.  H.  Mc- 
Cready,  editor  of  "Playthings,"  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  America  should  not 
have  a  huge  toy  exhibition  each  year  simi- 
lar to  exhibitions  of  this  type  which  are 
held  abroad.  "This,"  said  Mr.  McCready, 
"will  help  to  educate  the  manufacturer, 
the  designer  and  the  public."  H.  S.  Fisk 
of  "Toys  and  Novelties"  urged  methods 
to  bring  out  new  ideas. 

The  Art  Alliance  of  America  is  par- 
ticularly interested  in  stimulating  the  de- 
velopment of  good  designs  for  toys.  It 
purposes  to  hold,  during  the  coming  year, 
an  exhibition  in  which  new  toys  of  all 
descriptions  will  be  shown.  Several  sub- 
stantial money  prizes  were  pledged  at  the 
luncheon,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
one  of  these  was  ofifered  to  the  high  schools 
of  New  York  City  for  designs  of  flat  toys, 
that  is,  toys  cut  in  the  silhouette  and  gaily 
painted. 

< 

DR.    ETTINGER'S    ELECTION 

THE  election  of  Dr.  William  L. 
Ettinger  as  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  New  York  City  would  seem 
to  insure  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the 
development  of  the  manual  arts  and  voca- 
tional training  in  the  schools  of  the  Atlan- 
tic metropolis.  If  Dr.  Ettinger  lives  up 
to  his  record  and  his  expressed  intentions, 
there  will  be  no  radical  overturning  or 
reorganizing  of  the  New  York  school  sys- 
tem, but  there  is  likely  to  be  some  rational 
progressive  development  due  to  forces  act- 
ing within  the  system  itself.  It  is  quite 
probable    that    within    his    administration 
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some  vital  changes  will  have  to  take  place 
in  the  manual  arts  work  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Such  changes,  we  hope,  will  soon 
be  due  in  other  parts  of  the  country  also. 
The  time  ought  to  be  near  at  hand  when 
school  principals  and  superintendents,  and 
boards  of  education  as  well,  will  recognize 
the  futility  of  continuing  the  policy  of 
eiving   a   taste   of   manual    arts   and    then 


and  electrical  construction,  besides  four 
years  of  work  in  mechanical,  machine  and 
architectural  drawing. 

IT  P^RE  is  a  hint  from  some  of  our 
J^  business  friends:  If  you  are  going 
to  need  equipment  or  supplies  or  books 
next  fall,  order  them  now.  It  will  cost 
no  more,  and   perhaps  less.      By  doing  so 
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HOUSE    BEING   BUILT   BY    BOYS  OF  THE   STATE   TRADE   SCHOOI,,    PUTNAM,    CONNECTICUT. 


withholding  the  nourishing  meal.  There 
seems  to  be  evidence  that  Dr.  Ettinger 
realizes  the  situation. 

SOME  of  the  principals  and  supervis- 
ors who  are  unable  to  find  enough 
teachers  to  meet  the  demands  for  next  year 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  twenty-one 
young  men  of  the  fourth-year  class  of  the 
Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago, 
have  volunteered  to  take  an  intensive 
course  of  teacher-training  under  Albert  G. 
Bauersfeld  to  fit  them  to  teach  manual 
training  in  the  fall.  All  these  men  have 
had  four  j'ears  of  technical  work,  including 
carpentr}',  cabinet  making,  wood-turning, 
foundry  work,  forging,  machine  shop  work 


you  will  make  it  easier  for  the  manufac- 
turer to  supply  your  wants.  In  fact,  you 
may  not  get  them  at  all  if  you  wait  until 
just  before  you  want  to  use  them.  It  will 
help  the  railroads  too.  To  order  your 
school  supplies  as  well  as  your  coal  early 
this  year  is  rendering  a  public  service. 

THE  cut  on  this  page  shows  a  real 
practical  project  being  worked  out 
by  the  boys  of  one  of  the  State  trade 
schools  of  Connecticut.  The  boys  were 
told  that  a  six-room  house  was  wanted  on 
this  spot.  They  went  thru  the  process  of 
making  rough  sketches,  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  bids,  and  then  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  them. 
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WASHINGTON    CORRESPONDENCE 


TRAINING    CONSCRIPTED    MEN 

THE  War  Department  is  prosecut- 
ing vigorously  the  work  of  giving 
mechanical  training  to  enlisted  men  in  a 
number  of  trade  schools,  engineering 
colleges,  technical  high  schools,  and  other 
institutions.  By  May  first  it  was  reported 
that  approximately  7,500  men  were 
under  training  in  23  institutions,  with 
a  substantial  number  of  new  quotas 
under  contract  to  begin  instruction  on 
May  15  th. 

The  training  is  being  given  in  short 
intensive  courses  of  eight  weeks  each,  the 
classes  meeting  eight  hours  daily  except 
Sundays  and  holidays.  The  War  De- 
partment is  providing  this  technical 
training  for  soldiers  in  the  service,  who 
will  be  under  discipline  and  on  pay  and 
subsistence  during  the  period  of  their 
training.  For  the  purpose  of  training 
these  men  the  Department  desires  to 
make  use  of  facilities  now  in  existence, 
thus  offering  the  various  educational 
centers  of  the  country  the  opportunity 
to  perform  an  important  patriotic  service. 

Institutions  are  not  commandeered,  or 
placed  under  compulsion  of  any  kind. 
Those  which  volunteer  their  services  are 
visited  by  inspectors  to  see  if  proper  con- 
ditions can  be  provided.  The  necessary 
conditions  have  been  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Men  will  be  sent  to  civilian  institutions 
for  technical  training  in  units  of  from  100  up. 
Few  units  will  number  less  than  200  or  more 
than  2,000. 

2.  For  the  maintenance  of  effective  military 
discipline  it  is  necessary  that  the  men  be 
housed  and  fed  in  groups  of  approximately 
100  to  500.  In  training  centers  already  estab- 
lished this  requirement  has  been  met  in  vari- 
ous ways;  for  example,  by  utilizing  a  dormitory 
or  a  hotel,  by  the  conversion  of  a  large  hall, 
gymnasium,  or  armory,  or  by  the  erection  of 
temporary  barracks. 

3.  Sufficient     space     suitable     for     military 


drill  and  located  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  quarters,  should  be  available. 

4.  Institutions  providing  training  and  ar- 
ranging housing  and  feeding  facilities  will  be 
compensated  at  a  reasonable  per  diem  rate 
for  each  man,  which  is  intended  to  cover  actual 
costs. 


TRAINING    MUST    BE    THOROLY    PRACTICAL 

THE  training  required  is  such  as 
will  give  the  men  some  practical 
skill  in  the  fundamental  operations  of 
selected  trade  processes,  including  car- 
pentry, metalworking,  blacksmithing,  au- 
tomobile work,  and  other  mechanical 
activities  useful  in  the  Army.  Eight 
weeks  is  not  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
teach  these  operations  to  novices  and 
make  skilled  mechanics  of  them.  The 
War  Department  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  send  these  soldiers  to  the 
schools  in  order  that  they  may  become 
skilled  mechanics,  but  in  order  that  the 
schools  may  give  some  mechanical  and 
technical  training  to  soldiers.  There  is  an 
important  distinction  here  which  should 
be  carefully  noted  by  all  concerned. 

Only  fundamental  training  is  possible  in 
this  emergency,  and  that  training  must  be 
thoroly  practical  rather  than  theoretical.  The 
work  required  includes  the  following  courses, 
for  which  the  War  Department  will  provide 
definite  directions  and  outlines.  Each  institu- 
tion will  undertake  instruction  only  in  those 
lines  for  which  it  possesses  or  can  procure 
adequate  facilities. 

/.  Auto  driving  and  repair. — Driving  motor 
vehicles  of  various  types,  and  making  all  gen- 
eral repairs. 

2.  Bench  ivoochvork. — Splicing  frames,  join- 
erv,   pattern-making,   and  fine  woodwork. 

^.  General  carpentry. — Use  of  the  usual 
carpenter's  tools  and  materials;  practice  in 
rapid  rough  work  with  hatchet  and  saw  to 
qualify  the  man  for  building  and  repairing 
barracks,  erecting  concrete  forms,  rough 
bridge  work,  etc. 

^.       Electrical    communication. — Construction 
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and  repair  of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines; 
repair,  adjustment  aiui  operation  of  telephone 
and  telegraph  apparatus;  cable  splicing. 

5.  Electrical  ivork. — Installation,  operation, 
and  repair  of  electrical  machines;  inside  wir- 
ing;  power  circuits. 

6.  Forging  or  blacksmitliing. — Jobbing  black- 
smithing;  motorcycle,  automobile,  truck,  gas 
engine,   and  wagon  repairing. 

~.  Gas  engine  -ziork. — Reconstruction  and 
repair  of  automobile,  motorcycle,  and  airplane 
engines. 

.5'.  Mac/line  ivork. — General  machine-shop- 
work  on  lathe,  drill-press,  shaper,  planer, 
miller,  grinder,  etc. 

g.  Sheet  metaliiork. — Coppersmithing  and 
tinsmithing;  soldering,  brazing,  and  general 
repairing. 

C.'tlier  courses  will  be  added  as  tlie  needs  of 
the  Army  may  require. 

Reports  which  have  come  from  the 
institutions  thus  far  indicate  that  the  men 
detailed  for  this  training  are  a  miscel- 
laneous group,  whose  previous  experience 
represents  a  wide  range  of  occupations,  for 
the  most  part  non-mechanical.  The  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  had  experience  in 
an}'  of  the  trades  in  which  instruction  is 
given  is  almost  negligible.  As  might  be 
expected,  these  men  are  taking  hold  of  the 
various  lines  of  shopwork  to  which  they 
are  assigned  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
and  are  "working  like  beavers,"  as  one 
inspector  expressed  it,  to  make  the  time 
count  for  the  most  possible.  They  appear 
to  be  having  the  time  of  their  lives,  and 
are  making  the  most  of  the  opportunity  to 
get  hold  of  tools  and  construct  things. 
This  enthusiasm  and  keen  native  interest 
will  prove  important  factors  in  the 
achievements  of  these  t\vo-months  courses. 

CHANGES    IN    ADVISORY   BOARD 

AS  noted  in  these  columns  last  month, 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Special  Training  consists  of  three  Army 
officers.  These  are:  Lt.  Col.  Robert  I. 
Rees,  General  Staff  Corps ;  Lt.  Col.  John 
Wigmore,  Provost  Marshal  General's  Of- 


fice;  Major  Grenville  Clark,  Adjutant 
General's  Office.  The  executive  secretary 
of  the  Committee  is  Dr.  William  H. 
Lough. 

Of  the  Members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
named  last  month,  one  has  resigned,  James 
P.  Munroe,  and  two  have  been  added ; 
Dean  Herman  Schneider,  College  of 
Engineering,  University  of  Cincinnati; 
and  Hugh  Frayne,  general  organizer, 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  New  York 
City. 

FIELD    FORCES    ORGANIZED 

DURING  the  month  an  organization 
has  been  perfected  for  dealing  with 
the  institutions  to  which  the  soldiers  are 
detailed.  The  country  has  been  divided 
into  ten  districts  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, as  show^n  in  the  accompanying  map. 
For  each  district  an  Inspector  or  field 
agent  has  been  appointed  to  have  general 
charge  of  the  educational  features  of  the 
enterprize,  as  follows: 

District  1.  Arthur  L.  Williston,  director, 
Wentworth  Institute,  Boston,  Mass. 

District  2.  Frank  E.  Mathewson,  director. 
Industrial  Education  Department,  Dickinson 
High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

District  3.  Stanley  A.  Zweibel,  director 
vocational  education,  public  schools,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

District  4.  James  A.  Pratt,  director  of  shops, 
Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades, 
Williamson,  Pa. 

District  5.  Dean  P.  B.  Woodworth,  Lewis 
Institute,   Chicago. 

District  6.  Robert  W.  Selvidge,  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

District  7.  Dean  A.  A.  Potter,  engineering 
department,  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

District  8.  H.  C.  Givens,  director  industrial 
education.  State  Manual  Training  Normal 
School,  Pittsburg,   Kans. 

District  9.  Frank  H.  Shepherd,  Oregon  Ag- 
ricultural  College,   Corvallis,   Ore. 

District  10.  James  A.  Addicott,  principal, 
Polytechnic  High  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
been  asked   to  co-operate  in  the  organ Iza- 
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tion  of  an  Editorial  Division  for  the  pre- 
paration of  teachers'  manuals  and  outlines 
of  courses  of  instruction,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  detailed  to  the  War  Department  the 
Bureau's  specialist  in  industrial  education, 
W.  T.  Bawden. 

HEARINGS   ON   BILLS   FOR  EDUCATION 
OF  DISABLED  SOLDIERS 

DURING  the  first  week  in  May  joint 
hearings  on  bills  providing  for  vo- 
cational education  of  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  held  by  the  education  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. No  opposition  to  the  measures 
developed  at  the  hearings,  and  at  their 
conclusion  Senator  Smith  and  Representa- 
tive Sears  are  reported  to  have  said  that 
they  would  seek  to  report  the  bills  at  an 
early  date. 

The  bills  provide  that  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  shall  be 
the  agency  for  administering  the  educa- 
tional features  of  the  plan.  The  soldier 
would  remain  under  military  discipline, 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Surgeon- 
General,  until  the  completion  of  the  neces- 
sary medical  and  surgical  treatment.  After 
discharge  from  the  service  the  man  would 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Board 
until  returned  to  civil  life  prepared  to 
earn  his  living  in  some  occupation.  The 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Board  would 
also  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  plan- 
ning and  conducting  educational  activities 
for  the  men  while  still  in  the  hospitals. 

The  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  is  urging  an  amendment  to 
these  bills  providing  vocational  education 
for  the  maimed  victims  of  industrial  acci- 


dents. It  is  maintained  by  the  Association 
that  there  are  more  than  100,000  indus- 
trial cripples  in  the  country  today,  who 
could  be  wholly  or  partially  restored  to 
skilled  trades.  Enlarged  application  of  the 
machinery  provided  for  in  these  bills  would 
meet  this  great  need,  the  arrangements  to 
be  shared  proportionately  between  the 
Federal  government  and  the  states.  Pas- 
sage of  the  bills  thus  amended,  it  is 
claimed,  would  increase  the  supply  of 
highly  essential  skilled  workers,  and  bring 
new  hope  to  the  convalescent. 

DAYLIGHT  SAVING 

NOW  that  the  whole  country  has 
become  adjusted  to  the  change  in 
clock-time  by  which  our  da^-s  are  ap- 
parently made  longer,  and  no  hardship  or 
inconvenience  has  befallen  any  one,  we 
look  back  with  good-natured  amazement 
at  the  excitement  into  which  some  people 
allowed  themselves  to  be  worked  during 
the  period  of  preliminary  discussion.  The 
following  communication  from  a  working 
girl,  signed  "Disgusted,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  News  Leader, 
March  19th,  is  a  gem: 

I  would  like  to  know  who's  the  people  that 
is  trying  to  get  above  God.  What  will  people 
try  to  do  next?  Who  do  they  think  that  is 
going  to  work  at  6  o'clock  in  the  mornings? 
I  am  a  working  girl  myself,  and  I  think  that 
a  strike  will  break  that  up.  We  working  girls 
are  going  to  decide  that  later.  I  have  heard  of 
things  before,  but  that's  got  me.  We  refuse  to 
take  that  up.  I  thought  God  was  above  all, 
but  someone  is  trying  to  get  above  Him. 

Will  the  time  ever  come  when  it  will 
be  possible  by  the  processes  of  education  to 
enable  the  people  to  think  themselves  thru 
a  hypothetical  situation  of  this  kind  with- 
out needless  alarm  and  uncertainty? 


"Noah   was   6oo   years   old   before   he   learned 
to  build  the  arh.     Don't  loose  your  grip." 


OPEN  QUESTIONS 


'There    is    more   to    be   said   on    tliis   subject." 


VERTICAL   OR   SLANTING  LETTERS 
My  Dear  Editor: 

In  answer  to  yours  in  the  February  number, 
"Are  these  propositions  sound?"  referring  to 
the  article,  'Vertical  or  Slanting  Letters,"  by 
T.  T.  L.,  Palm  Beach,  Florida: — 

I  agree  with  the  writer  that,  "inclined  let- 
ters are  most  common  in  machine  drafting  and 
vertical  letters  almost  universally  used  in 
architectural  drafting."  It  is  generally  left 
to  the  individual  architectural  draftsman  to 
use  the  style  of  lettering  he  is  most  proficient 
in,  whereas  the  chief  draftsman  almost  inva- 
riably decides  whether  vertical  or  inclined 
lettering  is  to  be  used  in  the  mechanical  draft- 
ing room.  The  draftsman  must  letter  according 
to  the  standards  of  that  particular  drafting 
room. 

In  our  school,  with  the  students  who  take 
drafting  as  a  trade,  which  is  mechanical,  ver- 
tical lettering  was  adopted  this  year;  while 
with  the  students  in  the  other  trades,  receiv- 
ing their  related  trade  drawing  in  a  different 
room,  inclined  lettering  is  used  entirely. 

Mr.  T.  T.  L.  claims  that  it  is  as  easy  to 
pass  from  vertical  to  the  inclined  as  from  the 
inclined  to  the  vertical.  I  do  not  agree  with 
him  on  this  point  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  pass  from  the  inclined  to  the 
vertical  than  from  the  vertical  to  the  inclined. 
That  is  the  reason  we  adopted  vertical  letter- 
ing in  our  drafting  room  this  year,  believing 
that  we  should  train  our  students  who  expect 
to  become  draftsmen,  in  the  most  difficult, 
which  is  vertical  lettering. 

From  the  point  of  appearance,  one  is  just  as 
good  as  the  other,  this  being  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual taste. 

If  we  consider  lettering  from  the  viewpoint 
of  speed,  which  we  must  instill  into  the  stu- 
dents, inclined  lettering  is  the  style  that  should 
be  used.  A  student  can  letter  more  rapidly 
and  neatly  using  the  inclined  rather  than  the 
vertical  letter.  Should  the  stroke  of  the  ver- 
tical letter  be  out  of  line  in  the  slightest  degree, 
it  is  immediately  noticed,  the  resulting  appear- 
ance being  poor;  while  it  is  not  so  noticeable 
when  a  slight  variation  is  made  on  the  stroke 
of  the  inclined  letter. 

When  I  commenced,  and  during  my  gram- 
mar-school education,  vertical  writing  had  just 
been    introduced    and    used,    but    todav    these 


same  schools  have  gone  back  to  inclined  writ- 
ing, as  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  it 
is  very  much  easier  for  a  child  to  write  neater 
and  speedier,  using  the  inclined  rather  than 
vertical  writing.  This  applies  to  lettering 
also. 

Robert  W.  Selvidge's  article  on  "Speed,"  in 
the  February  number  of  your  magazine  clearly 
states  that,  "it  is  just  as  easy  to  develop  the 
habit  of  performing  the  operation  speedily  as 
slowly,"  and,  "psychologists  agree  that  the  more 
rapid  workers  are  the  more  accurate." 

In  order  to  attain  speed  in  this  era  of  "rush," 
one  step  in  that  direction  is  inclined  lettering. 

G.  Adolph  Johnson, 
Instructor    In    Related    Trade    Drawing,    Boys' 
Trade  School,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

SELECTION    AND    CARE    OF    DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS 

The  care  of  instruments  is  a  very  important 
matter  in  the  training  of  a  draftsman.  First, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  points,  pens 
and  joints  are  the  most  important  parts.  Under 
no  consideration  should  the  points  of  the  divi- 
ders or  nibs  of  the  pen,  be  jabbed  into  the 
board.  Nor  should  the  thumbscrews  be  worked 
needlessly  back  and  forth  on  the  thread. 

All  tools  should  be  perfectly  dry  before 
placing  them  away.  Perspiration  from  the 
hands  will  tarnish  them  in  a  short  time.  They 
may  be  cleaned  by  applying  a  soft  rag  or 
chamois.  Occasionally  a  slightly  oiled  rag, 
may  be  used  to  clean  them  off.  Care  should 
always  be  exercised  In  not  placing  too  much 
oil  on,  as  It  will  soil  the  hands,  thereby  causing 
the  paper  to  become  spotted. 

All  tools  should  be  placed  in  some  kind  of 
a  case.  By  so  doing  they  may  be  kept  clean, 
and  their  absence  is  more  readily  noticed. 
Often  cases  are  merely  a  soft  piece  of  leather 
with  or  without  pockets  in  which  the  instru- 
ments are  loosely  rolled.  With  good  care  the 
qualities  of  well-made  Instruments  will  last. 
After  their  long  use,  one  may  be  so  familiar 
with  the  movement  of  every  part,  that  they 
are  adjusted  Instinctively. 

The  best  instruments  are  made  with  hard- 
rolled  German  silver  body,  steel  threads  and 
joints,  and  with  tempered  steel  springs  and 
joints.  Good  instruments  are  never  nickel 
plated,    nor    have    they    cast    or    coined    metal 
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body  with  iron  points  and  joints.  They  are 
light  in  weight,  convenient  to  handle  and 
have  delicate  adjustments.  All  parts  should 
have  an  equal  fine-grain  surface  without  a 
burnished    gloss 

Poorer  grades  of  instruments  are  often 
clumsy  in  design,  heavy,  with  joints  and  move- 
ments not  uniform.  And  as  often  they  are  small, 
light,  and  with  joints  that  are  easily  twisted 
out  of  shape.  The  joints  will  not  stand  the 
wear  usually  given  a  set  in  actual  practice, 
because  of  the  softness  of  the  metal.  The  nibs 
on  the  pens  are  a  hindrance  to  good  work- 
manship. 
South  Haven,  Mich.  — Earl  R.  Gilbert. 

THE  CHECK  SYSTEM  OF  LETTING  OUT 

TOOLS. 
Mr.  Editor: 

The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  read  Mr. 
Schneider's  article  as  to  the  best  method  of 
keeping  tools  in  the  high  school  shops.  The 
writer  has  had  considerable  experience  along 
this  line,  and  in  reference  to  the  check  system 
which  Mr.  Schneider  advocates  as  being  the 
best,  the  writer  has  the  following  suggestions 
to  offer. 
L     Confusion — 

There  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion  and  delay  in  getting  checks  and 
tools.  This  confusion  occurs  at  three  different 
intervals;  before  session,  during  session  and 
at  conclusion  of  session. 
2      Time  Consumer — 

Boys  are  being  robbed  of  their  time.  Teaches 
them  to  walk  instead  of  working.  Walking  is 
apt  to  be  overdone. 

3.  Space   Consumer — 

Cabinet  and  wall  racks  and  tool  racks  oc- 
cupy valuable  working  space.  Creates  an  un- 
tidy appearance.  Space  is  a  valuable  asset  in 
a  shop. 

4.  Checks — 

Means   an   extra  care   and   expense. 

5.  Care  of  tools — • 

Tools  are  apt  to  be  dropped  in  handling 
Too  many  unnecessary  tools  are  apt  to  be 
taken.  No  individual  pride  is  taken  in  their 
care  and  tools  are  apt  to  be  thrown  promis- 
cuously upon  the  bench  thereby  giving  the 
benches  an  untidy  appearance  unless  a  bench 
rack  or  some  other  exterior  bench  idea  is  pro- 
vided to  hold  the  tools  during  working  hours. 

The    writer    believes    it    is    good    practice    to 


charge  a  fee  of  5  or  10  cents,  payable  monthly, 
termly  or  yearly  as  the  individual  case  de- 
mands.    This  fee  may  be  called  tool  insurance. 

The  old  method  of  fastening  the  tool  rack 
to  the  bench  and  giving  proper  housing  for  the 
most  frequent  used  tools  is  the  best  method 
which  the  writer  has  tried.  In  this  method 
the  boys  have  an  individual  pride  in  keeping 
their  tools  in  excellent  condition.  This  is  the 
method  generally  used  in  commercial  shops. 
The   tools    are    always   handy  to   the   workman. 

After  the  teacher  has  become  accustomed  to 
the  arrangement  of  tools  on  the  benches  it 
takes  little  time  and  effort  to  detect  any  missing 
ones.  This  can  be  done  by  glancing  over  each 
bench  before   dismissal  of  the  class. 

— W.  A.  C. 

A  KNITTING  NEEDLE  PROBLEM 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of 
the  making  of  knitting  needles  in  the  past 
few  months.  We  have  made  about  two 
hundred  pairs.  We  think  we  have  a  very  sat- 
isfactory scheme,  and  we  are  willing  to  pass 
it  on  for  the  use  of  others. 

We  bought  the  ordinary  fg"  dowel  rods,  cut 
them  to  desired  lengths,  pointed  them  on  a 
pencil  sharpener,  and  in  place  of  using  an  up- 
holstery tack  on  one  end,  we  made  balls  or 
knobs  of  wood  and  put  them  on,  making  a 
very  satisfactory  finish. 

In  making  the  balls,  we  first  turned  up  an 
ordinary  cylinder  of  maple  about  Y2"  in  diam- 
eter. Then  we  cut  these  in  2"  or  3"  lengths 
and  took  a  chuck  from  the  drill  press  In  the 
machine  shop,  which  would  fit  into  the  spindle 
of  our  turning  lathe  and  would  take  In  these 
small  pieces.  Next  we  took  an  ordinary  ^" 
gouge  and  ground  it  with  a  U-shaped  cutting 
edge.  Then  by  ont  operation  a  round  ball 
could  be  turned.  Before  cutting  the  ball  off 
from  the  stock  another  chuck  containing  a  i^g" 
drill  had  been  inserted  In  the  tailstock  and  a 
hole  was  bored  the  required  depth  in  the  ball. 
The  ball  was  then  cut  off  and  placed  on  the 
needle  with  a  drop  of  glue.  Finally  the  entire 
needle  was  sanded,  and  when  completed,  the 
needle  had  the  appearance  of  a  real  workman- 
like product. 

After  a  little  practice  the  boys  became  quite 
skillful  in  turning  up  the  balls.  One  of  our 
boys  would  average  about  two  per  minute. 

O.  M.  Merriam, 
Supervisor  of  Manual  Arts,  Whiting,  Indiana. 
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Albert  F.  Si 

BUILDING  THE  SHOP 
HE  New  Mexico  Normal  I'niversity, 
Las  \egas,  N.  NL,  needed  a  shop,  while 
the  teacher  and  woodworkiiifi  class  wanted  a 
practical  job.  As  a  result  the  building  shown 
was  designed,  erected,  wired  for  light  and 
power,  and  machines  set  in  place  by  the  stu- 
dents. The  building  measures  40'  x  80'  with  a 
10'   side    wall,   and   has   a    self-supporting    roof 


EPERT,  Eilitor. 

designeti  in  the  department.  The  machines 
are  set  in  concrete  foundations  which  in  turn 
rest  upon  solid  rock  three  or  four  feet  below 
the  floor.  The  job  was  effectively  handled  by 
dividing  the  class  into  groups.  Each  group 
elected  its  own  foreman.  Four  or  five  of 
th.ese  foremen  were  given  detailed  information 
in  procedure  who  in  turn  instructed  their  gang. 
Clyde   D.  WillL'Wis,  Director  Manual  Ar:s, 


THE  SHOP. 


TURNING  END  OF  THE  SHOP. 
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MACHINERY    END    OF    THE    SHOP. 
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CLOTHES-PIN  HOLDER 


TIE  DISPLAY  RACK 


This  project   was  made   in   quantity  lots  for 
the    use    of    merchants    handling    gentlemen's 
wearing  apparel. 
Cleveland,  O.  — Edward  Hilgren. 


TROPHY     shield 


This  project  was  made  and  designed  under 
the  direction  of  T.  M.  Conrey,  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex.,  for  presentation  to  the  winning  team  of 
the  District  Track  Meet. 


Clothes    Pin    Holder 

This  makes  a  problem  which  will  be  of 
service  to  the  housewife.  Basswood  or  pine 
should  be  used.  Care  should  be  taken  in  nail- 
ing the  pieces  together  that  the  wider  pieces 
are  not  split.  When  the  pieces  are  assembled, 
apply  two  coats  of  shellac  and  the  holder  is 
ready  for  use. 


SEWING    CABINET 

An  interesting  modification  of  the  octagonal 
taboret  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing. The  top  is  hinged  to  one  side  (^"  in 
thickness)  to  get  at  the  tray  holding  sewing 
materials.  The  height  may  be  varied  to  suit 
individual  needs.  The  top  may  be  decorated 
with  an  inlay.  This  project  involves  skilful 
tool  use  in  its  construction  and  affords  a  test 
of  the  ability  of  the  workman  such  as  is  not 
evident  in  many  of  the  more  common  projects. 
Bowling  Green,  O.  — H.  E.  MURLIN. 
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War  Time  Occupations,  by  Florence  O.  Bean, 
Boston  Public  Schools.  Sold  by  J.  L.  Hammett 
Company,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Size, 
7  X  5  in.;  42  pages,  paper  covers,  price,  25  cts. 

This  little  book  presents  a  collection  of 
grade-school,  problems  in  paper  and  cardboard 
-which  are  especially  interesting  on  account  of 
the  war.  They  would  be  good  problems  at 
any  time,  but  they  are  especially  good  now 
because  each  one  has  a  use  connected  more  or 
less  directly  with  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  collection  is  an  answer  to  the  children's 
question,  "What  can  we  do  to  help?" 

Elementary  Machine  Shop  Practice,  by  T.  J. 
Palmateer,  instructor  in  machine-shop  work  at 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford 
Unwersity,  Calif.,  1918.  Size,  8^  x  554  i"-, 
57  pages;   paper  covers,  price,   75  cts. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  textbook  for  beginners  in 
machine-shop  practice.  "The  main  object," 
says  the  author,  "is  to  bring  a  student  with  no 
previous  shop  experience  to  the  point  where  he 
is  able  to  do  some  real  work."  It  treats  of 
vise,  shaper,  drill  press  and  milling-machine 
work.  Last  year  the  author  issued  a  similar 
pamphlet  on  "Elementary  Lathe  Work."  Both 
are  clear,   simple,  direct,  to  the  point. 

Rural  Manual  Training,  by  E.  A.  HolHngs- 
worth,  superintendent  of  schools,  Doty,  Wash- 
ington. Normal  Publishing  Co.,  Centralia, 
Washington,  1918.  Size,  8  x  5!4  in.,  93  pages; 
paper  covers,  price,  $1.25. 

This  is  not  so  much  a  book  as  it  is  a  conver- 
sation— a  story  by  an  enthusiast  who  tells  vou 
how  he  tried  to  answer  such  questions  as, 
■"How  can  I  begin  manual  training  without 
funds?  How  may  I  overcome  the  serious  oppo- 
sition of  my  district?  Have  my  patrons  the 
right  to  demand  manual  training  when  I  have 
so  many  grades  and  pupils?  What  can  I  ac- 
complish in  one  small,  crowded  room?  Is  it 
possible  to  offer  manual  training  without  bench 
«quipment?" 

The  two  half-tone  illustrations  in  the  book 
are  the  best  answer  to  these  questions,  tho  not 
the  only  ones  he  gives.  Several  drawings  of 
problems  are  shown. 

Projects  in  JVoodivork  and  Furniture  Making, 
by  Freeman  G.  Chute,  State  Normal  School, 
Bellingham,  Washington.  Size,  8^4  x  11  in. 
oblong;   60  blueprint  plates;   price,  $3.50. 


This  is  a  good  collection  of  blueprints  of 
manual-training  problems.  They  are  well  se- 
lected, (some  of  them  probably  original)  well 
arranged,  and  well  drawn.  They  cover  the 
whole  range  of  woodwork  from  the  coping 
saw  "bear"  to  a  dining-room  table  with  exten- 
sion top.  One  of  them  gives  a  new  treatment 
of  designs  of  mouldings  and  handles  for  serv- 
ing trays.  Another  is  a  sheet  of  one-piece 
projects  that  would  be  especially  suggestive  to 
an  instructor  who  is  teaching  the  first  use  of 
the  plane. 

How  to  Read  Draivings,  by  Vincent  C.  Getty. 
Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, 1912.  Size,  91/2  X  6^4  in.,  64  pages; 
price,  $1.00. 

As  its  name  would  suggest,  this  book  was 
written  to  help  workmen  in  their  efforts  to  learn 
to  read  working  drawings.  It  considers  the 
views,  structural  steel  shapes,  bolts,  nuts,  rivets, 
drawings  of  structural  details,  and  it  ends 
with   architectural   sections   and   elevations. 

English  and  Engineering,  by  Frank  Ayde- 
lotte,  professor  of  English  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  New  York,  1917.  Size,  7^4  x  5  in.,  390 
pages;  price,  $1.50  net. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  reading 
material  for  technical  students  which  will 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  helping  them  to 
express  themselves  better  in  writing  and  speak 
ing  and  of  broadening  their  outlook  on  life. 
It  contains  well-selected  writings  from  the 
best  writers  on  the  "engineering  profession, 
engineering  education,  pure  science  and  ap- 
plied, science  and  literature,  literature  and  life, 
and  writing  and  thinking." 

The  collection  is  not  only  valuable  for  stu- 
dents, but  also  for  teachers  who  like  choice 
reading. 

H01V  the  Present  Came  from  the  Past,  Book 
II.  The  Roots  in  Oriental  Life.  By  Margaret 
E.  Wells,  Primary  Supervisor,  State  Normal 
School,  Warrensburg,  Mo.  Published  by  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  1917;  5V2  x  7y2 
in-;   274  pages;   illustrated. 

The  contribution  of  oriental  countries  to 
present-day  civilization  is  clearly  traced  in 
this  volume,  the  nations  playing  the  most  im- 
portant part  being  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians, 
Asyrians,    Persians,    Hebrews    and    Phoenicians. 
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It   is   intended    as   a   supplementary    reader   for 
the  elementary  schools 

RECEIVED 

Promoting  Self  Improvement  in  Trade  Teach- 
ers. A  small  pamphlet  issued  and  distributed 
by  D.  J.  MacDonald,  associate  professor  of 
vocational  education,  Indiana  University.  This 
booklet  is  a  result  of  his  experience  in  super- 
vising the  work  of  trade  teachers.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald's  address  is  117  Merchants'  Bank  Bldg , 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Camp  Liberty,  a  farm  cadet  experiment. 
Bulletin  No.  7,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Experiments,  16  W.  8th  St.,  New  York 
Cit}'.     Price,  10  cents. 

The  Use  of  Farm  Labor  During  the  Jf'ar, 
by  W.  F.  Handschin  and  J.  B.  Andrews.  Ex- 
tension circular  No.  20,  issued  by  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Emergency  A gricultural  Classes,  Bulletin  A, 
Series  I,  issued  by  the  Indiana  State  Council 
of  Defense  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  United  States  Boys' 
Working  Reserve.  Copies  can  be  obtained 
from  State  Council  of  Defense,  State  House, 
Indianapolis,   Indiana. 

Organization  and  Training  of  the  Labor 
Supply  in  the  Schools.  A  bulletin  issued  by 
C.  P.  Cary,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,   Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Vocational  Education — Minimum  require- 
ments and  general  regulations  for  all-day, 
part-time,  and  evening  schools  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of   Education,   Augusta,    Maine. 

Plans  for  Organization  and  Administration 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Published  by  J.  A. 
Churchill,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion,  Oregon. 

Plans  Concerning  the  Wisconsin  System  of 
Vocational  Training.  Presented  to  the  Federal 
Board  of  Vocational  Education.  Published  by 
the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

An  Educational  Survey  of  Janesville,  Wis- 
consin. Issued  by  C.  P.  Cary,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
This  includes  a  chapter  entitled,  "The  Problem 
of  Industrial  Education." 

Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Occu- 


pational Therapy.     Published  by  the  Society  at 
Towson,  Maryland. 

Emergency  War  Training  for  Gas-Engine, 
Motor-Car  and  Motorcycle  Repair  Men,  Bulle- 
tin No.  10,  issued  by  the  Federal  Board  of 
Vocational    Education,   Washington,   D.   C. 

A  gricultural  Education — Organization  and 
Administration.  Bulletin  No.  13,  issued  by  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Machine  Industry  and  Community  Life.  This 
is  one  of  the  valuable  "Community  Leaflets" 
edited  by  Professor  Charles  H.  Judd  and  Leon 
C.  Marshall  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  This  series  of  leaflets  deserves  wide 
reading  in  the  schools. 

Government  Policies  Involving  the  Schools 
in  War  Time.  A  pamphlet  signed  by  tht 
United  States  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Chairman  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Joint  Report  of  the  Furniture  Designers' 
Committee  of  the  Furniture  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and 
a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  consider  the  work  done  in  manua) 
training  in  the  public  schools.  Printed  by  the 
Board  of  Education,   Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1917. 
Volume  I  and  11.  This  report  contains  a  chap- 
ter on  education  and  the  war,  and  another 
chapter  on  educational  surveys. 

Style  Book  and  General  Information,  by 
Albert  E.  Davis.  Published  by  Jones  &  Kroe- 
ger  Company,  Winona,  Minnesota.  This  pam- 
phlet is  the  third  edition  of  a  46-page  work 
that  is  very  useful  for  printers,  proof  readers, 
authors,  stenographers,  and  business  men.  It 
may  be  used  also  as   a  textbook. 

Beginning  and  Developing  a  Rural  School. 
by  Amanda  Stoltzfus.  Bulletin  No.  1729,  Uni- 
versity of   Texas,   Austin,   Texas. 

Vocational  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools— 
What  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  are  doing  to  pre- 
pare them.  By  Chester  D.  Jarvis,  specialist 
in  Agricultural  Education,  United  States  Bu- 
reau  of   Education,  Washington,   D.   C. 

Statement  of  Policies.  Bulletin  No.  1,  issued 
by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, Washington,   D.   C. 
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IT  IS  the  crises  of  life  that  reveal  strength 
and  weakness,  and  this  is  just  as  true  in 
national  life  as  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  It 
may  be  that  there  are  still  some  who  are  not 
friendly  to  industrial  training  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  curriculum ;  if  so,  the  schools  will 
surely  justify  this  form  of  education  before  the 
war  is  over.  When  students  going  out  from 
school  step  in  and  take  the  places  of  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  workers  to  tlie  extent  that  the  vari- 
ous industries  continue  without  serious  handicap, 
the  value  of  industrial  training  as  a  part  of  the 
school  curriculum   is  proven. 

The  schools  are  awake  to  the  needs  in  our 
present  national  crisis  and  a  concerted  move- 
ment is  being  made  thruout  the  country  to  em- 
phasize all  kinds  of  industrial  training  as  never 
before.  The  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  distributed  widely  "An  Educational 
Program  for  the  War,''  which  urges  certain  defi- 
nite lines  of  effort  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and 
even  for  the  reconstruction  period  that  will  fol- 
low. 

Conspicuous  examples  of  ready  response  are 
seen  in  the  continuation  and  trade  schools.  A 
short  time  ago  a  large  machine  shop  in  South 
Boston  lost  twenty  of  its  employes  as  a  result  of 
President  Wilson's  call  to  the  colors.  The  sup- 
erintendent of  the  shop  communicated  with  the 
continuation  school,  and  in  a  few  hours  every 
idle  machine  was  working  again.  And  the  en- 
couraging feature  of  this  instance  is  the  report 
that  the  boys  obtained  from  the  continuation 
school  have  made  good  and  will  be  retained  by 
the   superintendent   of   the   machine   shop. 

When  one  realizes  that  the  present  war  is  a 
war  of  machines  instead  of  men,  he  will  appre- 
ciate how  necessary  to  raise  up  workers  skilled 
in  the  manufacture  of  machines. 

BOSTON  ACTIVITIES 

The  May  meeting  of  the  Boston  Manual 
Training  Club  was  opened  with  remarks  by  the 
president  on  the  recent  death  of  one  of  the  Club's 
most  prominent  members,  Alexander  Miller.  Mr. 
Emerson  was  followed  by  Mr.  Brodhead,  who, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  at  a 
previous  meeting,  read  the  following  memorial, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Club: 

"Mr.  Miller  was  an  example  of  what  is  often 

{Continued  on 
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thought  to  be  a  new  idea,  a  teacher  taken  from 
the  shop.  Born  and  educated  in  Scotland,  he 
came  to  Boston  as  a  young  man  and  was  em- 
ployed in  a  large  woodworking  establishment. 
Realizing  the  need  for  a  better  education,  he 
attended  both  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art 
School  and  the  Sloyd  Training  School  of  Bos- 
ton, and  was  graduated  from  the  former.  He 
reflected  great  credit  on  both  these  schools. 
Beginning  his  teaching  career  as  a  teacher  of 
manual  training  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Boston,  in  Charlestown,  East  Boston,  and  West 
Roxbury,  and  in  the  Brighton  High  School, 
he  was  also-  teacher  and  later,  for  many  years, 
principal  of  the  East  Boston  Evening  Drawing 
School.  He  studied  for  two  years  copper  de- 
signing and  jewelry  in  the  Rhode  Island 
School    of   Design. 

"His  human  interest  in  boys  was  evidenced 
by  his  yearly  regattas  on  the  frog  pond  on 
Boston  Common,  when  the  small  yachts  result- 
ing from  his  instruction  competed  for  modest 
prizes  in  the  presence  of  their  enthusiastic 
builders. 

"From  the  Boston  Service,  he  was  called  to 
the  Brookline  (Massachusetts)  High  School 
where  he  worthily  conducted  classes  in  Me- 
chanical Drawing  and  Art  Metal  Work  until 
he  was  incapacitated  by  the  illness  which  re- 
sulted in  his  death,  while  still  in  his  prime. 

"His  home  life  was  ideal,  and  he  leaves  a 
heartbroken  wife  to  whom  he  was  everything. 
His  home,  with  its  dignified  furnishings,  flow- 
ers, and  fine  pictures  reflected  the  artist,  and 
his  summers  were  spent  in  communion  with 
nature  on  the  shores  of  Buzzards  Bay.  He 
was  connected  for  two  summers  with  Wiscon- 
sin University,  and  spent  his  last  summer  in 
an  art  colony  in  the  Berkshires. 

"Mr.  Miller  was  one  of  the  seven  charter 
members  of  the  Boston  Manual  Training  Club, 
founded  in  1898,  and  was  its  second  president, 
serving  it  also  in  the  same  capacity  during 
the  season  of   1915-1916. 

"A  quiet,  unobtrusive  man,  of  clean  life  and 
substantial  attainments,  he  is  deeply  mourned 
by  his  friends  and  associates,  and  will  be  re- 
membered with  fond  appreciation  by  all  who 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  come  under  his 
instruction." 
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FIELD  NOTES— (Coritinued  from  p.  V.) 
James  C.  Clarke,  another  charter  member,  told       Aspinwall  and  Lincoln,   Civil  Engineers,   Denni 


of  the  early   life  of   Mr.   Miller,   and   of  his  in- 
spirational influence  on  all   wlio  knew  liim. 

The  business  part  of  the  meeting  resulted  in 
the  election  of  the  following  oflicers  for  the  com- 
ing vear: 


son  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  Company,  and  United  Shoe  Machinery 
are  examples.  Tlie  bojs  are  paired  as  "alter- 
nates," the  two  boys  of  a  pair  exchanging  places 
in  shop  and  school  at  the  end  of  each  two-week 


President,  Edward  C.  Emerson ;  vice-president,       period.     The  co-operating  firms  generally  agree. 


George  M.  Morris;  secretary,  Andrew  J.  Leahy; 
treasurer,  George  F.  Hatch;  librarian,  James 
C.  Clarke. 

With  tlie  exception  of  the  librarian  the  above 
are  reelections  of  the  officers  of  the  past  year. 

H.   W.    Geromanos,    dean   of   the    Co-operative 


where  practicable,  to  give  the  boys  experience 
in  all  the  diflFerent  departments  of  their  estab- 
lishments during  the  boys'  periods  of  practical 
work.  This  insures  a  tlioro  and  progressive 
course  of  training  under  industrial  conditions. 
The  pay  to  the  student  is  on  the  basis  of  ten 


Engineering   School   in   the   Northeastern   College  cents   per   hour   the   first  year,    twelve   cents    per 

of   the   Boston    Young   Men's    Christian    Associa-  hour   the   second,    fourteen    cents     per    hour     the 

tion,   was   the    speaker    of    the    afternoon.     Mr.  third,    and    sixteen   cents     per     hour     during     tlie 

Geromanos    briefly    described     the     Northeastern  fourth  year.     As  tuition   is  only  $125    a   year,    a 

College    as    including   the    Evening   Law    School,  boy's  earnings    at  the   minimum    give    a   balance 

the    School   of    Commerce    and    Finance,   the    Co-  for   incidentals   which  makes  the   school   particu- 


operative  Engineering  School,  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts. 

He  then  spoke  on  the  Co-operative  Engineering 
School  in  detail. 

This  school  offers  to   the  student  the  opportu- 


larly     attractive     to     serious     boys    of    moderate 
means. 

The  four  years  of  school  work  are  recognized 
as  about  equivalent  to  the  first  two  years  in  the 
Massachusetts    Institute    of    Technology,    in    the 


NEW  APPOINTMENTS. 


nity  to  learn  life  in  a  commercial  plant,  and  thus       ^^""^  courses.     It  is  thus  possible  for  a  bright  stu- 
gain  experience  in   getting  along  with  men.     In       *^^"'  ^°  ^et  his  degree  from  Technology  in  two 
this  way  the  boy  can  tell  at  an  early  date  wheth-       >'^^''^    ^^^^^    graduating    from    the    Co-operative 
er  he   is  fitted   for  the   work   he   has   undertaken       Engineering  School. 
and  at  the  same  time  "earn  while  he   learns."  — George   M.    Morris, 

The  school   has  been   in  operation  eight  years,       J"'y>  1917. 
during  which    time     there     has     been     a     steady 
growth    and    an    increasing   interest  on    the    part 
of    the     manufacturing     and     engineering    firms 
which     have     given     the     sudents     emplovment.  In   the   hope   of  blocking  strikes,   quarrels    and 

While  at  first  there  was  some  difficulty  in  plac-  labor  troubles  of  every  kind  in  the  country's  most 
ing  bo\'s,  the  reputation  of  the  school  is  now  such  vital  industries,  Meyer  Bloomfield  has  been  ap- 
that  co-operating  firms  would  take  more  boys  pointed  employment  manager  on  government 
than  the  school  has  to  offer.  There  are  now  161  work  at  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Yards, 
boys  taking  the  co-operative  course.  Quincy,  Mass.     Mr.  Bloomfield   is  a  graduate  of 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  seventeen  Harvard,  has  been  identified  for  a  number  of 
years  of  age,  a  high  school  diploma,  the  success-  years  with  settlement  work,  is  a  close  student  of 
ful  passing  of  an  entrance  examination  in  ele-  social,  industrial  and  educational  problems,  and 
mentary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  English,  and, 
in  case  where  the  student's  record  is  in  question, 
elementary  physics. 

The  courses  offered  are  civil,  mechanical,  elec- 


has  been  the  head  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  in  Bos- 
ton   since    its   organization. 

E.  L.   Bowman,   formerly  supervisor  of   indus- 


trical,   and  chemical   engineering,   each  requiring  trial  education  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  has 

four   years   to   complete.      Each    boy    spends    two  resigned  to  become  director  of  vocational  educa- 

weeks   in    the   school,    then    two   weeks   with   one  tion   in   the  cit>'  of  Erie,  Pa.     In  organizing  his 

of  the  twent\'-seven  co-operating  firms  of  which  work  for  the  coming  year,  Mr.  Bowman  plans  to 

{Continued  on  p.   VIII.) 
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They  are  made  especially  for 
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FIELD  NOTES— (Co//////// a/  from  p.  11.) 


begin  prevocational  work  in  printing,  electricity, 
sheet  metal  and  bench  work  in  metal,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  woodworking  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing which  has  been  given  in  the  past.  This 
work  will  be  preliminary  to  vocational  courses  in 
the  high  school.  The  work  in  household  arts 
will  be  reorganized  and  more  time  will  be  de- 
voted  to  both   manual   arts   and    domestic   arts. 

E.  W.  Boshart,  formerly  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed principal  of  the  West  Technical  High  School, 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  For  three  years  Mr.  Boshart 
was  in  charge  of  the  railroad  shop  classes  at 
Gary,  Indiana,  and  for  four  years  was  director 
of  industrial  arts  in  the  public  schools  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Professor  Arthur  F.  Payne,  formerly  of  Brad- 
ley   Polytechnic    Institute,     Peoria,     Illinois,     has 


Springfield,  Mass.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  in- 
structor of  related  work  and  supervisor  of  agri- 
culture at  the  State  Normal  School,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Leon  H.  Baxter,  who  for  the  past  three  years 
has  had  charge  of  the  industrial  training  and 
mechanical  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  has  been  chosen  head  of  the  me- 
chanical drafting  department  of  the  English 
High  School,  Lynn,  Mass.  Mr.  Baxter  is  a  na- 
tive of  Lynn  and  a  graduate  of  the  school  at 
which  he  is  to  teach 

Among  the  important  changes  in  the  field  of 
educational  administration  and  organization  the 
following  will   be  of  special  interest: 

Dr.  Frank  E.  Spaulding  has  left  Minneapolis 
and  this  month  begins  his  work  as  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  at  a  sala- 


been   elected   director  of  vocational    education    in       ry  of  $12,000.     He  is  said  to  be  the  highest  paid 


Johnstown,  Pa.  This  is  a  newly  created  position, 
made  possible  under  the  system  of  state  aid  for 
industrial   education. 

S.  A.  Blackburn,  author  of  Problems  in  Farm 
Woodivork,  has  been  elected  to  take  charge  of 
the  manual  training  department  at  the  North 
Texas  State  Normal  College  at  Denton.  Mr. 
Blackburn  has  just  completed  his  work  for  a 
bachelor's  degree  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
L'niversity.  Several  years  ago  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  two-year  course  at  Normal  and 
later  from  the  two-year  teachers'  course  at  Brad- 
ley Polytechnic  Institute.  He  has  taught  in  Illi- 
nois, Minnesota  and  Texas.  During  the  past 
few  weeks  he  has  been  engaged  in  revising  the 
manual  arts  section  of  the  Illinois  state  course 
of  study  for  public  schools.  It  was  a  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Blackburn's  ability  and  educational 
standing  that  he  should  have  been  selected  for 
this  important  work  by  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Course  of  Study  Committee,  Dr.  L.  C.  Lord, 
president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Charles- 
ton. 

M.  Norcross  Stratton,  for  the  past  four  jears 
instructor  of  related  work  and  practical  arts  in 
the     Chestnut     Street     Junior     High     School     of 


public  school  superintendent  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  \V.  C.  Bagley  leaves  the  LIniversity  of 
Illinois  and  his  host  of  friends  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  goes  to  Columbia  Uinversity  to  or- 
ganize a  department  for  the  training  of  experts 
in   normal   school  education. 

Dr.  Edward  O.  Sisson,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  State  of  Idaho,  becomes  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Montana. 

PATRIOTIC    SERVICE. 

Free  courses  for  marine  engineers  and  navi- 
gators have  been  started  at  Case  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Tulane 
University  and  the   L'niversity  of  Washington. 

Armour  Institute  offers  short  courses  for  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Service,  beginning  October 
1st,  1917.  Preparatory  courses  of  four  weeks 
will  be  offered  to  applicants  with  no  experience 
and  part-time  courses  of  four  weeks  to  partially 
equipped  men.  Preparation  is  also  under  way 
to  train  telegraphers  and  radio  operators  for  the 
Signal   Corps. 

Aviation    Schools    for    training   candidates    for 
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^ONTAINS  a  larger  amount  and  variety  of  material  and  more  inter- 
^^  pretative  sketches  than  any  book  on  the  market.  Instructors  of 
mechanical  drafting  will  find  this  the  most  complete  volume  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  It  contains  in  one  volume  a  definite  comprehensive  text,  comprising  the 
elements,  principles  and  methods  of  mechanical  drafting  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion. Each  chapter  is  remarkably  inclusive  and  so  arranged  that  the  consideration  of 
its  subject  matter  may  be  taken  up  regardless  of  the  position  of  the  chapter  in  the  book. 
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FIELD  NOTES. 
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tlie  Aviation  Corps  have  been  established  at  the 
University  of  California,  Cornell  Universit\', 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  University  of 
Illinois,  Masachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Ohio  State  University,  Princeton  University  and 
the  University  of  Texas.  The  first  Navy  Aero- 
nautic School  has  also  been  established  recently 
at   the   Massachusetts   Institute  of   Technology. 

Dunw(X)dy  Institute,  Minneapolis,  has  complet- 
ed arrangements  for  training  men  needed  in  the 
Government  service  and  is  now  an  enlisting  sta- 
tion for  all  branches  of  the  army  and  navy.  Four 
hundred  mechanics  and  technicians  have  been 
recruited  for  the  different  branches  of  govern- 
ment service.  Four  motor  truck  companies,  two 
radio,  one  wire,  one  baking  and  one  cooking 
company  have  been  organized.  The  school  is 
now  training  men  in  radio  and  telegraphic  work. 
In  addition,  training  is  given  in  electricty,  cop- 
persmithing,  baking,  cooking,  shipfitting,  ship- 
wrighting,   gas   engine,    and   radio   for  the  navy. 

The  election  of  Frank  H.  Shepherd,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Vocational  Education  and  Practical 
Arts  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  is  a  very  appro- 
priate recognition  of  the  vigorous  work  he  has 
done  during  the  past  few  years  at  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College.  Immediately  after  he  en- 
tered upon  his  work  in  Oregon  it  became  evident 
that  he  regarded  his  field  of  effort  not  merely  the 
State  of  Oregon,  but  the  entire  Northwest.  Thru 
correspondence  and  printed  matter  going  out 
from  the  College,  and  by  getting  strong  men  to 
assist  him  in  his  summer  school,  he  has  made 
Corvallis,  Oregon,  a  center  for  instruction  in  the 
industrial  arts.  F'ven  this  year,  when  other  sum- 
mer schools  registered  from  50  to  75  per  cent 
of  their  usual  attendance,  his  department  was 
only   seven    students   short   of   last  year. 

Edward  M.  Healey,  one  of  the  pioneer  instruc- 
tors in  manual  training,  died  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  May  23d.  For  twenty-three  years  he 
has  been  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Carpen- 
try and  Patternmaking  at  Pratt  Institute.  Be- 
fore that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  manual  train- 
ing at  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School  at 
Trenton,    and   still   earlier   he   was    an    instructor 

(Continued   on   p.   XI.) 
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in  woodworking  at  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first  manual  training  instructor  in  New  Jersey. 
At  Pratt  Institute,  Mr.  Healey  won  a  large  place 
for  himself  thru  his  ability  as  a  leader  and  his 
devotion   to   his   work. 

During  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Healey  has  been 
successfully  developing  and  conducting  a  sum- 
mer camp  for  boys  on  a  beautiful  island  in  An- 
droscoggin Lake  in  the  State  of  Maine.  He  has 
built  up  a  strong  organization  of  nearly  fifty 
boys  and  councilors.  This  is  merely  another 
evidence  of  the  winning  personality  of  the  man. 

The  annual  conference  of  State  Administrators 
of  Vocational  Education  held  July  13th  and  14th 
at  Mechanics  Institute,  New  York  City,  was  at- 
tended by  45  representatives  of  eleven  states: 
Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,   Pennsylvania,   and  Wisconsin. 

Employers,  labor  men  and  educational  admin- 
istrators discussed  present  day  industrial  needs 
and  how  the  vocational  schools  could  aid  in 
meeting   the    labor   demands. 

More  than  1,000  boj's  and  girls  are  entering 
the  high  schools  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  this  fall,  and 
each  one  met  and  conferred  with  John  C.  S.  An- 
drew, the  vocational  adviser,  before  school  closed 
last  June.  Mr.  Andrew  explained  fully  what 
each  high  school  stood  for,  and  its  relation  to 
the  various  lines  of  life  work  that  pupils  might 
consider.  The  data  obtained  from  the  students 
concerning  their  future  plans  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  high  school  principals.  This 
connects  each  pupil  up  with  his  interests  and  will 
enable  the  principal  to  deal  with  him  intelli- 
gently. 

The  Rural  Schools  Department  of  the  State 
Normal  College,  Kent,  Ohio,  is  doing  a  fine  work 
for  education  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state.  In  less  than  three 
years  the  consolidated  rural  school  has  proved 
its  worth  in  a  number  of  townships,  thru  the 
co-operation  of  the  Norma]  College.  The  rural 
school  problem  has  been  chosen  as  the  particular 
field  of  the  Kent  Normal   College,   and   it  there- 

{Continued  on  p.  XII.) 


The  Finish  is  Important 

S  UK  ELY  this  is  a  subject  which  should  be 
given  its  share  of  attention,  for  a  beautiful 
model  may  be  ruined  if  improperly  finished, 
while  the  defects  of  a  poorly  constructed  model 
are  minimized  if  well  finished. 
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is  just  the  preparation  for  staining  mode's.  It 
is  very  easy  to  use — goes  on  like  oil  without  a 
lip  or  a  streak.  It  is  made  in  17  attractive 
shades — which  may  be  easily  lightened  and 
darkened.  It  dries  ready  for  the  finish  in  15 
minutes — this  is  particularly  advantageous  in 
crowded  centers.    Over  the  Dye  apply  a  coat  of 
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S  PR£PARED 


This  gives  a  soft,  artistic  finish  of  great  beauty 

and  durability.    It  is  clean  and  easy  to  use  and 

economical — no  tools  or  brushes  required — all 

you  need  is  a  cheese  cloth  rag. 

No  Manual  Training  Department  is  complete  without  our  In- 
struction Book  on  wood  finishing.  Use  coupon  for  free  copy. 

MT-Q 
Please  send  me  free  and   postpaid  a 
copy  of  your  new  Instruction  Book  on 
wood  finishing. 

Name 

Address 


City  and  Slate 

Fill  oui  this  coupon  and  mail  to 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

"The  Wood  Fin'shing  Authorities" 

RACINE.  WIS. 
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NOW  READY 

PRINTING 

A  Textbook  lor  Printers'  Apprentices, 

Continuation  Classes,  and  for 

General  Use  in  Schools 


By  Frank  S.  Henry 

Instructor  in   Printintr.   Philadelphia  Trades 
School 


T^HIS  book  presents  clearly  and  sim- 
-*-  ply  those  essentials  of  the  subject 
on  which  both  teacher  and  student  may 
build.  In  this  way  the  book  has  been 
kept  brief  enough  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  practical  text  and  of  a  size 
convenient  to  be  carried  in  the  j^ocket. 

The  author  has  kept  in  mind  the  fact 
that  he  is  addressing  the  boy  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  to 
this  end  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying the  various  processes  have  been 
explained  fully. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  text  in 
your  course,  send  for  a  copy  of  this 
book. 

325  pages,  6x9.  150  figures,  glossary  ot 
350  terms.     Cioth,  $1.50  net. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  TO  TEACHERS 

Copies  of  any  of  our  books  will  be 
sent  for  free  examination,  no  cash  in 
advance.  You  have  the  privilege  of  re 
turning  the  books  if  found  unsatisfac- 
tory. Kindly  mention  the  institution 
with  which  you  are  connected. 


JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  Inc. 

432  FOIRTH  AVEME,  NEW  YORK 

London:  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd 


MOnRUl,  CAN. 
ICMui  Pgbllsting  Ci. 


MANILA.  P.  1 
Philippine  (ducition  Co. 


FIELD  NOTES. 

{Coutinufd    from    />.    XI.) 

fore  specializes  in  training  the  kind  of  teachers 
needed  in  consolidated  rural  schools  and  town- 
ship high  schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  Minneapolis  has 
been  asked  to  appoint  a  corps  of  women  to  aid 
in  vocational  guidance  in  the  high  and  juiiioi- 
iiigh  schools  of  the  city.  D.  H.  Holbrook,  of  the 
attendance  departnnent,  pointed  out  that  the  need 
is  for  a  large  number  of  competent  women  who 
can  help  students  find  their  life  work.  The 
Board  sent  three  young  women  East  the  past  sum- 
mer to  study  various  phases  of  vocational  guid- 
ance work,  and  when  school  opens  in  the  fall 
plans  for  further  development  of  this  work  will 
be    mapped    out. 

A  survey  of  the  schools  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
was  made  recently  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
George  B.  Strayer,  of  Columbia  University. 
Among  other  things  Dr.  Strayer's  report  recom- 
mended more  attention  to  the  needs  of  pupils 
between  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  Miss 
Myrtle  Fitz  Roberts  has  been  appointed  director 
of  vocational  guidance,  and  H.  W.  Anderson, 
of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  research,  to  work  under  the  direction  of  sup- 
erintendent   Beveridge. 

The  School  Arts  Magazine  has  recently  been 
sold  to  the  Davis  Press,  Worcester,  Mass.,  the 
original  owners.  Changes  in  the  personnel  of 
the  editorial  board  have  been  made  as  follows: 
■  Editor,  Miss  Anna  L.  Cobb,  Head  of  Normal 
Department,  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Managing  Editor,  Henry  Turner  Bailey; 
Contributing  Editors,  Royal  B.  Farnum,  Director 
of  Industrial  Arts,  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Ellsworth  Woodward, 
Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Miss 
Florence    E.    Ellis,   Cleveland,    Ohio. 

The  officers  of  the  Western  Drawing  and 
Manual  Training  Association  are  already  laying 
plans  to  make  the  St.  Paul  meeting  next  year 
a  great  success.  Special  effort  will  be  made  to 
have  a  large  registration  from  the  state.  The 
publicity  work  has  already  begun  which  shows 
how  well  the  plans  are  organized. 
(Continued  on  p.  XIl.) 
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isa: 


Adze  L^ye 
Nail  Hammer 


Maciiiiiists' 
Hammer 


Blacksmiths' 
Hammer 


Copper  workers' 
Hammer 


Adze  tye 
B.  F.  Hammer 


Just  a  few  of  our  Hammers 

All  our  Hammers  arc  forged  of  Crucible  Tool  Steel— tempered  by  hand. 

Booklets  containing  a  story  of  David  Maydole's  life  and 
mechanical    data  for  the  boys  will   be  sent  on  request. 

THE  DAVID  MAYDOLE  HAMMER  CO.  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


THESE  MEN  DEMAND 

DISSTON 

SAWS    AND    TOOLS 

Isn't  that  the  best  endorsement  you  could 
have  for  the  tools  your  students  use? 

A  recent  canvass  of  hardware  stores  in 
eighteen  different  states  again  verified  the 
fact  that  most  carpenters  use  and  insist  upon 
having  Disston  Saws. 

If  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  skilled  mechanics 
whose  livelihood  depends  on  tools  says  that  DISSTON 
TOOLS  are  best,  then  DISSTON  TOOLS  are  the  ones 
for  the  future  mechanics  whose  training  is  in  your  hands. 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 


Chicago 

New  Orleans 

Bangor 

Boston 

Memphis 

Vancouver.  B.  C. 


eG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


San  Francisco 

Portland.  Ore. 

Cincinnati 

Seattle 

Sydney,  Australia 

Canadian  Wgrks:  Toronto,  Canada 


VFKiN 
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STEEL  and  WOOD  RULES-MEASURING  TAPES 

A    COMPLETE    HIGH-GRADE    LINE 
Stocked    by    Supply    Houses.  Specify 

Send    to    us    for    catalogue. 

SAQINAW,     MICH. 

New  Yorh  Office 
No.  TO 6-110  Lafauette  Strtet 
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Hand -Breast 
Drill 

Here's  a  drill  that  is  prac- 
tically a  hand  drill  and  breast 
drill  combined. 

An  all-purpose  drill  for 
large  and  small  drilling. 

MILLERS  FALLS 

HAND  DRILL  No. 980 

will  take  round  shanks  up  to 
■^8  inch  and  has  a  mushroom 
head  that  just  fits  the  hand 
yet  is  useable  as  a  breast 
drill.  3  jaw  Star  chuck.  Speed 
instantly  changeable  by  turn- 
ing knurled  ring.  Cut  gears. 
Pinions  enclosed.  Ball  Thrust 
bearing. 

Mechanic's  Handbook  Free 

If  you  haven't  sent  for  your 
copy  of  our  new  Mechanic  s 
Handbook  send  for  it  now. 
It's  a  handy  little  reference 
book  full  of  the  most  valua- 
ble kind  of  information  — 
some  of  it  never  compiled 
before.  Also  pocket  catalog 
free  on  request. 

MILLERS  FALLS  CO. 

"Toolmaber  to  the  Master  Mechanic" 

MILLERS  FALLS,  MASS. 

N.  Y.  OFFICE.  28  WARREN  ST. 
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FIKLD  NOTES. 
{Continued  from   p.   XII.) 

A  Conference  on  Vocational  Education  was 
lield  at  tlie  University  of  Iowa  on  June  20  and 
JI.  Its  purpose  was  to  secure  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  Smith-  Hughes  Bill  and  to  deter- 
mine the  most  advantageous  use  of  its  provisions 
so  far  as  the  Stae  of  Iowa  is  concerned.  Mem- 
bers of  boards  of  education,  superintendents,- 
principals,  teachers  and  others  specially  inter- 
ested were  invited.  The  leading  educators  in 
the  state  took  an  active  part  in  the  conference. 
Arthur  D.  Dean,  of  Albany,  New  York,  and  W. 
F.  Hook,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  each  gave 
two   addresses  during  the  conference. 

For  some  time  the  Government  has  been  urg- 
ing young  men  and  young  women  stenographers 
to  take  the  examinations  for  Government  ser- 
vice. The  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand, 
hence  everyone  passing  the  examination  is  sure 
of  immediate  appointment.  The  entrance  salary 
ranges  from  $900  to  $1,200  per  annum,  and  ad- 
vancement of  capable  employes  is  reasonably 
rapid.  Examinations  are  held  every  Tuesday 
in  400  principal  cities.  Detailed  information 
can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,    Washington,    D.    C. 

The  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington 
University,  famous  as  the  original  manual  train- 
ing school  organized  by  Dr.  Calvin  M.  Wood- 
ward, is  to  become  one  of  the  junior  high  schools 
of  the  public  school  system  at  St.  Louis.  The 
School  Board  has  purchased  the  site  of  the  Man- 
ual Training  School  and  the  Smith  Academy  for 
$300,000.  Readers  will  recall  that  this  is  not 
the  original  site  where  the  school  opened  in  1880 
but  is  the  later  "new"  site  in  the  residence  dis- 
trict of  the  city  and  not  far  from  the  new  site 
of  Washington   University. 

As  a  part  of  the  "preparedness  campaign"  car- 
ried on  in  New  York  City,  fourteen  high  schools 
entered  a  competition  for  patriotic  posters.  The 
condition  of  the  contest  was  that  the  work  must 
be  done  out  of  school  hours  and  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  class  teachers.  From  twenty  to 
fifty  posters  were  entered  by  each  school,  and  the 
(juality  of  the  work  produced  was  a  credit  to 
both  the  art  teachers  and  the  pupils.  First  and 
{Continued  on  p.  XVIII.) 
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New  Model  No.  171  Universal  Saw 

A   rew  model  saw,  built  up  to  the  same  high  standard  of  quality  that  has  distinguished 
■"■  all  H.  &  B.  machines  for  more  than  40  years— a  time  and  labor  saver  for  the  operator. 

Regularly  carries  saws 
up  to  16  inches  in  diameter 
and  cuts  to  a  depth  of  4 
inches;  if  necessary,  how- 
ever, it  will  carry  blades  up 
to  30  inches  diameter  and 
will  rip  or  cross-cut  mate- 
rial up  to  10  inches  deep. 


The  table  is  separated 
in  the  center,  allowing  the 
left-hand  table  to  be  ad- 
justed for  dado  heads  to  be 
worked.  Both  tables  ad- 
justable to  any  angle  up  to 
45  degrees. 

Write  today  for  complete 
description  and  full  infor- 
mation. 


Hall  &  Brown  Wood  Working  Machine  Co. 


1913  IN.  Broadway 

St.  Louis,  IMo.,  U.S.A. 
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We  Cover  Every  Requirement  In 

Foundry  Facings 
Foundry  Supplies 
Foundry  Equipment 

Polishing  and  Buffing  Compositions 

Our  Own  Manufacture 

The  Hill  &  Griffith  Company 

Cincinnati,  Oliio 

Chicago,  HI.         Birmingham,  Ala.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  Us  Your  Inquiries 
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Stanley  Adjustable  Try  and 
Mitre  Square  No.  21 

Another  important  addition  to 
the  long  line  of  Stanley  Tools 
especially  adapted  for  Manual 
Training  use. 

The  Blade  is  adjustable  and  as 
it  can  be  reversed,  provides  any 
size  of  try  or  mitre  square  within 
the  capacity  of  the  tool.  In  re- 
versing, it  is  not  necessary  to 
remove  the  blade  from  the  han- 
dle, consequently  the  tool  is  al- 
ways assembled  and  ready  for 
use. 

The  edges  of  the  blade  are 
machined,  graduated  in  8ths, 
16ths  and  32nds  of  inches,  and 
the  tool  is  square  inside  and  out. 

The  entire  tool  is  nickel  plated. 
Made  in  three  sizes:  6  inch,  9  inch 
or  12  inch  blades. 

Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Co. 

New  Britain,  Conn.  U.S.A. 


FIELD  NOTES. 
(Continued  from  p.  XIV.) 

second  prizes,  a  gold  and  silver  medal  respective- 
ly, were  awarded.  The  following  were  invited 
to  act  as  judges:  Edwin  H.  Biashfield,  of  the 
Mural  Painters  Society;  Frederick  B.  Williams, 
president  of  the  Salmagundi  Club;  Albert  S. 
Bard,  president  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society; 
I'xlward  Robinson,  director  of  the  Metropolitan- 
Museum;  and  F.  G.  Cooper,  the  well-known 
designer. 

Hereafter  the  continuation  schools  in  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  are  to  be  called  vocational  schools, 
and  their  work  will  be  termed  vocational  edu- 
cation. This  change  was  officially  ordered  in 
the  last  revision  bill  passed  by  the  legislature 
which  made  a  number  of  corrective  changes  in 
the   continuation   school    law. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  manual  training 
department,  pupils  in  the  Boys'  High  School  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  who  are  taking  the  manual  train- 
ing course  will  erect  a  building  on  the  fair- 
ground to  be  used  for  the  display  of  the  articles 
that  are  made  each  year  by  the  students.  The 
structure  will  be  frame  and  will  be  about  20  by 
24  feet. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Portland  Cement 
Association,  the  Department  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  Chicago  offered  a 
course  of  lectures  in  concrete  this  past  summer. 
It  was  given  by  engineers  and  teachers  thoroly 
familiar  with  the  cement  industry,  including 
its  possibilities  as  a  school  subject. 

In  less  than  three  months  after  President  Wil- 
son had  signed  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  twenty- 
nine  legislatures  had  accepted  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  This  fact  suggests  something  of  the 
trade  in  equipment  and  supplies  that  will  come 
as  a   result  of  this  movement. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Julia  Ainsworth 
Kent,  the  Industrial  School  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  has  received  an  unconditional  bequest  of 
$15,000.  Mrs.  Kent  had  been  a  patron  of  the 
school  since  its  earliest  days. 

{Continued  on  p.  XIX.) 
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FIELD  NOTES. 
{Continued  from  p.  XVIII.) 

Robert  Craig  of  the  Technical  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  is  spending  this  year  in  study  at 
Teachers'    College,    Columbia    University. 

The  foundations  are  in  for  one  wing  of  the 
new  $250,000  practice  high  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Plans  for  the  manual  arts 
in  this  school,  it  is  said,  call  for  as  good  an 
equipment  as  can   be   found    anywhere. 

A.  R.  Wilson,  who  taught  at  the  Hall  town- 
ship high  school  last  year  is  in  charge  of  the 
manual    training    at    Champaign,    Illinois. 

W.  T.  Breit,  assistant  in  manual  arts  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  last  year,  has  accepted 
the  offer  to  teach  manual  training  in  one  of  the 
state    agricultural    high    schools    in    Arkansas. 

In  New  Jersey  the  school  year  for  a  county 
vocational  school  begins  on  the  first  day  of  July 
and  ends  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June. 

The  most  complete  school  printing  outfit  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  has  just  been  installed  in  the 
high  school  at  Ardmore.  The  work  is  to  be 
in    charge   of   a   practical   printer. 

The  boys  in  the  Condon  School,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, completed  1,500  drawing  boards  just  be- 
fore the  close  of  school   in  June. 

The  boys  in  the  summer  vocational  schools  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  built  a  school  cannery,  a  new 
unit  at  the  Lathrop  School  and  one  at  the  Lin- 
coln High  School,  in  addition  to  considerable  re- 
pair  work. 

Charles  W.  Lombard,  formerly  instructor  in 
manual  training  at  Gardiner,  Maine,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  manual  training  in  the 
junior  high  schools  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

Thru  a  bequest  of  $250,000  made  by  General 
Charles  H.  Pine,  of  Ansonia,  Conn.,  a  trade 
school  will  soon  be  built  in  that  city. 

R.  E.  Chloupek,  for  five  years  director  of  man- 
ual training  at  Pendleton,  Oregon,  has  resigned 
to  enter  the  American  National  Bank  of  that 
city. 


The  Limits 

of  Accuracy 

You  are  investing  in  accuracy  when  you 
buy  a  micrometer,  a  caliper,  a  square,  or 
any  one  of  the  fine  measuring  instru- 
ments— 

^^^^r         M  TRADE  MARK  M      A 


BEG.  U.S.  PAT  orr. 


Tools 


Think  of  your  measuring  tools  in  this 
way,  as  a  means  to  accuracy,  and  you 
will  value  them  more. 

Whether  the  limits  allowed  are  close, 
or  liberal,  you  can  pick  from  the  Starrett 
line  the  tool  that  best  does  the  work. 

Catalog  No.  21EF  describing  the  2100 
styles  and  sizes  will  be  sent  on  request. 


The  L.  S.  Starrett  Co. 

The  World's  Greatest  Tool  Makers 

Athol,  Mass. 
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Over  900  Schools  use  Oliver  Tools 


Oliver  No,  130  Doube  Down  Draft  Forge 

Forge  Shop  Equipment 

Pattern  Shop  Tools 

Woodworking  Machinery 

Engine  Lathes 

BUILT  BY 

OLIVER  MACHINERY  CO. 

No.  15  Coldbrook  St. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


WE     HAVE    QUITE     A     COMPLETE    LINE    OF 

SAW  TABLES 


Our  No.  4  tilting  table,  with  or  without 
motor  drive,  is  up-to-date  for  manual 
training.     First  class  in  every  respect. 

Also  dovetailing  machines  for  drawer  work. 

Write  us. 

Alexander  Dodds  Company 

451-453  Monroe  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Grand   Rapids,    Mich. 


Mummert-Dixon 
Oilstone  Grinders 


are  unexcelled 

r5  *" 


The   Five 
Feature 
System 
embraced 
is  our 
origin. 
We  have  a 
complete 
line  with  a 
machine 
for   every 
purpose. 


Send    for 
bulletin. 


No.    479-B 


Hundreds   in   use   In   public   and   training 
schools  and  are  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

MUMMERT-DIXON  COMPANY 

HANOVER,  PA. 

Oliver  Machinery   Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester,   Eaf- 
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Just  as  H,ve  go  to  press  ive  learn  thru  our  rep- 
resentative in  the  Northivest  that  Ben  JV.  John- 
son, director  of  manual  arts  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  of  Seattle,  has  been  selected  by 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  to 
act  as  its  regional  agent  in  the  states  of  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  Utah,  Oregon,  Ne'vada,  Califor- 
nia, and  Arizona,  with  probable  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco.  The  special  agent  ivill  assist  the 
state  boards  of  education  in  his  district  in  the 
introduction  and  supervision  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, as  provided  for  under  the  terms  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  ivill  make  a  study  of 
such  particular  phases  of  industrial  education  as 
may  be  assigned  to  him  from  time  to  time.  He 
nvill  represent  the  Federal  Board  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

FARM  CADET  SERVICE   IN   NEW  YORK 
CITY. 


THE  farm  cadet  service  that  was  carried 
on  the  past  summer  by  boys  from  the 
New  York  City  high  schools  more  than  justified 
the  effort,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  boys 
and  the  farmers  for  whom  they  worked.  Among 
the  largest  camps  were  those  located  at  High- 
land, N.  J.,  where  200  boys  from  the  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School  were  located.  H.  W.  Mills- 
paugh,  a  member  of  the  school  faculty,  assisted 
by  eight  volunteer  teachers,  seven  of  whom  were 
from  the  DeWitt  Clinton  school,  was  in  charge. 
The  following  report  of  the  work,  taken  from  the 
New   York   Globe,  will   be  of   interest: 

"The  boys  lived  in  huts,  shacks,  or  berry 
houses,  ten  to  thirty  boys  in  a  camp.  They  were 
employed  by  the  day,  received  their  pay  from  the 
farmers,  and  paid  their  board  at  the  camps, 
which  were  self-supporting.  Regular  menus 
were  prepared  and  the  cost  to  maintain  averaged 
$3.50  a  week  for  each  boy. 

"Mr.  Millspaugh  selected  Highland  as  a  camp 
site  because  he  was  familiar  with  the  section, 
having  spent  twelve  summers  there.  He  took 
the  first  group  of  boys  up  late  in  May,  all  being 
excused  from  school  studies  on  account  of  war 
service.  The  greater  part  of  June  was  spent  in 
hoeing  and  in  planting  beans  and  other  vegeta- 
ble seeds,  and  in  setting  out  tomato  plants.     This 
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work  was  continued  later  than  usual  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  berry  season.  On  July  5  the 
boys  were  picking  currants,  and  on  the  12th 
raspberries.  Some  of  the  boys  served  also  as 
camp  helpers,  cooks,  etc.,  and  were  paid  regular 
wages  for  their  work.  Women  were  employed  for 
three  to  four  hours  a  day  in  preparing  dinner. 
There  was  not  a  single  case  of  illness  in  any  of 
the  camps. 

"About  eighty  of  the  boys  remained  upstate 
until  school  opened  picking  berries,  tomatoes,  and 
peaches.  Director  Millspaugh  received  a  large 
number  of  letters  from  farmers  testifying  to  the 
industry  of  the  boys  and  to  the  value  of  their 
service. 

"A  feature  of  the  camp  was  the  presentation  of 
the  farm  cadet  service  chevrons  to  180  of  the 
boys.  The  boys  marched  four  abreast  down  the 
village  streets  to  the  high  school  lawn  where 
State  Commissioner  Finley  presented  the  chev- 
rons and  complimented  the  boys  on  their  work. 
Dr.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  spoke,  and  brief  remarks 
were  made  by  a  local  business  man,  a  representa- 
tive  of   the   farmers,   and  one  of  the   campers. 

'The  experiment  has  been  a  success  and  will 
be    repeated   again   next  year." 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

My  dear   Mr.   Editor: 

Since  sending  in  the  article  on  Wentworth  In- 
stitute the  work  with  the  1st  corps  of  Cadets 
(now  the  101st  regiment  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers) 
has  developed  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations held  ou^  for  it  at  the  time  of  my  writ- 
ing. It  was  then  expected  that  the  corps  would 
be  ordered  into  camp  at  Ayer  on  July  25th.  In- 
stead "Camp  Wentworth"  was  established  and 
now  1,600  men,  the  entire  regiment,  is  in  camp 
on  the  Institute  grounds. 

The  Institute  courses  have  been  continued  un- 
der most  favorable  conditions.  Field  operations 
have  been  conducted  on  the  extensive  property- 
surrounding  the  Institute  and  ha\e  involved 
trench  digging,  signal  tower  construction,  bridge 
building  with  timber  and  concrete  materials, 
telephone  and  telegraph  installation  and  electric 
lighting.  The  course  in  road  map  drawing  and 
military    surveying     has     been     most     successful. 


r^ 
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DEVELOPMENTS  AT  DUNWOODY   INSTI- 
TUTE. 

Among  the  educational  institutions  that  are 
endeavoring  to  meet  present-day  needs,  Dun- 
\v<XHly  Institute  occupies  an  important  place.  A 
baking  department,  which  includes  a  modern 
bake  shop  with  a  capacit\'  of  3,000  loaves  per 
day  and  a  complete  chemistry  laboratory  for  the 
teaching  of  milling  and  baking  chemistry,  has 
recently  been  Installed  at  a  cost  of  over  $20,000. 
This  department  is  to  be  one  of  the  features  of 
Dunwoody,  as  it  will  be  a  national  school  for 
baking.  In  the  building  construction  department, 
toward  supplying  some  of  the  needs  of  the  sol-  a  complete  equipment  for  handling  concrete  con- 
diers.  It  is  planned  to  make  game  boards  for  struction  has  been  added.  A  department  for  the 
the    games   of    parcheesi,    go-bang    and    checkers.       heat    treatment   of    metals    has    also   been    added. 

Three  new  linotype  machines  have  been  installed 
in  the  print  shop.  Linotype  work  will  be  taught 
to  compositors  from  the  trade,  but  not  to  day 
school  students  until  they  have  had  a  year's  ex- 
perience after  the  completion  of  the  day  school 
course.  Equipment  for  the  teaching  of  radio  work 
has  been  added  to  the  electrical  department. 
This  was  added  as  a  war  measure  but  will  be 
continued  as  a  regular  branch  of  the  day  school. 
A    new    department    in    sheet   metal    work    has 


W'iiole  sections  of  country  nearby  liave  been  sur- 
\eyed  with  only  tiie  simple  instruments,  a  Ixiard, 
pencil  and  compass,  and  the  maps  resulting  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  made  by  the  exact 
methods.  The  college  professor  in  charge  of  this 
work  is  convinced  that  the  class  room  lecture 
method,  usually  employed  for  much  of  the  work 
in  college,  is  most  wasteful  of  time  and  that 
"learning  by  doing"  leads  to  much  greater  effi- 
ciency. 

The  war  conditions  have  suggested  to  tlie  De- 
partment of  Manual  Arts,  Boston,  ways  in  which 
the   work   of   the  school   children   may  contribute 


These  will  take  the  place  of  some  other  objects 
In  the  course  in  elementary  bookbinding  as  they 
will  be  made  of  bristol  board  and  vellum.  The 
painting  may  be  done  as  a  part  of  some  of  the 
color  work  in  drawing.  Checkers  and  ''men' 
mav  be  made  in  the  woodworking  classes  from 
dowels  or  old  broom  handles.  Paper  dominos 
and  wooden  dice,  cloth  bags  to  hold  the  check- 
ers and  other  convenient  game  materials  are  all 
within  the  ability.-  of  the  elementary  grades.     Be- 


sides the  value  gained  in  the  processes  of  making,       been   added  to  the  day  school.     This  department 
the  moral   gain  to  the  child   in  being  of  service       was  added  largely  at  the  request  of  sheet  metal 


makes  all  of  such  work  during  these  depressing 
times  decidedly  worth   while. 

The  boys  in  some  of  the  eighth  grade  classes 
are  making  a  similar  contribution  to  the  Red 
Cross  cause  in  spending  at  least  two  of  their 
manual  training  periods  of  two  hours  working 
at  the  Red  Cross  packing  rooms.  Here  they  mail 
up  packing  cases,  steel  tape  them  for  export  and 
fasten  covers  onto  the  cases  when  packed.  This 
work  is  so  planned  that  the  boys  work  in  pairs. 
Of  each  pair  one  boy  has  had  previous  experience 
while  the  other  is  new   to  the  work. 

This  co-operative  work  between  the  school 
children  and  the  Red  Cross  organization  will  no 
doubt  develop  as  the  school  year  advances.  The 
making  of  splints  is  under  consideration  but  will 
not  be  attempted  until  we  secure  definite  draw- 
ings or  samples  of  just  what  are  needed.  These 
must  come  from  the  army  surgeons  who  have 
already  been   consulted. 

— Geo.  M.  Morris. 


employers,  who  have  entered  into  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  school  for  the  training  of  appren- 
tices In  this  line. 

The  trade  science  work  has  been  enlarged  for 
all  departments.  A  power  laboratory  has  been 
installed  where  students  from  the  various  depart- 
ments will  be  given  their  trade  science  in  steam 
and  electric  power  and  In  oil  and  gasoline.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  regular  electric  and  automo- 
bile departments. 

The  evening  school  will  be  continued  along 
the  same  general  line  of  trade  extension;  that 
is,  only  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade  will 
be  admitted  to  evening  classes.  Present  plans 
provide  for  twenty-four  different  trades,  and  ac- 
commodations for  an  enrollment  of  from  1,500 
to    1,700    tradesmen. 

APPRENTICESHIP    FOR   PUBLIC    SERVICE. 

A  suggestion  that  the  apprenticeship  system 
be    adopted    for   training    employes    for    practical 
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service  in  many  municipal  bureaus  ^Yas  made 
recently  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
in   its  \veekly  bulletin. 

To  quote:  "When  we  say  training  for  public 
service  we  generally  have  in  mind  training  for 
administrative  jobs  on  tlie  public  pay  roll,  and 
we  usually  think  of  a  'desk  job.'  Out  in  the 
field,  in  workshops,  in  top  floor  laboratories,  are 
trained  public  servants,  not  so  conspicuous  per- 
haps nor  so  often  seen  b}-  the  citizens,  but  ab- 
solutely indispensable.  Modern  government  em- 
ploys  artisans   in   every  skilled   craft. 

"In  the  Electrical  Bureau  tliey  have  a  scheme 
of  vocational  education.  It  is  a  plan  of  training 
apprentices,  first  put  into  effect  in  1910  The 
chief  of  the  bureau  considers  the  system  an  un- 
qualified success.  Why  not  apprentices  in  other 
bureaus  as  well." 

WOMEN   LEARN   WELDING. 

In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  appeared 
an  account  of  a  "school  for  women  welders." 
This  school,  known  as  the  Notting-Hill-Gate 
Workshop  was  established  in  London  in  1915  by 
the  Women's  Service  Bureau.  It  has  recently 
been  inspected  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and 
the  expenses  of  the  school  are  now  taken  over 
b\-  the  Ministry  with  the  understanding  that  20 
pupils  shall  always  be  in  training.  The  Ministry 
has  added  new  equipment  for  oxy-acetylene 
welding,  etc.  Up  to  May,  1917,  this  school  had 
trained  150  skilled  women  welders,  and  pupils 
are  now  booked  several  weeks  ahead  before  the 
training    is    completed. 

In  view  of  the  new  demand  for  men  with 
knowledge  of  shipbuilding,  the  vocational  school 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  will  probably  modify  a 
number  of  its  courses  with  a  view  to  training 
students  in  this  occupation.  The  change  will  not 
mean  that  new  courses  will  have  to  be  instituted, 
but  those  who  are  now  working  on  house  carpen- 
try will  be  enabled  to  shift  to  ship  carpentry,  and 
the  same  with  the  mechanical  courses.  The 
change  will  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents, but  it  is  felt  that  many  will  be  sure  to  take 
up  the  work.  Several  special  instructors  will  be 
secured   to   teach   this   new   branch   of   the   work. 


The   Toronto  Globe  is  authority  for  the  state 
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ment  that  the  first  vocational  school  erected  iiv 
Canada  for  the  training  of  returned  soldiers  was 
opened  at  the  Freeport  Military  Sanitarium  on 
September  1.  It  was  built  at  Kitchener  by  the 
Princess  of  Wales  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Empire,  and  is  equipped  for  training  soldiers 
in  motor  engineering,  carpentry  and  some  com- 
mercial subjects.  The  opening  of  the  school  was- 
an  event  of  general  interest,  and  was  attended  by 
a  number  of  notable  Canadians  as  well  as  by 
several    American    educators. 

Tho  boys'  auxiliary  of  the  Red  Cross  Chapter 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  rendering  a  fine 
service  during  the  summer  vacation  in  making 
boxes  and  splints  for  the  Red  Cross.  The  board  of 
education  allowed  them  the  use  of  the  work  room 
and  tools  of  the  manual  training  department^ 
and  J.  M.  Foster  supervised  the  work.  The  boxes 
were  made  according  to  the  specifications  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Society  and  were  used  as 
packing  cases  for  shipping  supplies.  The  material 
for  the  boxes  was  secured  from  the  dry  goods 
merchants  for  the  most  part,  although  the  lumber 
mills  donated  quite  a  little  also. 

Just  before  the  opening  of  schools.  Governor 
Edge,  of  New  Jersey,  sent  out  a  communcation 
urging  that  the  full  standard  of  attendance  and 
efficiency  be  maintained  in  the  public  schools  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  Following  this,  Calvin  N. 
Kendall,  Commissioner  of  Public  Instruction, 
addressed  a  communication  to  all  school  officials 
and  the  public  generally,  indorsing  the  views 
of  the  Governor,  and  emphasizing  the  fact  "that 
the  school  is  the  one  organized  institution  for 
making  democracy  safe  and  capable,  and  of  mak- 
ing the  country  safe  and  capable  for  democracy." 

Those  who  have  been  impressed  with  the 
short-comings  of  state  employment  offices,  will 
be  interested  in  learning  that  at  the  fourth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Public  Employment  Offices,  held  in  Buffalo,  July 
20  and  21,  a  portion  of  the  program  disclosed  the 
fact  that  many  of  those  directly  concerned  with 
the  operation  of  these  offices  are  awake  to  the 
changing  needs.  Vocational  education  and  its 
bearing  upon  employment  problems  was  given 
consideration  in  addresses  covering  such  subjects 
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as  vocational  edvication  and  juvenile  departments, 
vocational  guidance  as  a  public  school  function, 
vocational  guidance  and  the  juvenile  placement 
\vork  of  a  public  labor  exchange,  and  cooperation 
between  employers  and  the  schools  in  vocational 
guidance. 

t)n  August  23  an  organization  to  be  known  as 
the  Connecticut  Trade  Educators'  Association 
was  formed  in  Danbury,  Conn.  About  forty  di- 
rectors and  teachers  in  the  various  state  trade 
schools  were  present  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  F.  J.  Trinder,  New 
jiritain ;  vice-president,  S.  B.  Bassett,  New  Brit- 
ain;  secretary  and  business  manager,  J.  F.  John- 
son, Bridgeport;  treasurer,  W.  J.  McKinny, 
South  Manchester. 

The  Association  is  open  only  to  directors  and 
instructors  in  the  Connecticut  trade  schools.  Reg- 
ular meetings  are  to  be  held  in  March  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Ten  acres  of  ground  have  been  donated  at 
Chadds  Ford  Junction,  Pa.,  for  the  erection  of 
a  $50,000  vocational  school  for  several  of  the 
townships  in  Chester  and  Delaware  counties. 
Pierre  X.  Dupont  has  given  the  money  for  the 
building,  and  S.  B.  Walker  and  A.  O.  Irwin 
each  gave  five  acres  of  ground.  The  townships 
involved  will  pay  a  share  toward  finishing  the 
work  and  completing  the  grounds.  The  schwil 
will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  either  of  the  two 
counties  and  will  accommodate  a  large  number 
of  pupils,  with  a  corps  of  instructors  in  various 
subjects.  Building  operations  will  be  commenced 
soon. 

On  September  10  two  of  the  new  school  build- 
ings in  Boston  will  be  ready  for  occupancy,  name- 
ly, the  Boston  Trade  School,  costing  $280,000  and 
the  Practical  Arts  School  addition,  costing 
$66,000.  The  Trade  School  contains  11  class- 
rooms, one  drafting  room,  an  assembly  hall,  gym- 
nasium, shower  baths,  locker  rooms,  etc.  The 
addition  to  the  Practical  Arts  School  contains 
nine  rooms.  Seven  other  school  buildings  or  ad- 
ditions to  buildings  are  under  construction  and 
will  be  opened  as  fast  as  they  are  ready.  The 
entire  building  program  for  this  year  entails  an 
expenditure    of    over    $1,250,000. 

(Continued  on  p.  XL) 
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At  this  season  of  the  year  the  annual  state  fairs 
are  centers  of  attraction.  More  and  more  is  the 
educational  exhibit  coming  to  be  emphasized, 
until  now  the  character  of  this  department  is 
almost  regarded  as  an  index  of  the  progressive- 
ness  of  the  state  in  all  matters  of  general  public 
welfare.  The  tendency  to  exhibit  "show  work" 
is  giving  place  to  exhibits  of  average  high  grade 
work,  which  is  much  more  to  the  point.  And 
this  tendency  is  not  confined  to  the  educational 
department  but  extends  to  the  departments  of 
agriculture  and  animal  husbandry.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  the  reasons  for  high  grade  products 
are  pointed  out,  and  thus  the  fair  becomes  of 
educational  value  to  every  one  interested  in  these 
departments. 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair  this  year  the  educa- 
tional exhibit  was  somewhat  smaller  than  usual 
but  the  display  of  high  school  work  in  mechani- 
cal drawing  was  larger  than  usual.  The  leading 
competitors  were  five  high  schools  in  Chicago 
and  one  in  Peoria.  The  warmest  competition 
was  between  the  work  done  under  E.  E.  Piper 
of  the  Fenger  High  School,  Chicago,  and  C.  W. 
Chance  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School, 
Peoria.  Their  work,  which  was  of  a  high  ordei 
won  most  of  the  first  and  second  prizes.  In  the 
shopwork  the  competition  was  between  the  Crane 
High  School  of  Chicago  and  the  Manual  Train- 
ing High  School  of  Peoria.  There  ought  to  be 
more  schools  entering  this  stimulating  competi- 
tion. 

In  many  parts  of  the  countrj-  the  movement 
to  emphasize  physical  training  to  the  extent  of 
extending  the  day  from  thirtv*  minutes  to  an 
hour,  is  being  urged.  The  results  of  examina- 
tions for  our  needed  army  justif}^  a  national  pre- 
paredness program  along  this  line.  In  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  legal  enactments  concerning 
physical  training  make  necessary  readjustment  of 
school  programs  which  will  lengthen  the  school 
day. 

At  a  meeting  held  over  a  month  ago,  the  new 

Wisconsin    State   Board   of   Industrial   Education, 

decided  to  distribute  to  the  cities  asking  for  state 

aid  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  at  once,  retaining  the 

{Continued  on  p.  XIV.) 


The  Finish  is  Important 

SURELY  this  is  a  subject  which  should  be 
given  its  share  of  attention,  for  a  beautiful 
model  may  be  ruined  if  improperly  finished, 
while  the  defects  of  a  poorly  constructed  model 
are  minimized  if  well  finished. 

is  just  the  preparation  for  staining  models.  It 
is  very  easy  to  use — goes  on  like  oil  without  a 
lap  or  a  streak.  It  is  made  in  17  attractive 
shades — which  may  be  easijy  lightened  and 
darkened.  It  dries  ready  for  the  finish  in  15 
minutes — this  is  particularly  advantageous  in 
crowded  centers.    Over  the  Dye  apply  a  coat  of 

JiiiSiBpiEPARE^WAX 

This  gives  a  soft,  artistic  finish  of  great  beauty 

and  durability.    It  is  clean  and  easy  to  use  and 

economical — no  tools  or  brushes  required — all 

you  need  is  a  cheese  cloth  rag. 

No  Manual  Training  Depariment  is  complete  without  our  In- 
struction Book  on  wood  finishing.  Use  coupon  for  free  copy. 

MT-10 
Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid  a 
copy  of  your  new  Instruction  Book  on 
wood  finishing. 

Name 

Address  

City  and  Slate 

ili^^BIilB  °"'  ""^  coupon  and  mail  to 

Vffill  ^-  ^-  JOHNSON  &  SON 

b^^^BUnwiI        "The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 

RACINE,  WIS. 


INSTRUCTION 
BOOK 

'  i  sFn  ii  ii 
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14"  MONARCH  standard  lathe. 


16"  Motor  driven  geared  head. 


2(r  MONARCH  lathe. 


MONARCH 
LATHES 

from  14  to  20  inch  swing 

offers  the  ideal  lathe  for  the 
manual  training  school.  They 
are  furnished  in  any  style  and 
with  practically  all  attach- 
ments desired. 

MONARCH  lathes  are  low 
in  price  yet  are  as  accurate  as 
the  highest  priced  lathes.  By 
installing  MONARCH  lathes 
you  can  in  many  instances  put 
in  two  monarch  lathes  for  the 
same  cost  as  one  of  the  high 
priced  lathes. 

MONARCH  lathes  are  in 
use  in  many  factories  and  tool 
rooms  with  lathes  costing  al- 
most twice  as  much  doing  just 
as  much  and  as  accurate  work. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  a 
high  price  to  secure  a  good 
engine  lathe. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog 
and  list  of  manual  training 
schools  using  the  Low  Priced 
MONARCH  lathes. 

THE  MONARCH 
MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 

SIDNEY,  OHIO. 
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Adze  l!;ye 
Nail  Hammer 


Machinists' 
Hammer 


Blacksmiths' 
Hammer 


Copper  workers' 
Hammer 


Just  a  few  of  our  Hammers 


Adze  Eye 
B.  F.  Hammer 


All  our  Hammers  are  lorged  ol  Crucible  Tool  Sfccl— tempered  by  hand. 

Booklets  containing  a  story  of  David  Maydole's  life  and 
mechanical   data  for  the   boys   will   be  sent  on  request. 


THE  DAVID  MAYDOLE  HAMMER  CO. 


NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


WE     HAVE    QUITE     A     COMPLETE     LINE    OF 

SAW  TABLES 


J 


Our  No.  4  tilting  table,  with  or  without 
motor  drive,  is  up-to-date  for  manual 
training.     First  class  in  every  respect. 

Also  dovetailing  machines  for  drawer  work. 

Write  us. 

Alexander  Dodds  Company 

451-453  Monroe  Ave.,  N.  W, 
Grand   Rapids,    Mich. 


KEWAUNEE 
MANUAL  TRAINING  FURNITURE 

is  the  most  scientifically  planned  and 
thoroughly  constructed  that  has  yet 
been  produced. 

The  Kewaunee  Book  will  help  you 
solve  the  Laboratory  problems  of 
your  school. 


LABORATORY 

KEWAUNEE/WIS. 

Chicago  General  Sales  Office— 460  E.  Ohio  St. 

Branch  Offices: 
New  York        Columbus        Baltimore        Atlanta        Dallas 

Xew  Orleans        El  Paso        Little  Rock        Denver 
Kansas  City      Minneapolis      Los  Angeles       San  Francisco 


Type  "C"  Hand  Jointer 

Fool  Proof  and  Safe  Guarded 

No  adjustments  to  get  out  of  order. 
Built  like  a  machine  tool  and  has  been 
adopted  by  the  largest  users  as  the 
standard  by  which  a  hand  jointer  is 
judged. 

Send  for  Catalog  "A" 

Manafactured  by 

C.  0.  Porter  Mactiine  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Micti. 
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Have  You  a 
Combination  Square? 

IT  is  the  one  tool  that  every  car- 
penter and  cabinet  maker  should 
have.  It  helps  you  to  do  better 
work  and  faster  work  —  it  can  be 
used  as  a  rule,  square,  level,  bevel, 
and  even  as  a  depth  gage,  height 
gacfc,  or  marking  gage.  Isn't  that 
a  tool  worth  having? 

^^^^T         A  TRADE  MAftK  A      M 

^tarrcTT 


REV  UV    PAT   Off. 


Toots 


Are  all  accurate  and  well  made— they  will 
help  you  in  laying  out  and  measuring  your 
work.  Among  the  fine  tools  we  make  for 
carpenters  you  will  find  rules,  squares,  steel 
tapes,  scratch  gages,  cabinet  scrapers,  nail 
sets,  trammels,  compasses,  etc.  You  can 
see  them  all  at  any  good  hardware  store. 

Write  for  free  catalog  No.  21  E.F.,  describing 
the  full  line  and  giving  prices. 

The  L  S.  Starrett  Co. 

The  World's  Greatest 
Toolmakers 

Athol,  Mass. 


HCMOCR  or 


FIELD    NOTES 


VOIR    COOPERATION    DESIRED 

Beginning  in  November  tliis  Magazine  will 
publisli  a  list  of  the  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
inaiuial  arts  and  vocational  subjects  who  are 
engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of 
ihe  United  States.  We  shall  appreciate  the  as- 
sistance of  our  readers  in  securing  such  names. 
Please  seiui  tlie  home  address,  tlie  rank  and  the 
biaiicli    of    service    with    eacii    name. — I^ditors. 


(Continued    from    />.    XI.) 

remainder  until  a  complete  audit  of  all  vocational 
schools  in  the  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Mil- 
waukee, has  been  made.  The  amount  to  be  re- 
leased will  be  nearly  $100,000,  which  will  be 
used  to  tide  over  the  vocational  schools  in  31 
cities. 

This  coming  season  the  evening  and  continua- 
tion school  work  in  Detroit  is  to  be  modified  to 
meet  the  general  requirements  of  the  signal  corps. 
New  equipment  is  being  placed  in  the  Cass 
Technical  High  School  for  teaching  telegraphy 
and  the  general  principles  of  signal  service  wir- 
ing. 

Amandus  L.  Jordan,  a  graduate  of  Bradley 
Institute  and  a  teacher  of  manual  training  in 
Cleveiaiui,  Ohio,  won  a  first  lieutenancy  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison  this  summer,  and  was  one 
of  tlie  five  men  selected,  out  of  150,  to  go  to 
Harvard  University  to  study  modern  trench 
warfare  under  French  officers.  When  this  is  be- 
ing written  it  is  expected  that  he  will  soon  be 
sent  with  one  of  the  French  officers  to  the  can- 
tonment at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  give  in- 
struction to  one  section  of  the  new  army.  Liei:- 
tenant  Jordan's  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, gained  in  two  years  at  school,  is  proving 
very  helpful,  as  well  as  his  instruction  in  wood- 
working, metalworking  and  drawing  and  his  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching. 

E.   E.   MacNary,   director   of   industrial   educa- 
tion   in    Springfield,    Mass.,    has    been    called    to 
Washington    to   take   up   some    trainnig   work   for 
{Continued  on   p.   XV.) 
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the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  A  six  months' 
leave  of  absence  has  been  granted  Mr.  MacNary 
for  this   work. 

James  McKinney,  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
School,  New  York  City,  is  now  enjoying  his 
Sabbatical  year.  He  plans  to  visit  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  studying  first-hand  some  of 
the  newer  schemes  of  manual  arts  work  that  are 
being   tried   out. 

The  summer  school  work  in  the  public  schools 
of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  covers  a  period  of  six 
weeks,  and  employs  a  corps  of  720  teachers,  re- 
quiring 11  more  teachers  this  year  than  last.  The 
work  given  covers  all  the  grades  and  the  high 
schools. 

A  thoroly  modern  high  school  building  has  just 
been  completed  in  Clayton,  Mo.,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$140,000.  In  the  manual  training  department  are 
separate  rooms  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
woodworking,  mechanics  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing, each  having  modern  appliances  of  nearly 
every  description  for  use  of  the  students. 

John  R.  Frazier,  formerly  of  Bradley  Institute, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  instructor  in  freehand 
drawing    at   the    University   of   Kansas. 

Class  schedrles  in  tlie  junior  high  schools  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  been  aranged  to  provide 
more  time  for  vocational  studies.  The  additional 
time  allotted  for  this  v.ork  will  amount  to  prac- 
tically  one    period   of  40   minutes  each    dav. 

{Continued  on  p.  ATI.) 


Are 

YOU 

SAVING  YOUR  MONEY 

to  invest  in  the 

NEXT    ISSUE 
of  the 

LIBERTY  LOAN 


STANLEY 

CONCEALED  RATCHET 

BIT  BRACE 

The  novel  features  of  design, 
together  with  the  high  quality  of 
workmanship  and  material,  place 
this  tool  in  a  class  by  itself  as  to 
strength,  durability  and  conven- 
ience of  operation. 

The  Cam  Ring,  which  governs 
the  Ratchet,  is  in  line  with  the 
Bit— a  great  advantage  in  work- 
ing. It  also  serves  as  a  cover  or 
case  for  the  Ratchet  mechanism, 
protecting  it  from  dirt,  grit  and 
moisture,  and  enabling  oil  for 
lubrication  to  be  retained  for  a 
long  time. 

This  form  of  construction  pre- 
sents a  neat  appearance  as  well 
as  guarding  the  user's  hands 
perfectly. 

For  the  reasons  stated  this 
makes  an  ideal  Brace  for  Manual 
Training  use. 

Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Cq. 

New  Britain,  Conn.  U.S.A. 
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Venus 

10<  PENCIL 


If  it  isn't  a 


VENUS 


it  isn't  the  right 
drawing  pencil! 

Specify  VENUS 
and  look  for 
the  distinctive 
VENUS  finish! 
17  degrees  from 
6B  softest  to  9H 
hardest  and  hard 
and  medium 
copying. 


W^lLlI  If"  Superfin^Quality 

6R71S6R  "TJiity"' 

Will  not  soil  or  streak,  u  sizes. 

From  lOO  to  box. to  4 to  box. 


FREE! 


a 


This  trial  box  with 
five  VENUS  Drawing 
Pencils,  Holder,  and 
VENUS     Eraser     sent 

free! 

Write  for  it  today. 


American  Lead  Pencil  Company 

216  Fifth  Avenue     Dept.  A     New  York 
nyif]  Clapton,  JjOndon,  Evfj. 


FIELD    NOTES 
{Cotitiiittcd  from  p.  XT.) 

llie  war  lias  produced  a  scarcity  of  men  for 
manual  training  positions.  Reports  from  teachers' 
trainiiifi  schools  announce  that  they  are  wholly 
unable  to  meet  ail  the  demands  this  fall.  The 
result  is  that  inany  young  students  have  been 
t-niploxeil  at  salaries  above  what  they  would  or- 
(liiiari!\    recei\'e. 

Elmer  (i.  Whitmarsh,  a  graduate  of  the 
Sloyd  Training  School,  Boston,  is  teaching  man- 
ual training  in  Melrose,  Mass. 

John  F.  Friese,  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  manual  training  instructor 
at  Bonners  Ferr}',  Idaho. 

C.  B  Gwynn,  formerly  head  of  the  manual 
training  department  in  the  high  school  at  Olym- 
pia.  Wash.,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
manual  arts  department  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Cheney,  Wash.  E.  L.  Dales,  who  has 
taught  manual  training  in  the  Spokane  public 
schools  for  the  past  four  years,  is  assistant  direc- 
tor. 

Harry  Stephenson  resigned  his  position  as  in- 
structor of  manual  arts  in  the  Township  High 
School,  Murphysboro,  111.,  to  accept  the  position 
of  assistant  instructor  of  manual  arts  in  the  State 
Normal     School,    Ellensburg,    Washington. 


BASKETRY   For  Schools  and  Craft  Workers 

MATERIALS  Reeds,  willow,  chaircane  raffia, 
Indian  ash  splints,  braided  rush  and  straw— fine, 
smooth  quality  -dyes  and  finishes.  Any  amount  of 
reeds  sold  from  a  half  pound  up.  Al.so  tools  and 
books  of  instruction.  Send  for  free  catalog,  "Every- 
thing  for  Basket  MakiDs". 
Lonis  S.  Drake,  Inc.,  975  Watertowo  St..  West  Newton,  Mass. 


Tools  for  Sheet  Metal  Work 

.Manual  trainin<(,  \ocationai  and  technical 
schools  are  invited  to  communicate  with  us  re- 
garding equipment  of  shops  for  sheet  metal 
work,  the  importance  of  which  is  constantly 
increasing,  owing  to  the  popularity  of  sheet 
metal  as  a  substitute  for  other  materials. 
Ask  for  catalog  M  T  50. 

NIAGARA  MACHINE  AND  TOOL  WORKS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

MACHINERY  FOR  WORKING  SHEET  METALS 
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MICHAEL  W.  Murray,  director  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Newton,  Mass.,  and  Wilson  H.  Henderson,  head 
of  the  Milwaukee  branch  of  the  extension  divis- 
ion of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  have  been 
given  the  commission  of  major  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  given  the  important  work  of 
outlining    courses    for    disabled    soldiers. 

Obviously  the  plans  of  the  Government  are  not 
fully  formulated  at  present,  but  it  is  understood 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  army  authorities 
to  establish  a  system  of  re-education  and  re- 
habilitation of  crippled  and  blinded  soldiers 
adapted  from  the  French  system  as  developed  by 
Doctor  Amar.  The  whole  problem  of  dealing 
with  the  physically  disabled  is  tremendously  im- 
portant. It  is  connected  with  the  questions  of 
pensions,  insurance,  surgery,  psychology,  employ- 
ment, placement  and  vocational  training.  We 
have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  seeing  on  our 
street  corners  the  cripples  who  sell  pencils;  to  at- 
tending sales  of  work  by  blind  people  which  we 
buy  out  of  pity;  to  paying  pensions  for  disabled 
soldiers — in  fact  to  thinking  that  the  physically 
disabled  are  far  removed  from  a  normal  econo- 
mic and  vocational  status,  that  it  will  be  difficult 
for  us  to  even  imagine  a  system  whereby  the 
crippled  soldier  is  taken  from  the  battle  field  and 
thru  a  careful  system  of  surgical  attendance, 
beside  occupational  work,  vocational  training 
and  vocational  placement,  re-made  physically, 
mentally  and  psychologically  into  a  useful  citi- 
zen  capable   and   able   to  take   care   of   himself. 

CHANGES   TAKING   PLACE   IN    BOSTON. 

Aside  from  the  activities  for  the  Red  Cross  as 
suggested  in  my  report  of  last  month,  the  School 
Department  has  not  succeeded  in  doing  any  con- 
structive work  of  a  military  nature.  There  is  as 
we  all  know  a  great  demand  for  Industrial 
workers  and  every  reason  why  the  schools  should 
contribute  very  materially  toward  preparing 
young  men  for  meeting  this  demand.  The  effect 
of  the  war  is  felt  principally  in  the  reduction  of 
numbers  of  boys  over  fourteen  years  of  age  In 
the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and 
in   the   entering  class  of  the   high   schools.     The 


reason  for  this  is  that  boys  are  employed  at  ex- 
ceptionally good  wages,  and  do  not  feel  the  im- 
portance  of   the   work  of   the   schools. 

Regarding  nev/  lines  of  work  there  have  been 
two  new  cooperative  courses  in  high  schools  es- 
tablished this  fall,  one  In  woodwork  at  the  Brigh- 
ton High  School  under  Clarence  W.  Goodridge, 
formerly  a  prevocatlonal  Instructor;  the  other 
in  electricity  at  the  Charlestown  High  School, 
under  Maurice  J.  Moriarty,  also  a  former  pre- 
vocatlonal Instructor.  This  makes  four  high 
schools  in  Boston  that  are  conducting  part-time 
courses,  the  other  two  being  Hyde  Park  High, 
metalwork,    and    Dorchester    High,    woodwork. 

A  junior  high  school,  or  intermediate  school  as 
the  authorities  here  choose  to  call  it,  has  been 
organized  in  six  of  the  elementary  schools.  The 
shop  organization  has  not  been  completely  carried 
out  in  any  case,  owing  to  the  lack  of  school 
building  accommodations.  There  are  a  number 
of  new  buildings  under  construction,  in  which 
we  shall  have  a  group  of  three  or  four  shops 
with  as  many  activities,  particularly  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  different  types  of  boys. 
Some  will  receive  a  limited  experience,  and  those 
who  have  a  particular  Industrial  bent  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  intensive  work  with  possibly 
ten  periods  a  week  In  the  shop  subjects.  The 
prevocatlonal  schools  will  thus  come  under  the 
junior   high   school   organization. 

At  present  there  is  one  case  where  some  boys 
of  the  ninth  grade  receive  four  hours  a  week  of 
shop  work  in  a  high  school  under  a  high  school 
shop  instructor.  In  another  case  we  have  in- 
creased the  time  from  two  to  four  hours  with 
chosen  groups  of  boys  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  and  are  conducting  experimental  lines 
of  work  involving  woodwork,  electrical  construc- 
tion, and  concrete  form-making  and  casting. 
While  the  change  in  the  system,  owing  to  the 
Intermediate  school,  may  result  In  reducing  the 
minimum  amount  of  time  for  manual  training 
for  those  boys  who  are  academically  inclined,  it 
will  no  doubt  result  in  an  increase  in  the  time 
for  various  forms  of  shopwork  for  those  boys 
who  are  likely  to  enter  the  industries. 

There  is  an  addition  being  built  to  the  Hyde 
Park  High  School,  in  which  plans  are  made  for 


{Continued  on  p.  VI.) 
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extending  the  v.oodwork  and  metalwoik  now  be- 
ing carried   on    in    limited    quarters. 

The  Boston  Trade  School  for  Boys  has  this 
fall  moved  into  its  new  building  on  Parker  St., 
across  the  street  from  XA'entwortli  Institute.  Tiiis 
building  has  accommodations  for  over  300  bovs 
at  present,  and  with  the  addition  of  another 
wing,  wliich  has  been  planned  for  to  meet  the 
growth  in  numbers,  it  will  accommodate  about 
1,000.  The  school  is  primarily  for  those  bovs 
over  14  years  of  age  who  have  decided  upon  an 
industrial  career.  The  courses  are  conducted  bv 
men  from  the  trades,  and  with  a  view  of  supply- 
ing to  the  boy  what  he  would  previouslv  have 
been  given  by  the  apprenticeship  system.  The 
correlation  of  academic  and  shop  subjects  is  very 
strong.  While  the  school  has  the  name  and  aim 
of  a  trade  school,  its  courses  are  broad  and  give 
to  the  boy  much  that  is  found  in  tlie  more  liberal 
t)pe  of  school. 

For  two  years  the  High  School  of  Commerce  has 
offered  to  its  boys  instruction  in  drawing  as  re- 
lated to  commercial  work,  under  Ludwig  Frank, 
formerly  of  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts.  In 
addition  to  his  school  work,  Mr.  Frank  has  re 
cently  become  connected  with  the  F.  A.  Foster 
Company  of  Boston,  as  a  designer  of  art  draper- 
ies. 

The  101st  Regiment  of  United  States  Engin- 
eers broke  camp  at  W'entworth  Institute  late  in 
September.  As  has  been  noted  in  other  issues 
of  this  Magazine,  the  training  the  young  sol- 
diers received  was  of  a  high  order,  and  intensely 
practical.  They  may  by  this  time  be  "somewhere 
in   France." 

The  program  arranged  for  Potato  Day  at 
Franklin  Park,  Saturday,  October  6,  when  the 
children  of  the  public  schools  were  to  gather 
their  many  bushels  of  potatoes,  was  postponed 
because  of  the  very  wet  condition  of  the  ground. 
These  exercises  will,  no  doubt,  come  off  either 
Friday  or  Saturday  of  the   following  week. 

In  Lowell,  Mass.,  war  conditions  have  created 
demands  for  boys  who  have  had  experience  in 
manual  training  shopwork.  Last  spring,  the 
superintendent  of  a  large  machine  shop  hired 
forty'  boys  from  the  high  school  and  paid  them 
from   ten   to  sixteen   dollars   a   week.     The   work 


involved  pattern-making,  machine  shop  and 
foundry  work,  and  assembling.  A  number  of 
tiie  boys  failed  to  return,  owing  to  money  induce- 
ments, ^'et,  on  the  other  hand,  many  did  return, 
realizing  the  value  of  their  school  work  in  pre- 
paring them  for  greater  responsibilities. 

The  Lowell  High  School  and  the  Vocational 
School  cooperate  in  the  making  of  machines, 
such  as  lathes,  and  gas  engines.  The  patterns 
are  made  in  the  high  school,  while  the  castings 
are  finished  and  the  machines  are  assembled  in 
the  Vocational  School.  This  gives  to  the  boys 
of  Ixith  schools  practical  work  in  which  they  can 
see    direct    results. 

The  Milton,  Mass.,  High  School  lias  been 
moved  over  to  the  Vose  Elementary  School,  and 
the  former  high  school  will  house  in  the  future 
the  pupils  from  the  Vose  School.  Extensive  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  to  the  Vose  School,  in 
order  that  the  industrial  arts  subjects  may  have 
proper  accommodations.  There  will  be  two 
rooms  equipped  for  woodwork,  one  room  for 
wood-turning,  and  one  for  machine  woodwork- 
ing. The  rooms  for  the  domestic  arts  for  the 
girls  have  received  careful  attention.  The  cook- 
ing appliances  are  the  very  latest  design,  and 
the  whole  equipment  exemplifies  the  possibilities 
of  modern   facilities. 

In  the  manual  training  department  of  the  Lynn 
English  High  School  over  100  pupils  are  pursu- 
ing courses  in  printing  under  the  able  teaching 
of  Leslie  S.  Burnell.  It  is  expected  that  a  class 
of  10  or  12  will  be  developed  from  this  number 
to  continue  the  subject  of  printing  for  four  vears, 
and  at  the  end  of  their  course  be  placed  with 
master  printers  of  Essex  County  to  finish  their  ap- 
prenticeship training. 

This  course  has  the  approval  of  the  Master 
Printers  and  the  advice  and  counsel  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  them.  The  school  equipment 
is  quite  up-to-date  and  the  product  is  used  en- 
tirely by  the   school   department. 

R.  W.  Watts,  formerly  mechanical  instructor 
at  the  Attleboro,  Mass.,  High  School,  has  accept- 
ed the  position  of  instructor  in  mechanical  draft- 
ing  at   the   L\nn    English    High    School. 

— George    M.    Morris. 


(Continued  on  />.  ////.) 
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THE  "WINE"  HIGH  SPEED  METAE  CeiTINC  liiCHINE 


The  ^'RACINE"  is  the 
only  high  speed  metal 
cutting  machine  in  the 
world  that  is  absolutely 
positive  in  every  action 
and  will  duplicate  itself 
in  every  cut  during  the 
entire  life  of  the  machine. 
All  wearing  parts  are 
adjustable  and  accurately 
machined. 


Write  for  Special 
Catalog  E. 

THE  RACIl  TOOL  AND  MACHINE  COMPM    -    ■    RACINE,  M.  J.  8.  A. 

THE  LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  MANIFACTIRERS  OF  HIGH  SPEED  METAL  CUniNG  MACHINES 


Stanley  "Bed  Rock"  Planes 

The  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  the  student  can 
adjust  these  Planes  for  a  wide  or  narrow  throat  opening 
make  them  ideal  tools  for  Manual  Training  use. 

Our  special  "Bed  Rock"  circular  will  prove  of  interest 
to  both  teachers  and  scholars. 

Stan  LEY  Rule  &  Level  Co. 

New  Britain,  Conn.  U.S.A. 
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IX   THE   NORTHWEST. 

The  Manual  Arts  Club  of  Seattle  lield  a  fare- 
well banquet  for  Ben  W.  Johnson,  Moiuiay,  Sept. 
24th.,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Wasliington  to 
enter  upon  his  new  duties  as  field  agent  under 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
Harry  Cunningham,  of  the  Lincoln  High  School, 
acted  as  toastmaster  and  he  called  on  the  follow- 
ing to  respond :  Frank  B.  Cooper,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Miss  Clara  P.  Reynolds,  supervisor 
of  high  school  art  and  design,  H.  W.  Mulhollan, 
head  of  the  manual  arts  department  of  the  Broad- 
way High  School,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mahoney,  the 
oldest  manual  arts  teacher  in  point  of  service  in 
Seattle,  F.  W.  Cobb,  Wm.  O.  Fletcher,  and  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  spoke  concerning  his  new  duties. 
Mr.  Fletcher,  in  behalf  of  the  club  members  pre- 
sented their  former  chief  with  a  Corona  type- 
writer standard  enclosed  in  a  handsome  leather 
traveling   bag. 

In  Seattle  a  comparative  study  has  recently 
been  made  of  salaries  of  manual  training  and 
industrial  teachers  in  ten  cities  with  the  follow- 
ing  results: 


ACTIVITY  IN  ST.  PAUL. 


Increase 

Min. 

Max. 

per  year 

Seattle 

$1,080 

$1,440 

$  60 

Los    Angeles 

1,200 

1,775* 

Detroit 

900 

1,500 

100 

Sacramento 

1,200 

1,620 

105 

Cleveland 

900 

1,500 

100 

St.    Louis 

■  1,200 

1,600 

100 

Oakland 

1,200 

1,500 

100 

Portland 

1,400 

San    Francisco 

1,080 

1,320 

Cincinnati 

1,000 

1,500 

100 

Pittsburg 

1,000 

1,500 

100 

Buffalo 

900 

1,500 

100 

•Maximum  after   10  years. 

James  B.  Mitchell  of  Tacoma  has  resigned  his 
position  as  supervisor  of  the  manual  training  in 
the  grades  to  become  a  lieutenant  in  the  Quar- 
termaster's department  of  the  Army.  Mr.  Miller, 
formerly  head  of  the  high  school  work  in  man- 
ual arts  in  that  city,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
supervision  of  all  the  manual  training  in  the  city 
schools  of  Tacoma. — Edward  G.  Anderson. 


The  following  is  ([uoted  from  a  letter  recently 
received  from  Donald  V.  Ferguson,  supervisor 
of  manual  arts  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  It  shows 
great  activity   in   that  busy  northern   city: 

"The  only  appreciable  effect  upon  this  depart- 
ment wliich  the  war  has  caused  so  far,  is  that 
it  has  made  it  extremely  hard  to  get  patternmak- 
ers and  machinists  for  the  positions  in  the  schools, 
as  the  demand  is  so  verj-  great  for  them  in  the 
war   industries   that  we  cannot  keep   them. 

"VVe  are  making  fruit  and  vegetable  driers 
and  racks  for  use  in  the  cold-pack  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  movement  for  food  preservation, 
and  it  is  possible  that  considerable  of  this  work 
will  be  put  into  the  regular  course  for  the  spring 
term  in  order  to  supply  the  housewives  with  them 
during  the  fruit  season. 

"St.  Paul  passed  a  bond  issue  for  $3,000,000 
for  new  school  bviildings  and  sites,  and  it  is  the 
plan  of  the  department  to  build  several  interme- 
diate or  junior  high  schools  together  with  a  tech- 
nical high  school  within  tlie  next  few  years. 
Plans  are  already  under  way  for  the  first  three 
of  these  buildings;  when  completed,  the  industri- 
al work  will  receive  a  very  great  addition  to  its 
present  working  equipment. 

"St.  Paul  will  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
the  money  appropriated  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill 
and  keep  the  department  as  a  whole  well  within 
the  requirements  as  set  by  this  act.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  make  the  grade  work  prevocational. 

"The  garden  movement  in  St.  Paul  received  a 
very  wonderful  impetus  thru  the  bird  house  ex- 
hibit and  Garden  Club  meeting  which  we  held 
a  year  ago,  and  this  year  thousands  of  gardens 
with  their  bird  houses  were  in  evidence  thruout 
St.   Paul. 

"Much  trouble  was  had  with  potato  bugs,  etc., 
until  the  birds  got  busy,  and  as  a  result  the  gar- 
dens came  thru  finely  and  we  are  going  to  help 
L'ncle  Sam  next  year  by  producing  larger  gar- 
dens and  protecting  the  crops  with  birds  thru  the 
medium  of  the  bird  house  and  bird  bath,  etc. 

"St.  Paul  is  the  grandest  city  in  the  world  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  and  we  are  going  to  wel- 
come the  Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Train- 
ing Association  with  open  arms,  and  every  mem- 

{Continued  on  p.  X.) 
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DISSTON  D-3 

Filing  Guide  and  Clamp 


Especially  Designed  to 
Assist  Those  Not  Skilled 
IN  THE  Art  of  Filing,  to 
File  a  Saw  Correctly. 


RE6.U.S.PA1.0FF. 


Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

KEYSTONE  SAW,  TOOL,  STEEL  AND  FILE  WORKS 
PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 


OUR  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  CATALOGUE 

YOURS    FOR    THE    ASKING 

Contains  illustrations  and  full  de- 
scription 


Latest  Improved 

Wood-Working  Machinery 


FOR 


Manual  Training  Schools 


Prices  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  request. 

HALL  &  BROWN  WOOD  WORKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Home  Office  and  Faefory,  1913  fo  1933  N.  Broadway    :-:    SI.  Louis,  I.  S.  A. 
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AccurateTools 


For 

Accurate 
Layouts 


Any  good  job  of  cabinet 
makingor  carpentry  must  be 
laid  out  accurately.  To  aid 
the  carpenter  in  such  work, 
no  tools  are  more  accurate 
or  efficient  than 


Mcc  u  \.  PAT  orr. 


Tools 


The  line  includes  squares, 
combination  sets,  scratch 
gages,  steel  rules,  levels,  build- 
ers' combination  tools,  divi- 
ders, and  many  others  of  real 
value. 

The  builders'  combination 
tool  is  a  particularly  useful  tool 
in  laying  out  angles  and  on 
framing  and  stair  work. 


Send  frr  FREE  Catalog 
No.  21EF  describing  2100 
ttyles  and  sizes  of  fine  tools 


Sold  by  all  hardware  dealers 

The  L.  S.  Starrett  Co. 

Af  Viol  ''*"  *'°'-i<''*  MA<:<t 

/^l.I101       Greatest  Toolmakers        ITld&S . 


FIELD    NOTES— (row//;;;/^./    from    /-.    llll.) 

her  \vho  avails  liimself  or  lierself  of  the  oppor- 
tiinit\-  of  visiting  lis  wlieii  the  next  meeting  is 
helil  here  uill  feel  wonilerfuily  well  repaid  for 
doing  so." 

IXDUSTRIAL  ARTS  ROUND  TABLE. 

The  Industrial  Arts  Round  Table  Club  of  Chi- 
caga  and  vicinity,  held  its  first  meeting  of  the 
year  at  the  Stevens  building,  Chicago,  October 
5th.  Ahev  a  very  fine  dinner,  L.  W.  Wahlstrom, 
tlie  president,  opened  the  discussion  of  the  even- 
ing with  a  short  address  outlining  plans  and 
some  possibilities  for  the  club  during  the  coming 
year.  The  same  plan  as  was  used  last  year,  that 
of  free  informal  discussions  of  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  industrial  arts  work,  will  be  carried  out. 
However,  in  order  to  encourage  some  study  on  a 
subject  the  program  committee  will  announce 
the  subject  for  discussion  and  appoint  a  leader 
for  each  meeting  in  advance. 

The  topic  for  consideration  at  this  meeting  was 
architectural  drawing  in  high  schools.  E.  L. 
Valentine,  of  Lane  Technical  School,  was  the 
leader.  He  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of 
slides  pertaining  to  the  subject  and  much  inter- 
est was  taken  in  the  subject  by  the  members 
present. 

The  next  meeting  will  lie  held  on  Saturday, 
November  10th,  at  Pullman.  We  plan  to  spend 
the  forenoon  visiting  the  Pullman  Car  Shops  and 
afterwards  spend  a  few  hours  at  the  Pullman 
Free  Manual  Training  School  with  A.  P.  Laugh- 
lin  as  our  host.  We  are  looking  forward  to  a 
splendid  meeting  at  Pullman,  making  of  it  a 
real  study  class,  with  plenty  of  questions  to  dis- 
cuss— a    real    round    table. — O.    M.    Merriman. 

Johnson  School,  the  educational  institution  en- 
dowed thru  the  terms  of  the  will  of  ().  S.  John- 
son, Scranton,  Pa.,  was  opened  on  October  1.  It 
is  a  co-educational  school  in  which  vocational 
training  will  be  stressed.  Robert  B.  Keller,  for 
many  years  appertice  instructor  for  the  D.  L.  & 
U'.  R.  R.  Co.,  is  the  principal.  He  visited  all  the 
principal  vocational  schools  of  the  country  and 
also  made  a  study  of  local  conditions  in  order  to 
make  the  school  meet  local  requirements.  It  will 
have  day  and  evening  courses  which  have  been 
arranged  after  conferences  with  employers,  es- 
pecially the  railroad  and  mining  corporations  and 
the  silk  mill  owners. 

{Continued  on  />.  A7.) 
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A  school  patterned  after  the  famous  Eton 
School  of  England  is  to  be  opened  in  September 
1918.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Silver  Bay  Win- 
ter School  for  Boys  and  will  be  located  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  George,  New  York.  The  plans 
for  the  school  are  being  developed  by  the  Silver 
Bay  Association  under  the  leadership  of  C.  C. 
Michener,  president  of  the  Association.  It  will 
be  a  college  preparatory  school,  and  will  in  addi- 
tion prepare  boys  who  cannot  go  to  college  for  a 
man's  part  in  the  world.  Entrance  requirements 
will  be  very  high  as  to  character,  athletic  abil 
ity  and  ability  as  a  student. 

As  a  war  measure,  classes  in  telegraphy  have 
been  organized  in  the  Prevocational  School, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  for  the  purpose  of  training  young 
men  for  the  Army  Signal  Corps.  The  appara- 
tus for  this  work  was  furnished  by  the  War  De- 
partment. 

Under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  O.  L. 
Reid  the  schools  of  Louisville  are  endeavoring 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times  as  far  as  possible. 
A  new  night  school  has  been  organized  for  col- 
ored people  in  which  in  addition  to  the  regular 
academic  work  courses  are  offered  in  woodwork- 
ing, moulding,  forging,  and  automobile  work. 
Also  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  boys' 
and  girls'  high  schools  and  at  the  Prevocational 
School    for   part-time  classes. 

In  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  where  only  an 
hour  and  a  half  a  week  is  given  to  manual  train- 
ing work,  Charles  L.  Jacobs,  supervisor,  has  de- 
cided that  their  best  service  to  the  Government 
at  this  time  can  be  rendered  by  giving  the  pupils 
as  much  general  information  concerning  the  vari- 
ous important  materials  of  construction  as  the 
limitations  of  a  single  laboratory,  originally 
planned  for  woodwork  only,  will  permit.  The 
manual  training  work  is  given  only  in  the  seventh 
and    eighth    grades. 

Along  with  the  increased  demand  for  workers 
in  industry  has  come  increased  opportunity  for 
service  in  the  department  of  vocational  guidance 
of  the  Boston  public  schools.  It  has  brought  about 
also  better  cooperation  on  the  part  of  employers. 
Although  the  demand  upon  the  department  is 
50%  greater  than  it  can  supply,  the  workers  it 
does  supply  usually  can  be  selected  with  greater 
regard  to  individual  fitness. 

{Continued  on  p.  XIV.) 


The  Finish  is  Imporlanl 

SURELY  this  is  a  subject  which  should  be 
given  its  share  of  attention,  for  a  beautiful 
model  may  be  ruined  if  improperly  finished, 
while  the  defects  of  a  poorly  constructed  model 
are  minimized  if  well  finished. 


is  just  the  preparation  for  staining  models.  It 
is  very  easy  to  use — goes  on  like  oil  without  a 
lap  or  a  streak.  It  is  made  in  17  attractive 
shades — which  may  be  easily  lightened  and 
darkened.  It  dries  ready  for  the  finish  in  15 
minutes — this  is  particularly  advantageous  in 
crowded  centers.   Over  the  Dye  apply  a  coat  of 

doHNsors  Prepared  WAX 

This  gives  a  soft,  artistic  finish  of  great  beauty 
and  durability.  It  is  clean  and  easy  to  use  and 
economical — no  tools  or  brushes  required — all 
you  need  is  a  cheese  cloth  rag. 
No  Manual  Trainine  Department  is  complete  without  our  In- 
struction Book  on  wood  finishing.  Use  coupon  for  free  copy. 

MT-ii 
Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid  a 
copy  of  your  new  Instruction  Book  on 
wood  finishing. 


Name  ... 
Address 


City  and  Slate 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  mall  to 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

"The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 

RACINE.  WIS. 
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14"  MONARCH  standard  lathe. 


16"  Motor  driven  geared  head. 


2Cr  MONARCH   lathe. 


MONARCH 
LATHES 

from  14  to  20  inch  swing 

offers  the  ideal  lathe  for  the 
manual  training  school.  They 
are  furnished  in  any  style  and 
with  practically  all  attach- 
ments desired. 

MONARCH  lathes  are  low 
in  price  yet  are  as  accurate  as 
the  highest  priced  lathes.  By 
installing  MONARCH  lathes 
you  can  in  many  instances  put 
in  Iwo  monarch  lathes  for  the 
same  cost  as  one  of  the  high 
priced  lathes. 

MONARCH  lathes  are  in 
use  in  many  factories  and  tool 
rooms  with  lathes  costing  al- 
most twice  as  much  doing  just 
as  much  and  as  accurate  work. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  a 
high  price  to  secure  a  good 
engine  lathe. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog 
and  list  of  manual  training 
schools  using  the  Low  Priced 
MONARCH  lathes. 

THE  MONARCH 
MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 

SIDNEY,  OHIO. 
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WELLS 

MANUAL 
TRAINING 

LATHES 


HAVE  THESE 
IMPORTANT  FEATIRES 

TAPER  BRONZE  RING  OILER  BEARINGS 

Adjustable  for  wear  without  changing  fit  on  shaft. 

SINGLE  HANDLE  CONTROL 

By  means  of  this  feature  the  belt  can  be  shifted  to  give  the  different  speeds  and  the  same 
handle  also  serves  to  start  and  stop  the  machine. 
SAFETY 

All  moving  parts  guarded.     No  chance  for  the  boys  to  get  hurt. 
Send  for  catalog  and  special  Book  of  Drawings  and  Specifications. 

Greenfield  Tap  and  Die  Corporation 

F.  E.  Wells  &  Son  Co.  Division  Greenfield,  Mass. 


We  Cover  Every  Requirement  In 

Foundry  Facings 
Foundry  Supplies 
Foundry  Equipment 

Polishing  and  Buffing  Compositions 

Our  Own  Manufacture 

The  Hill  &  Grilfith  Company 

Cincinnati,  Oliio 

Chicago,  ill.         Birmingham,  Ala.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Send  Us  Your  Inquiries 
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Training  for 
Ace  uracy 

is  dependent  on  using  accu- 
rate tools.  It  is  easy  to  get 
exact  joints  when  your  school 
is  equipped  with 

MILLERS  FALLS 

IMPROVED 

ACME  MITRE  BOX 

Known  by  mechanics  every- 
where as  the  standard  mitre 
box  for  fine  work.  Gives 
greatest  accuracy  yet  is  quick 
acting,  easy  to  use  and  will 
stand  years  of  hard  service. 
Depth  gauges,  length  gauges 
and  automatic  device  for  sus- 
pending saw  over  work  when 
desired.  Bottom  support  pre- 
vents splitting  at  end  of  cut. 
Can  be  locked  at  positive  or 
intermediate  angles. 

Mechanic's  Handbook  containing 
much  valuable  mechanical  informa- 
tion never  before  printed  and  pocket 
catalog  free  on  request. 

MILLERS  FALLS  CO. 

''Toolmaker  to  the  Master  Mechanic" 
MILLERS  FALLS.  MASS. 

N.  Y.  Office        -  28  Warren  St. 


MILLERS  FALLS 
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Tile  Quiiicv  Ho\s'  Industrial  School,  Quincy, 
Massacluisetts,  is  cooperating  with  the  Fore  River 
Sliipbuiicliiig  CoiTipany  in  training  skilled  work- 
men in  the  ^[)ecial  work  of  ship  building.  The 
day  industrial  schools  of  the  State  are  ready  to 
rise  to  any  specific  demands  witliin  their  capacity 
which    the   Cjovernment   may   make   ujion   tliem. 

Indications  point  to  the  early  organization  of 
a  ship-building  apprentice  sciiool  in  Bath,  Maine, 
riiis  is  not  only  a  war  measure  hut  an  after-the- 
war  measure.  The  ship  building  industry  will 
increase  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  call  for  in- 
structors in  the  ship-building  trades  will  come 
from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  city  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  just  opened  a 
new  $385,000  high  school  that  is  modern  in  every 
respect.  It  is  five  stories  high,  including  the 
sub-basement,  and  has  an  auditorium  seating 
2,000.  The  manual  training  department  has 
tliousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  machinery  for  the 
use  of  the  cooperative  training  course.  The  boys 
in  this  course  will  spend  part  time  in  school  and 
the  rest  in  the  shops  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  Bethlehem  Foundry  and  Machine 
Company. 

The  annual  prize  essay  contest  of  the  American 
Sciidol  Peace  League  has  been  announced.  Two 
sets  of  prizes,  to  be  known  as  the  Seabury  Prizes, 
lire  offered  for  the  best  essays  on  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  (1)  The  Teaching  of  Democ- 
racy as  a  Factor  in  a  League  of  Nations  (open 
to  seniors  in  normal  schools)  ;  (2)  How  Should 
the  World  be  Organized  so  as  to  Prevent  Wars 
in  the  Future  (open  to  seniors  in  secondary 
schools).  Three  prizes  of  $75,  $50,  and  $25  will 
be  given  for  the  best  essays  in  both  sets.  Par- 
ticulars as  to  conditions  can  be  secured  by  writing 
to  the  secretarv,  Mrs.  Fannie  F.  Andrews,  405 
.Marlborough  St.,  Boston. 

L  A.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  and  Industri- 
al Education,  New  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment, taking  the  place  of  L.  S.  Hawkins,  who  is 
on    leave  of   absence   in   Washington. 

Another  consolidated  vocational  township  school 
is  to  be  built  in  Pennsylvania  which  will  provide 
(Continued  on  p.  XV.) 
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accommodations  for  five  townships  in  Chester 
and  Delaware  counties.  It  is  to  be  located  at 
Chadds  Junction.  Pierre  du  Pont,  the  powder 
magnate,  has  offered  $50,000  to  the  school. 

Hackley  Manual  Training  School,  Muskegon, 
Michigan,  is  arranging  with  certain  local  facto- 
ries to  receive  groups  of  workers  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  for  training  that  supplements  their 
shop  work.  Enrollment  is  made  thru  the  factories 
cooperating  instead  of  at  the  school.  English, 
mathematics  and  mechanical  drawing  will  be 
taught  one-half  day  a  week  to  the  groups  from 
a  given   shop  or  factory. 

The  building  program  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in- 
cludes the  enlarging  of  the  present  technical 
high  school  to  about  twice  its  present  size,  and 
the  building  of  three  junior  high  schools.  The 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  district  was  increased 
by  $1,250,000  last  year,  and  this  entire  amount  is 
to  be  expended  for  high  school   improvements. 

There  are  now  two  junior  high  schools  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  the  Irwin  Avenue  Elementary  Indus- 
trial School  having  been  changed  to  the  Irwin 
Avenue  Junior  High  School  during  the  summer. 
Courses  are  given  in  printing,  woodwork,  elec- 
tricity, mechanical  drawing,  and  sheet  metal- 
work. 

The  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  will 
hold  the  annual  meeting  in  Grand  Rapids  on  No- 
vember 1,  2,  and  3.  Among  the  list  of  prominent 
speakers  is  Dr.  David  B.  Snedden,  who  will  ap- 
pear on  the  general  program  and  will  also  speak 
at   the   manual    training   section    meeting. 

A  new  course  in  occupational  therapy  is  be- 
ing offered  at  Teachers  College,  New  York  City. 
This  course  will  train  teachers  for  the  bedside 
occupations  of  the  physically  disabled  and  will 
interpret  the  vocational  needs  of  those  who  have 
been  crippled  by  the  war  or  who  are  disabled 
through    industrial    accidents. 

E.  A.  Lee,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  has  been 
engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  vo- 
cational education  at  the  University  of  Indiana 
during  the  absence  of  Professor  R.  J.  Leonard 
as  special  agent  of  the  Federal  Board. 
[Continued  on  p.   XVI.) 
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The  name  of  tlie  Technical  High  School  In 
Indianapolis  has  been  change!  to  the  Arsenal 
rechnical  Schools.  This  change  in  name  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  range  of  work  really  covered 
high  school,  vocational  anil  prevocational  school 
work. 

The  need  for  additional  school  facilities  has 
become  pressing  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  As  a 
result  a  new  junior  high  school  has  been  opened 
and  one  new  grade  building  of  the  one-story  type 
has  been  built.  A  large  addition  has  also  been 
built  to  the  Union  High  School  which  will  give 
better  facilities  for  the  industrial  and  home  eco- 
nomics work   in   that  building. 

R.  D.  Hissong  has  been  appointed  director  of 
manual  training  work  at  Redfield,  S.  Dak.  Mr. 
flissong  has  a  two-story-two-room-andhall  build- 
ing, with  a  bench  equipment  for  twenty  pupils. 
A  New  high  school  is  in  process  of  construction 
and  when  it  is  completed  the  manual  training 
department  will  have  the  use  of  several  rooms 
in    the   old   building. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill 
University  of  Arkansas  will  receive  the  Federal 
funds  allowed  to  Arkansas  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  vocational  education.  A  department 
of  vocational  teacher  training  will  be  organized 
as  soon  as  suitable  instructors  can  be  found. 

In  the  junior  high  school  at  Shreveport,  Louis- 
iana, arrangements  are  being  made  to  secure 
lecturers  on  each  of  the  many  vocations  repre- 
sented in  the  commercial  and  professional  life  of 
the  city. 

In  the  mechanical  drawing  department  of  the 
schools  of  St.  Louis,  considerable  time  is  being 
given  to  the  study  of  air-plane  construction,  in- 
cluding the  engine.  This  has  been  found  a  de- 
sirable substitute  for  some  of  the  former  machine 
drawing. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Mil- 
waukee Art  Institute,  November  1,  2  and  3. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  October  19  and  20, 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  celebrated  its 
tvventv  fifth   anniversary. 
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JN  MANY  manual  training  shops  the  month 
of  December  is  given  to  work  appropriate 
to  the  season.  The  malting  of  toys  is  carried 
on  to  quite  an  extent  and  is  a  form  of  shop  work 
that  carries  with  it  a  fine  spirit  of  helpfulness. 
William.  Noyes,  director  of  manual  training  in 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  plans  to  concentrate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  sixth  grade  boys  who  are  in  shop 
work  on  toys  put  together  with  cutter  pins.  The 
spools  turned  in  by  the  Red  Cross  Headquarters 
are  also  to  be  utilized  in  some  way.  For  toy 
making  in  the  upper  grades  he  hopes  to  have 
"kiddie  kars"  turned  out  in  quantities.  Mr. 
Noyes  has  found  that  the  popularity  of  this  sort 
of  work  depends  largely  on  the  success  with 
which  the  article  can  be  suitably  painted  or 
colored. 

In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Roy  C.  Woolman  gives 
emphasis  to  toy  mending.  The  toys  of  children 
of  the  well-to-do  families  are  repaired  and  then 
distributed  among  the  less  fortunate  children  of 
the   community. 

L.  Day  Perr>',  of  Joliet,  Illinois,  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  Christmas  spirit  thru  the  print  shop. 
Each  boy  in  the  print  shop  is  given  a  number 
of  two-color  Christmas  cards  which  he  has  had 
a  part  in  getting  out.  Also,  as  in  most  other 
places,  regular  problems  are  permitted  to  go  out 
as  Christmas  gifts. 

IN   AND  ABOUT  BOSTON. 

Thru  the  courtesy  of  Principal  Williston,  the 
Boston  Manual  Training  Club  held  on  Saturday, 
October  20,  its  first  meeting  of  the  season  in 
Wentworth  Institute.  As  the  men  arrived,  from 
11:00  to  12:30,  they  inspected  the  shops  of  the 
school  under  the  guidance  of  the  different  in- 
structors who  informally  gave  facts  of  interest 
regarding  the  work  of  the  school.  Soon  after 
12:30  the  members  and  their  friends,  numbering 
about  ninety  in  all,  asembled  in  one  of  the  class- 
rooms where  an  unusually  fine  luncheon  was 
served.  Following  the  enjoyable  period  of  eat- 
ing and  good  fellowship,  the  men  repaired  to 
the  hall  for  the  more  serious  business  of  the  dav. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  speakers,  the  Businc-^s 
Meeting  was  made  as  brief  as  possible  and  some 


of  the  committee  reports  were  postponed  to  a 
future  meeting.  The  officers  for  the  coming 
year   were   installed   as  follows: 

Edward    C.    Emerson,   President 
George    M.   Morris,   Vice-President 
Andrew  J  Leahy,  Secretary 
George    F.    Hatch,   Treasurer 
James  C.   Clarke,  Librarian 

Three  new  active  and  one  new  sustaining 
member  were  elected  to  membership.  George  C. 
Greener,  chairman  of  the  Program  Committee, 
outlined  plans  for  the  future,  which  gave  prom- 
ise of  interesting  meetings  to  come. 

The  speaking  program  of  the  day  was  military 
in  character.  Several  of  the  prominent  instruct- 
ors of  the  Institute  told  of  their  work  in  connec 
tion  with  training  Army  Engineers  during  the 
past  summer.  As  this  work  was  briefly  de- 
scribed in  the  September  issue  of  The  Manual 
Training  Magazine,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
here  to  more  than  mention  the  most  important 
points  emphasized  by  the  speakers. 

Principal  Arthur  L.  Williston  gave  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  men  as  a  club  and  as  individuals. 
He  referred  to  the  interests  of  the  men  present  Ii 
promoting  a  craftsmanship  of  high  qualtiy  as 
identical  with  the  aims  of  Wentworth  Institute. 
He  then  briefly  ran  over  the  work  of  the  sum- 
mer and  told  how  the  historic  First  Corps  Ca- 
dets qualified  as  an  engineer  regiment.  Starting 
in  May  with  about  350  in  the  evening  classes, 
the  Institute  gave  special  courses  adaptable  *o 
military  demands.  Later,  the  instruction  of  the 
Institute  was  carried  on  during  the  day  time, 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  training.  New  recruits 
from  various  fields  of  industrial  and  engineering 
pursuits  joined  the  corps  till  September  24  when 
about  1,700  sturdy  and  intelligent  young  men, 
who  now  form  the  101st  regiment  for  Engineers, 
broke  up  camp  at  the  Wentworth  Institute 
grounds.  Mr.  Williston  talked  from  slides  show- 
ing the  men  studying  machines,  welding  with 
the  acetylene  flame,  at  concrete  work,  in  the 
electrical  laboratory,  drafting,  constructing 
bridges  in  the  yard,  testing  strength  of  mater- 
ials, operating  power  plant,  etc.  Slides  of  men 
A'orking  in  the  trenches  at  Fresh  Pond  were  also 
shown. 


{Continued  on  p.  VI.) 
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Samuel  L.  Conner,  professor  of  civil  engineer-  contribute  towartl   developing  the  man  power  of 

ing   at    Tufts   College,    spoke    about   his    military  the  nation. 

surveying  course  to  the  cadets,  and  showed  sam-  Charles  R.   Allen,   of   the   Massachusetts   State 

pies  of   the   pace   scales,   slope  boards,   and   com-  Board  of  Education,  was  to  speak;  but  owing  to 

passes    used,    as    well    as    blueprints    of    surveys  his  new  duties  as  Expert  in  Industrial  Education 

made  by  the  men.     Professor  Conner  recommends  Attached     to     Conscription     Department,     U.     S. 

a    similar   course   for   college    students    who   may  Shipping  Board,  he  was  unable  to  be  present. 


be  called  into  service.  He  also  favors  a  simi- 
lar course  for  colleges  in  general  because  of  the 
concentration  of  mind  it  requires,  the  exercise  it 
gives  to  the  observation  faculties,  and  the  healtln 
interest  it  arouses  in  outdoor   life. 

John  A.  Mickelson,  instructor  in  woodworking 


Harry  H.  Tukey,  trade  instructor,  Boston  Con- 
tinuation School,  spoke  in  Mr.  Allen's  absence  oj 
the  work  of  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  shops. 
He  showed  blueprints  of  the  products  for  which 
there  is  a  demand,  some  of  which  might  be 
rn.-'de    in    tlie    manual    training    schools.      A    fjvv 


at  Wentworth,   spoke   on   timber  construction,    a«       of    these    objects     are:     keyboards,     sail     makers' 


applied  to  militan*'  uses,  and  illustrated  iiis  re- 
marks by  sketches  on  the  blackboard.  He  em- 
phasized tlie  necessity  of  organizing  the  work 
of  many  men  on  one  job  so  that  the  details  of 
the  construction  shall  be  ready  in  the  order  in 
which    they   are    needed    for    assembling. 

Walter  C.  Voss,  instructor  in  architectural  con- 
struction at  Wentworth,  talked  about  the  use  of 
concrete  in  military  work.  He  referred  to  the 
tw^o  systems,  monolythic  and  unit,  and  gave  ex- 
amples  of   their   applications.        He    told    of   the 


benches,  chests,  tent  poles,  tent  pins,  lead  line 
reels,  signal  boxes,  hammock  clues,  hammock 
stays,  boat  and  deck  chests  and  sheet  metal  tool 
boxes.  Mr.  Tukey  was  not  sure  the  manual 
training  men  could  get  orders  for  these  items, 
but  suggested  that  attempts  be  made,  thru  the 
proper  authorities,  to  submit  samples  and  give 
estimates   of   cost. 

President  Emersnn  made  valuable  suggestioris 
as  to  how  the  Club  could  assist  in  war  work  by 
acting   as   a   clearing  house   for   those   schools   in 


method  used  in  making  military  roads  of  mixing  New  England  which  are  in  a  position  to  suppl" 

the  cement  and  aggregate  dry,  placing  it  in  posi-  any  war  needs.     In  the  discussion  that  followed 

tion  and  wetting  down.     This  gives  a  road  good  the  question   of  how  much  the  schools  could   af- 

for   five  months  which   in   many    cases    is     long  ford    to    sacrifice    their    educational    methods    in 

enough  to  supply  a  military  need.  turning   out    products    in    quantities     was     given 

Milton  J.  Kirkland,  of  the  Asociation  of  Port-  careful  consideration.  While  at  present  the  op- 
land  Cement  Manufacturers,  Chicago,  who  is  portunities  for  making  any  material  contribu- 
giving  instruction  to  students  at  the  Wentworth  tions  to  the  War  Department  are  somewhat  in- 
Institute,  told  of  his  readiness  to  be  of  service  definite,  this  meeting  was  rich  in  suggestions 
in  connection  with  any  school  work  in  concrete,  which  promise  results  in  the  near  future. 
and  offered  to  give  free  demonstrations  to  any  Ernest  W.  Beck,  Director  of  Manual  Train- 
group  of  manual  training  teachers  who  might  ing,  Nashua,  N.  H-,  has  been  contributing  to  the 
wish   to  call  on  him.  war   cause   by   having   his   boys   make    a    pattern 

Principal   Williston   spoke   again,   this   time   on  of  the  Liberty  Bell  from  which  a  brass  cast  was 

the   question    of   the    use   of   technical    schools    in  made.     The   boys    in    tlie    machine   shop    finished 


war  work.  The  schools  are  becoming  more  and 
more  a  factor  in  the  struggle  and  can  aid  ui 
training  men  for  industrial  work  by  giving  prac- 
tical instruction.  The  shipbuilding  needs  were 
touched  upon  and  the  reconstruction  work,  wher 


the  bell  on  the  lathe,  and  the  boye  in  the  wood- 
working mounted  the  bell  on  a  shield.  The 
room  in  the  higli  school  having  the  highest  per- 
centage of  pupils  purchasing  Liberty  Bonds  re- 
ceived   the    bell    in     recognition     of     the     service. 


maimed    men    are   among   us,    was   spoken    of    as  There  was  great  enthusiasm    in   the  contest   and 

a   place   where   the   manual    training   men    could  the  bell    is   an   ornamental    piece   of   work   which 

be  of  great  ser\-ice.     He  advised  getting  started  will   serve    as   a    fitting  memorial    to  the   school's 

and    taking    advantage    of    every    opportunity    to  part    in    the    Liberty    Bond    drive. 

{Continued  on  p.  Vlll.) 
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OUR  NEW  MODEL  No.  152  12-inch  SPEED  LATHE 

MOTOR   DRIVEN   FOR  ALTERNATING   CURRENT 

i"l  is  the  most  modern  of 

*T||  Speed  Lathes.    Leads 

all  others  because  of 
its  splendid  qualities  as 
a  lathe  for  woodwork- 
ing purposes. 

The  head-stock  is 
broad  of  base,  one 
piece  cut  out  to  allow 
the  belts  to  pass. 

Motor  is  carried  on 
a  heavy  bracket  at 
bottom  of  leg  stands, 
giving  the  longest  pos- 
sible belt  centers. 

Write  for  special  catalog 
which  contains  detailed  in- 
formation regarding  this  No.  152 
Lathe  as  well  as  other  high  grade 
equipment  for  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School. 

Hali'SBrown  Wood  Working  Machine  Co 

Home  Office  and  ractory  1913tol333  North  Broadway 
Saint  Louis.U.S.A. 
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ADOPT  THE  BEST  TEXTBOOKS  FOR  YOUR 

VOCATIONAL  and  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES 

i  CARPENTRY,     Griffith.     A  textbook  for  use  in  vocational  schools,  trade  schools,  technical  schools,  I 

I  and  by  apprentices  to  the  trade,  presenting  the  principles  of  house  construction  in  a  clear  and  funda-  I 

I  mental  way.     It  treats  of  the  "everyday''  practical  problems  of  the  carpenter  and  house  builder  from  I 

I  the  "laying  of  foundations"  to  the  completion  of  the  "interior  finish".    It  is  well  illustrated  by  photo-  I 

I  graphs  taken  "on  the  job".      Price $1.00  I 

I  ROOF  FRAMING  TABLES.    Griffith.   A  remarkably  convenient  device  for  use  in  framing  the  various  | 

I  members  of  square  and  rectangular  roofs.  The  information  is  given  in  terms  for  use  with  steel  square  | 

I  or  protractor  (or  framing  tool).     The  tables  printed  on  a  card  are  arranged  to  be  read  in  connection  | 

I  with  a  celluloid  container  on  which  additional  information  is  conveniently  placed.     Complete  printed  i 

I  instructions  accompany  the  Tables  and  all  are  enclosed  in  an  attractive  case  for  protection  in  hand-  I 

I  ling.      Price. $  1 .2S  1 

I  ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION.     Weber,     a  combined  textbook  and  shop  manual  presenting  an  ele-  f 

i  mentary  course  for  vocational  schools.     It  contains  93  problems  with  accompanying  diagrams  and  in-  | 

I  formation.     The  problems  are  grouped  according  to  difficulty  and  vary  from  simple  magnetism  to  | 

I  motors  and  generators.     A  wonderful  aid  to  the  teacher  and  student.     Price $1.25  I 

I  PRACTICAL  TYPOGRAPHY.     McClellan.     A   remarkable  textbook   for   students  of  printing.     It  f 

I  contains  a  course  of  63  exercises  ready  to  place  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  and  exercises,  treating  of  | 

I  composition    from    "Correct  Spacing"   to   the  "Making  up  of   a  Book",   and   the   "Composition  of  5 

I  Tables".      Price $1.50  I 

I  WOOD  PATTERN-MAKING.     Purfield.     A  clear,  concise  treatise  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  I 

I  pattern-making.     It  presents  the  best  methods  of  construction  and  those  most  easily  understood  by  | 

=  the  student.     A  practical  text  for  high  school,  trade  school,  technical  school  and  engineering  college  I 

I  students.      Price __ $1.25  I 

I  MECHANICAL  DRAFTING.     Miller.     A  textbook  for  advanced  high  school  students  which  presents  I 

I  drafting  room  practice  in  practical  textbook  form.  It  is  so  written  that  it  may  be  used  with  any  course  I 

I  of  exercises  or  problems.     It  is  a  direct  and  simple  treatment  of  mechanical  drafting,  giving  due  con-  I 

I  sideration  to  the  needs  of  the  student,  the  beginning  draftsman  and  the  requirements  of  the  best  I 

I  teaching  methods.     Bound  in  flexible  binding,  pocket  size.     Price $1.50  | 

I  Send  for  our  1917  bibliography  "Books  on  the  Manual  Arts"i  I 
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The  boys  in  the  Nashua  grammar  schools 
have  made  many  toys,  tricks,  and  games  for  the 
Christmas  bag  to  be  sent  by  the  Domestic  Sci- 
ence Department  to  the  soldiers.  In  making  the 
games  and  toys  in  the  shops,  jigs  have  been 
used,  so  that  the  boys  have  been  able  to  appre- 
ciate some  of  the  methods  used  in  factor\-  pro- 
duction. 

Hugh  J.  Cox,  formerly  Instructor  in  a  Boston 
Prevocational  School,  has  recently  been  promoted 
to  the  position  of  shop  foreman  in  the  sheet 
metal   work   at  the  Boston   Trade   School. 

In  the  elementary  grades  of  the  Boston  Schools 
many  articles  for  the  soldiers  have  been  made, 
such  as  dominoes,  domino  cases,  checker  boards, 
checkers  and  chessmen,  joke  cards,  tangrams. 
picture  puzzles,  etc.  The  chessmen  were  print- 
ed on  heavy  card  in  a  prevocational  printing 
shop,  and  then  by  an  ingenious  device  designed 
by  Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  Quincy  Prevocational  Ma- 
chine Shop,  the  chessmen  were  stamped  out  in 
large  quantities.  Using  them  with  the  plain 
side  up  they  serve  as  checkers,  and  when  revers- 
ed, as  chessmen. 

Miss  Florence  Bean,  Assistant  in  Manual  Arts 
in  charge  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grade  handwork 
for  boys,  deser\'es  great  credit  for  the  success 
of  this  work  of  making  gifts  for  soldiers,  as  she 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  original  designs 
and  the  organization  which  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  schools  to  contribute  through  the  Red 
Cross  so  many  objects  which  cannot  help  making 
the  life  of  a  soldier  easier  and   pleasanter. 

Each  object  is  labeled  with  the  name  of  the 
boy  who  made  it,   and   the  school. 

— George  M.  Morris. 

NEWS   FROM   THE   NORTHWEST. 

The  Manual  Arts  Section  of  the  Washington 
State  Teachers'  Association  held  a  meeting  in 
Tacoma,  October  26,  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  state  association.  Matters 
of  general  interest  were  discussed  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected : 
President,  Edward  G.  Anderson,  Seattle;  Secre- 
tarj'-Treasurer,  J.   S.  Lane,  Snohomish. 

The  Tacoma  teachers  were  hosts  on   an    auto 


trip  to  Camp  Lewis,  American  Lake,  where 
40,000  men  of  the  new  National  Army  are  re- 
ceiving their  militan,-  training.  This  trip  was 
followed  by  a  dinner  in  the  Stadium  High 
School.  Plans  are  on  foot  to  call  a  meeting  in 
Seattle  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  main- 
ual  arts  men  of  the  northwest  feel  the  need  of 
closer  cooperation  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  work  that  is  being  done  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 

The  summarj-  of  a  questionnaire  recently  sent 
to  the  high  schools  in  the  State  of  Washington 
brings  out  some  interesting  information.  It  is 
based  upon  replies  from  117  accredited  high 
schools  that  teach  manual  training. 

The  total  manual  training  enrollment  in  these 
schools  is  5,951.  In  benchwork  in  wood  there 
were  4,590;  in  mechanical  drawing,  4,113;  in 
forge  work,  143,  but  in  only  18  schools;  in  foun- 
drj'  work,  66  in  3  schools;  machine  shop  prac- 
tic  in  5  schools,  but  number  of  students  not 
given;  pattern  making,  68  students  in  seven 
schools;  arts  and  crafts,  12  students  in  two 
schools. 

Five  hours  per  week  is  the  average  time 
given  to  manual  training  in  all  schools.  The 
average  for  mechanical  drawing  in  the  85 
schools  reporting,  is  3?^  hours  per  week.  The 
time  devoted  to  woodworking  is  approximately 
the  same  as  for  drawing.  The  average  for 
forge   work   is  six  hours  per  week. 

Of  117  schools,  39  have  circular  saws  having 
an  average  value  of  $259  (most  of  these  as  the 
value  indicates  are  combination  machines)  ;  40 
schools  have  161  speed  lathes  worth  $80  each;  25 
have  handsaws  worth  $120  each;  28  schools 
have  additional  machinery,  having  an  average 
value  per  school  of  $320. 

In  44  schools  the  students  generally  use  the 
machinery;   in   17  they  do  not. 

In  117  schools,  the  total  value  of  tools  and 
benches  is  $49,904.  This  is  an  average  per  school 
of   $425,   or  $8.40   per  enrolled   pupil. 

Sixty-seven  school  shops  are  located  on  the  first 
floor,  38  in  the  basement,  and  three  on  the  sec- 
ond floor;  101  are  well  lighted  and  16  are  not; 
electric  power  is  used  in  43  shops,  gas  in  six  and 
water  in  one;  67  shops  have  no  power  machin- 
ery. 
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In  44  schools  1,160  textbooks  are  used.  In 
60  schools  no  texts  are  used  in  manual  training. 

Woodworking  in  27  schools  is  taught  in  the 
ninth  and  10th  grades;  seven  teach  it  in  tlie 
ninth,  10th  and  11th,  four  give  it  also  in  the 
eighth;  eight  in  the  seventh;  15  in  the  sixth; 
and    10    in   the   fifth. 

Mechanical  drawing  in  19  schools  is  given  in 
the  ninth  and  10th  grades;  in  seven  the  ninth  to 
11th;  in  32  the  ninth  to  12th;  in  addition,  four 
give  it  in  the  eighth,  31  in  the  seventh,  five  in 
the  sixth   and   three   in   the   fifth. 

In  69  schools,  student  drawings  are  made  the 
basis  of  the  shop  practice.  Seven  schools  use 
them  somewhat  and   12  not  at  all. 

After  an  inspection  tour  of  the  states  under 
his  jurisdiction,  Ben  W.  Johnson,  regional  di- 
rector of  the  Smith-Hughes  act  for  the  Pacific 
section,  reports  that  California  is  far  in  advance 
of  anV  other  Pacific  state  in  making  provisions 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  new  act.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  already  had  a  vocational 
commissioner  and  a  state  organization,  which 
permitted  of  rapid  action.  Other  states,  how- 
ever, have  displayed  eagerness  to  meet  the  Gov- 
ernment   provisions. 

F.  C.  Vincent,  supervisor  at  Bellingham,  Wash- 
ington, reports  that  he  has  organized  new  courses 
in  machine  shop  practice,  forging,  foundry, 
sheet  metal  and  automobile  construction  and  re- 
pair. The  work  is  in  charge  of  J.  E.  Moore,  who 
came  to  Bellingham  from  El  Paso,  Texas.  Sev- 
eral students  are  also  doing  advanced  work  in 
architecture,  one  of  the  local  architects  acting 
as  instructor.  The  plan  followed  in  Bellingham 
is  to  require  one  semester  of  benchwork  in 
wood,  one  in  pattern  making,  one  in  foundry  and 
forging.  The  automobile  work  is  reserved  for 
the  senior  year.  Two  forty-five  minute  periods 
each  day  are  devoted  to  shopwork  and  one  per- 
iod of  equal  length  to  mechanical  drawing. 

The  Bellingham  shops  are  "doing  their  bit' 
by  working  for  the  Red  Cross,  making  packing 
boxes,  knitting  needles  and  similar  work.  There 
has  been  a  shortage  of  knitting  needles  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  In  some  places  Chinese  chop 
sticks  have  been  pointed  and  smoothed  up,  but 
have  not  been  highly  successful.  Mr.  Vincent 
uses   ^g"  birch   dowel  cut  to  proper   length   and 


pointed  in  a  pencil  sharpener.  The  knob  on  the 
end  is  obtained  by  dipping  the  stick  in  sealing 
wax  or  by  wrapping  a  rubber  band  tightly 
around  it.  These  make  very  satisfactory  needles 
at   small   expense. 

Two  new  prevocational  centers  have  been 
opened  in  Tacoma,  this  year,  making  four  in  all. 
In  these  centers  the  children  are  given  one  and 
one-half  hours  daily  in  the  shop.  Charles  T. 
Miller,  director  of  the  work,  has  plans  whereby 
50  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Tacoma  will 
be  devoting  this  amount  of  time  to  handwork 
before  another  year  passes.  He  is  also  making 
every  effort  to  have  the  shopwork  of  the  high 
schools   largely  vocational   in  character. 

— Edward   G.  Anderson. 

DETROIT    MANUAL    TRAINING    CLUB. 

The  annual  "Come-Together"  meeting  of  the 
Detroit  Manual  Training  Club  was  held  at  the 
Board  of  Commerce  on  October  27th  at  12:30, 
An  excellent  dinner  was  served  and  the  Club 
listened  to  some  very  good   music  and   speakers. 

The  program  for  the  year  as  prepared  by  the 
Executive  Committee  was  presented  to  the  Club. 
The  two  special  numbers  on  this  program  were: 
"Leonardo  da  Vinci  as  a  Constructive  Genius," 
by  Ralph  Collarmore,  consulting  engineer,  and 
"The  Functions  of  An  Up-to-date  System  of 
Manual   Training,"   by   Superintendent   Chadsey. 

A  plan  has  been  inaugurated  whereby  the 
Club  will  be  a  clearing  house  for  helpful  ideas 
and  suggestions  thru  the  medium  of  "The  Man- 
ual Arts  Exchange."  Each  member  is  requested 
to  make  at  least  one  contribution  that  will  be 
either  of  general  interest  to  all  or  of  special  in- 
terest to  those  engaged  in  teaching  the  same  kind 
of  shopwork  or  drawing-  A  committee  will  col- 
lect these  contributions  and  have  them  printed 
on  standard  size  tvpewriting  paper.  These  will 
be  distributed  at  the  meetings  thruout  the  year, 
thus  enabling  each  one  to  build  up  a  loose-leaf 
notebook  of  helpful   material. 

A  number  of  new  men  hired  for  work  in  the 
department  this  year  were  unable  to  report  for 
duty  because  of  war  service.  These  men  have 
been  given  mmbemship  in  the  Club  and  will  be 
advised  thruout  the  year  of  the  work  of  the  de- 
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partment,    as   will    also   the   old   members   of   the       ment  program   should   write   to   the   president  of 
Club  who  are  now  serving  their  anmtry.  the   department. 

The  officers  for  this  jear  are:     President,  F.  I. 


Solar;    Vice-President,    A.    M.    Cornwell;    Secre- 
tary, E.  A.   Gibson  ;   Treasurer,   F.  E.  Hanke. 


Tlie  dates  set  for  the  Western  Drawing  and 
Manual  Training  Association  meeting  in  St. 
Paul  are  May  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  1918.  Members 
of  tlie  Association  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
the  personnel  of  the  present  officers  and  com- 
The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Vocational  mittees  for  the  present  year,  which  are  given 
Association  of  the  Middle  West  will  be  held  at      herewith. 


ASSOCIATIUX   MEEIINGS. 


the  Hotel  Morrison,  Chicago,  on  January  24, 
25,  and  26,  1918.  The  program  committee  is 
working  up  a  fine  program. 


Officers:    President,   Ira   S.   Griffith,   University 
of     Missouri,     Columbia,     Mo.;     Vice-President, 
Miss  Vandalaine  Henkel,   Harris  Teachers'   Col- 
lege,   St.    Louis,    Mo.;    Secretary,    L.    R.    Abbott, 
The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National   So-       Grand  Rapids,   Mich.;   Treasurer,  L.  W.  Wahl- 
ciety  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial   Education      strom,  Francis  Parker  School,   Chicago;  Auditor, 
will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  February       Miss  Carrie  L.  Wilkerson,  Minneapolis. 
21-23,    1918.      The    program   will    center    around  Council:      Miss    Emma    M.    Church,    Chicago; 

the  various  problems  raised  in  the  administra-  R.  W.  Selvidge,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Miss  Florence 
tion  of  the  Smith-Hughes  act,  including  stand-  H.  Fitch,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  S.  J.  Vaughn,  De- 
ards    and   ttaiuiag.  of    teachers,    development    of       Kalb,   111.;    E.   J.   Lake,   Urbana,   Illinois. 


adequate  supervision,  organization  and  clarifying 
the  relation  between  the  various  Federal,  state 
and  local  administrative  boards,  legislation 
amending  existing  state  laws  and  new  legislation 


Round  Table  Chairmen:  Art,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Shannon,  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg. 
Mo.;  Manual  Training,  H-  C.  Givens,  State 
Normal  School,  Pittsburg,  Kan. ;  Household  Arts, 


tion  to  secure  greater  uniformity  of  purpose  and       Miss    Emma    Conley,     University    of    Wisconsin, 


practice  in  the  fort>--eight  states),  and  debatable 
types  of  education  (manual  training,  prevoca- 
tional  education,  commercial  education,  etc.) 
Arthur  D.  Dean  is  chairman  of  the  program 
committee. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Man- 
ual Ans  Asociation  will  be  held  in  Ottawa,  Illi- 
nois, sometime  in  April,  1918.  The  exact  dates 
together  with  other  details  will  be  announced 
later.  The  secretary  of  the  Association  this 
year  is  Heman  J.  Barber,  6042  Vernon  Ave., 
Chicago.  The  president,  L.  A.  Tuggle,  is  a 
captain    in   the   Army. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation for  1918  will  be  held   in  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Madison ;  Vocational  Education,  J.  C.  Wright, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Printing,  L.  W.  Wahlstrom, 
Francis  Parker  School,  Chicago. 

Program  Committee:  Dr.  William  T.  Bawden, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Miss  Esther  Moran,  Super- 
visor of  Household  Arts,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Ex- 
Officio,   President   and   Vice-President. 

Exhibit  Committee:  Miss  Lillian  G.  Swan, 
Supervisor  of  Art,  St.  Paul;  G.  A.  Gessell,  Com- 
misioner  of  Public  Affairs,  St.  Paul ;  Miss  Mar- 
tha Pierce,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  O.  J.  Fee,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Editorial  Board:  C.  T.  Cotter,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Miss  Jeannette  Buckley,  Art  Institute,  Chicago; 
A.   F.    Siepert,   Bradley  Institute,  Peoria. 

The  Miami  Vallev  Industrial  Arts  Association 


Mrs.    Mary    C.    C.   Bradford,    president,    has    al-  of  Southwestern  Ohio  met  in  semi-annual  sessio-i 

ready   secured   the  consent  of  some   of   the   most  at    Miami    Universit\',    Oxford,    October    19    and 

eminent  people  in  America  to  take  places  on  the  20.     The   meeting  opened  with   a   dinner   at   the 

general  program,   and  the   department  presidents  University  Commons  on  Friday  evening.     At  the 

are  at  work  on   their  programs.     Members  hav-  Saturday  session  a  unified  program  covering  the 

ing  suggestions  to  make  concerning  any  depart-  aim,  content,  methods  and  helps   in   a  beginning 
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course  in  the  manual  arts  was  given.  The  chief 
speaker  at  both  the  dinner  and  the  Saturday  ses- 
sion was  Professor  S.  J.  Vaughn,  of  the  DeKalb 
State  Normal  School,  DeKalb,  Illinois.  He  gave 
talks  which  were  much  enjoyed  by  all  members. 
Other  speakers  were  Jesse  F.  Beals,  of  Earlham 
College,  Richmond,  Ind. ;  Forest  T.  Selby,  Mia- 
mi University;  and  Arthur  R-  Probst,  Cincinnati. 
The  officers  of  the  Association  are:  President, 
William  S.  Cushing,  Cincinnati ;  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer,   Fred   C.   Whitcomb,   Oxford. 

The  Department  of  Industrial  and  Domestic 
Arts  of  the  Minesota  Educational  Association 
held  seven  sessions  at  the  meeting  in  Minneapo- 
lis, October  31st  to  November  3d.  The  first  was 
a  general  session  of  the  entire  department.  Then 
followed  two  sessions  of  the  agricultural  division, 
one  of  the  manual  training  division,  two  of  the 
household  arts  division  and  one  of  the  commer- 
cial education  division.  Superintendent  Jackson 
of  Minneapolis  and  William  Noyes  of  Duluth 
were  the  first  speakers  at  the  general  session 
the  theme  of  which  was  the  junior  high  school. 
The  officers  this  year  were  John  H.  Sandt,  Wino- 
na State  Normal  School,  president;  Silas  G.  Mal- 
lory,  industrial  director  at  the  Brerner  Junior 
High  School  in  Minneapolis,  vice-president; 
and  Ella  N.  Witter,  teacher  of  freehand  draw- 
ing, Central  High  School,  Minneapolis,  secre- 
tary. 

AN    EXPERIMENT    IN    LOS    ANGELES. 

Thru  C.  A.  Kunou,  supervisor  of  manual 
training  in  Los  Angeles,  we  have  learned  that 
the  old  Los  Angeles  High  School  has  just  been 
moved  into  a  beautiful  new  building  costing 
$600,000.  A  manual  training  department  has 
been  added  which  is  quite  novel  in  its  organiza- 
tion. "Its  clearly  defined  aim,"  says  Mr.  Kunou, 
"is  to  utilize  the  knowledge  and  skill  the  boys 
have  gained  thru  their  manual  training  in  the 
grammar  schools,  solely  in  the  production  of 
work  necessary  for  the  high  school.  That  is  to 
say,  there  will  be  no  regular  courses.  The  work 
will  consist  entirely  of  the  making  of  things 
necessary  in  the  life  of  the  school  building — 
bleechers    for    the    athletic    field,     furniture     and 
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steel,  carefully  forged,  hardened 
and  tempered. 

The  handles  of  selected  second 
growth  white  hickory. 

The  improved  method  of  fas- 
tening the  heads  to  the  handles 
makes  it  practically  impossible  for 
the  head  to  fly  off. 

The  No.  12 — 10  ounce  is  espec- 
ially designed  for  Manual  Train- 
ing use. 

We  would  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  more  about  this 
exceptional  line  of  Hammers. 

Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Co. 

New  Britain,  Conn.  U.S.A. 
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SIMONDS 

^j    SAWS 

]  ;  The  Tools'of  Industry 


W 


\  r 


TEACH  the  boys  to  use 
the  saws  that  are 
found  in  shops  and  fac- 
tories, that  are  used  by 
skilled  artisans  and  me- 
I  han  cs.  At  the  same  time 
teach  them  tool  quality. 
So  far  as  saws  are  con- 
cerned nothings  better  ex- 
emplifies tool  quality  than 
the  SIMONDS  Brand. 

If  you  want  extra  copies  of  our 
booklet  "How  to  File  a  Hand  Saw" 
we  will  be  glad  to  forward  them 
without  charge  to  any  Manual 
Training  teacher. 

Simonds  manufacturing  Company 


"The  Saw  Makers" 
''■  Established  1><32 

-'JPT  FItchburg,  Mass. 
five  Factories  Twelvt  Branches 


1  Tell  You  Its 
A  Great  Saw' 


FlliLl)   NOTES 
{C.nnUnucd  from  p.  AT.) 

lockers  for  the  various  departments,  and  stage 
work.  The  students  will  not  make  things  for 
themselves  or  pursue  work  in  any  planned 
courses,  but  all  efforts  will  relate  entireK'  and 
only  to  filling  the  demands  of  the  school.  Char- 
les Thorpe,  a  former  graduate  of  the  school  and 
of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School,  and 
for  many  years  a  successful  teacher  of  wood- 
work in  Los  Angeles  Polytechnic  High  School, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  this  department 
The   enterprise    will    be    watched    with    interest." 

TO  TRAIN   150,000  RADIO  AND  TELE- 
GRAPH   OPERATORS. 

Men  subject  to  the  second  call  to  the  National 
Army  are  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  study  for 
work  in  the  Army  signal  corps.  The  new  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education  has  an- 
nounced that,  in  cooperation  with  the  War  De- 
partment, it  has  plaimed  to  use  every  school  in 
the  country  that  can  be  equipped  for  this  work, 
and  volunteer  select  men  will  be  assigned  to 
schools  in  their  towns  or  districts.  Radio  and 
telegraph  will  be  taught  in  night  courses.  A 
call  has  been  sent  to  all  citizens  properly  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  teachers,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have 
the  schools  in  operation  in  the  near  future.  The 
first  call   is  for  the  training  of   150,000  operators. 

Officials  of  the  Vocational  Board  intimated 
that  the  mobilization  of  the  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  men  for  this  class  of  work  is  but  the  first 
step  in  a  nation-wide  scheme  of  vocational  train- 
ing designed  to  meet  the  urgent  war  needs  of 
both   the  Army   and   industry. 

Dr.  George  E.  Myers,  of  New  York  City,  was 
recentiv  appointed   professor  of  industrial  educa- 
tion   in   the   Iniversity  of   Michigan.     Dr.   Myers 
was    superintendent    of    the    continuation    schools 
in   New  York  City.     His  work  at  the  University 
will   consist  of  organizing  and    giving  courses  to 
students    preparing   to   teach    manual    training    in 
the   high   schools   and   colleges   of   the   state,    and 
I      in    cooperating    with    the    engineering    shops    and 
I      lalx)ratories  in  the  furtherance  of  technical   work 
j      in  such  courses.     He  will  aid  in  the  general  sup- 
ervision  of  industrial  education   thruout  the  state 
and    endeavor    to    extend    industrial    training    in 
Michigan. 

(Continued  on  p.  XVII.) 
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The  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  written  to  every  city  school  board  in 
the  country  asking  whether  it  will  not  be  possible 
hereafter  to  adopt  textbooks  before  January  1st, 
instead  of  waiting  until  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  This  would  give  publishers  an  additional 
six  months  to  prepare  for  the  fall  business,  there- 
by greatly  benefitting  the  employees  by  making 
it  possible  for  them  to  have  summer  vacations, 
a  thing  that  is  impossible  under  present  condi- 
tions. Furthermore,  it  would  make  uniform 
hours  of  work  and  rates  of  pay  possible  thruout 
the  year. 

At  a  noon  luncheon  recently,  in  Cleveland, 
Superintendent  F.  E.  Spaulding  outlined  to  the 
Builder's  Exchange  his  plans  for  linking  the  pub- 
lic schools  with  industry  and  commerce.  He 
spoke  in  favor  of  a  cooperative  part-time  plan 
in  which  pupils  alternate  between  the  school  and 
the  factory.  He  is  quoted  by  the  Cleveland 
Press  as  saying  that  the  all-day  trade  school  has 
not  been   found   practical. 

The  excellent  results  achieved  thru  the  farm 
cadet  service  carried  on  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  the  past  summer,  has  stimulated  the  board 
of  education  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  plan  now 
for  such  work  next  year  as  a  war  necessity. 
Superintendent  Randall  J.  Condon  has  been  di- 
rected to  select  sites,  employ  supervisors,  and 
perfect  all  the  necessary  details  of  the  project. 
No  doubt  the  movement  will  spread  to  othe. 
cities,  particularly  those  located  in  agricultural 
districts. 

The  Fleet  Revieio  for  October,  under  the  title, 
"New  Inland  Training  Station,"  gives  an  arti- 
cle on  Navy  training  courses  which  have  been 
going  on  so  successfully  during  the  past  few 
months  at  Dunwoody  Institute  in  Minneapolis. 
Some  of  the  illustrations  in  this  article  are  from 
the  same  photographs  as  those  in  the  very  at- 
tractive October  number  of  T//e  Artisan,  the 
official  publication  of  the  Institute.  Dunwoody 
Institute  is  certainly  doing  a  great  service  to  the 
nation  in  this  time  of  great  need  for  vocationally 
trained  men. 

{Continued  on  p.  XV III.) 


Silver  Steel 


Circular  Mitre 
Saws 

The  ATKINS  line  consists  of  over 
ten  styles  of  Mitre  Saws.  Each 
one  of  them  is  manufactured  along 
the  most  scientific  lines   from   our 

Famous  SILVER  STEEL. 

They  are  ground  to  run  without 
set  and  are  specially  adapted  for 
furniture  and  the  finest  cabinet 
work  where  smooth  cutting  is 
necessar}^ 

COMPLETE  CATALOG 

Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog 
showing  styles  of  Mitre  Saws,  as 
well  as  other  Saws  and  Tools. 


E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  your  complete  catalog 
on  SILVER  STEEL  SAWS  as  adver- 
tised  in  the  Manual  Arls  Press. 


Add 


ress 
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Sfarrcft 

Hack-^Sciws  I 

are  unexcelled  just  as  Starrett  Tools  | 

are  unexcelled.  | 

You  buy  Starrett  Tools  because  you  | 

know   that  you  can   get   none   finer,  | 

none  more  accurate,   none  more   de-  | 

pendable.  | 

It's  the  same   with  Starrett  Hack  | 

Saws.  I 

When  you  buy  these  saws  you  buy  | 

more  than  a  good  hack  saw— you  also  | 

buy  the  right  saw,  the  one  best  fitted  | 

for  the  job.  | 

Our  catalog  No.  21 EF  describes  the  | 

Hack  Saw  that  is  Unexcelled  and  tells  | 

you  how  to  pick  the  number  of  saw  | 

that   will    do   the   best   work  on   any  | 

given  job.  j 

Send  for  it.  i 

i  ^ 

The  LS.  Starrett  Co.  M/  I 

^  '  The  World's  Greatest  Toolmakers     ^^y  V'fj,  1 

ATHOL,  MASS             "     '  = 


42-741         _:..        I 
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FIELD   NOTES 
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The  possibility  of  a  vocational  school  teachinc; 
boot  and  shoe  manufacture  in  all  phases  from  the 
source  of  the  ieatlier,  its  tanning  and  dyeing,  to 
the  completed  article,  was  recently  outlined  be- 
fore the  citizens  of  Auburn,  New  York,  by  Dr. 
A.  ().  Thomas,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Action  towarti  tliis  end  lias  already  been  taken. 
It  will  be  made  possible  thru  the  Federal  fund 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  bill,  and  will  be  the 
first  school  of  the  kind  to  be  established  on 
American   soil. 

The  standard  whicli  Miss  Elizabeth  Fish, 
principal  of  tlie  Girls'  Vocational  High  School 
in  Mineapolis,  has  set  for  graduation  from  that 
school  will  appeal  to  everyone  who  believes  that 
vocational  education  can  and  should  justify  it- 
self. Quoting:  "We  want  to  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  each  girl  can  and  will  succeed  in  the 
particular  line  of  work  for  which  she  is  fitted, 
so  our  rule  is  never  to  issue  a  diploma  until  at 
least  six  months  after  a  girl  has  finished  her 
course,  and  has,  in  that  time  demonstrated  that 
she  is  able  to  do  the  work  efficiently  and  is  anx- 
ious to  succeed." 

The  sum  of  $300  has  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  National  Board  for  Historical  Ser- 
vice, Washington,  D.  C,  to  be  expended  in  prizes 
to  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois for  the  best  essays  on  the  subject,  "Why  the 
United   States   is  at  War." 

There  will  be  two  groups  of  prizes,  one  for 
teachers  in  public  high  schools,  the  other  for 
teachers  in  public  elementary  schools.  The  date 
for  receiving  the  essays  has  been  changed  to 
January  1,  1918.  Full  particulars  as  to  condi- 
tions of  the  contest  can  be  secured  from  Waldo 
G.  Leland,  Secretary  of  National  Board  for  His- 
torical   Service,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Charles  A.  Kunou,  supervisor  of  manual  train- 
ing in  Los  Angeles,  California,  has  recently  is- 
sued suggestions  to  teachers  of  ungraded  and  de- 
fective classes.  This  represents  another  of  the 
increasing  number  of  efforts  to  develop  types 
of  manual  training  work  which  shall  be  especial- 
ly effective  in  stimulating  mental  development 
in    subnormal    children.      The    characteristics    of 
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the   Los   Angeles   scheme    are    roughly   suggested 
by  the  following: 

L  Outline  or  edge  work,  work  in  two  dimen- 
sions. 

2.  Models  whose  chief  characteristics  are  as- 
sembling   and   structure   work — three    dimensions. 

3.  Models  whose  work  is  mainly  shaping  or 
modeling  in   the  round. 

A  movement  has  been  inaugurated  among 
some  of  the  large  industrial  concerns  of  the 
country  to  omit  the  distribution  of  Christmas  and 
New  Year  cards  this  year,  and  contribute  the 
money  to  the  Red  Cross  or  other  relief  organiza- 
tions. Individuals  are  urged  to  join  in  the  move- 
ment. It  is  estimated  that  a  nation-wide  effor( 
along  this  line  alone  would  divert  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  into  relief  channels  where 
so  much  money  is  needed  at  this  time. 

The  November  number  of  the  Manual  Art: 
Round  Table  of  North  Dakota  is  the  first  issue 
of  a  monthly  bulletin  published  at  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  by  the  department  of  manual 
arts  and  the  model  high  school.  It  is  intended 
to  be  a  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  suggestions  among  the  teachers  of  the  man- 
ual arts  thruout  the  State.  V.  E.  Sayre,  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  is  the  editor. 

On  October  25  the  first  annual  installment  of 
the  Federal  fund  made  available  by  the  Smith- 
Hughes  bill,  amounting  to  $423,532,  was  allotted 
to  the  following  seven  states:  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Utah 
and  Texas.  A  few  days  later  Nebraska's  allot- 
ment for  the  current  year,  amounting  to  $20,450 
was   allowed. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has,  as 
usual,  designated  the  fourth  Sunday  in  January 
for  observance  as  Child  Labor  Day  in  churches 
and  the  following  Mondaj',  January  28,  for 
■schools.  For  the  use  of  the  teachers  who  plan 
to  observe  the  day  special  pamphlets  will  be 
distributed  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. A  list  of  these  is  to  be  sent  to  libraries 
thruout  the  country  and  to  all  school  superlntend- 
dents. 

{Continued  on   p.   XX.) 


The  Finish  is  Important 

SURELY  this  is  a  subject  which  should  be 
given  its  share  of  attention,  for  a  beautiful 
model  may  be  ruined  if  improperly  finished, 
while  the  defects  of  a  poorly  constructed  model 
are  minimized  if  well  finished. 


is  just  the  preparation  for  staining  models.  It 
is  very  easy  to  use — goes  on  like  oil  without  a 
lap  or  a  streak.  It  is  made  in  17  attractive 
shades — which  may  be  easily  lightened  and 
darkened.  It  dries  ready  for  the  finish  in  15 
minutes — this  is  particularlj'  advantageous  in 
crowded  centers.   Over  the  Dye  apply  a  coat  of 

cloHNsoN's  Prepared  Wax 

This  gives  a  soft,  artistic  finish  of  great  beauty 
and  durability.  It  is  clean  and  easy  to  use  and 
economical — no  tools  or  brushes  required — all 
you  need  is  a  cheese  cloth  rag. 

No  Manual  Training  Department  is  complete  without  our  In- 
struction Book  on  wood  finishing.  Use  coupon  for  free  copy. 

MT-lg 
Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid  a 
copy  of  your  new  Instruction  Book  on 
wood  finishing. 


Name  ... 
Address 


City  and  State 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  to 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

"The  Wand  Fiir^hing  Authorities" 

RACINE.  WIS. 
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Training  for 
Ace  uracy 

Is  dependent  on  using  accu- 
rate tools.  It  is  easy  to  get 
exact  joints  when  your  school 
is  equipped  with 

MILLERS  FALLS 

IMPROVED 

ACME  MITRE  BOX 

Known  by  mechanics  every- 
where as  the  standard  mitre 
box  for  fine  w^ork.  Gives 
greatest  accuracy  yet  is  quick 
acting,  easy  to  use  and  will 
stand  years  of  hard  service. 
Depth  gauges,  length  gauges 
and  automatic  device  for  sus- 
pending saw  over  work  when 
desired.  Bottom  support  pre- 
vents splitting  at  end  of  cut. 
Can  be  locked  at  positive  or 
intermediate  angles. 

Mechanic's  Handbook  containing 
nnuch  valuable  mechanical  informa- 
tion never  before  printed  and  pocl<et 
catalog  free  on  request. 

MILLERS  FALLS  CO. 

"Toolmaker  to  the  Master  Mechanic" 
MILLERS  FALLS.  MASS. 


N.  Y.  Office 


28  Warren  St. 


MILLERS  FALLS 
TOnLS 


FIELD   NOTES 
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In  com|ietiti(>ii  with  the  states  from  Maine  to 
CJe<irgia,  the  St.  Johnsbury  Handicraft  Club,  of 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  won  a  total  of  33 
awards  oui  of  3  5  projects  entered  at  the  great 
exposition  held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  latter 
part  of  October.  I'lie  Club  is  connected  with 
ihe  manual  training  department  of  the  public 
schools  and  the  work  was  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  L.  H.  Baxter,  supervisor  of  manual  train- 
ing. 

\ewark,  New  Jersey,  has  now  seven  schools 
conducted  on  the  alternating  plan  and  three 
junior  high  schools.  The  alternating  plan  has 
been  a  great  success,  especially  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  manual  arts  department  as  it  places 
specially  trained  teachers  in  every  school.  This 
plan  provides  for  daily  classes  of  eighty  minutes 
in  each  subject  on  a  ten  week  basis. 

\Vhile  the  registration  in  many  schools  all 
over  the  country  showed  a  decrease  this  year, 
there  is  a  decided!}'  increased  attendance  over 
any  preceding  year  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
classes  at  the  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College. 
Corvallis,  Oregon.  This  is  especially  notable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  160  undergraduates  had 
enlisted  or  received  appointments  as  officers  in 
the  Army,  and  an  equal  number  had  received 
appointment  in  the  special  agricultural  service 
of  the  country. 

The  Portland  Cement  Association  has  estab- 
lished a  class  in  concrete  construction  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  Vocational  School  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan.  A  completely  equipped  con- 
crete laboratory  will  be  installed  in  the  Peck 
Building.  The  course  will  begin  with  the  study 
of  concrete  aggregates  or  ingredients,  and  will 
continue  thru  reinforcements  and  form.  Classes 
will  be  held  two  evenings  a  week  for  six  months. 
Actual  working  conditions  will  be  duplicated  in 
the  laboratory. 

The  School  of  Military  Aeronautics  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  which  is  under  the  general 
direction  of  Professor  F.  D.  Crawshaw  for  the 
present  year,  is  likely  to  be  increased  in  size 
from   250  to  500.     This  will  necessitate  the  em- 
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ployment    of    additional    instructors    in    wireless 
telegraphy,  engines  and  rigging. 

The  seriousness  of  the  possible  scarcity  of  seed 
corn  for  next  year  has  induced  the  National  Crop 
Improvement  Committee,  Board  of  Trade,  Chi- 
cago, to  devise  a  plan  for  enlisting  the  services 
of  school  children  in  a  nation-wide  seed  corn 
test.  The  fullest  cooperation  of  teachers  is  urged 
as  a  patriotic  service.  Details  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

Thirty-three  graduates  and  former  students  of 
Atlanta  Universit}^,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  were 
among  the  volunteers  at  the  Negro  Officers' 
Training  Camp  at  Fort  Des  Moines  last  sum- 
mer. To  date  almost  50  per  cent  have  received 
commissions,  as  follows:  one  captain,  seven  first 
lieutenants,    eight    second    lieutenants. 

George  N.  Hall,  of  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey, 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  manual  training 
at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  to  succeed  Robert  S. 
Grosch,  who  is  in  serv'ice- 

Miss  Charlotte  Herckner,  formerly  supervisor 
at  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  industrial  arts  at  the  State  Normal 
School,   Trenton,   New  Jersey- 

Wm.  B.  Courtney,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Manual  Training  Department  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  for  the  past  seven  years,  has  been 
elected  director  of  manual  training  at  Hacken- 
sack, New  Jersey.  Mr.  Courtney,  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  New  Paltz  State  Normal  School, 
spent  two  years  teaching  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
before  going  to  Trenton.  He  has  studied  at 
Teachers  College  and  for  the  past  few  summers 
has  been  doing  practical  work  in  different  indus- 
trial  plants. 

A  building  is  soon  to  be  erected  at  the  Onon- 
daga Indian  Reservation,  New  York,  for  the  pur- 
I>ose  of  teaching  trades  to  the  young  Indians. 
Shoemaking,  carpentry,  harnessmaking,  machine 
work  and  other  trades  will   be  taught. 
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Plain   and   Ornamental 

FORGING 

By  Ernest  Schwarzkopf 

Instructor  in  Forging,  Stuyvesant  High  School, 
New  York 

A  Text  in  Elementary  Forging  for 
Apprentices  and  High  School 
Students 
with  advanced  forging,  toolmaking,  art 
forging  and  hammered  metal  work  ex- 
ercises for  evening  classes.  Numerous 
calculations  and  shop  problems  are 
given  for  the  use  of  inexperienced  esti- 
mators. 

264  pages,  5^^x8,  illustrated. 
Cloth    $1.50  net. 


ARITHMETIC  FOR 
CARPENTERS   AND  BUILDERS 

By  R.  Burdette  Dale 

In  Charge  of  Correspondence  Instruction, 

Department  of  Engineering  Extension, 

Iowa  State  College 

A  Practical  Book  for  Use  in  All 

Vocational  and  Manual 

Training  Schools 

Presents  the  subject  of  arithmetic  as 
used  in  daily  work  of  the  carpenter  and 
builder.  The  material  is  such  that  the 
work  can  be  followed  successfully  by 
those  who  have  had  an  eighth-grade 
education. 

234  pages,  3x7,  illnstrated. 
Cloth,  $1.25  net. 


FREE  EXAMINATION  TO  TEACHERS 

Copies  of  any  of  our  books  will  be 
sent  for  free  examination,  no  cash  in 
advance.  You  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning the  books  if  found  unsatisfac- 
tory. Kindly  mention  the  institution 
with  which  you  are  connected. 


JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  Inc. 

432  FOURTH  AVENIE,  NEW  YORK 

London:  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd. 

MONTREAL,  CAN. 
Kenouf  Publishing  C». 


MANILA.  P.  I. 
Philippine  Lducition  Co. 
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DRAWINGS 

OF 

FURMTURE 

FOR 

HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 

Flll>lltlRE  mkl"iO-AOU>CfO  PROJECTS  IN  WOODWORK     -     Griffith  I 

Consists  of  lifty    plates  and   pioblemt  and  i 

accompanyinK  notes.     It  is  essentially  a  col-  | 

lection  of  problems  in  furniture  makintr  se-  i 

lected  and  designed  with   reference  to  school  I 

use.     On  the  plate  with  each  working  draw-  I 

inK  is  a  Rood  perspective  sketch  of  the  com-  | 

pleted  object.     In  draftsmanship  and  refine-  | 

ment  of  design  these  problems  are  of  super-  | 

ior  quality.     It  is  in  every  respect  an  excel-  | 

lent   collection.      Price 75  cents  | 

PROBIEIS  iH  flRliriiRE  IHKIIO  -        -        -        Crawshaw  | 

The  reviseti   and   enlarged   edition   of  this  I 

well-known  book  contains  43  full-page  work-  I 

ing  drawings  of  articles  of  furniture.    Every  I 

piece  shown  is  suitable   for  construction  in  I 

high  Bchool  classes,  and  is  appropriate   and  I 

."serviceable  in  the   home.     In  addition  to  the  i 

working  drawings,    there  is    a    perspective  I 

sketch  of  each  article  completed.    There  are  i 

36  pages  of  text  giving  notes  on  the  construe-  I 

tion  of  each  project,   chapters  on  the  "De-  I 

sign",  and  "Construction"  of  furniture,  and  I 

one  on   "Finishes".      The  last   chapter    de-  I 

scribes  fifteen  methods  of  wood  finishing,  all  I 

adapted  for  use  on  furniture.      Price $1.00  I 

aRMTlRE  DESIGN  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  SHOPS  -  Crawshaw  I 

A  manual  on  furniture  design.   A  book  that  I 

will  stimulate  and  encourage  designing  and  I 

initiation  on  the  part  of  the  student.     It  con-  I 

tains  a  collection  of  plates  showing  perspec-  i 

tive  (no  working  drawing)  drawings  of  typ-  I 

ical  designs,    representing   particular   types  i 

of  furniture.      Each   perspective   is   accom-  I 

panied   by    suggestions    for    rearrangement  i 

and  the  modeling  of  parts.  The  text  discusses  i 

and  illustrates  principles  of  design  as  applied  I 

to  furniture.     A  practical  and  helpful   book  I 

that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  i 

of  cabinet  making  and  designing.    Price  $1.2.5  i 


PROJECTS  FOR  THE  GRADES 

I  PMJKTS  FOR  BECINNING  WOODWORK  AND  MECHANICAL  DRAWING    Griffith 

I  1 Contains  working  drawings   and   working 

I  directions  of  successful  projects  for  the  7th 
I  and  Sth  grades.  The  .50  projects  in  the  book 
I  have  been  selected  and  organized  with  the 
i  con.stant  aim  of  securing  the  highest  educa- 
I  tional  results.  The  book  is  especially  suited 
I  for  use  in  connection  with  "Essentials  of 
I  Woodworking"  by  the  same  author. 
I  Price. 75  cents 

I  PWIUllS  IN  WOOOWOIKING         -         .         -         .         Murray 
I    iMho  A  convenient  collection  of  good   problems 
I  consisting  of  40  plates  of  working  drawings 

I  of  problems  in  bench  work  that  have  been 

I  successfully  worked  out  by  boys    in  grades 

I  seven  to  nine,  inclusive. 

-Til     Price 75  cents 


»!'L— — M|^ 


For  other  project  books 
write  for  our  1917  bibli- 
ography, "Books  on  the 
Manual  Arts". 


THE  MANUAL         | 

ARTS  PRESS         I 

PEORIA      •       ILLINOIS  | 

•  ltHlilllllMlrtll|i|IMItlllllill~ 


FIELD   NOTES 

{Continue J  from   />.  XXI.) 

Wm.  A.  Brock,  a  graduate  of  Stevens  Trade 
School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  recently  connected 
with  the  National  Junior  Republic  at  Annapolis 
Junction,  Maryland,  lias  been  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Wil- 
liam  B.   Courtney  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

George  \V,  Buck,  formerly  of  the  State  Trade 
School  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been  chosen  di- 
rector of  the  new  $40,000  trade  school  which  is 
to  be  erected  in  Danbury,  Connecticut. 

Professor  William  H,  Varnum  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  chairman  of  the  department  of 
manual  arts  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Professor  Fred  D.  Crawshaw. 

The  Ensley  High  School  at  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, is  to  be  equipped  at  once  for  foundry 
work. 

A  class  in  jewelry  manufacture  has  been  es- 
tablished in  one  of  the  vocational  sechools  of  New 
York  City.  The  total  cost  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
jewelry  trade.  The  classroom  equipment  will 
cost  $2,000  or  $3,000,  and  this  is  to  be  given  to 
the  Board  of  Education  by  these  same  business 
men.  The  committee  that  has  worked  out  the 
plan  to  completion  is  composed  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  jewelry  manufacturing  trade  in  New 
York  City. 

In  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  the  evening  class 
registration  for  machine  shop  and  forging  was 
so  great  that  it  presented  a  serious  problem  to 
those  in  charge.  As  a  solution,  the  evening- 
school  year  was  divided  into  three  terms;  a 
course  in  blueprint  reading  and  mechanical 
drawing  was  added  and  the  students  were 
then   given  one  term  in  each  line  of  work. 

Another  instance  of  the  increased  interest  in 
mechanical  subjects  among  evening  school  stu- 
dents is  shown  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 
Whereas,  in  previous  years  it  has  been  a  question 
whether  to  continue  the  mechanical  drawing 
class  because  of  the  small  attendance,  this  year 
28   were   enrolled  the   first  night. 


{Continued  on  p-  XXIII.) 
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WE    HAVE    QUITE    A    COMPLETE    LINE    OF 

SAW  TABLES 


Our  No.  4  tilting  table,  with  or  without 
motor  drive,  is  up-to-date  for  manual 
training.     First  class  in  every  respect. 

Also  dovetailing  machines  for  drawer  work. 

Write  us. 

Alexander  Dodds  Company 

451-453  Monroe  Ave.,  N.  W, 
Grand   Rapids,    Mich. 


V  &  B  TOOLS 

Hammers,  Tongs,  Anvil  Tools 
Cold  Chisels,  All  Steel  Wood  Chisels,  Etc. 

All  Nail  Hammers  have 
our  Non-Slip  Claw 


Write  for   complete  catalogue 


Vaughan  &  Bushnell  Mfg.  Co. 

MAKERS  OF    FINE  TOOLS 
2114  Carroll  Ave.  Chicago 


FIELD   NOTES 
{Continued  from  p.  XXII.) 

Walter  Smith,  instructor  in  the  vocational 
school  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  assistant  professor  of  electrical 
engineering  in  the  Texas  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture  and   Mechanics. 

To  be  the  executor  of  one's  own  estate  and 
thus  live  to  see  the  results  of  your  benefactions 
is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  highly  desirable 
for  many  reasons.  David  H.  Fanning,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Worcester  Corset  Co.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  has  just  announced  his  intentions 
^f  giving  $100,000  to  the  Worcester  Trade 
School    for    Girls. 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Education  of 
the  Oregon  State  Teachers'  Association  has  ar- 
ranged an  interesting  program  for  the  meeting 
to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  State  meeting 
at  Portland,  on  December  27,  28,  and  29.  Pro- 
fessor Frank  M.  Leavitt,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  will  give  two  addresses  before  the  As- 
sociation as  a  whole,  and  one  each  before  the  vo- 
cational education  section  and  the -nran-tra-l -train- 
ing section. 


Spoonbill  Fen 


Makes  Lettering  as  easy 

as  Writing.     Anyone 

can  do  it.  The  Magic 

Pen!    Stevens' 

"Lettering." 

Post  paid 

$2.25 


Send  for 

Vssorted 

Box  of  1  doz. 

pens,  in  3  sizes. 

40  cents  post  paid. 

Lettering  Circular  free 


ThcPritng  Company  r  Chic  Ago  New\brk 


Type  "C"  Hand  Jointer 

Fool  Proof  and  Safe  Guarded 

No  adjustments  to  get  out  of  order. 
Built  like  a  machine  tool  and  has  been 
adopted  by  the  largest  users  as  the 
standard  by  which  a  hand  jointer  is 
judged. 

Send  for  Catalog  "A" 

Manufactnred  by 

C.  0.  Porter  Mactiine  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Micli. 
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MANUAL  ARTS  TEACHERS 
DOING  SERVICE  IN  THE  AR.M^    AND  NAVY 

THE  value  of  trchnically-trainrJ  men  -Ttv/.t  ne-rrr  so  appreciated  in  our  country's  history  as  it 
is  to- Jay.  He  are  in  a  -ivar  in  ivhicli  rnac/iine-poiver  rather  than  man-poiuer  is  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  ivorld  struggle,  hence  the  seri'ices  of  manual  training  teachers  is  proving 
peculiarly  valuable.  U'e  depend  upon  our  readers  to  furnish  the  information  for  these  colnmm 
and  lie  hope  each  one  zcitl  feel  a  professional  interest  in  the  matter. 


Los  .Ingeles,  California: 

Howard  D.  Allen.  Signal  Corps,  studying  for 
Aviation   Section ; 

Clarence  S.  Cronkite,  second  lieutenant,  Offi- 
cers" Reserve   Corps ; 

H.   L.    Derrick,   captain    Engineering   Corps; 

Charles  L.  Mead,  private,  California  FielJ 
Artilleri  ; 

Harry  Craig,  National  Army; 

Mylo  Barter,   National  Army; 

Primus  Kunou,  sergeant,  first  class,  U.  S.  Ar- 
my- 

Chicago,    Illinois: 

Frank    Culhane,    carpenters    mate,    first    class, 

Grant   Park    Naval    Camp ; 
Harry     P.     McHale,     capenters    mate,     second 

class.    Grant    Park    Naval    Camp; 
B.    O.    Lofgren,    carpenters    mate,    third    class, 

Great  Lakes  Naval   Station. 


Some  of  the  teaciiers  of  manual  training  enlist- 
ing in  the  Army  and  Navy  have  quickly  won 
recognition  because  of  their  special  technical 
training.  William  Harris  Merriman,  of  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  enlisted  in  the  Quartermasters 
Corps  and  is  now  Master  Motor  Sergeant  in  the 
Motor  Truck  Group  attached  to  the  American 
expeditionary  force.  Sergeant  Merriman  is  an 
electrical  engineering  graduate  of  Mechanics  In- 
stitute, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  received  his  B.  S. 
degree  at  Columbia   University  in   1914. 

Another  instructor  in  manual  training  who  is 
rendering  valuable  service  to  the  Government  is 
L.  A.  Tuggle  of  Danville,  Illinois.  Mr.  Tuggle, 
as  Captain  of  Company  E,  5th  Illinois  Infantry, 
Hillsboro,  111.,  was  called  into  Federal  Service 
on  March  26,  1917.  The  first  duty  his  Company 
performed  was  the  guarding  of  bridges  at  Cairo 


and  Thebes,'  Illinois,  until  August  1.     On  August 

Detroit,  Michigan:     {rank  and  branch  of  service       55    hi^  Company  was  selected  as  advance  detach- 

not   knoivn.)  ment  to  go  to  Camp  Logan  and  prepare  the  camp 

Norman    Arthur,    William    Bolt,    Verne    Fryk- 


lund.  Perr\-  F.  Gifford,  George  Guy,  R. 
Willis  Horn,  Clinton  Morgan,  Donald  Mc- 
Guire,  Ralph  E.  Nyhus,  Chat  A.  Pickins, 
Paul    Thompson,    John    White. 

Nevsark.  Xev:  Jersey:     (rank  and  branch  of  ser- 
vice not  knovjn.) 
George   D.    Cronin,    Oscar     F.     Raab,     George 
Frank. 

South  Orange,  Nens:  Jersey: 

William  Harris  Merriman,  master  motor  ser- 
geant. Motor  Truck  Group,  American  Ex- 
peditionary  Force,   France. 

Stockton,   California: 

H.  B.  Lenz,  American  Lake;  H.  A-  Campion, 
American  Lake. 

Columbia,   Missouri: 

Marshall  H.  Brigham,  Co.  M,  3  56  Infantry, 
Camp   Funston,   Kansas. 

irellingion,   Kansas: 
R.  Greenway.  sergeant,  Co.  L,  139th  Infantry, 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma. 


for  occi;pancy.  On  the  fifth  day  after  their  av- 
rival  occurred  the  Houston  riot  in  which  150 
negro  soldiers  of  the  24th  Infantry,  V.  S.  A., 
mutinied.  Captain  Tuggle  had  charge  of  the 
Illinois  troops  that  quelled  and  captured  the 
mutinous  troops,  and  the  press  of  the  city  ac- 
corded him  high  praise  for  the  soldierly  manner 
in  which  it  was  done.  Within  five  minutes  after 
he  was  notified  of  the  outbreak  he  had  300  men 
moving  toward  the  scene  of  the  trouble,  and  had 
established  martial  law  an  hour  before  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  ordered  it.  Under  circumstan- 
ces that  were  a  severe  test,  he  was  described  by 
one  who  saw  the  battle  as  "the  very  embodiment 
of  courage,  initiative,  calm  judgment  and  in- 
telligent  efficiency." 

Later  the  commanding  general  sent  Captain 
Tuggle  to  the  School  of  Musketry  for  30  days 
training  in  up-to-the-minute  art  of  modern  war- 
fare for  the  purpose  of  using  him  as  an  instruct- 
or for  the  Division,  numbering  26,000  men. 
This  is  a  ver>'  high  honor,  and  has  indeed  been 
won. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


COMING    CONVENTIONS. 

^-r\   HE   program    for   the    fourth    annual    con- 

I  vention  of  the  Vocational  Education  As- 
sociation of  the  Middle  West  promises  to  be  up 
to  the  high  standard  set  by  previous  meetings 
of  this  Association.  Meetings  will  be  held  at 
the  new  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  January 
24.  25,  26,  1918.  The  ballroom  of  the  hotel 
will  seat  1200  on  the  main  floor,  with  an  extra 
300  on  the  balcony,  assuring  ample  accommo- 
dations for  all  who  attend.  Meetings  of  this 
Association  in  the  past  have  severely  taxed  the 
capacity  of   several    of   the   hotels    in    Chicago. 

Recognizing  that  methods  of  attack  for  all 
educational  problems  of  the  day  must  be  modi- 
fied during  the  present  war  crisis,  but  that  cou- 
pled with  these  modifications  must  be  the  con- 
stant thought  for  the  future,  the  program  com- 
mittee has  adopted  '"Readjustment"  as  the  key- 
note of  the  meeting.  Will  the  United  States 
find  itself  as  unprepared  to  meet  the  problems 
of  peace  as  she  was  unprepared  to  meet  the 
problems  of  war?  True  preparedness  for  this 
period  of  readjustment  demands  immediate  and 
vigorous  attention  to  furthering  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

In  this  convention  the  Association  has  set  itself 
the  task  of  marshalling  all  the  forces  interested 
for  a  final  drive  which  will  place  vocational 
education  "over  the  top,"  not  only  in  Illinois 
but  in  other  states  of  the  Middle  West. 

Among  the  speakers  already  engaged  to  take 
part  on  the  program  is  Dr.  John  Dewey,  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  whose 
topic  will  be  "Vocational  Education  in  the 
Light  of  the  World  War."  Eugene  Davenport, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Illinois,  will  discuss  the  labor  value  of  the 
high-school  boy  in  farm  work,  and  the  possi- 
bilities  of   vocational    education    along   this    line. 

Surgeon-General  Gorgas,  U.  S.  A.,  has  dele- 
gated Major  Wilson  H.  Henderson,  of  the  San- 
itary Corps,  to  talk  on  the  complete  physical 
reconstruction    and   training  of   disabled   soldiers, 

Ruth  Mary  Weeks,  whose  topic  will  be  "Mak- 
ing   American    Industry    Safe    for    Democracy, 
will    discuss   the   preparation    of   workers   for    in- 


telligent   participation    in    administration    of    in- 
dustry. 

R.  J.  Leonard,  regional  director  for  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  the  Middle  West,  will  discuss 
plans  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes   law. 

Burridge  D.  Butler,  state  director  for  Illinois 
of  the  United  States  Boys  Working  Reserve,  will 
take  up  this  movement  in  its  relation  to  voca- 
tional education. 

T.  B.  Kidner,  vocational  secretary  for  the 
Military  Hospital  Commission  of  Canada,  will 
talk  on   vocational  training  for  disabled   soldiers. 

Others  on  the  program  will  include  Mrs.  Hel- 
en T.  Woolley,  director  Vocational  Bureau, 
Cincinnati,  whose  work  has  acquired  nation- 
wide recogaition;  Helen  L.  Sumner,  assistant 
chief,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  Anna  Hedges  Talbot,  state  specialist  in  vo- 
cational training  for  girls,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Anne 
Davis,  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau,  Chicago 
Public  Schools;  John  D.  Shoop,  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Chicago;  H.  W.  Kavell,  Dunwoody 
Institute,  Minneapolis;  Harriet  Vittum,  North- 
western   Settlement,    Chicago. 

Final  programs  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
secretary,  Leonard  W.  Wahlstrom,  330  Webster 
Avenue,    Chicago. 

The  date  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Manual  Arts  Association  has  been  set  for  Feb- 
ruary 15  and  16,  at  Ottawa,  111.  This  state- 
ment corrects  the  later  date  announced  in  the 
December  issue  of  this  magazine. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  to  be 
held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  21,  22,  23, 
1918,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion will  join  in  the  conferences  on  how  to  unifv 
the  vocational  education  plans  in  the  forty-eight 
states  and  develop  a  common  program  adapted 
to  actual   needs. 

The  coming  annual  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  will  be  held  in  Atlan- 
tic City,  New  Jersey,  from  February  25  to 
March    2.      Several    cities    were    considered    for 
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the  place  of  meeting,  but  lack  of  Ijotel  acmm- 
nnxlations  narmwcd  the  choice  down  to  Ailaiui'- 
(."ity,  which  is  ahle  to  care  fi>r  several  micIi 
gatherings  at  one  time. 

IN  AM")  ABOrr  BOSTON. 

On  Saturday,  November  10,  the  Boston  Man- 
ual Training  Club  held  its  November  meeting 
in  the  medieval  room  at  the  clubhouse  of  the 
Boston    Architectural    Club. 

Following  a  few  announcements  by  President 
Emerson,  F.  \V.  Wright,  deputy  commissioner  of 
education  for  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  spoke 
on  "Adaptation  of  Manual  Training  and  Indus- 
trial Work  for  War  Purposes."  Introductory  to 
the  main  subject  Mr.  Wright  referred  to  the 
"General"  and  the  "Vocational"  departments  in 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  deplored  the 
tendency  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  be- 
tAveen  them.  Speaking  for  general  education, 
he  expressed  a  danger  of  industrializing  educa- 
tion to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  be  criticised 
for  being  too  industrial,  as  in  the  past  it  has 
been  criticised  for  being  too  classical  in  its  aims. 
The  cost  alone  of  manual  training  and  indus- 
tral  instruction  is  such  as  to  warrant  serious 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  these  comparative- 
ly new  forms  of  teaching  as  compared  with  the 
inexpensive  text-book  method.  In  Boston  the 
thirty  departments  of  government  demand  $17 
per  capita  of  the  money  raised  by  taxation.  Of 
this  the  schools  get  one  third  and  are  asking 
for  more.  In  the  meantime  some  very^  worthy 
causes,  the  correctional  institutions  for  one,  are 
suffering  because  of  lack  of  funds  with  which 
to  make  their  work  effective.  No  doubt  manual 
training  is  desirable,  but  it  is  fair  to  ask  the 
question:  Is  it  worth  as  much  more  than  the 
academic  instruction  as  it  costs?  Now,  if  ever, 
it  is  being  put  to  the  test. 

Mr.  Wright  said  that  the  teacher  in  general 
himself  two  questions  before  each 
at  am  I  about  to  do?  and.  Why  am 
I  about  to  do  it  ?  The  definite  problems  of  the 
manual  training  shop  help  the  teacher  to  answer 
satisfactorily  the  first  question.  He  at  least  has 
a  guide  in  the  working  drawing.  The  answer 
to   the    second    question    is   not    as    easily    found. 


but  must  be  given  serious  consideration  by  the 
teachers  of  all  subjects.  Educators  have  recent- 
ly been  questioning  the  value  of  the  different 
subjects  in  the  school  curriculum  from  the  stand-  ' 
point  of  the  psychologist.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  power  to  reason  in  one  subject  does  not 
give  power  to  reason  in  others.  The  memorizim;; 
of  a  certain  group  of  facts  does  not  strengthen 
the  memory  faculty  to  retain  a  different  group 
of  facts.  Instead  of  the  mental  faculties  being 
considered  as  singular,  such  as  memory,  percep- 
tion, reasoning,  etc.,  they  are  now  recognized  i 
to  be  plural,  as  memories,  perceptions,  reason- 
ings, etc.  In  this  connection  we  might  well  ask 
if  a  boy  trained  to  do  a  good  piece  of  work 
in  one  material  with  one  set  of  tools,  can,  he- 
cause  of  that  training,  do  a  good  piece  of  work  A 
in    another    material    with    another    set   of    tools. 

In  considering  the  question  of  most  vital  in- 
terest to  us  all  at  this  time,  namely,  How  can 
the  schools  contribute  to  the  resources  of  the  na- 
tion necessary  to  carrj-  on  the  war?  Mr.  Wright 
referred  to  the  highly  organized  industries  of 
Germany  and  their  wonderful  system  of  indus- 
trial education  compared  to  the  lack  of  an  equiv- 
alent system  in  this  country.  For  example,  Bos- 
ton's continuation  school  is  the  only  one  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, while  Munich  has  many.  Mr.  Wright 
does  not  agree  with  some  who  say  the  cause  of 
the  war  is  due  to  the  industrial  efficiency  of 
Germany.  Industrial  efficiency  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  (Germany  to  wage  war  effectively,  but 
the  war  was  not  caused  by  this  efficiency.  'I  o 
meet  the  situation  the  United  States  must  look 
to  its  school.  In  Massachusetts  a  committee  of 
superintendents  is  working  with  the  state  com- 
missioner as  an  advisory  committee  on  public 
education    and    war   time    activities. 

For  miltary  service  the  government  measures 
men  first  for  physcal  fitness  and  second  for  vo- 
cational fitness.  In  registering,  a  man  has  to 
answer  many  questions,  in  order  that  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  informed  of  his  effectiveness  in 
the  various  fields  of  service.  In  this  way  se- 
rious deficiencies  are  becoming  known  which  the 
schools  will  be  called  upon  to  make  up.  The 
recent  call  for  15,000  men  to  he  trained  as  radio 
operators  is  but  one  example  of  the  demands 
to  be  met  by  schools  of  one   type  or  another.   In- 
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strati  of  "m-Ih>«)1s  as  usual"  it  is  necessary  to 
havr  "uiuisvial  schools."  In  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent demands  for  special  traininp,  the  schooN 
must  face  the  problem  of  reconstruction  work 
when    the   wounded   men   be^in    to   return. 

Mr.  Wripht  spoke  of  the  eagerness  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils  to  pet  into  war  work.  .All  arc 
ready  to  act  as  soon  as  they  know  what  to  dci. 
Just  how  far  the  schools  can  go  is  a  question. 
The  making  of  bandages  and  Red-Cross  work, 
suggestive  of  Miffering,  cannot  help  having  a 
depressing  and  morbid  influence  on  young  chil- 
dren. In  the  lower  grades  the  work  should  be 
in  the  nature  of  service  to  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  the  soldier,  rather  than  being  related 
to  his  suffering.  The  depressing  side  must  be 
borne  by  the  adults. 

In  the  upper  grades  and  high  school  the  les- 
son of  thrift  as  a  necessary  war  measure  sliould 
receive  attention.  Here  the  boys  and  girls  should 
be  made  to  feel  they  are  taking  a  part  in  helping 
those  who  have  suffered   for  their  benefit. 

Mr.  Wright  feels  that  people  in  general  are 
inclined  to  expect  too  much  all  at  once.  The 
country  has  already  performed  wonderful  tasks 
and  will  continue  to  make  phenomenal  progress 
in  not  only  its  fields  of  industrial  production, 
but  also  in  its  special  educational  campaigns. 
All  school  men  must  apply  themselves  thought- 
fully to  the  new  problems  of  meeting  the  urg- 
ent needs  of  the  present,  and  at  the  same  time 
building  for  the   future. 

Following  Mr.  Wright's  inspiring  talk,  Mr. 
Emerson  referred  to  the  lower-grade  work  in  the 
Boston  schools  in  furnishing  recreational  mate- 
rials, such  as  games,  puzzles,  joke  cards,  etc., 
for  distribution  thru  the  Red  Cross  Society.  He 
told  also  of  the  recent  arrival  from  Washington 
of  a  box  of  sample  splints  at  the  office  of  the 
Department  of  .Manual  Arts.  Drawings  of  these 
splints  will  be  available  to  members  in  the  near 
future,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  by 
the  club  for  the  handling  of  school  products 
which  may  be  acceptable  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. In  this  connection,  Mr.  Emerson  outlined 
the  scheme  whereby  the  club  offers  to  serve  as 
a  distributing  centre  for  war  products  made  in 
the  schools  throughout  New  England. 

F.  W.  Ried.  of   Framingham,   told   of   the   ac- 


tivities of  the  schools  in  Framingham  in  making 
trench  candies  and  puzzles  for  tlie  soldiers.  He 
also  referred  to  the  work  in  the  domestic 
science  department  in  making  dyes  and  color 
expellers  which  are  replacing  some  of  the  dyes 
not   now    obtainable. 

Augustus  F.  Rose,  of  Providence,  spoke  of 
stone  cutting  as  an  occupation  for  the  crippled 
soldier,  as  it  requires  only  a  few  fingers  in  ad- 
dition to  tiie  technical  knowledge.  For  this  work 
teachers  are  being  trained  in  order  that  they 
may  teach  the  art  to  soldiers  upon  their  return. 
The  only  man  in  Providence  equijiped  to  give 
this   instruction   happens  to  be  a   German. 

George  F.  Hatch,  of  Boston,  suggested  the 
need  of  being  prepared  to  teach  bedside  occu- 
pations, such  as  bookbinding,  weaving,  basketry, 
willow   work,   etc. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  interest  in  the  meeting 
that  the  subject  of  how  best  to  serve  the  country 
at  this  critical  time  is  receiving  careful  thought 
by   the   manual-training   men    in   this   section. 

Charles  R.  Allen,  in  his  new  capacity  as  ex- 
pert in  the  educational  section  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  recently  came  to  Boston  to 
secure  teachers  with  "mechanical  minds"  to  en- 
ter tlie  service  of  the  government  to  train  ship- 
building specialists  as  teachers  of  their  special 
trades.  He  has  since  sent  for  two  of  our  pre- 
vocational  instructors  in  machine-shop  practice, 
who,  upon  action  of  the  Boston  school  committee, 
will  probably  be  granted  leave  of  absence  to  go 
to  Newport  News,  Va.,  where  this  training 
course  is  in  operation.  This  work  is  in  line 
with  an  extensive  program  undertaken  by  the 
Government   to    expedite   shipbuilding. 

In  Brockton,  Mass.,  the  city  school  authorities 
are  about  to  establish  an  evening  class  for  train- 
ing men  in  radio  operating.  The  class  will  be 
conducted  on  the  plan  now  in  operation  at  Har- 
vard University,  and  will  contribute  toward 
meeting  the  government's  recent  call  for  15,000 
radio  operators  for  aviation,  signal,  and  naval 
service. 

— George  M.  Morris. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  NtJRTHWEST. 
Charles   R.   Scudder,   director  of   the   Industrial 
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nepartment  of  the  Bellinjiham  State  Normal 
School,  reports  that  the  class  in  printing  is  puh- 
lishing  a  monthly  Teachers'  Exc/iange  \vhich  he 
hopes  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  manual  arts 
teachers  of  the  state.  Tlie  first  issue  appeared  in 
December. 

In  the  training  school  an  experiment  is  being 
carried  on  in  giving  woodwork  to  the  children 
of  the  first  four  grades.  In  the  primary  and 
first  grade  they  make  doll  furniture,  doing  tiieir 
own  measuring,  sawing  with  the  aid  of  simple 
mitre  lx»xes,  and  fastening  with  box  nails.  The 
third  and  fourth  grade  children  make  wheel- 
borrows,  window  boxes,  and  straight  and  rock- 
ing chairs,  practically  all  of  the  items  being 
large  enough  for  their  own  use  and  not  mere 
playthings.  All  this  work  is  nail  construction, 
with  lap  and  butt  joints.  The  wheels  and 
rockers  are  cut  for  the  pupils,  but  other  than 
this  they  do  all  their  own  work.  The  fifth 
grade  pupils  make  toys  with  the  coping  saws, 
while  the  regular  bench  work  begins  with  the 
sixth  grade.  Printing  is  taught  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  and  a  course  in  concrete  con- 
struction   and   metal   work   is   to  be    added. 

Mr.  Scudder  is  also  attempting  to  meet  the 
demand  for  handwork  in  the  one-room  rural 
schools  by  giving  a  course  for  women,  which 
includes  the  fundamental  operations  of  wood- 
working. 

A.  A.  Kestor,  manual  arts  supervisor  of  Ev- 
erett, has  been  confined  to  his  home  by  illness 
for  the  past  month.  He  expects  to  be  hack  at 
his  work  in  two  weeks'  time.  He  is  having  the 
universal  difficulty  of  keeping  his  teaching  force 
intact.  Several  have  been  taken  for  the  Na- 
tonal  army  and  others  have  accepted  better-paid 
positions  in   the   industries. 

The  high  school  classes  in  cabinetmaking  in 
Everett  are  doing  some  exceptional  work  in  fur- 
niture construction.  Mr.  Kestor  has  little  sym- 
pathy for  the  heavy,  square  type  of  mission  fur- 
niture" that  one  meets  so  often  in  high  school 
shops,  and  he  has  developed  some  modified  de- 
signs which  meet  every  demand  of  good  con- 
struction and  have  the  added  attraction  of  beau- 
ty of  line  and  decoration.  The  Everett  classes 
also  make  a  study  of  period  furniture.  Contem- 
plated   new    courses    have    had    to    be    postponed 


because  of  the  fact  that  about  seventy-five  of  the 
senior  boys  have  enlisted  in  different  branches 
of   the   service. 

The  Snohomish  high  school  manual  arts  de- 
partment, under  J.  S.  Lane,  deserves  special 
mention  for  the  advanced  type  of  work  being 
done  in  its  shops.  While  the  work  is  not  or- 
ganized for  special  vocational  training,  yet  it  is 
vocational  in  character,  and  the  Snohomish  in- 
dustries look  to  the  school  for  their  workmen.  In- 
struction is  offered  in  mechanical  drawing, 
benchwork,  cabinetmaking,  patternmaking,  ma- 
chine shop  practise,  forging,  and  foundry.  The 
woodworking  department  is  well  equipped  with 
a  machine  planer,  jointer,  bench  saw,  band  saw, 
seven  lathes,  and  twenty-four  benches.  An  8- 
foot  Barnes  screw  cutting  lathe  is  at  present  all 
the  machine  shop  equipment,  but  Mr.  Lane  has 
an  arrangement  with  the  Snohomish  Iron  Works 
whereby  the  boys  are  allowed  to  do  more  ad- 
vanced work.  The  forge  shop  contains  seven 
forges,  and  the  foundry  is  equipped  for  turning 
out  quite  large  castings.  The  largest  piece  at- 
tempted so  far  was  a  stand  for  a  36-inch  grind- 
stone, but  the  patterns  are  complete  for  an  8- 
foot  patternmaker's  lathe  which  is  to  be  con- 
structed next  semester.  The  cupola  was  con- 
structed by  the  boys,  and  the  entire  expense 
of  installing  the  foundry  was  less  than  $500, 
including   the    building. 

Eighty  minutes  daily  is  devoted  to  shopwork. 
In  the  first  year  half  of  this  time  is  devoted  to 
mechanical  drawing,  this  time  being  gradually 
lessened  until  but  one  period  weekly  is  allowed 
in  the  senior  year.  Cabinetmaking  and  pattern- 
making  are  second-  and  third-year  subjects. 
Forge  work  and  foundry  are  reserved  for  the 
junior  year,  and  machine  work  for  the  seniors. 

Some  of  the  Seattle  industrial  centers  are  mak- 
ing packing  boxes  for  tlie  Red  Cross.  Several 
large  mills  have  donated  the  spruce  lumber  re- 
quired and  in  the  future  the  Red  Cross  in  Seat- 
tle is  to  be  independent  of  the  box  makers,  who 
were  charging  high  prices  for  a  poor  quality 
of  box.  One  center  is  making  100  inlaid  check- 
er boards  for  the  men  at  Camp  Lewis.  These 
boards  are  of  special  construction  to  permit  the 
checker  men  to  be  kept  inside  the   board. 

The    mid-year    meeting     of     the     Washington 
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manual-arts  teachers  will  be  lield  in  Seattle, 
Febnian-  16.  A  gixxJ  program  is  being  pro- 
vided  and   will   be  announced   later. 

Superintendent  C.  R.  Frazier,  of  the  Everett 
schools,  lias  been  appointed  state  iliiector  of  vo- 
cational training  under  the  Sniitii-IIughts  act. 
The  Everett  school  board  has  granted  Mr.  Fra- 
zier a  half-year  leave  of  absence  to  enable  him 
to  get  the  new  work  under  way  in  Washington. 

E.   G.  Anderson. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  ROUND  TABLE. 

The  Industrial  Arts  Round  Table  of  Chicago 
and  \"icinit>-  held  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable 
meeting  on  Saturday,  November  9,  at  Pullman, 
Illinois. 

The  time  was  set  for  Saturday  in  order  that 
the  club  might  have  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  Pullman  car  shops  during  the  forenoon.  Aft- 
er spending  about  three  hours  going  thru  the 
shops  the  members  came  together  at  the  Pullman 
Free  School  of  Manual  Training  as  the  guests 
of  the  school  with  Dr.  L.  G.  Weld,  the  presi- 
dent, and  A.  P.  Laughlin,  instructor  in  manual 
training  and  a  member  of  the  club,  as  our  hosts. 
Wc  were  invited  to  the  dining  room  where  we 
were  served  an  excellent  dinner  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  domestic  science  department,  man- 
aged by  Miss  Collins,  the  director  of  the  de- 
partment. 

After  dinner  Dr.  Weld  gave  an  address  de- 
scribing the  school  in  its  organization,  aims,  and 
plans  for  future  development.  Other  talks  were 
made  by  members  of  the  Pullman  faculty  and 
members  of  the  club. 

It  was  a  great  treat  for  the  club  to  have  the 
opportunit>'  of  spending  a  few  hours  at  this 
school,  with  its  fine  buildings  and  modern 
equipment.  This  school  represents  a  modern 
and  practical  plan  for  providing  industrial  edu- 
cation for  the  people  of  a  community.  It  has 
no  old  customs  or  precedents  to  overcome,  as 
docs  the  average  public  high  school  when  it  at- 
tempts to  provide  some  form  of  industrial  edu- 
cation for  its  people.  This  school  makes  no 
provision  in  its  course  for  college-entrance  re- 
quirements, and  doe?  not  attempt  to  prepare 
people    for    college.      Its    aim    is    to    provide    a 


practical  education  that  will  function  in  ef- 
ficiency for  industry  and  good  citizenship  for  the 
state. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  visiting  the  buildings  and  the  school  shops. 
The  whole  plant  impresses  the  visitor  with  a 
feeling  of  completeness,  comfortableness,  and 
efficiency. 

Tliere  were  fifty-six  members  of  the  club 
present,  and  every  one  was  pleased  with  the 
cordial  reception  and  happy  day  given  us  by 
the  management  of  the  Pullman  Free  School 
of  Manual  Training. 

— O.   M.   Merriman. 

The  club  met  on  December  6th  at  the  Lane 
Technical  School,  Chicago,  to  study  the  even- 
ing-school problem.  Some  of  the  members  were 
on  hand  as  early  as  5:30  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  time  to  visit  such  classes  as  begin 
at  that  early  hour.  With  Mr.  Bogan  as  guide, 
a  complete  round  of  the  school  was  made  from 
the  foundry  and  the  bake  shop  for  the  baker's 
apprentices  in  the  basement,  to  the  millinery  and 
dressmaking  departments  on  the  third  floor, 
where  the  cafeteria  has  temporarily  been  com- 
mandeered for  this  purpose  to  accommodate  the 
four  hundred  or  more  students  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  total  number  in  the  evening  school 
ranges  somewhere  near  three  thousand  students. 
The  capacity  of  the  building  is  taxed  to  the 
limit,  necessitating  the  renting  of  four  or  five 
vacant  store-rooms  in  the  vicinity  to  accommo- 
date the  overflow.  "The  tired  teachers  teaching 
tired  pupils,"  so  often  the  criticism  of  evening 
schools,  was  not  in  evidence.  The  spirit  with 
which  the  school  is  conducted — that  of  service 
to  the  individual  pupil — was  well  reflected  m 
the  serious  attitude  in  all  the  classes.  Perhaps 
this  spirit  is  responsible  for  the  attitude  dis- 
played by  the  classes  in  dressmaking,  number- 
ing about  four  hundred  women.  This  class  voted 
to  donate  the  usual  fee  of  $L00  which  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  charge  the  students  in  order  to  in- 
sure regular  attendance,  to  the  purchase  of  Lib- 
erty Bonds  for  the  school. 

At  8:30  the  club  met  in  the  physics  lecture- 
room,  and  Mr.  Bogan,  principal  of  the  school, 
gave   a   short  talk   on   the   problem   of   the   even- 
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inp  scliool,  sketcliinj;  rapiiily  the  history  of  the 
movement  from  the  early  days  when  evening 
schools  were  chiefly  concerned  with  teaching 
English  to  foreigners  and  were  dominated  by 
politics,  up  to  the  present  efficient  organiza- 
tion. 

The  club  voted  to  liold  the  January  meeting 
in  conjunction  with  the  bantjuet  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Association  of  the  Middle  West 
which  meets  at  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  on 
January  25th.  The  club  will  reserve  a  table 
at  the  banquet.  This  will  permit  out-of-town 
members  to  attend  both  meetings  at  one  time. 
All  the  members  present  felt  well  repaid  for 
the  visit  to  Lane,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
opportunity  for  studying  this  interesting  prob- 
lem at  first  hand  could  not  have  been  bettered. 
Mr.  Bogan  was  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
so  generously  giving  his  time   to   the  club. 

— L.  W.  Wahlstrom. 

TRAINING    FOR    WAR    WORK. 

The  present  war  has  opened  many  avenues  of 
opportunity  to  women  to  train  for  special  work 
for  this  time  of  stress.  The  latest  to  come  to 
our  attention  is  the  organization  of  classes  in 
drafting  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  The  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education 
and  is  carried  on  in  the  girls'  vocational  school. 

In  the  girls'  vocational  high-school  of  Minne- 
apolis classes  in  telegraphy  have  been  formed 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  Instructor. 
Employment  In  private  telegraph  systems  and 
in  railroad  work,  where  openings  for  women 
are  gradually  being  made  by  the  demands  on 
men  for  war  service,  are  the  types  of  worK 
which  will  be  open  to  graduates  of  the  new 
courses. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  taken  over 
the  Minneapolis  Handicraft  Guild,  and  thus 
adds  a  normal  art  course  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  College  of  Education.  This  movement  was 
made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Civic  and  Commerce  Association,  whereby 
the  association  has  agreed  to  pay  all  running  ex- 
penses for  the  first  two  years. 
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In  mentioning  in  the  December  issue  the  num- 
ber of  radio  operators  that  the  government  has 
asked  for,  an  error  in  proof-reading  crept  in 
which  was  not  caught.  It  should  have  read 
15,000.  The  request  was  made  primarily  to 
the  schools  where  such  work  could  be  carried 
on,  and  it  has  met  with  a  fine  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. The  following  are  some  of  the  schools 
that  have  organized  classes  in  radio  work  to 
meet  the  emergency:  Worcester  Boys'  Trade 
School,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Holyoke  Vocational 
School,  Holyoke,  Mass. ;  Board  of  Education, 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  Technical  School,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Seneca  Street  Vocational  School,  Buffalo 
N.  Y. ;  Newark  Technical  School,  Newark,  N. 
J.;  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayette,  Ark.;  High 
School,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ;  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Vocational  High  School, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Only  men  subject  to  the  sec- 
ond and  following  drafts  who  have  passed  the 
required  physical  examination  are  eligible  to 
these   classes. 

TAKING  THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOL  TO   THE 
FACTORY. 

The  Vocational  High  School,  Fort  Wayne,  In- 
diana, is  doing  extension  work  thru  all-day  and 
part-time  classes  held  at  the  Kerr-Murray  shops. 
The  classes  are  from  9:00  to  12:00  a.  m.  and 
1:00  to  4:00  p.  m.,  and  cover  instruction  in  car- 
pentry, machine-shop  pradtice,  auto  construc- 
tion and  repair,  electrical  construction,  commer- 
cial subjects,  and  applied  and  general  technical 
and  academic  subjects.  Evening  vocational 
classes  also  are  held  in  the  same  place.  This 
is  an  example  of  taking  the  public  school  to  the 
factory.  In  addition  evening  vocational  classes 
are  held  in  four  school  buildings,  and  in  the 
club  rooms  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
and   the   knitting   mills. 

Work  shops  in  Kansas  high  school  manual- 
training  departments  are  being  converted  into 
manufactories  to  help  win  the  war.  During  the 
state  teachers'  convention  George  K.  Wells,  di- 
rector of  manual  training  in  Salina,  and  Phillip 
S.  Hasty,  of  the  Topeka  high-school  manual- 
training  department,  together  with  several  other 
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manual  training  instructors,  formulated  plans  to 
help  make  furniture  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ing at  Camp  Funston.  As  a  result,  tables  and 
chairs  are  being  built  by  the  high  school  boys 
at  Pittsburg,   Salina,  Wichita   and  Topeka. 

The  boys  in  the  manual  training  class  of  one 
of  the  junior  high  schools  in  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey, built  a  bicycle  shed  this  fall  as  a  protec- 
tion against  rainy  weather,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  prevent  their  bicycles  from  being  stolen.  The 
work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  William 
H.   Stevens,   instructor   in   manual   training. 

The  manual  training  department  of  the  high 
school  at  Houston  Heights,  Texas,  has  invented 
a  trench  candle  winder  that  will  wind  eight 
candles  at  once.  The  boys  have  also  made  thir- 
ty dozen  crochet  needles  and  forty  dozen  knit- 
ting needles  for  the  local  Red  Cross  workers. 

A  freshman  in  one  of  the  manual  training 
sections  at  Lima,  Ohio,  had  an  accident  in  which 
the  back-saw  cut  thru  the  nail  of  his  middle 
finger.  An  alert  member  of  the  Boy  Scout 
Troop  No.  4  immediately  took  the  case  in 
charge,  removing  from  his  belt  his  first-aid 
kit,  which  contained  cotton,  bandages,  adhesive 
tape,  iodine,  soda,  ammonia,  liniment,  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  a  pair  of  tweezers,  and  applied 
some  iodine  and  neatly  bandaged  the  finger. 
The  instructor  was  busy  and  had  not  seen  the 
accident,  and  knew  nothing  about  it  until  the 
scout  had   completed   his  work.  . 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  LARGE. 

The  increased  attendance  this  fall  at  the 
night  schools  all  over  the  country  is  significant. 
This  added  interest  is  especially  noted  in  the 
shop  courses,  where  the  demand  extends  not  only 
to  students  and  apprentices,  but  also  to  adults 
who  are  desirous  of  either  perfecting  themselves 
further  in  a  chosen  trade  or  taking  up  some 
new  line  of  work.  In  St.  Louis  the  need  is  so 
pressing  that  the  solution  seems  to  point  to  the 
early   organization   of   day  continuation   classes. 

The  evening  school  classes  at  the  David  Ran- 
ken,  Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades  in  St. 
Louis  are  running  in  two  shifts.  The  first  is 
from  6  o'clock  to  8,  the  second  from  8  to  10. 
Each   man  comes  two  nights  a  week  for  one  of 
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these  two-hour  periods.  And  still  there  is  about 
100   on   the   machine   shop   waiting   list. 

In  the  evening  classes  of  the  vocational  de- 
partment at  the  State  Normal  School,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  every  member  has  completed  at  least  an 
apprenticeship  in  some  trade.  After  a  three- 
year  course  they  are  equipped  for  positions  as 
shop  instructors.  The  shops  are  well  equipped, 
and  are  used  for  the  younger  boys  who  are 
learning  trades,  thus  serving  as  a  practice  school 
for  the  student  teachers. 

Enrollment  in  the  evening  vocational  classes 
held  in  the  high  school  at  Evansville,  Indiana, 
is  the  largest  since  these  classes  were  organized 
four  years  ago.  It  was  necessary  to  place  some 
of  the  boys  on  waiting  lists. 

In  Elkhart,  Indiana,  the  total  enrollment  of 
men  in.  evening  classes  is  15%  higher  than  ever 
before.  To  meet  the  demand  the  automobile  re- 
pair class  was  divided  into  four  sections,  and  no 
more   can   be   accepted   this   term. 

The  registration  in  the  State  Trade  School  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  numbered  750  at  the  close  of 
the  second  registration  night.  The  machine  shop 
work  was  most  in  demand,  with  machine  design- 
ing and  blueprint  reading  second  and  third,  re- 
spectively. The  total  registration  has  run  over 
one   thousand. 

In  Toledo,  Ohio,  a  new  course  in  the  theory 
and  construction  of  automobiles,  and  also  courses 
in  telegraphy  and  wireless,  have  been  introduced 
in  the  night  schools.  Classes  in  telegraphy  have 
been  formed  in  a  number  of  cities,  and  in  each 
case  with  large  enrollment. 

FARM   CADET   SERVICE. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  plan  for  farm  cadet 
service  for  the  coming  year.  In  some  places  the 
plans  are  already  well  advanced.  All  the  ex- 
perts in  vocational  training  were  engaged  last 
summer  in  promoting  the  placement  of  boys  upon 
farms.  Frank  F.  Thompson,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Boston,  in  charge  of  the 
vocational  work  of  that  city,  was  actively  en- 
gaged under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts 
Public  Safety  Committee  in  organizing  camps 
for  boy  labor.  Many  school  superintendents  and 
principals  co-operated  with  them  in  sending  out 
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from  their  schools  groups  of  boys  who  lived  in 
a  ramp  and  went  from  it  each  day  to  work  for 
nearby   farmers. 

L.  H.  Carris,  of  New  Jersey,  organized  a  great 
junior  industrial  army,  and  enrolled  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  for  home-project  work  in  the 
household  arts  and  farm   work. 

Arthur  D.  Dean,  formerly  Director  of  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Education  of  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department,  now  Profes- 
sor of  Vocational  Education  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versit}',  developed  farm  training  camps  in  New 
York  state,  where  hoys  were  trained  thru  short, 
intensive  courses  covering  a  week  or  two  of 
instruction  in  the  elementary  problems  which 
would  come  up  in  a  boy's  life  on  the  farm — 
as,  for  example,  hitching  horses,  using  a  hand 
cultivator,  properly  wielding  a  hoe;  in  short, 
making  the  city  boy  farm-minded.  He  also  de- 
veloped, with  the  able  assistance  of  many  city 
teachers,  farm-labor  supply-camps,  which,  in 
brief,  were  camps  made  up  of  the  city  boys  who 
went  into  a  community  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher  and  lived  in  a  cooperative  fashion  in 
some  central  shack  or  under  tentage,  and  worked 
days  for  farmers  about  the  community,  doing, 
very  largely,  unskilled  work  such  as  picking 
large  and  small  fruits,  digging  potatoes,  hoeing, 
weeding,  and  cultivating.  He  reports  that  over 
ten  thousand  boys  were  engaged  in  this  work 
during  the  summer,  and  that  plans  are  being 
laid  for  an  even  more  effective  organization  and 
a  larger  work  the  coming  year. 

The  farm  cadets  from  the  Bushwick  High 
School,  New  York  City,  began  work  last  June 
at  Camp  Square,  Plainview,  N.  J.,  under  the 
direction  of  Arthur  L.  Crossley.  When  school 
opened  a  new  cooperative  farming  plan  was  in- 
augurated for  the  students.  Equipped  with  books 
and  blankets,  they  returned  to  their  camps  in 
relays,  each  squad  spending  three  hours  a  day 
in  study  and  returning  to  the  school  at  regular 
intervals  for  a  period  of  class  work. 

Equally  valuable  was  the  work  of  the  200 
boys  from  the  high-schools  of  Buffalo,  whose 
efforts  saved  the  peach  crop  in  Niagara  county, 
the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at  $80,000. 
The  work  required  intensive  effort  covering  a 
period  of  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks.  Cadet 
chevrons  were   awarded  the  boys. 
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IN    AND    ABOUT    BOSTON. 

At-\HE  boston   Manual  Training  Club  had 

I  its  annual  get-together  dinner  at  the  Bos- 
ton Architectural  Club  on  Saturday,  Decennber  15. 
An  Italian  dinner  was  served  and  appropriate  to 
the  occasion  musicians  in  Italian  dress  contrib- 
uted to  the  entertainment.  A  particularly  in- 
teresting feature  was  the  playing  of  an  accor- 
dion   by   a    master   performer. 

The  war  and  its  influence  on  education  were 
the  chief  topics  of  the  program  which  included 
the  following  speakers: 

Dr.  Eugene  A.  Crockett,  "Recent  Experiences 
in  Serbia,  Italy,  and  France;''  Ralph  \V.  Cloag, 
"Recent  Experiences  in  an  English  Air  Raid;"' 
Hon.  Payson  Smith,  "Schools  in  War  Time;" 
Dr.    Willard    Scott,    "A    Passion    of    Patriotism." 

Dr.  Crockett  gave  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive talk  upon  the  military  and  social  con- 
ditions abroad.  He  began  by  saying  that  while 
in  Europe  two  years  he  had  not  tasted  white 
bread,  and  that  such  a  dinner  as  we  had  just 
enjoyed  could  be  served  in  no  place  in  the 
world  outside  of  America.  From  appearances 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
was  at  war.  So  far  people  in  this  countrv  had 
no  conception  of  what  war  means  to  the  Euro- 
pean countries  involved.  While  here  only  a 
few  men  are  seen  in  uniform,  abroad  the  man 
not  in  costume  suggestive  of  some  particular 
service    is    the    exception. 

A  comforting  statement  was  that  the  horrors 
of  the  war  had  been  exaggerated  in  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers  and  that  while  at  first  the  allies 
suffered  heavily,  the  losses  now,  owing  to  the 
increased  effectiveness  of  the  artillery,  are 
very  small  compared  with  the  numbers  engag- 
ed. According  to  Dr.  Crockett,  the  war  may 
last  anywhere  from  two  to  ten  years  longer. 
The  end  will  not  come  from  a  decisive  military 
victory  but  from  an  internal  break  in  the  social 
solidarity    of    one    side    or    the    other. 

Dr.  Crockett  referred  to  the  social  problems 
of  the  future  as  causing  the  serious  concern 
cf  the  French  statesmen.  Women  are  now  earn- 
ing $15  to  $20  a  week  in  munition  plants.  In 
many    cases    this    is    more    than    their    husbands 


earned  before  the  war,  and  as  a  result  womea 
have  a  sense  of  independence  that  is  quite  new 
to  them.  Woman  suffrage  is  therefore  being 
considered  seriously  for  the  first  time.  Another 
result  will  probably  be  increased  opportunities 
cf  the  peasant  class  and  the  decrease  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  privileged  class.  The  chang- 
ing proportion  of  men  to  women  suggests  a  dis- 
turbing feature.  At  present  the  population  of 
France  is  thirty  men  to  seventy  women.  In 
another  year  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  be 
twenty  men  to  eighty  women.  As  a  result 
polygamy  is  among  the  possibilities  and  is  even 
being    advocated    by   some. 

The  cost  of  the  war  is  beyond  belief.  Dr. 
Crockett  told  of  3,600  shells  at  a  cost  of 
$500,000  being  fired  in  three  minutes  on  a  front 
of  ten  miles.  The  present  cost  of  the  war 
amounts  to  $50,000,000  a  day.  At  this  rate  ten 
years  more   of  war   will   cost  $182,500,000,000. 

Dr.  Crockett  was  with  the  armies  of  France, 
Italy,  Serbia,  and  England  and  had  high  praise 
for  each  in  turn.  The  efficiency  of  the  Serbians 
and  Italians  was  a  surprise  to  him.  The  auto- 
mobiles and  airplanes  of  Italy  excel  those  of 
other  nations  and  medical  and  hospital  systems 
are  v,'onderfully  managed.  Italians  by  nature 
are  in  sympathy  with  this  country,  the  lan- 
guage being  the  only  barrier  to  a  close  friend- 
ship. The  part  England  has  played  in  the 
war  is  magnificent.  She  is  now  doing  nine- 
tenths  cf  the  fighting  for  the  allies  on  the 
Western    front. 

As  for  the  United  States'  part  in  the  war. 
Dr.  Crockett  felt  keenly  the  position  of  great 
responsibilty  in  which  this  country  is  placed. 
All  the  other  allies  except  England,  which 
knows  us  too  well,  are  expecting  superhuman 
accomplishments.  To  them  the  United  States 
is  supreme.  Dr.  Crockett  has  his  doubts  of  this 
country's  ability  to  live  up  to  the  exaggerated 
expectations.  Much  depends  upon  the  diplo- 
macy with  which  the  peace  conference  is  con- 
ducted and  we  hope  for  the  great  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States'  representatives 
which  alone  can  make  possible  a  lasting  peace 
based    on    a   broad    internationalism. 
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FIKl  n   NOTES— (Co;;// ////a/  from   />.   /'.) 


Mr.  tloaj:  >|Hikc  on  his  pcrxmal  experiences 
in  an  air  raid  in  I.ondnn.  He  was  awakened 
at  nijihe  bv  the  iluimlerlike  deionaiinns  from 
the  bombs  dropped  from  the  air  raidintr  ma- 
-  and  found  many  others  who  had  hastilv 
.1  -cd  ami  crowded  into  the  corridor  of  the 
hotel  which  was  considered  the  safest  place 
in  the  huildinf;.  The  next  day  he  heard  that 
rwenty  tons  of  ammunition  had  lieen  fired  at 
the  raiders  from  each  of  sixty  anti-aircraft  sta- 
tions. Mr.  Cloan  also  told  of  interesting  e.\- 
perieixre*  on  board  a  transport  passing  thru  the 
war   /one  under  the  escort  of  naval   vessels. 

Hon.  Payson  Smith,  commisioner  of  education 
for  .Mavsachusettes,  said  flie  educational  inter- 
eMs  of  the  coimtPk-  are  second  only  to  those  of 
war.  In  order  to  make  Democracy  safe  for  the 
world  it  is  necessary  to  train  the  youth  to  high 
ideals.  Dr.  Smith  would  not  approve  of  sacri- 
ficing the  development  of  the  children  in  order 
that  they  might  meet  the  immediate  material 
demands  of  the  country.  He  referred  to  the 
example  France  has  set  in  keeping  the  chil- 
dren, even  under  the  terribly  adverse  condi- 
tions, in  schools  in  which  they  were  prepared 
for  future  citizenship.  In  contrast  he  spoke  of 
F.ngland  having  changed  the  child  labor  laws 
at  a  sacrifice  of  the  children's  welfare.  The 
I'nited  States  must  guard  against  any  letting 
down  of  standards  and  must  consider  the  future 
citizenship  of  America  of  first  importance.  Al- 
ready there  are  indications  that  education  is  suf- 
fering. In  one  small  town  Dr.  Smith  found 
that  fifty-seven  boys  had  left  the  eighth  grade 
and  high  school  to  go  to  work.  In  Boston  there 
have  been  2.000  employment  certificates  issued 
in  excws  of  the  normal  number.  The  Normal 
*^^ "  ^'e  short  of  students,  and  in  one  state, 
■  ^ing  of  the  child    labor   laws   has   been 

''•ted.  It  is  necessary  to  stem  the  tide  and 
«iih  energy  safeguard  the  children  and  the  fut- 
'r>'-  Education  cannot  be  as 
_  can  be  as  usual.  As  alwavs, 
we  muM  make  education  fit  in  with  the  modern 
affair*  of  men  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
«he    educational  |..       Qf     necessity     the 

cnnd.t.ons  will  le:  ..  „„.  boys  and  girls  out  of 
•cbool.  \Vc  rauit  therefore  follow  them  up  and 
contin-re   to  be  a   guiding  and   helpful   influence 


in  their  lives.  It  is  necessary  that  the  education- 
al systems  be  changed  and  adapted  to  the  pres- 
ent needs,  even  to  the  revision  of  college  require- 
ments if  necessar}-. 

Dr.  Smith  spoke  of  the  weaknesses  in  educa- 
tion which  have  been  revealed  by  the  war,-  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  physical  training.  We 
should  face  the  facts  frankly  and  adopt  correct- 
ive measures.  New  York  and  Michigan  are 
leading  the  way  in  physical  education.  Other 
states  should  not  be  slow  in  following  their  ex- 
ample. In  the  application  of  thrift,  as  one  of  the 
lessons  of  the  war,  children  should  not  only 
learn  how  to  save,  but  also  how  to  judge  values. 
The  studies  of  the  schools  should  be  presented 
wiih  proper  regard  to  the  relative  values  of  the 
different  elements  in  the  subject-matter.  To  get 
hoys  and  girls  to  think  straight  should  be  an  im- 
portant  aim. 

Opposed  to  the  idea  that  boys  and  girls  should 
"get  ahead"  and  make  merely  a  personal  and 
oftentimes  selfish  "success"  in  life.  Dr.  Smith 
presented  the  higher  aim  of  service  to  the  com- 
mon good,  as  necessary  to  the  Democracy  for 
which  we  are  fighting.  Democracy  demands 
not  only  that  the  individual  should  have  certain 
rights,  but  also  that  the  individual  should  feel 
under  obligation  to  render  to  his  country  the 
highest  service  of  which  he  is  capable.  This  is 
applicable  to  times  of  peace  and  war  alike.  The 
need  to-day  is  more  than  ever  for  co-operative 
action,  as  conditions  require  a  dependence  on 
each  other.  We  should  teach  that  eacii,  as  a 
part  of  the  whole,  should  be  ready  to  say  "Here 
am    I,    ready   to  be  called.      I   will    serve." 

Dr.  Scott's  talk  consisted  of  humor  and  pathos 
blended  into  an  emotional  appeal  to  patriotic 
service.  He  referred  to  the  time  as  the  greatest 
period  in  the  world's  history  following  which 
revolutionary  changes  in  social  and  economic 
conditions  are  bound  to  result.  The  stirring 
events  of  the  day  are  vitalizing  to  all  of  life's  , 
forces  as  never  before.  Illustrative  of  the  stimu- 
lating influences  of  war  he  drew  a  vivid  tho 
humerous  word  picture  of  his  home  town  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War.  There  as  the  boys  fol- 
lowed the  events  of  the  war,  the  contact  with  the 
affairs  of  men  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town 
proved  to  be   a  broadening  and   educating  force 
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I  II  1  n   \i>V]'S—{CoritiniirJ  from  /..   11.) 


far  hcvoiul  «hat  ilic  duirch  ami  >>du>)l  had 
been  in  limr»  of  peace.  Those  wlio  liaii  b^cn  at 
odd»  were  broiipht  topetlicr  in  bonds  of  sympa- 
ih>  by  ^harin^  in  the  common  cause.  I'o-day 
«he  same  influences  arc  at  work,  and  wliile  at 
firsi  the  fact  of  war  seemed  impossible  for  liim 
to  accept,  Pr.  Scott  expressed  faith  in  the  pur- 
pose of  it  all  and  a  confidence  in  the  final  out- 
come. 

— George  M.  Morris. 

\r\vs  FROM   rui    \(»Krn\VEST. 

The  seventeenth  annua!  session  of  the  Oregon 
State  Teachers'  .'\.ssociati(in  was  held  in  Port- 
land December  27,  2S,  29.  It  was  a  notable 
convention  from  our  point  of  view  because  of 
the  emphasis  placed  on  vocational  education. 
Frank  M.  I^eavitt  was  the  speaker  of  the  general 
session,  and  he  presented  a  very  inspirational 
and  instructive  address  to  the  teachers.  Mr. 
Leavitt  was  also  a  speaker  on  the  program  of  the 
Department  of  \ocational  Education.  This  de- 
partment of  the  Association  contains  four  divis- 
ions— the  agricultural,  commercial,  home  econom- 
ics, and  manual  arts.  The  subject  of  Mr. 
I-eavitt's  addre>s  before  this  department  was, 
"World  Reconstruction  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion." He  modeiitly  admitted  that  this  subject 
was  a  little  too  large  for  him  to  handle,  but 
that  he  had  ?everal  definite  ideas  of  a  few  of 
the  changes  due  in  educational  procedure  after 
thr  war.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  public 
ig  to  demand  full  value  for  every  dollar 
spent  for  education  and  that  it  is  imperative  that 
ever>-  part  of  the  vocational  curriculum  be  care- 
fully scrutinized  for  non-essentials.  Teacher,; 
of  inH...Ti-I  subjects  have  prided  themselves  on 
'  useful  arts  and  have  considered 
ol  the  classical  languages  as  instruct- 
hly  weak  and  impracti 
..  -..'js  have  been  guilty  of 
Tcarhing    much    that    lacked    permanent    value. 

-After   an    hour's    general    session    adjournmei-.t 

was     taken     to     divisional      meetings.        Philip 

"or   at   Pendleton,   was   president 

arts  division,  but  he   has  enlisted 

department    of    the    Army    and 

( Continued 


was  not  present.  I..  1..  Summers,  supervisor  of 
the  industrial  work  in  Portland,  presided  in  his 
steail.  A  paper,  "The  Value  of  Printing  in  the 
Public  Schools,"  was  presented  by  Orley  W. 
Athey,  instructor  of  printing,  Jefferson  High 
School,  Portland.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Athey  made 
the  statement  that  every  high  school  should 
maintain  a  printing  department.  He  spoke  of 
the  work  in  his  school,  where  all  of  the  printing 
for  the  Portland  school  district  was  done  and 
suggested  that  in  the  smaller  cities  the  printing 
department  could  be  easily  self-sustaining.  A 
superintendent  of  an  Oregon  City  tnok  exception 
to  the  establishment  of  printing  in  the  smaller 
high  schools,  declaring  that  there  were  only  four 
printers  in  his  city  and  that  there  probably 
would  not  be  openings  for  more  in  another  ten 
years.  He  did  not  propose  to  graduate  ten  or  a 
dozen  printers  each  year  and  overstock  tlie  mar- 
ket. A  very  lively  discussion  followed  in  which 
the  value  of  printing  was  vigorously  defended. 
Superintendents  of  towns  with  printing  in  the 
high  schools  gave  their  experiences,  which  were 
decidedly  favorable.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  when 
the  smoke  of  battle  lifted  the  value  nf  this  sub- 
ject v/as  definitely  established. 

This  doubting  superintendent  also  made  t!  e 
statement  that  there  was  more  time  wasted  by 
the  pupils  in  the  manual  training  classes  than 
in  any  other  department  of  the  school  system.  Hej 
testified  that  this  was  true  of  his  own  schools! 
and  also  of  others  that  he  has  visited.  If  this 
is  true  it  is  a  serious  accusation  to  make  against 
this  work.  It  is  very  essential  that  whatever 
the  pupil  does  should  establish  habits  of  indus- 
try. Handwork,  rightly  supervised,  does  more 
to  establish  these  habits  than  any  other  subject. 
Where  this  is  not  true  it  is  the  result  of  poor 
teaching  or  insufficient  time  devoted  to  the  work, 

Friday  afternoon  Ben  W.  Johnson  addressed 
the  teachers  of  the  Association,  telling  them  of 
the  work  being  done  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Vocational  Education  Act.  He  stated  that  OreJ 
gon  had  had  her  plans  accepted  by  the  Federa 
Government  and  that  the  Government  fundi 
were  already  in  the  state  treasury.  He  spoki 
very  highly  of  the  efficient  way  Mr.  Churchill, 
the  state  superintendent,  was  carrying  out  the 
work  in  Oregon.     The  state  college  at  Corvallis 
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ha»   been   chosen    for   the   teaclicr   training  work. 

In  the  evening  a  ilclipluful  dinner  was  held, 
presided  over  by  A.  R.  Nichols,  principal  of  the 
Corvalli*  High  School.  Toasts  were  given  by 
L.  I-  Summers,  Frank  M.  I-eavitt,  Ben  W. 
John-wi,  Frank  H.  Shepard,  and  D.  A.  Grout, 
assistant    superintendent    of    schools.    Portland. 

At  the  Saturday  session  of  the  vocational  de- 
partment, Mr.  Leavitt  discussed  the  subject  of 
the  junior  high  school  in  its  relation  to  voca- 
tional  education. 


The  Seattle  school  board,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Ship  Carpenters'  Union,  has  established  spe- 
cial classes  in  ship  carpentry.  These  classes 
will  meet  twice  weekly  in  the  evenings.  It  is 
expected  that  house  carpenters  will  take  this  in- 
tensified course  to  fit  them  for  the  special  work 
in  the  shipyards  of  the  cit>-.  Classes  for  women 
in  autonwbile  construction  and  repair  have  also 
been  organized  in  the  Broadway  high  school. 
The  automobile  instruction  department  in  this 
•chool  now  has  continuous  classes  day  and  even- 
ing six  days  a  week,  and  they  are  filled  to  their 
maximum. 

The  Broadway  high  school  has  a  complete 
foundry  equipment  also,  the  products  of  which 
are  being  sold  to  Seattle  manufacturers  who  wish 
to  center  their  efforts  on  things  needed  for  the 
Government's  war  program.  The  products  that 
the  pupils  make  include  ship  castings,  jacks,  fish 
weight*,  stove  grates  and  many  other  articles. 
The  »ale  of  the  pupils'  work  brings  in  sufficient 
revenue   to  pay   all   expenses  of   operating. 

J.  W.  H ungate,  head  of  the  department  of  ag- 
riculture, State  Normal  School,  Cheney,  Wash- 
Jr.  ..,.„  ;.  preparing  bulletins  about  the  native 
''■'■  on    birds    and    means    to    protect    them. 

The»«   bulletins   will    be    distributed    among    the 
'r»  of   the   state   to   help   them    in    teaching 
tyi  and  girls  the  value  of  our  birds.     We 
not   forget   the   birds   just  because   we    are 
rushed     making    articleit   for    the     soldiers.    Red 
_'   other   war    relief    work.      We 
-  -  -        .^    .,;rds  are  of   great  value   in    de- 

jtrojring  insect  pests  which  attack  our  growing 
crop*.  We  are  told  that  food  will  win  the  war, 
«r>  the  birds  of  our  fields  and  gardens  are  doing 
their  'nit  »r>  make  the  world  safe  for  democracv. 


Ml  in  NOTES — {Continued  from  />.  ////.) 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  plan  for  their  pro- 
tection this  coming  summer.  The  making  of 
nesting  boxes  is  one  way  to  do  this,  for  it  pro- 
vides a  safe  place  for  many  varieties  of  birds 
to  nest  and  at  the  same  time  does  a  great  deal 
to  promote  an  interest  in  liiids  among  the  chil- 
dren. Some  bird  lovers  criticize  these  boxes 
because  they  invite  the  English  sparrow.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  instruct  tlie  boys  that  this 
variety  of  bird  is  unwelcome  and  if  this  is  done 
tliere  is  no  reason  why  bird  houses  should  not 
be  a  large  factor  in  the  destruction  of  this  bird 
pest.  It  is  easy  to  destroy  the  adult  birds  and 
eggs  if  the  boxes  are  constructed  with  removable 

bottoms. 

— Edward  G.  Anderson. 


CONTINUATION    SCHOOL    CLASSES    IN 
CHICAGO. 

(1)  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  FOR  OFFICE  BOYS. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  established  a 
down-town  continuation  school  at  218  South 
Wabash  Avenue  (The  McClurg  Building),  for 
boys  employed  in  or  near  the  loop  district.  On 
November  14th  an  enrolment  of  75  was  reported, 
with    applications   still   coming  in. 

The  persons  for  whom  the  school  is  intended 
are  office  boys,  errand  boys,  and  other  junior 
clerical  help.  The  purpose  is  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  furtlier  study  and  training  to  those 
who  have  begun  clerical  service  with  an  incom- 
plete or  inadequate  preparation  for  such  work, 
and  to  give  ambitious  boys  a  chance  to  prepare 
themselves  for  higher  grades  of  service  in  busi- 
ness. 

In  general,  the  plan  is  to  have  each  student 
attend  school  for  one-half  day  each  week  thru- 
out  the  school  year,  or  two  half  days,  or  such 
other  portion  of  his  working  time  as  may  be 
found  to  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  employer. 

The  courses  are  such  as  to  correct  the  stu- 
dent's deficiencies  in  previous  preparation,  and 
to  afford  him  a  chance  to  prepare  for  the  next 
job  his  employer  has  in  mind  for  him:  that  is, 
the  aim  is  to  make  him  more  efficient.  Such 
studies  are  much  more  effective  when  carried 
along  as  supplementary  to  the  regular  day's 
work.  What  is  learned  in  school  is  immediately 
applied   in   practice. 
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Here 


is  a  different 
kind  of 
screw-driver 


For  the  good  workman 
—  whether   mechanic   or 
I   amateur;  man  or  boy.    It  saves 
time  and  muscle-tire. 


KEE 


QTlalce 


Q^ecA^a/nccA^ 


With  this  "YANKEE" 
Ratchet   Screw-driver,    the 
handle--workingon  a  ratchet' 

moves  back  with  your  hand,    without 
turninti  hack  the  blade.      This  different 

kind   of   screw-driver 
is  gripped  once  —  and 
the   screw    driven    (or 
drawn)  without  releasing 
your   grip  on  the  handle. 
The   ratchet    does   all  the 
gripping  and  letting  go,   working  as 
smoothly   as    the    stem-wind   on   your 
watch. 

"YANKEE"  No.  10  (or  No.  11)  Ratchet  Screw- 


No.  15 

Knurled 

washer 

cfn  blade 

Blade, 

3-16" 

diameter 

Six 
lengths 
2"... 45c 
3"... 50c 
4"... 55c 
5"... 60c 
6"... 65c 
8"... 70c 


Driver.     Made  in  eight  sizes: 

2-in.  blade.. 45c  5-in.  blade.  .70c  10-in.  blade.  .$1.05 

3-in.  blade.. 55c  6-in.  blade.  .sOc  12-in.  blade.  .$1.15 

4-in.  blade. .65c  S-in.  blade. .90c 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you 

FPEE  TOOL  BOOK.  IVrite  us  for  "  '  Yankee'  Tool  Book" 
illustrating  and  describing  numerous  ingenious  "  YANKEE" 
Tools   for  screw- driving,   wood-boring   and    7>ietal-drilling. 

North  Bros,  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia 


"Yankee"  No.  10 

Right  and  left  ratchet;   and   rigid. 
Ratchet-shifter    moves    length- 
wise  as   illustrated. 

"Yankee"  No.  U 

with   shifter   that  moves 
across  the  tool. 

"Yankee" 
No.  15 

with  knurled  wash- 
er   on  blade  for 
starting     tinv 
screws    with 
thumb    and 
fore-fin- 
ger. 
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FIELD  NOTES 

(Continued  from  p.  X.) 

The  school  is  equipped  with  modern  office  de- 
vices such  as  typewriters,  comptometers,  adding 
machines,  dictaphones,  mimeographs,  multi- 
graphs,  filing  devices,  and  so  on,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  equipment  for  ordinary  school  pur- 
poses 

(2)      CONTINUATION     SCHOOLS     IN     INDUSTRIAL 

PLANTS. 
A    continuation    school    has    been    orgaized    in 
the   plant  of   Swift   and   Company   in    the    Union 
Stock   Yards  for  boys  employed   in   clerical   posi- 
tions, including  errand   and   messenger  boys  and 
all  classes  of  junior  clerical  help.     About  200  are 
now  in   the  classes,   which   meet   for  one   hour  a 
day,    each    school    day    during    the    week.      The 
firm   furnishes  the  school-room  space  and  equip- 
ment,   and    the    Board    of    Education    bears    the 
cost  of  instruction. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  also  for  a 
similar  school  for  boys  in  the  plant  of  Armour 
and  Company.  About  250  boys  attend,  and  the 
classes   began    about    December    1st. 

(3)       SCHOOLS    FOR    baker's    APPRENTICES. 

Apprentices  employed  in  the  bread  baking 
trade  are  attending  a  part-time  school  at  the 
Lane  Technical  high  school.  A  complete  bake- 
shop  equipment  has  been  installed.  Each  ap- 
prentice attends  one-half  day  a  week.  About 
125  are  now  in  attendance.  Evening  classes  for 
journeymen  bakers  are  carried  on  in  the  same 
plant. 

(4)       TELEGRAPHY     FOR     MEN     REGISTERED     FOR    THE 
DRAFT. 

Classes  for  instruction  of  men  in  the  Continen- 
tal telegraph  code  have  been  organized  in  five 
evenmg  schools  and  in  eight  industrial  plants. 
About  400  students  are  in  regular  attendance. 
Only  men  registered  for  the  draft  are  admitted. 
Where  a  class  has  been  organized  in  a  plant 
the  firm  furnishes  the  space  and  the  Board  of 
Education  pays  the  teacher.  The  Signal  Corps 
lends  the  instruments,  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation installs  them.  The  plant  classes  are  held 
at  the  close  of  the  day's  work;  the  evening  classes 
meet  from  7:30  to  9:30.  A  practical  telegrapher 
:s  employed  to  supervise  the  work.  The  teach- 
{Continued  on  p.  XV.) 
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ers   are   all  operators;    the  pay  is  $2.25   for   two 
hours'  teaching. 

CONTINUATION     SCHOOL     ORGANIZA- 
TION  IN   READING,  PA. 

A  continuation  school  for  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  16,  who  are  regularly 
employed,  has  been  organized  in  the  Poplar 
Street  building  in  Reading,  Pa.,  under  the  name 
of  the  "Junior  High  School  for  Continuation 
Pupils."  In  this  school  are  consolidated  all  the 
continuation  classes  held  last  year  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  one  school 
in    a    remote    section. 

The  total  enrolment  of  the  school  in  October, 
1917,  included  607  boys  and  596  girls.  They 
spend  eight  hours  per  week  in  school,  and  thirty- 
nine  hours  in  employment;  total,  forty-seven 
hours. 

The  attendance  of  all  continuation  school  pu- 
pils is  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of 
child  welfare.  All  absence  is  immediately  re- 
ported to  him  and  he  takes  the  matter  up  with 
the  employers  of  the  pupils.  The  latter  are  re- 
ported to  be  cooperating  carefully  and  effective- 
ly. 

HOW  ONE  RETURNED  SOLDIER  WAS 
HELPED. 

The  following  stoPk-  is  an  illustration  of  what 
vocational  rehabilitation  means.  The  incident 
is  reported  by  the  Military  Hospitals  Commis- 
sion of  Canada: 

"When  I  came  back  from  the  front  in  October, 
1916,  I  was  not  able  to  read  or  write,  and  so  I 
went  into  the  school  class  at  the  Grey  Nuns  Con- 
valescent Home. 

"When  the  NL  H.  C.  opened  the  machine  shop 
at  McGill  I  decided  to  take  up  the  course,  as  I 
wanted  to  get  a  trade  for  myself.  I  had  never 
worked  on  machines  before,  so  I  had  a  lot  to 
learn,  but  I  stuck  with  it,  and  when  I  got  my 
discharge  three  months  later,  I  was  able  to  se- 
cure my  job  with  the  Dominion  Bridge  Com- 
pany. I  have  received  $21.10  per  week  since 
I  started.     The  foreman  told  me  this  week  that 

{Continued  on  p.  XVI.) 


The  Finish  is  Important 

SURELY  this  is  a  subject  which  should  be 
given  its  share  of  attention,  for  a  beautiful 
model  may  be  ruined  if  improperly  finished, 
while  the  defects  of  a  poorly  constructed  model 
are  minimized  if  well  finished. 

jOHNsoHi  WOOD  Dye 

is  just  the  preparation  for  staining  models.  It 
is  very  easy  to  use — goes  on  like  oil  without  a 
lap  or  a  streak.  It  is  made  in  17  attractive 
shades — which  may  be  easily  lightened  and 
darkened.  It  dries  ready  for  the  finish  in  15 
minutes — this  is  particularly  advantageous  in 
crowded  centers.   Over  the  Dye  apply  a  coat  of 

JOHNSON'S  PREPARED  WAX 

This  gives  a  soft,  artistic  finish  of  great  beauty 
and  durability.  It  is  clean  and  easy  to  use  and 
economical — no  tools  or  brushes  required — all 
you  need  is  a  cheese  cloth  rag. 

No  Manual  Training  Deparlment  is  complete  without  our  In- 
struction Book  on  wood  finishiner-  Use  coupon  for  free  copy. 

MT-2 
Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid  a 
copy  of  your  new  Instruction  Book  on 
wood  finishine. 

Name 

Address 


City  and  Slate 

Fill  out  this  coupon  and  mail  to 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 

"The  Wood  Fin'.'hing  Authorities" 
RACINE.  WIS. 
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Is  it  Practical? 

In  \our  experience  m  teacliinR  the  maniinl 
arts,  haven't  you  heard  criticisms  by  out- 
aiders  to  the  effect  that  certain  instruction 
methoda  aren't  practical?  They  gloat  on 
that  \%ord. 

But  when  it  comes  to  metal-cutting,  you 
can  never  be  criticised   for  using 

Sfarrcft 
Hack-Saws 

for  even  carping  critics  know  that  these 
•axvs  are  practical. 

Starreft  hack  saws  are  used  in  many  of 
the  greatest  shops  and  factories  in  the  world 
— they  give  year-in-year-out  service  in  hand 
or  power  work — they  cut  quicker  and  last 
longer. 

There's  a  Starrett  saw  suited  to  every  job. 
It  pays  to  use  them.  Yes,  indeed,  they  are 
practical. 

Made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  well- 
kno\sn  Starrett  Tools.  Free  catalog  No. 
2IEF  tells  instructors  about  2100  styles  and 
sizes  of   tools  and   hack   saws. 

The  L.  S.  Starrett  Co. 

Uorld'.'i  (irtdtist  Toolmaliers 

Athol,  Massachusetts 
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lie  was  going  to  put  me  on  a  new  machine  and 
this  would  mean  more  money  for  ine.  I  expect 
to  pet  about  $30  per  week. 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  the  scliool  1,  never 
would  have  been  in  the  place  I  am  to-day.  Be- 
fore tiie  war,  I  was  driving  a  team  at  $15  per 
week.  I  had  also  worked  on  a  pile  driver  at 
$1S  per  week,  so  you  see  I  am  now  able  to  earn 
almost  twice  as  much  as  I  could  before.  I  hope 
all  the  returned  boys  will  see  the  chances  they 
have  in  the  school  and  make  the  most  of  them." 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is 
to  admit  a  new  freshman  class  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  term  in  February.  President 
Maciaurin,  speaking  for  the  faculty,  said  that  m 
this  step  was  taken  to  meet  the  unusual  condi-  1 
tioiis  in  the  field  of  technical  education  created 
by   the   war. 

This  decision  by  the  faculty  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  scores  of  high  schools  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Numerous  high  schools  place  grad- 
uates in  January,  and  it  is  in  order  that  these 
men  may  not  be  obliged  to  wait  until  next  fall 
before  beginning  their  professional  training  that 
the  faculty  authorized  the  admission  of  this  new 
class.  In  this  action  Tech  takes  another  step 
in  its  speeding  up  program  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  country  for  technically-trained   men. 

L.  D.  Darrow,  former  supervisor  of  manual 
training  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  shopwork  at  the  University  of  Arizona. 
This  institution  is  making  rapid  progress  in  its 
engineering,  vocational  and  industrial  education, 
and  is  now  just  completing  a  new  group  of  en- 
gineering buildings,  including  a  shop  building 
100x130  feet,  a  part  of  which  is  two  stories 
high.      Mr.   Darrow   has   planned    the   building. 

On  the  authority  of  the  Government,  Arthur 
Batcheller,  United  States  radio  inspector  for  New 
England,  and  his  assistant,  Walter  J.  Butter- 
worth,  organized  a  free  radio  school  in  Boston 
last  July  which  has  been  carried  on  ever  since 
without  cost  to  the  Government  or  to  those  at- 
tending, both  men  giving  of  their  own  time  three 
evenings  a  week.     The  first  class,  just  graduated, 

(Continued  on  p.  XVH.) 
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numbered  40,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  next 
class  will  number  500,  so  great  is  the  interest 
in  this   work   at   present. 

The  advance  program  of  the  annual  meetint; 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  In- 
dustrial Education,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia, 
February  21-23,  is  being  distributed  as  this  Mag- 
azine goes  to  press.  The  main  topics  for  dis- 
cussion are  "Vocational  Education  in  War 
Time,"  "Administration  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act,"  "Twentieth  Century  Vocational  Train- 
ing," and  "Reorganization  of  the  National  So- 
ciety." Copies  of  the  program  may  be  secured 
by  addressing  the  Secretary,  140  West  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  will 
hold  a  conference  in  Philadelphia  in  connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Society.  The 
conference  wll  be  preceeded  by  an  informal  din- 
ner, on  Friday,  22d,  at  6:30  P.  M.  The  subject 
to  be  discussed  is  "Teacher  Training  Problems.' 
The  aim  will  be  to  call  forth  preliminary  sug- 
gestions for  a  basis  for  examination  and  certi- 
fication of  special  teachers.  The  general  topic 
is  subdivided  as  follows:  Means  for  testing  and 
evaluating  (1)  vocational  experience,  (2)  edu- 
cational and  professional  training,  (3)  personal 
qualifications,  (4)  ability  to  teach.  Four  strong 
speakers  will  present  the  above  topics.  The 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Society  is 
planning  two  other  dinners  to  be  held  at  the 
same  time,  one  on  war  emergency  work  and  thj 
other  on  problems  of  industrial  training  for 
women    and   girls. 

The  close  relationship  that  exists  between  the 
College  of  the  City  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  is  con- 
tributing much  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  public 
school  system.  Five  of  the  city  teachers  assist  in 
the  teachers'  college  work.  Miss  Maude  Gold- 
smith has  charge  of  the  elementary  handwork 
and   pedagogy. 

M.  Norcross  Stratton,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed 
agent  in  charge  of  the  teacher-training  work  for 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education. 
Mr.  Stratton  takes  the  place  of  Charles  R.  Allen, 
who  Is  engaged  in  war  work. 
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Practical  Concrete  Work  for  the  School  and  Home 

TiiK  Oni.v  Hook  Kvkk  PuKrAUKi)  For 
CONCRETE   WORK    IN   SHOOLS 

The  author,  H.  Colin  Campbell,  recently  had  several  articles  on 
concrete  work  in  schools  in  the  Manual  Training  Magazine.  As 
Director  of  the  Editorial  Bureau  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association, 
he  is  particularly  qualified  to  cover  the  subject  of  concrete  work  as 
suited  to  manual  traininir  shop  needs. 

160  piii^os.  122  illustrations,  semitlexilile  cloth  bindins:.  dozens  of  practical  exercises 
in  concrete  for  the  school  and  home.  Price  $1.50  per  copy.  Send  express  money 
order  or  bank  draft  to  Mani'al  Akts  Press  or 

H.  COLIN  CAMPBELL 

824  North  Ridgeland  Ave.  OAK   PARK,  ILLINOIS 
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Satisfactory  Lumber 

for  Manual  Training  shops  is  an  old 
story  now  to  our  long  list  of  regular 
customers. 


Everett  Frain  Company 
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Lester  C.  Ennis,  the  supervisor  of  manual  arts  in 
Missoula,  interested  the  pupils  of  that  school  in 
poultry  raising,  and  under  his  direction  they 
constructed  a  chicken  coop  with  all  the  ap- 
proved appliances  for  the  successful  care  of 
poultry.  Ten  trap  nests  are  a  part  of  the 
equipment.  The  pupils  will  trap  and  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  all  birds.  Lumber  costs 
and  other  specifications  for  the  building  were 
figured  out  in  the  regular  arithmetic  classes. 
The  instruction  in  the  care  of  poultry  is  being 
given  by  the  school  clerk  who  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful    poultryman. 

Washington   Manu.al  Arts  Association 

The  Washington  Manual  Arts  Association 
will  meet  in  Seattle,  March  23d.  An  invitation 
has  been  sent  to  the  superintendents  of  schools 
of  the  various  cities  in  the  state  to  meet  with 
the  Association  as  its  guests.  This  invitation 
was  given  partly  because  Frank  B.  Cooper,  su- 
perintendent of  Seattle  schools,  is  on  the  pro- 
gram with  an  address  relative  to  the  junior 
high  school,  which  will  be  especially  interesting 
to  superintendents,  and  also  because  the  prob- 
lem of  vocational  education  in  each  community 
must  be  largely  solved  by  the  superintendents 
and  the  teachers  and  supervisors  of  manual  arts, 
thus  a  common  understanding  of  the  problem  is 
to    their    mutual    advantage. 

The  program  far  the  meeting  is  attractive 
and  a  large  attendance  is  assured.  The  associa- 
tion is  fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  Cooper  to 
make  this  work  highly  successful.  Federal  Agents  speak,  for  he  has  done  as  much  or  more  than  any 
Johnson,  Hummel  and  Miss  Loomis  have  ren-  other  superintendent  in  furthering  the  work  of 
dered   valuable    assistance.  industrial  education  in  the  schools,  and  he  doubt- 

Already    applications    for    recognition    for    the       less   will   have   an   inspiring  message   relative   to 
semester   beginning   February    1st   have   been    re 


NEWS    FROM    THE    NORTHWEST 

THE  state  vocational  education  director  for 
Washington,  C.  R.  Frazier,  reports  that 
the  state  plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  that  they  are  being  put 
into  effect  quite  rapidly.  Plans  for  teacher- 
training  have  been  made  at  both  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  the  State  College.  C.  B.  Gwynn, 
of  the  Cheney  Normal  School,  has  been  selected 
to  head  the  teacher-training  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  will  begin  work  February  1st. 

H.  M.  Skidmore,  of  the  State  College,  has 
been  elected  by  the  State  Board  as  assistant  di- 
rector in  charge  of  agriculture.  He  will  give 
three-fourths  of  his  time  to  this  work,  and  has 
been  elected  by  the  State  College  to  take  charge 
of  the  teacher-training  work  in  agriculture  in 
that  institution,  to  which  he  will  devote  one- 
fourth   of   his   time. 

Teacher-training  in  home  economics  is  being 
instituted  at  both  the  State  College  and  the 
State  University.  Courses  of  study  have  been 
prepared  and  wiH  soon  be  submitted  for  ap- 
proval by  the  State  and  Federal  Boards.  It  has 
been  decided  to  divide  the  funds  available  for 
teacher-training  equally  between  the  three  lines 
of  work.  This  gives  a  little  over  $2,000  of  Fed- 
eral  money  to  each  field. 

Dean  Frederick  E.  Bolton,  of  the  College  of 
Education  of  the  University,  and  Miss  Raitt,  of 
the  Home  Economics  Department,  and  Dean 
Cleveland  and  Miss.  Craig  of  the  State  College, 
are     actively    and     enthusiastically     planning    ;o 


ceived  from  Bellingham,  Everett,  Spokane, 
Broadway  High  School,  Seattle,  Snohomish, 
Clarkston,  Aberdeen  and  Yakima.  Auburn,  Ta- 
coma,  Toppenish  and  Walla  Walla  are  plan- 
ning courses  for  recognition  for  the  next  school 
year.  Undoubtedly  many  other  towns  will  apply 
for  recognition  beginning  with  September  191S. 
Very  practical  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
Orchard    Homes    school    of    Missoula,    Montana. 


this  work  and  its  possibilities  in  the  junior  high 
school. 

C.  R.  Frazier,  state  director  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, will  discuss  the  problem  of  vocational 
education  in  Washington,  and  R.  W.  Moore, 
acting  supervisor  pi  industrial  educatjion  in 
Seattle,  will  present  a  course  of  study  for  man- 
ual arts  in  the  junior  high  school.  Others  on  the 
program  are  Charles  R.  Scudder,  of  Bellingham 
Normal,  who  will   discuss  the  problem  of  hand- 
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wurl  m  oeic-room  rural  scIuikIs.  Mr.  Scuililcr 
i>  doirous  of  liaviiif;  the  .■\ss(K'iation  recommeiul 
a  list  of  equipment  that  could  be  regarded  as 
standard  and  as  the  least  that  could  be  used  to 
advantage  in  this  type  «>f  scliool.  Frank  \'in- 
cent,  city  supervisor  in  Bellinpham,  will  di^ciis> 
Red  Cross  work  suitable  for  the  school  shop. 
Charles  T.  Miller,  Tacoma  supervisor,  will  dis- 
cuss the  effects  of  the  Smith-Huphes  Bill  on  man- 
ual training  and  A.  A.  Kestor,  Everett  super- 
visor, will  present  a  paper  on  furniture  construc- 
tion  and   design   in  the  high   school. 

Pi.ANSixc   A   New   Pacihc   Coast  Association 

There  is  a  feeling  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  dis- 
tinct need  for  an  organization  more  than  state- 
wide in  character,  and  L.  L.  Summers,  super- 
visfir  of  industrial  training  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
will  present  plans  for  the  formation  of  such  an 
organization.  TTiis  would  probably  include  the 
seven  states  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pacific 
Agent  of  the  Federal  Vocational  Education 
Board.  Mr.  Summers  will  discuss  it  under  the 
name  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  the  logical  man  to  lead  in  this 
movement,  as  he  had  experience  in  the  forming 
of  the  Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Training 
Association.  He  paid  the  expenses  of  the  first 
exhibit  of  this  association  from  his  own  pocket, 
for  he  saw  a  vision  of  its  possibilities.  His 
faith  was  well  founded,  and  no  doubt  the  vision 
he  has  for  an  even  greater  organization  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  will   come   to  pass. 

The  manual  arts  teachers  of  Seattle  are  plan- 
ning a  welcome  for  the  visiting  teachers.  The 
time  that  is  not  occupied  in  speaking  and  eating 

■"  '^r  ••'..;,  up  with  a  visit  to  the  plant  of  the 

'     !      ;;     Shipbuilding    Corporation.       This 

plant  holds  the  world's  record  for  speed  in  steel 

shipbuilding,  and  has  turned  out  the  first  vessel 

for    the    I'nited    States    Shipping    Board.       The 


Iraining  Club  had  a  smaller  attendance  than 
usual.  However,  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  men 
who  did  attend  were  given  an  unusual  treat  as 
tiie  small  number  made  it  possible  to  meet  in 
the  offices  of  Dr.  Healy,  the  speaker  of  the 
afternoon.  Dr.  William  Healy,  Director  of  the 
Baker  Foundation,  spoke  on  "The  Object-Minded 
Boy;  Values  in  Knowing  Differences  in  Men- 
tal Abilities."  Dr.  Healy  is  an  eminent  psychol- 
ogist, as  well  as  a  medical  expert  on  diseases 
of  the  mind,  and  his  talk  describing  a  number 
of  the  cases  sent  him  by  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
explaining  psychological  tests  was  very  instruc- 
tive. 

The  problem  of  determining  the  ways  in 
which  boys  of  the  criminal  type  can  be  made 
useful  to  society  is  a  comparatively  new  one. 
For  some  time  specialists  have  been  able  to 
separate  the  mentally  deficient  from  the  normal 
children ;  but  only  within  the  past  ten  years  or 
so  has  the  emphasis  been  laid  on  the  construc- 
tive side  of  the  problem,  namely  to  determine 
by  means  of  tests  the  abilities  of  the  delinquents 
and  to  guide  them  into  vocations  in  which  they 
can  best  serve  the  community  and  become  self- 
respecting. 

While  there  is  a  great  variety  of  tests  used. 
Dr.  Healy  explained  the  following  classifica- 
tion :  First,  the  tests  calling  for  purely  abstract 
thinking,  such  as  a  questionnaire.  Second,  the 
tests  for  abstract  thinking  prompted  by  a  pic- 
torial suggestion,  such  as  supplying  a  missing 
part  to  a  picture  which  when  supplied  com- 
pletes the  story.  Third,  the  tests  of  memory-  by 
use  of  concrete  materials,  such  as  having  the 
subject  repeat  the  moves  which  the  examiner 
makes  with  a  number  of  blocks.  Fourth,  the 
construction  tests,  such  as  fitting  different  sized 
pieces  of  wood  into  an  open  frame  to  exactly  fill 
the  space.  Fifth,  the  test  for  a  sense  of  mecha- 
nics, such  as  would  be  required  to  assemble  parts 


teachers  will  also  be  taken  on  a  "Seeing  Seattle"       of  simple  mechanisms,  as  a  bicycle  wrench,  bell* 

chain,  valve,  etc.  Other  interesting  tests  helpful 
in  measuring  sense  of  form,  power  to  reason, 
the  ability  to  follow  directions,  the  faculty  to 
plan,  and  ability  to  profit  by  experience  were 
shown  and  explained.  Many  of  these  tests  over- 
lap, which  make  it  necessary  to  try  a  boy  on  a 
number  of  devices  for  determining  similar  men- 


trip;     and     other    forms    of    entertainment     are 
planned. 

— E.   G.  Anderson". 

IN    AND    ABOUT    BOSTON 
'''«,ne  to  the  delay  of  the  notices  in  the  mails, 
?he    January-    meeting    of    the    Boston     Manual 
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Racine  High  Speed  Metal  Cutting  Machines 


The  "RACINE"  is  the  original 
high-speed  draw-cut  metal-cutting 
machine  kown  the  world  over  for  its 
simplicity  and  rigid  construction. 

The  "RACINE"  has  faithfully 
met  all  requirements  for  metal  cutting 
in  the  past  ten  years  throughout  the 
world,  both  in  regular  work  and  in 
hundreds  of  munition  factories. 

The  "RACINE"  requires  no  skilled 
labor  to  operate  it. 

Order  a  "RACINE"  from  your 
dealer,  understanding  that  we  endorse 
any  fair  proposition  the  dealer  makes 
you,  as  we  fully  guarantee  our  machines 
in  every  particular. 

The  "RACINE"  wears  the  badge 
of  honor  for  loyalty  and  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  work  allotted  to  it 
"behind  the  trenches"  and  "over  the 
top." 

Write  for  Special  Catalog  "E" 


RACINE  TOOL  AND  MACHINE  COMPANY 

RACINE,  WIS. U.S.A. 
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(al  qualities  before  a  basis  for  jiul>zment  can  be 
reached. 

Dr.  Hcaly  adiniited  that  the  claims  ot  some 
of  the  early  enthusiasts  were  unfounded,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  specific  line  of 
ariivit>  l>esi  suitetl  to  a  certain  individual.  It 
is,  ho\ve\er,  possible  to  diajiiiose  a  boy's  minti, 
and  as  a  result  guide  his  education  toward  the 
((roup  of  vocations  which  demands  similar  cjual- 
ities  for  which  he  has  some  aptitude.  As  an 
illustration,  Pr.  Mealy  told  of  a  young  burglar 
who  by  the  tests  was  found  to  be  mentally  de- 
ficient, but  had  a  fondness  for  picking  locks  and 
handling  machinery.  Under  city-  conditions 
the  lock  picking  gave  him  an  outlet  for  his 
natural  mechanical  inclinations.  Dr.  Healys 
advice  to  the  judge  was  to  send  the  boy  to  a 
western  farm  where  he  would  have  plenty  of 
machinery  to  work  over.  This  was  done  and 
in  his  new  environment  the  boy  made  good  for 
one  year;  but  on  his  return  to  the  city  he  fell 
in  with  his  old  associates  and  in  returning  to 
his  old  work  of  burglary  he  killed  a  man.  The 
boy  is  now  serving  a  life  sentence  in  prison. 

In  the  past  many  mistakes  have  been  made 
by  the  state  in  giving  boys  instruction  in  trade? 
for  which  they  were  not  fitted.  With  the  aid 
of  scientific  examination  to  determine  the  abilities 
and  disabilities  of  delinquent  boys,  these  mis- 
'akes  may  be  very  largely  avoided.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  growth  of  this  comparatively  new 
study  and  the  place  it  is  destined  to  have  in 
truiding  students  educationally,  Dr.  Healy  re- 
ferred to  the  tests  given  to  all  the  young  men 
entering  Carnegie  Institute.  The  time  is  coming 
when  we  shall  be  nble  to  determine  with  a  fair 
decree  of  accuracy  which  one  of  the  main  di- 
visions a  boy  should  enter. 

Following  the  lecture,  Dr.  Healy  gave  a  num- 
'"■:  of  the  men  an  opportunity  to  try  the  new 
lest  to  be  given  officers  and  men 
,(t  diiii.  to  determine  their  fitness  for  mili- 
tary advancement.  To  describe  this  test  might 
be  to  betray  a  confidence,  as  the  character  of  the 
'e»t  «*nould  not  be  given   publicity. 

Dr.  H--1'  —commended  to  all  teachers  the 
book.  '•[  _-v  of  Special   Abilities   and   Dis- 

abilities"  by    Dr.    Bronner,    an    assistant    to    Dr. 
Healv. 


Ihe  liliot  School,  Jamaica  Plain^  an  endowed 
institution,  has  recently  enlisted  a  number  of 
young  men  and  women  to  work  voluntarily  for 
Avar  organizations.  So  far  the  school  has  turned 
out  for  the  Red  Cross  three  typewriting  tables, 
three  long  tables  on  which  surgical  dressings 
are  made,  and  a  coat-rack.  Packing  cases  and 
two  collapsible  tables  have  been  remodeled  for 
special  Red  Cross  needs.  Two  clothes  boxes 
have  been  made  for  Camp  Devens. 

Furnishing  the  Army  quarters  of  the  local 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  some  tables  is  a  service  which 
the  school  may  have  the  opportunity  to  render, 
as  a  sample  table  is  about  to  be  submitted. 

This  work  is  suggestive  of  the  kind  of  ser- 
vice many  well  equipped  woodworking  shops  '^ 
might  give  with  proper  co-operation  between  tlie 
schoolmen  and  tlie  local  war  workers,  such  as 
John  C.  Brodhead,  as  principal  of  the  Eliot 
School,    has    accomplished. 

OHIO      INDUSTRIAL     ARTS      TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Industrial 
Arts  Association  was  held  at  Cleveland  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  February  8  and  9.  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  a  banquet  at  the 
Winton   hotel   \vitli   about  300   in   attendance. 

Much  credit  is  due  William  E.  Roberts  and 
the  teachers  of  the  Cleveland  schools  for  the 
splendid  way  in  which  the  Association  was 
greeted  and  entertained.  Mr.  Roberts  in  his  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  told  of  some  of  the  work  they 
v.ere  doing  and  where  the  teachers  could  go  t'> 
see  this  work  on  exhibition. 

Dr.  R.  J.   Leonard  was  to  have  addressed   the 
Association  but  did  not  appear  because  of  work 
at  other  places.     In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Leonard, 
Dr.   Charles   S.   Howe,   president  of   Case   School j 
of    Applied    Science,    Cleveland,    and    Professo^ 
R.    E.   Offenhauer,   of   Sandusky,    gave   two  ver 
instructive  talks  to  the  teachers.     Dr.  Howe  dis-"* 
cussed    education     as    connected     with     the     war. 
He    emphasized    the    fact    that    the    manual    arts 
men   have   a   great  opportunity  to  help  train   the 
men  for  war,  and  to  do  more  than  they  are  now 
doing.     He  spoke  very  favorably  of  the  progress 
of  the  training  of  the  soldier  boys.     In   his  disH 
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Greenfield  Tap  and  Die  Corporation 

GREENFIELD,  MASS.,  I.  S.  A. 


H.  &  B.  BANDSAW  MACHINES 


Are  modern,  efficient  tools  for  the 
Manual  Training  Shop. 

They  are  well-manufactured,  have 
all  the  latest  improvements,  and  are 
adapted  for  either  belt  or  direct 
motor  drive. 

Built  in  two  sizes: 

No.  144-30"  Wheel 
m.  120—36"  Wheel 

Write  for  special  catalog  covering 
ing  equipment  for  the  Manual  Train- 
School. 


HALL  &  BROWN  WOOD  WORKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  19f3  lo  1933  North  Broadway        -        -        -        -        ST.  LOUIS,  U.S.A. 
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ru^Mon  ot  the  war  work  he  told  of  the  training 
that  the  lx>ys  are  netting:  in  engincerinp,  ship 
building,  gun  Iniilding,  trench  digging,  radio 
work.  etc. 

Profe>>rir  (Jtfenliaiier  gave  an  address  on  the 
readjiiMtnent  after  the  war.  A  few  of  the  tnany 
g«wxl  tlioughts  of  this  address  were:  Tliis  war 
and  our  chaotic  condition  will  lielp  us  to  solve 
our  great  problems.  Burden  will  compel  us  :o 
reform  and  to  see  things  as  we  have  never  seen 
them.  Individual  responsibility  to  humanity  must 
be  increased,  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  school  lo 
cause  the  individual  to  do  this.  When  the  war 
is  over  we  will  teach  citizenship  in  a  different 
way,  with  more  interest,  and  we  will  know  what 
democracy  is.  It's  a  good  thing  to  analyze  the 
way,  then  analyze  the  boy.  We  must  place 
e%ery  boy  and  girl  where  they  will  be  most 
efficient.  Instead  of  providing  soldiers'  homes 
for  the  boys,  put  the  soldier  in  training  so  that 
he  will  be  self-supporting. 

The  teachers  of  Ohio  were  very  much  pleased 
to  have  with  them  S.  J.  Vaughn  and  to  hear  him 
discuss  "The  Needs  and  Demands  of  the  Indus- 
trial Arts  Teacher."  Mr.  Vaughn  made  it  plain 
that  no  help  from  the  Smith-Hughes  law  will 
be  given  to  the  present  type  of  manual  training 
and  to  academic  work ;  the  work  must  prepare 
the  pupil  to  participate  in  occupation,  and  man- 
ual training  does  not  point  direct  to  occupations. 
It  is  popular  to  say  we  give  occupational  work 
and  tr>'  to  get  state  aid  without  delivering  the 
work. 

Some  of  the  obstacles  which  will  prevent  the 
Smith-Hughes  law  from  fulfilling  its  mission 
are: 

1.  Inspectors  are  not  qualified.  Vocational 
people  have  no  fight  writh  the  old  line  of  educa- 
tion. "It's  a  good  old  wagon  but  it's  most  wore 
out." 

'  T  academic  control  of  industrial 

"^'       — trial  training  must  succeed,  or  it 

will  be  doomed  for  another  century. 

3.  Teachers  to  do  the  job.  Ohio  should  have 
plenty  '  '  '    rs. 

■*•     ^'  the  politicians  to  get  hold  of  the 

•*atc  money.  In  Ohio  some  of  the  schools  are 
(''■-'■nz  industrial  work  on  a  high  and  level   aim. 

"^^  .  F.  Shaw,  director  of  vocational   education 


for  Ohio,  gave  an  excellent  address  on  "Some 
Significant  Aspects  of  Vocational  Education  in 
Ohio."  Mr.  Shaw  is  well  prepared  in  his  work 
of  organization  and  the  manual  teachers  of  Ohio 
are  with  him  and  are  ready  to  co-operate. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Spaulding,  superintendent  of  Cleve- 
land schools,  gave  an  interesting  and  instructive 
address  on  the  junior  high  school  movement. 
Dr.  Spaulding  branded  the  present  type  of  man- 
ual training  as  a  failure,  in  that  it  is  too  gen- 
eral and  does  not  apply  to  productive  vocational 
occupations.  He  says  it  has  been  considered  an 
appendage  to  the  public  school  system.  It  might 
be  of  interest  to  Dr.  Spaulding  to  compare  or 
contrast,  the  present  manual  work  with  the  deal 
and  dying  languages  of  the  high  schools.  To  be  ' 
sure  no  manual  training  man  has  a  fight  with  a 
language,  but  if  the  German  language  is  kept  in 
the  schools  by  pro-German  or  anti-Americans, 
then   we   say,   "Raus  mit  it."  i 

The  committee  on  legislation  and  the  welfare 
of  the  industrial  teachers  made  their  interesting 
report   and   was  continued   for  another  year. 

The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  elected :  President,  Roy  Jenkins,  Wapa- 
koneta,  O. ;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  C.  Christy, 
Cincinnati,   O. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in 
Columbus   some   time    in    February. 

— R.  Jenkins. 

WESTERN      DRAWING      AND      MANUAL 
TRAINING   ASSOCIATION 

The  preliminary  tentative  report  of  the  pro- 
gram committee  of  the  Western  Drawing  and 
Manual  Training  Association  is  indeed  assuring. 
President  M.  L.  Burton,  of  the  University  of  J 
Minnesota,  will  speak  on  some  phase  of  the 
war  situation;  Dr.  Charles  A.  Prosser  will  speak^ 
on  "Meeting  the  Nation's  Needs  for  Trained 
Workers";  Herbert  H.  Bigelow,  president  of 
Brown  &  Bigelow,  St.  Paul,  "Printing  in  the 
Public  Schools'";  William  J.  Bogan,  Lane  Tech- 
nical High  School,  Chicago,  "War  Work  in 
Public  Schools";  Miss  Emma  M.  Church,  Chi- 
cago, "Some  Suggestions  on  the  Teaching  of 
Industrial  Art." 

A    special    effort   will    be    made    to    insure    that 
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Multiplies  Man's  Power 


^HE  Scots  spell  it  y-a-n-k-i-e,  and  it  is  their  word  for 

1       "clever."     On  tools  the  "YANKEE"  brand  means 

both  ingenious  and  clever. 

Every  man — and  boy — who  appreciates  clever  tools  will  want  to 
own  "YANKEE"  Ratchet  Hand  Drill  No.  1530,  above  illustrated.  It 
is  the  smallest  member  of  the  family  of  'YANKEE"  Hand  and  Breast 
Drills,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  convenience  and  quick  work  in 
drilling  and  boring  in  tight  quarters. 

Only  10^2  inches  long,  w^eighs  \%  pounds,  yet  like  its  big  brothers, 
has  all  live  "YANKEE"  Ratchet  adjustments.  First,  Plain  Drill;  second. 
Left-hand  Ratchet;  third,  Right-hand  Ratchet;  fourth,  DOUBLE 
Ratchet;  fifth,  gear  locked   (for  changing  drills). 

Change  of  Ratchet  Movement,  controlled  by 
the  Shifter  on  cylinder  between  the  small  gears,  is 
made  at  a  finger-touch,  and  without  removing  drill 
from  the  work. 


In  the  "DOUBLE  Ratchet"  adjustment,  every  movement 
of  the  crank,  forward  and  back,  no  matter  how  slight,  causes  the 
drill  to  cut  continuously,  and  absolutely  without  lost  motion. 

No  similar  tool  ever  made  has  the  same  range  of  usefulness 
— because  no  other  has  these  adjustments. 

"Yankee"  Ratchet  Hand  Drill  No,  1530.    Price  $3.50 

Your   dealer  can   supply    you 


Yankee- 
Tool 
Book- 


T 


j^ 


"  'YANKEE'  Tool  Book"  free  to  manual  training  instruc- 
tors and  students.  Ilhistrates  and  describes  the  many  in- 
genious "YANKEE"  Tools  for  drilling  metal,  tapping, 
boring  in  wood,  and  driving  screws, — showing  why  and  how 
these  tools  Multiply  Man's  Power. 

NORTH  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


These 
Handles 
Never 
Work 
Loose 

That's    what 
"YANKEE'' 
means    on    these 
rools,  and  is  one 
teason  it  pays  you 
to  get  screw-driv- 
ers stamped  with 
this    brand.       Handle 
and  blade  are   fasten- 
ed  together  to  stay — 
absolutely! 

Blades  are  made  of 
special  steel;  so  tem- 
pered that  they  won't 
crack,  break,  twist  or 
bend  on  tl  e  edge. 
No.    90— Standard 
style,  15  sizes,  I'^s" 
to   30"    blades.    20c 
to  $2.00  each. 
No.  95— Cabinet  style, 
11    sizes,    aj'a"    to 
I5]i"  blades,  20c  to 
70c  each. 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 


K 


Standdfd  for  vour  work! 


A 

I 


FOR  ex- 
acting 
drafting, 
for  sketch- 
i  n  g,  and 
all  art  and 
technical 
require- 
ments 


VENUS  pencils  arc 
peerless. 

VENUS'  are  the  largest 
selling  10c  drawing  pen- 
cils in  the  world. 

/  7  black  degrees 

6B  softest  to  9H  hardest 

and  hard  and  medium  copying. 

All  perfect! 


FREE! 

I'rial  Saiiii>le.s  of 
\  KNTSPenciLs 
:iii(l  Eraser  sent 
ee  on  re<|ue.st. 
A'rite  for  test 
■'»X  tofliivl 


iitilliii: 


Dept.  A. 


NEW   YORK 


:^f''tt_      l.ry,.^f,„         /-  »»  1 


'"'■lair/.r  in  ttamp%  to  rm^er  pofkine  andpoilazf 

try  the  splendid  VENUS  ERASER 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 


f-ii:ld  notes 

(I'onlinufJ  from  p.  X.)  I 

le  sectional  meetings  \vili   be   real   "round-table 
iscussions."      The    program    committee     is    de- 
eloping  some   measures   that   will    stimulate    in- 
frest    in    these   programs. 

Tlie  program  committee  is  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  modifying  somewhat  the  festive 
character  of  the  annual  banquet,  because  of  the 
war,  and  arranging  for  a  "Liberty  Lunch,"  with 
a  suitable  program. 

The  committee  desires  to  impress  upon  visit- 
ing delegates  the  desirability  of  planning  their 
trip  so  that  the  visiting  of  schools  in  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  may  be  done  during  the  early 
days  of  the  week,  so  far  as  possible,  before  the 
sessions   of   the    convention   begin. 

EASTERN    ARTS    ASSOCIATION 

John  C.  Brodhead,  associate  director  of  manua 
arts,  Boston,  as  chairman  of  the  Manual  Arts 
Section  of  the  Eastern  Arts  Association  has  ar- 
ranged the  following  suggestive  program  for 
tlie  roimd  table  discussions  at  the  meeting  to  be 
held  in   New  Haven  next  April: 

"Lower  Grade  Manual  Training  War  Work, ' 
by  Florence  O.  Bean,  assistant  in  manual  arts, 
Boston. 

"Relation    of    the    Schools    to    the    Junior    Red 
Cross   League,"   by   Anna    Hedges  Talbot,   direc- 
tor  of   Junior    department,    Atlantic    Division    o 
the   Red    Cross. 

"The  Higli  School  in  War  Times,"  by  Frank 
E.  Mathewson,  director  of  the  Technical  and  In- 
dustrial Department  of  the  William  L.  Dickin- 
son High  School,  Jersey  City.  ^F 

"School  Gardening,"  by  George  L.  Farley, 
director  of  junior  extension  work,  Agricultur<"i 
and  Home  Economics,  for  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Also,  a  program  is  to  be  arranged  on  school 
gardening  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  the  United  States  Department  o 
Agriculture. 

TEACHERS   OF  PRINTING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Section  of 
the     International     Association     of    Teachers    of 
Printing    will    be    held    in    Newark,    N.    J.,    on 
{Continued  on  />.  XV.) 
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{Continued  from  p.  XIV.) 

March  25  and  26.  The  principal  work  to  be 
accomplished  at  this  meeting  will  be  the  adop- 
tion of  standardized  courses  of  study  for  the 
various  phases  of  industrial  education.  Com- 
mittees already  appointed  to  prepare  standardized 
courses  of  study  for  manual  training,  prevoca- 
tional,  and  vocational,  and  trade  instruction  in 
printing  will  report.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  convention  will  be  an  exhibit  of  specimens  of 
printing  done  in  school  print  shops.  An  attendance 
of  about  200  is  anticipated. 

The  officers  of  the  Eastern  Section  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  R.  Elmer  Throssell,  Newark,  a 
former  vice-president  of  the  Newark  Board  of 
Education;  vice-president,  C.  W.  Betts,  Hamp- 
ton, Va. ;  secretary,  Ralph  A.  Loomis,  Jersey 
City;  treasurer,  John  E.  Mansfield,  Hawthorne. 
N.  Y. 

THE  N.  E.  A.  NEXT  SUMMER 

The  announcement  of  the  program  of  th» 
Department  of  Vocational  Education  and  Prac- 
tical Arts,  which  will  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  N.  E.  A.  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  next  summer, 
gives  promise  of  a  very  interesting  meeting. 
President  Frank  H.  Shepherd  already  announces 
the  following  speakers  and  their  subjects: 
P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  "Education  to  Meet  the  New  Eco- 
nomic Demands."  James  P.  Monroe,  vice-chai'-- 
man  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  "The  Readjustment  of  the 
School  from  the  Point  of  Viev/  of  the  Manufac- 
turer.'' H.  W.  Foghr,  director  of  field  work, 
educational  survey.  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  "Meeting  the  Demands  for  Voca- 
tional Education  in  the  Rural  Schools."  L.  B. 
Dennis,  director  of  agricultural  education.  Bu- 
reau of  Vocational  Education,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, "Economic  Progress  and  the  Rural 
School."  L.  S.  Hawkins,  assistant  director  for 
agricultural  education.  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  Topic: 
"The  Place  of  Agriculture  in  our  National  Pro- 
gram of  Education."  Mary  Schenck  Woolman, 
specialist  in  vocational  education,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, "The  Influence  of  War  Conditions  on 
Vocational    Education    for    Girls." 

[Cotilinufd  on  p.  Xl'I.) 


University  of  Wisconsin 

SUMMER  SESSION,  191S 

June  24 — August  2 

Manual  Arts  and   Industrial    Courses 

Public  School  Drawing,  Landscape  Painting,  Black- 
board Drawing  and  Perspective,  Elementary  Handwork, 
Industrial  Arts  Design,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Archi- 
tectural Drawing,  Gas  Engine  Testing,  Wood  Work, 
etc. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Bennett  of  Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute  will  have  charge  of  the  courses  in  Vocational 
Education  and  Guidance,  Teaching  and  Supervision  of 
Secondary  School  Industrial  Work,  and  Seminary  in 
Special   Methods  and  Problems. 

The  University  offers  230  courses  for  those  who  wish 
to  do  regular  graduate  work  or  undergraduate  work 
with  credit  towards  degrees  in  Letters  and  Science, 
Medicine,  Engineering,  Agriculture  (including  Home 
Economics).  Special  WAR  COURSES  in  Wireless 
Telegraphy,  Military  Drill,  Marketing  in  VSar  Time, 
etc.    Strong  Teachers'  Courses  in  High  School  Subjects. 


FAVORABLE  CLIMATE     LAKESIDE  ADVANTAGES 


One  iee  for  all  coarses,  $15.00. 


For  detailed  announcements,  address 

REGISTRAR, 
UNIVERSITY,  MADISON,  WIS. 
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DEPENDABLE  SUPPLIES 

for 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

encourage  good  work. 


Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 


THE  FREDERICK    POST  CO. 

Manufacturers      .     -     -      CHICAGO 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Portland,  Oregon 

Los   Angeles,  Cal. 
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The  Utmost  in        p 
Hack-Saw  Thrift  | 

ll.i.k    saws    tlont    cost  ^ 

niucli — but  tliey  can  waste  ^ 

much.  ^ 

Ihcy  waste  mechanics'  time  if  ^ 

they  are  not  suited  to  the  metal  ^ 

or  shape,  just  as  a  cross-cut  saw  ^^ 

wastes  time  when  used  as  a  split-  ^p 

ting  saw.  ^ 

Again  they  waste  time  if  they  ^ 

dull  quickly  or  snap  too  readily.  ^ 

Sfarrcff    | 
Hack-Saws  I 

are  characterized   by   the  simple  ^ 

phrase — Cut   Quicker— Last  ^ 

Longer.     They  stay  sharp  be-  ^ 

cause  made  of  tungsten  steel  with  ^ 

teeth  milled  accurately  and  hard-  W^ 

cned  just  right — they  cut  rapidly  M^ 

■vhen    proper    selection   is    made  zg^ 

lor  the  job.  Wf, 

What  numbered  saw  to  use  is  ^K 

-hown    in     Catalog    No.   21EF.  ^ 

Send  for  it  and  consult  page  208.  ^ 

TheLS.StarrettCo.  1 


The  World's  Greatest  Toolmakers 

A 'to  Uanufacturers  of  Hach^awa 

Unexcelled 

ATHOL,  MASS. 


P^ 


The    Essex    County    Arts    Association    of    New 
Jersey  has  jusc  concluded  the  departmental  meet- 

( Continued  on  p.  Xl'III.) 
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In  addition,  a  partial  list  of  others  who  will 
appear  on  the  program  are:  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
assistant  director  of  industrial  education,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washiiifjton,  D. 
C;  Frank  L.  Glynn,  secretary  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  Madison,  Wisconsin; 
Arthur  E.  Holder,  member  Federal  Board  for 
\'ocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C;  Louis 
L.  Park,  superintendent  of  welfare,  American 
Locomotive  Company,  Schenectady,  New  York; 
C.  A.  Prosser,  director.  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  John  L. 
Finley,  commissioner  of  education,  Alban}%  New 
York;  Miss  Tracy  Copp,  state  Industrial  Com- 
mission, Madison,  W^isconsin ;  Mrs.  Madia  E. 
McMath,  secretary,  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,    Portland,    Oregon. 


ANNUAL    EXHIBIT    OF    EVENING    WORK    \ 
AT  PRATT  INSTITUTE 

Thursday    evening,    March    7th,    will    be    ob- 
served   as    "Visitors'    Night"    in    the    School    of 
Science  and  Technology  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn.     The    school    provides    instruction    in    indus- 
trial   electricity,    technical    chemistry,    mechanical 
drawing  and  machine  design,  strength  of  mater- 
ials, stationary  engineering  and  power  plant  ma- 
chinery,   internal    combustion    engine    work,    ma- 
ciiine  work  and  toolmaking,  forge  work,  carpen- 
try   and    building,    pattern    making,    and    trade 
teaching  for  the  training  of  skilled  workmen  who 
desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  teaching  of 
their  trades.  A  special  feature  of  the  work  this 
year    is    the    organization    of    a    number   of    new 
courses   to   meet   the    extraordinary    demands   for 
skilled    mechanics    arising   from   the    war.    These 
courses  are  boat  woodworking,  ship  drafting,  ma- 
rine    engine     operation,     and     gasoline     engi"« 
operation   for  men   desiring  to  enter  the  aviation 
service. 

This  school  is  now  giving  instruction  in  its 
evening  courses  to  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
men  who  are  regularly  employed  in  various  vo- 
cations and  who  use  these  courses  as  a  means  to 
prepare  themselves  for  more  effective  service. 
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STEEL    &    WOOD  RULES    -    -    MEASURING    TAPES 

Complete     high     grade     lines       ittmmm^wmm 
On  Sale  Everywhere  Send  for  Catalog  SPECIFY—  i*'*"*'^ 

TN£ /UFMN fpULE (JO.  Saginaw,  Mich.  no.  we.nrLafmjette  street 


Free  to  Teachers 
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Saw  Points 


Illustrating  and  explaining  how 
to  Joint,  Set  and  File  Saws. 
This  booklet  is  now  being  used 
by  a  great  many  manual  train- 
ing teachers  as  a  text  book. 
One  copy  free  to  teachers  upon 
application.    Additional  copies: 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiittiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiii 


5  cents  each 
25  cents  per  10 
$2.00  per  100 


CHAS.  MORRILL 

98  Lalayellc  S!.,  NEW  YORK 


GOOD  CHAIR 

WITH  A 

GOOD  CUSHION 

IS  A 
COMBINATION 

HARD  TO  BEAT 

The  p^ood  chair  can  be  made  in 
your  manual  training  department,  but 
the  good  cushion,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  in  getting  proper  materials, 
must  be  purchased  elsewhere.  The 
"Grand  Rapids  Cushion  Co."  is  fully 
equipped  to  handle  this  class  of  work 
having  furnished  cushions  for  Manual 
Training  Schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

For  full  information  write 

Grand  Rapids  Cushion  Co. 

219  S.  Division  Ave.  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Practical  Concrete  Work  for  the  School  and  Home 

The  Only  Book  Ever  Prepared  For 
CONCRETE  WORK  IN  SHOOLS 

The  author,  H.  Colin  Campbell,  recently  had  several  articles  on 
concrete  work  in  schools  in  the  Manual  Training  Magazine.  As 
Director  of  the  Editorial  Bureau  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association, 
he  is  particularly  qualified  to  cover  the  subject  of  concrete  work  as 
suited  to  manual  training  shop  needs. 

160  pages,  122  illustrations,  semiflexible  cloth  binding,  dozens  of  practical  exercises 
in  concrete  for  the  school  and  home.  Price  $1.50  per  copy.  Send  express  money 
order  or  bank  draft  to  Manual  Arts  Press  or 

H.  COLIN  CAMPBELL 

824  North  Ridgeland  Ave.  OAK   PARK,  ILLINOIS 
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A  Pencil 

Directs  the 
Biggest  Battles  ^ 

It  directs  the  build- 
ingr  of  skyscrapers; 
the  construction  of 
bridges;  the  making  of 
a  piston  rod.  It  is  the 
valued  friend  of  men 
who  know  and  do. 

y^^  DIXON'S    ^ 

ELdoradO 

'/Ac  master  dniuinf^pend/' 

does  not  interrupt 
thought  by  breaking  or 
tearing  the  paper.  The 
harder  leads  will  not 
deface  plans  by  smudg- 
ing. In  all  17  degrees 
the  leads  are  strong, 
responsive  and  even 
in  tone. 


li 


«1» 


Send  16c  in  stamps  for 
full-length  samples  worth 
double  the  money. 

JOSEPH    DIXON 
CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

Depi.19  J.  Jer»ey  City. N.J. 


DrxONlS  BEST  WHITE  N«352 
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FIELP  NOTES 
{Continued  from  />.  XTI.) 

in^s  of  the  ciiirent  school  year.  On  February  13 
the  industrial  arts  department  met  at  Irvington, 
-New  Jersey.  The  program  consisted  of  a  round 
table  on  drawing,  led  by  George  Going,  aiid  a 
round  table  on  woodwork,  led  by  Miss  Maud  M. 
llayman,  followed  by  an  address  on  "Practical 
Arts  in  the  East  Orange  Schools,"  by  Ernest  \V. 
Tuttle,  supervisor  of  iiulustrial  arts  in  East 
Orange. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  vocational  and  pre- 
vocational  department,  held  in  Newark  on  Feb- 
ruary 27th,  a  round  table  on  woodwork  was  led 
by  Edgar  C.  Story  and  a  round  table  on  machine- 
shop  practice  was  led  by  Charles  L.  Alexander. 
Meetings  of  the  departments  of  sub-normal 
classes,  household  arts,  and  fine  and  applied  arts 
were   also  held   during  Februarv. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  Detroit  Manual 
Training  Club  continue  to  give  practical  help  to 
the  members.  The  January  meeting  was  given 
to  a  discussion  of  wood  finishes.  A.  D.  Hougg, 
local  manager  of  die  Acme  White  Lead  &  Color 
Co.,  spoke  on  "Sources  and  Manufacture  of 
Wood  Finishes  and  Their  Application";  B.  Bayne 
and  A.  M.  Cornwell,  members  of  the  Club,  dis- 
cussed "Preparation  and  Application  of  Wood 
Stains  and   Polishes   in   the  Class  Room." 

In   connection   with  the  subject  of  school   print 
shops,    the    work    in    the    East    Technical    High 
School   of  Cleveland,   is  interesting.     At  the  be- 
ginning   of    the    second     semester     a    course    in 
journalism    was    offered    on    the    same    basis    as 
other  technical  work.     Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ben     Franklin     Club    the     "Weekly    Scarab"    is 
edited    and    printed,    which    takes    its   place   with 
similar  school  papers  all  over  the  country.  Credit 
is  given  for  work  on  the  paper.     The  Club  num- 
bers eighteen  members. 
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LET  THIS  BOOK  HELP  YOU  TEACH 
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TRADE  NOTES 

The  commercial  exhibits  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Association  of 
the  Middle  West  held  in  Chicago  on  January 
24  to  26  inclusive,  were  an  especially  interesting 
feature  of  the  meeting.  A  number  of  the  well- 
known  shop  equipment  people  were  represented, 
some  of  them  showed  new  machines  and  tools 
recently  added   to  their  line. 

H.  Channon  Co.,  Chicago,  have  added 
wrenches,  spanners,  tool-holders,  lathe  dogs  and 
other  drop-forged  tools  to  their  already  exten- 
sive line.  A  unique  sign  made  of  small  tools 
arranged  to  spell  the  name  "Channon,"  was 
noted  with  interest  by  visitors.  Royal  S.  Thomp- 
son was  in  attendance  greeting  his  old  friends 
and  making  new  ones. 

R.  D.  Baldwin,  of  the  Simonds  Mfg.  Co., 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  E.  C.  Schiele,  of  the 
Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  each  had 
a  fine  exhibit  of  saws.  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr. 
Schiele  are  coming  to  be  as  well  known  in  the 
Middle  West  as  they  are  in  the  East. 

Hibbard,  Spencer  &  Bartlett,  Chicago,  showed 
quite  an  extensive  line  of  the  Peck,  Stow  & 
Wilcox  Co.  metalworking  tools.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  exhibit  were  100  models  of  sheet 
metalwork  which  had  been  made  under  J.  S. 
Daugherty  of   Carnegie   Institute. 

Vaughan  &  Bushnell  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago, 
altho  specializing  in  hammers,  have  added  a 
line  of  forged  tools,  and  these  were  shown  at 
this  meeting.     R.  G.  Perkins  was  in  charge. 

The  printing  equipment  field  was  repre- 
sented by  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  Chicago, 
and  the  American  Type  Founders  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey,  with  W.  H.  French  and  F.  K. 
Phillips,  respectively,  in  charge.  Mr.  Phillips 
had  a  Chandler  job  press  in  operation  and 
showed  some  type  cases  specially  designed  for 
school   use. 

American  Wood  Working  Machinery  Co.  were 
represented  by  their  Chicago  house,  with  Homer 
Cutter  in  charge.  The  Chicago  house  of  L.  S. 
Starrett  Co.  were  represented  by  J.  D.  Powell. 
North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  with  F.  A. 
Mutchmore  in  charge,  showed  the  "Yankee"  line 
of  tools,  for  which  this  firm  has  become  so  well 
known.  The  Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Co.,  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  were  represented  by  R.  J.  Har- 
rington, who  made  a  point  of  showing  their  new 
No.  77  Doweling  Machine  to  visitors. 
{Continued  on  p.  XXII.) 


MATTISON 

"134"  Open-End  Belt  Sander 
For  Manual  Training  Schools 


EVERY  Manual  Training  Room  should  | 

be  equipped  with  a  Belt  Sander.   The  1 

Mattison  "i34"  does  the  work  of  several  1 

types  of  sandeis--lhis  means  a  big  saving  i 

in  investment,  floor  space,   and  rehandling  i 

of  stock.  1 

Both  ends  of  machine  are  open  for  sanding  s 

long  work.  h 

Belt  is  adjustable  for  height,  making  it  easy  g 

to  sand  built-up  work.  = 

Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Bulletin.  j 

C.  MATTISON  MACHINE   WORKS  I 


i     865  Fifth  St. 


Beloit,  Wisconsin     § 


Specify  Midu 

Band  Saw  Guard 


When  making  up 
your  requisitions  for 
next  fall. 

It  is  PRACTICAL 

It  is  EXTREMELY  SIMPLE 

It  is  PRICED  LOW 

The  best  Saw 
Guard  is  none  too 
good  for  your  boys. 
You  want  a  guard 
that  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  best 
use  of  the  machine, 
yet  protects  the 
operator. 


Send  for  illustrated  circular  today 

The  Midu  Saw  Guard  Company 

Salina,   Kansas 
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A  COMPLETE  LINE 
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Peck.  Stow  &  Wilcox 

TOOLS  FOR  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

lipr 

School  Purposes 

Ready  lor  imincdiatc  shipment 
upon  receipt  of  order. 

TANNER  &  COMPANY 

"The  Quick  Shipper."      Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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FIELP  NOTES 
{Continued  from  />.  XXI.) 

v..  C.  Atkins  &  Co..  Indianapolis,  showed  a 
new  non-breakable  hack-saw  blade  whicli  (licy 
have  recently  put  on  the  market.  It  is  made 
with  the  usual  hard  edge,  but  with  a  soft  hack 
that  prevents  breakage.  The  special  advan- 
tages of  such  a  saw  are  apparent. 

A  diagram  of  the  educational  contents  of  the 
Minnesota  Course  of  Study  has  just  reached  us. 
It  is  a  well  thought-out  plan  which  presents  (1) 
the    co-related    studies    of    each    grade;     (2)     the 

cumulative   results   possible  in  each  study;    (3)    a  i 

simple   plan    which    insures   definite   development  - 

thru    each     grade;     (4)     the     unity    or    common  j 

source     of     all     educative     subject-matter.       Full  j 

attention    has   been    given   to   the    industrial    arts.  ,j 

The   course   was   prepared    by   Miss  Theda    Gil-  a 

demeister.  of   the   Winona    State    Normal    School.  ,1 

Copies  of  the  book  can  be  secured  from  the  pub-  \ 

lishers,    Jones    &    Kroeger    Co.,    Winona,    Minn.,  jj 

at    75c    (paper   binding)    and    $1.25    (cloth    bind-  ' 

ing).  ;] 

■  i 
On  page  XXVIII  of  this  issue  the  Stanley  Rule  I 
&  Level  Co.  are  advertising  their  new  Doweling  j 
Machine.  This  is  the  latest  addition  to  their  1 
line  of  tools  and  its  special  features  are  fully  :: 
described.      It   will    appeal    to   shop   teachers. 


BASKETRY   For  Schools  and  Craft  Workers 

'"A  ItKlALa  Reeds,  willow,  chaircane  raflia, 
Indian  ash  splints,  braided  rush  and  straw— fine, 
smooth  quality — dyes  and  finishes.  Any  amount  of 
reeds  sold  from  a  half  pound  up.  Also  tools  and 
books  of  instruction.  Send  for  free  catalog,  "Every- 
thinj  for  Basket  Making". 

Louis  S.  Drake.  Inc..  34  Everett  St.,  Allston.  Mass. 


20  cents  each 

Will  be  paid  for  back  numbers  of  the 
current  volume  of  this  magazine. 
Copies  must  be  returned  in  good  con- 
dition and  be  mailed  in  a  flat  package. 

THE  MAMAL  TRAINING  MAGAZINE 
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IN   AND  ABOUT  BOSTON. 

HE  speaker  at  the  February  meeting  of  the 

»|  Boston  Manual  Training  Club  was  Jere- 
miah Burke,  assistant  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  Boston.  The  subject  was  "The 
Junior  High  School,"  a  subject  on  which  Mr. 
Burke  is  an  authority,  as  he  has  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  re-organization  of  the 
Boston  school  system  relative  to  the  intermediate 
school   requirements. 

Mr.  Burke  referred  to  education  in  general 
and  to  the  necessity  of  breaking  down  all  arbi- 
trary divisions  in  the  educational  system.  It  is 
illogical  to  have  a  sharp  line  between  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools,  and  one  great  aim 
of  the  junior  high  school  is  to  bridge  this  un- 
fortunate gap  which  now  exists.  At  present 
there  is  a  disastrous  waste  of  teaching  energy, 
resulting  in  a  great  loss  to  the  pupils,  as  shown 
by  the  large  percentage  of  failures  in  the  first 
two  years  of  high  school.  This  is  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  methods  used  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools.  In  the  elementary  school 
there  is  too  much  teaching;  while  in  the  high 
there  is  too  little.  In  the  establishment  of  the 
junior  high  or  intermediate  school,  the  pupils 
may  be  prepared  gradually  for  the  independent 
study   which    the    high    school    demands. 

In  making  over  the  educational  system,  the 
ideals  of  educators  are  for  the  first  time  being 
realized,  though  for  years  the  defects  which  the 
new  scheme  will  remedy  have  been  recognized. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  the  junior  high 
school  a  third  division  in  the  system,  but  one 
which  will  make  for  greater  unity  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  pupil.  To  accomplish  this  it  will  be 
iiecessary  to  retain  in  the  intermediate  school 
man}^  of  the  elementary  methods,  and  at  tiie 
same  time  introduce  such  methods  of  the  high 
-  school    as   departmental   instruction. 

Mr.  Burke  stated  some  of  the  features  of  the 
intermediate   school    as   follows: 

1.  Introduction  of  modern   languages. 

2.  Introduction  of  some  algebra. 

3.  Introduction  of  some  geometry. 

4.  Introduction  of  some  science. 

5.  New    and    improved    methods    of    teaching 
the    different    subjects. 


Children  of  elementary  school  age  can  appre- 
ciate oral  presentation  of  modern  languages 
better  than  when  of  high  school  age,  and  when 
young  can  more  easily  acquire  the  ability  to 
speak   in   a   foreign  tongue. 

In  the  past,  mathematics  has  been  considered 
to  be  made  up  of  many  distinct  subjects,  such 
as  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
calculus,  etc.,  instead  of  a  unity  to  be  presented 
by  making  use  of  the  different  elements  as 
needed  to  solve  the  problem  in  hand.  Algebrai- 
cal formulas  can  be  introduced  into  the  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  school  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  their  use  in  the  high  school  problems 
less  formal  than  at  present.  In  the  past,  alge- 
bra alone  has  been  responsible  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  high-school  failures.  In  a  simi- 
lar manner,  the  elements  of  geometry  may  be 
taught. 

Science  in  the  elementary  school  has  too  often 
been  most  unscientifically  presented,  dealing  as 
it  has  with  abstract  principles.  Instead,  it  should 
deal  with  such  subject  matter  as  can  be  related 
to  the  common  experiences  of  the  pupil.  English 
should  be  taught  with  the  aim  of  giving  the 
pupil  power  in  its  use  and  an  interest  in  read- 
ing. 

In  Boston  the  junior  high  school  is  a  part  of 
the  elementary  school  organization.  Teachers 
with  special  training  and  aptitude  have  been 
selected  for  the  departmental  work.  Lectures 
on  new  methods  and  courses  of  study  have  been 
conducted  by  leading  teachers  in  the  different 
subjects  throughout  the  city.  These  courses  have 
been  largely  attended  by  principals  and  teachers 
who  are  giving  the  new  problems  serious  study 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  reorganization 
of  their  work  on  a  more  efficient  basis. 

In  considering  the  different  groups  of  pupils 
to  be  served,  Mr.  Burke  spoke  of  the  large  part 
10  be  played  by  the  manual  training  and  indus- 
trial teachers.  We  have  many  boys  to  whom 
the  book  methods  of  instruction  do  not  appeal, 
and  in  order  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
develop  along  lines  for  which  they  have  natural 
qualifications,  shopwork  must  be  provided.  This 
should  not  be  segregated  from  other  school 
work,    but   should   be   closely   correlated   with    it. 


{Continued  on  p.  11.) 
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-  ctwinrciiun  Mr.  Burke  spoke  highly  of  the 

the  provisional   schools  where  the 

iui    functions    with    the    shop- 

!,•  1  >    in    some    shopwork    for    ail 

fupils  because  of   its  general    educational    value 

jnd    the    appreciation    for    the    manual    work   of 

others  which  it  develops. 

In  dividing  the  pupils  into  different  courses. 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  forming  of 
class  diMinciions.  Education  should  he  demo- 
cratic and  the  pupils  in  the  college,  commercial, 
and  industrial  groups  should  mingle  together 
in  school  life  as  much  as  possible.  The  many 
types  of  schools,  such  as  continuation,  prevoca- 
tional,  trade,  agricultural,  etc.,  are  ail  neces- 
sary as  the  true  aim  of  all  education  should  be 
to  give  each  individual  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop his  particular  talents  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible slate  of  perfection.  In  accomplishing  this 
for  the  individual,  education  should  also  train 
for  democratic  unity;  each  member  of  society 
shall  have  a  sense  of  personal  responsibiiitv  for 
the  common  good.  Such  education  is  expen- 
sive, but  we  must  have   it. 

Because  of  the  activities  of  the  Boston  Manual 
Training  Club  in  selecting  a  committee  for  war 
work,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education   has 
appointed   the  same   men   as   a   committee   to   act 
for  the  State.     Edward   C.   Emerson,  of   Boston, 
is  chairman,  and   acting  with  him   are  Clarence 
M.  Hunt,  of  Milton,  and  Frederick  W.  Ried,  of 
Framingham.     Ip  to  date  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee   has    consisted    of    circulating    question- 
naires and  letters  throughout  the  state  to  deter- 
mine the  availability  of  school  shops  and  pupils 
for  the  production  of  camp,  hospital,  cantonment, 
or   Y.    M.    C.    A.    furniture.     The    committee    is 
co-operating   with   the    Metropolitan    Chapter   of 
the   Red    Cross   and    aims   to   serve    as   a   central 
prfidiicts    made   in    the    school    shops 
•'  «■  state.     As  a  result  the  committee 
'•rders    for    100    room    tables    22" 
"7uare  and  24  dining  tables  4f)"  square  for  the 
v.  M.   C    A.  at  Charlestown,  Massachu- 
ind   24   massage   tables   about   30"   x    74", 
them  to  have  extensions,   3   to  the   right 
;-"i   3  to  the  left)    for  the  Boston  base  hospital 

" -    -     --rrjj.      TTbe    order    for    100 

distributed     as    follov.s: 

{Continued 


8   tables   to   the   East   Boston   high   school;    16   tc 

Boston     prevocational     schools    for     getting    ou 

parts    which    the    Sloyd    Training    School    wilij 

assemble;    15    to    the    \\'inthrop    Street    prevoca 

tionai   center;    10   to   tlie   A.    E.    Cutter    pievoca- 

tionai    center;    14   to   the   Brighton    high    school; 

20    to   the    Everett    high    school;    and    10    to    the 

.Milton  high  school.     The  massage  tables  are  to 

he  made   in   tlie   Boston   Trade   School   for   Bovs. 

The  War  Committee  is  having  drawings  inade 

of  articles  for  which  there  is  a  definite  demand, 

such   as  thread   winder,  Belgian   frame,   portable' "^^ 

frame,     camp     stool,    folding    chair,     letter     box,  \ 

leather  or  cloth  pouch,  tin  soap  moid,  newspaper  |i 

rack,    gramophone    table,    knocked-down    clothes  \ 

locker,  base  ball  bats,  cane,  ping-pong  bats,  etc.  J 

Copies    of    these    drawings    \vill    be    sent    with   1 

specifications  to  the  several  schools  as  the  orders  ,( 

for  the   products  reach  the  Committee. 

Boston    is    to    have    one    of    the    first    base    hos-    « 

pitals   for    reconstruction    work   for   the    returned  '1 

soldiers.     The    plans   are  extensive   and   will   no  it 

doubt    he    duplicated    in    other    sections    as    needs   I' 

arise.       Jlie    inanual    activities    will    he    divided    i 

.        'i 
into    three    main    divisions:      First,    the    bedside  ij 

occupations    for    soldiers    suffering    from    nervouSj,  ii 

breakdown;     second,     the     convalescent    occupa*' 

tions    given    with    a    view    to    partiall\'    prepare 

soldiers    for    vocations;    third,    the    strictly    voctf 

tionai  or  trade   instruction   which   will   make  the 

soldiers  self-sustaiturig. 

Mrs.  Joel  Goldthwait,  of  Boston,  is  organiz- 
ing and  directing  experimental  courses  in  bed- 
side occupations.  There  are  about  twenty 
young  women  taking  the  work  preparatory  to 
becoming  hospital  aids.  The  courses  include 
whittling  and  toy  making,  knitting  and  net  work, 
embroidering,  bead  work,  weaving  and  book- 
binding. Hospital  practice  is  also  given  in 
Massachusetts  General  and  the  Robert  Bent 
Brigham   Hospitals. 

Frank  V.  Thompson,  assistant  superintendent  t^ 
of  public  schools,  Boston,  is  making  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  vocations  to  determine  in  what 
occupations  men  of  varying  disabilities  can  pre- 
pare for  employment.  The  material  resulting 
from  Mr.  Tliompson's  work  will  he  so  system- 
atized as  to  be  of  great  value  when  the  prob- 
Ipms    of    re-educating    the    injured    soldiers    for    J 
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the  times.  Energy,  money,  and 
e  who  buy  or  specify  the  equip- 
g  year  in  educational  institutions, 
on  to  the  very  letter. 

jiL  Saws  and  Tools  will  prove 

leans  lower  cost,  more  intensified 
results  in  finer  artisans.  The  en- 
ne  of   Saws  and  Tools  is  noted  in 

cd  Educational    circles    for    its  ex- 

I  'ity. 

ill  following  and  see  how  it's  pos- 
to  avail  yourself  of  more  complete 
I  n  necessary  tools. 
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Hundreds  of  schools  are    using  them,   as  they  are 
necessary    wherever    Saws    are   used.      Mail  the 
attached   coupon    for    our     Manual   Training 
Catalog,   also    detailed    description    of    our 
course   and   the   assistance  we  offer  the 
Instructor. 


E.  C. 

Atkins  &  Co.. 
Inc. 

In  dianapolis,  Ind. 


Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Name. 


Coniplyinjr    with    your 
offer  in  Manual  Training 
Magazine,   please  send   your 
Manual   Training  Catalog    and 
complete  plans  of  your  assistance 
to   Instructors,   without   further   ob- 
ligations. 


Address  , 
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jic  actually  upon  us.  In  \\'asliinj;toii, 
rj  men  arc  already  receiving  trade  in- 
Mriirtkm   in  the  Washington  base  hospital. 

(In  March  4ih.  Boston  was  selected  as  tlie 
first  of  about  twenty  American  cities  to  place 
tier  public  scliool  facilities  in  the  service  of  the 
War  Pepartment  in  training  skilled  men  of 
the  ^econd  draft  army.  The  schools  to  receive 
men  are  the  Trade  School  for  Boys  and  Me- 
chanic Arts  High  School.  Wentworth  Insti- 
tute and  Franklin  Tnion.  endowed  schools,  will 
al>o  contribute  in  the  highly  specialized  work 
of  training  men  for  air  service.  The  work  will 
be  carried  on  by  the  regular  instructors  of  these 
schools  under  the  supervision  of  army  officers. 
The  men  will  attend  school  eight  hours  a  day 
'and  will  live  under  army  discipline  in  barracks 
near  the  schools.  The  experiment  in  Boston 
will  determine  the  practicability  of  the  plan, 
and  if  a  success,  similar  groups  of  selected  men 
will  be  given  special  training  in  other  cities 
near  the   training  camps. 

William  C.  Crawford,  Principal  of  the  Boston 
Trade  School,  is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment school  in  Boston,  to  begin   about  April   1st. 

— Geo.  M.  Morris. 

.\EW    V(JRK    CITY    ITEMS. 

The  board  of  education  has  authorized  the 
establishment  of  three  additional  continuation 
classes  for  apprentices  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
\aTii.  This  makes  a  total  of  eighteen  classes 
with  a  little  over  300  students  receiving  instruc- 
tior 

'  "«■  ■  'It    of    continuation    classes    in 

'*"   P'  Morse    Dry    Dock    and    Repair 

Company  has  been   authorized   by  the   board   of 
*''  'ir   «bc   purpose  of   giving   additional 

"  ■      ■-  (1   in   shipbuilding   subjects. 

the   training   of   journeymen 
'hipbitcrs    were   opened    Monday,    March   4th. 
'  -   will    undoubtedly   be 

and   it  is  also  hoped 

sc    conducted    in    the 

?N3vv  ^  ard,  may  be  established  for  apprentices. 

if-ations  have  been  re- 
''  for   training   in    war 

"r^icc  claves.     These  classes  are  being  opened 


;!nd  established  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  it  is 
expected  in  the  near  future  tiiat  several  thou- 
sand students  will  he  under  instruction.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  establish  classes  in  marine'  en- 
gineering and  similar  subjects  as  a  result  of 
the  exigencies  growing  out  of  the  war  condi- 
tions. 

— Charles  B.  Howe. 

A  meeting  of  the  School  Craft  Club,  New  York 
City,  was  held  at  the  Broadway  Central  Hotel 
on  February  16th.  A  diiuier  was  served  at 
5  :00  P.  M.  with  the  following  rnund-tabie  pro- 
gram beginning  at  8:00  P.  M.:  (1)  "Teaching 
Material  and  the  Shop  Museum,"  by  W.  A. 
Carter;  (2)  "Construction  of  the  Wattless 
Transformer  and  Motor  tiiat  can  be  run  from 
House  Current,"  by  E.  F.  Judd ;  (3)  "Forging 
ill  the  High  School  Shop,"  by  Russel  F.  Hennion; 
(4)  "The  Continuation  School  as  an  Agency 
for  Meeting  Present  Demands  for  Vocational 
Education,"  by  F.  Theodore  Struck;  (5)  "Shop- 
work  in  Democracy  and  Democracy  in  Shop- 
work,  Suggestion  vs.  Command,"  by  Lawrence 
J.  Young. 

The  Associated  Teachers  of  Shopwork  of  the 
City  of  New  York  met  in  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  Auditorium  at  10:30  A.  M.  on  February 
16th.  The  program  was  as  follows:  Greeting 
and  Address  by  Honorable  Albert  Lind;  "School 
Problems,"  by  Ezra  Putnoi ;  "Our  Organization," 
open   discussion. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  NORTHWEST 

The  first  class  in  vocational  education  estab- 
lished in  Seattle  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill 
is  in  operation  at  the  Broadway  High  School. 
Sixteen  boys  are  enrolled,  ranging  in  age  from 
14  to  19  years,  and  they  are  to  remain  in  the 
class  one  year.  Their  program  consists  of  three 
hours  in  the  machine  shop,  one  hour  of  mechani- 
cal drawing,  one  hour  of  shop  mathematics,  and 
one  hour  of  Englisli  dailv.  This  class  is  start- 
ing under  very  favorable  conditions,  for  the 
instructors  are  men  with  more  than  the  required 
shop  experience  and  have  been  regular  instruc- 
tors at  the  high  school  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  courses  are  well  planned.  In  the  shop  some 
of   the    problems    are    screw    vises    for    il-e    wood- 
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,^  By  turn- 
ing the 
cap  on  handle  you  set 
the  tension  to  suit  your 
work;  and  you  save 
breakage  of  drill 
points. 


No.  44 
"YANKEE 


Eight  "YANKEE'*  Drill 
points,    1-16    to    11-64", 
supplied  in  magazine  in 
handle.      Conveniently 
arranged  for  changing 
drill    points  —   with 
the   opened   end   of 
magazine    up,    to- 
ward    chuck. 
An    improve-, 
ment    found, 
alone  in 
No.  4  4. 


is  the    only    Automatic 
Drill  with  adjustable  ten- 
sion spring;  the  only  push 
drill    that    accommodates 
itself  to    the  varying  condi- 
tions of  boring  in  hard  wood 
or  soft,  with  small  drills  or  large. 
Gives  you  an  easy,  light  tension 
when  you  must  go  gently  with  small 
drills  in  brittle    stuff,  and  on  up  to 
high    tension  when  the  job   requires 
steam"  back  of  your  push. 

You  see,  the  right  tension  means  easier 
work  for  you;  faster,  better  work,  making 
you  worth  more  on  your  job,  as  well  as  the 
economy  of  saving  drill  points. 

Just  such  special  adaptability 

to  the  work  in  hand  is   a   distinctive    feature    of 
every  tool  made   under    the  "YANKEE"    brand — 
whether  for  boring  in  wood,  driving  screws,  drilling 
metal  or  tapping  holes  and  so  on. 


Write  us  for  ' '  'Yankee'  Tool  Book"  illustrat- 
ing these  ingenious  tools  and  describing  their 
time-conserving  and  labor-saving  advantages. 

"YANK[E"  No.  44  Automatic  Drill 

Price  $2.15 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you. 
NORTH  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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bciK-hc>  ol  other  mIiooI  shops,  grimier 
.ind  wixHl-tiirninp  laihcs.  xMr.  Bryani, 
inMructor,  while  he  realizes  that  in  the 
600  hours  the  l>o^^  will  spend  with  him  he  will 
not  be  able  lo  produce  hiphlv  skilled  mechan- 
ic*, yet  he  will  >trivc  to  inculcate  habits  of  ac- 
curacy, dependability  and  thoroness.  which  is, 
of  course,  the  proper  foundation  for  success  in 
all  trades. 

C.  B.  (Iwynn,  who  was  to  have  taken  charge 
of  the  teacher-training  work  in  Washington  in 
connection  with  the  Smith-Mughes  Bill,  was 
unable  to  report  for  duty.  His  place  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  George  Jensen,  of 
Stockton,  California. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Whatcom  County 
\'ocational  Club,  every  teacher  of  manual  arts 
and  domestic  science  in  the  county  was  present. 
Charles  R.  Scudder  was  elected  president,  and 
and  under  his  leadership  the  club  will  conduct 
studies   in   the   problem   of   vocational   education. 

The  Inland  Empire  Teachers'  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meteing  in  Spokane.  April 
4th  and  5th.  A  strong  program  is  being  pro- 
vided  for  the  manual   arts  sectional  meetings. 

— E.  G.  Anderson. 

NEWS  ITEMS  FROM  EL  PASO,  TEXAS. 

The  EI  Paso  school  board  has  authorized  the 

organization    of    a    class    for    radio    and    buzzer 

-.    to    be    carried    on    as    a    night    class, 

.,  six  evenings  a  week  for  two  hours  each 

c^eninji,  and  to  keep  the  room  provided  open  on 

*•   ^day  afternoons,   that  the  students  may  come 

to  r-    ■ 

T    '  ■•'•3S  organized   under  the   direction 

"^    •*•«  arts    supervisor,    January    28th. 

S.  E.  PattQn,  an  experienced  signal  service  oper- 

' '     "    tructor  was   engaged   to  take  charge 

-.  which  enrolled  forty-five  the  first 
r.ieht.  Only  men  subject  to  the  Army  draft  and 
thfrte  enlisted  in  the  signal  service  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  class.  Some  of  these  men  are 
^^orking  very  hard  in  an  effort  to  become  as  pro- 
ficient a>  possible  before  being  called  into  service, 
which  will  be  \tr\  shortly  with  some.  Five  or  six 
rave  attained  a  speed  of  sending  and  receiving 
"line  to  ten  words  a  minute  alreadv. 


The  domestic  science  classes  of  the  EI  Paso 
mIhioIs  have  given  up  much  of  the  regular  work 
the  past  term,  to  do  work  for  the  Red  Cross. 
Comfort  bags,  hospital  shirts  and  socks,  and 
surgical  dressings  have  been  made.  The  girls  of 
the  high  school  classes  made  some  very  good 
records  in  making  surgical  wipes,  a  hundred 
per  cent,  of  the  wipes  made  being  accepted  at 
various  times.  Some  knitting  has  also  been  done 
by  classes  in  the  upper  grammar  grades. 

In  the  junior  high  school  a  prevocational 
1  Ian  of  manual  arts  is  being  tried  out  this  year. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  shop  was  fitted 
up  for  carrying  on  five  different  types  of  occu- 
pational instruction,  namely,  forge  practice, 
sheet-metal  work,  electrical  work,  cement  con- 
struction and  industrial  woodworking.  Outside 
of  the  work  of  this  shop,  the  boys  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades  are  privileged  to  elect  work  in 
printing,  inechanical  drawing  and  woodworking 
in  the  regular  higii-school  shops.  A  similar  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  girls  of  these  grades, 
and  a  room  is  fitted  up  for  carrying  on  three  or 
four  different  lines  of  work,  under  the  same  in- 
structor. 

Altho  this  plan  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experi- 
ment when  it  was  introduced,  it  can  no  longer  be 
considered  so,  for  the  plan  is  proving  a  success. 
The  success  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
able  instructors  selected  to  put  the  plan  over. 
The  shop  for  boys  was  started  under  E.  C.  Beez- 
ley,  of  the  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  Normal  School,  who 
left  El  Paso  early  in  the  year,  and  was  succeeded 
by  W.  Melvin  Fox,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. The  work  for  girls  is  under  tlie  direction 
of  Miss  Helen  Swift,  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

The  success  of  the  prevocational  plan  in  our 
junior  high  school  is  already  bringing  about  a 
stronger  demand  for  vocational  courses  along 
some  of  these  lines  in  our  high  school,  and  the 
question  of  equipment  for  some  of  the  shops 
which  were  provided  in  our  new  high  school 
building,  and  which  were  not  equipped  a  year 
ago  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  metal- 
working  equipment,  is  now  being  taken  up. 
Equipment  for  forge  work,  machine  shop,  and 
sheet  metal  are  being  considered.  If  the  machine 
shop  is  installed,  a  course  in  automobile  repair 
work  will  be  introduced  also. 
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Racine  High  Speed  Metal  Cutting  Macliines 


The  "RACINE"  is  the  original 
high-speed  draw-cut  metal-cutting 
machine  kown  the  world  over  for  its 
simplicity  and  rigid  construction. 

The  "RACINE"  has  faithfully 
met  all  requirements  for  metal  cutting 
in  the  past  ten  years  throughout  the 
world,  both  in  regular  work  and  in 
hundreds  of  munition  factories. 

The  "RACINE"  requires  no  skilled 
labor  to  operate  it. 

Order  a  "RACINE"  from  your 
dealer,  understanding  that  we  endorse 
any  fair  proposition  the  dealer  makes 
you,  as  we  fully  guarantee  our  machines 
in  every  particular. 

The  "RACINE"  wears  the  badge 
of  honor  for  loyalty  and  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  work  allotted  to  it 
"behind  the  trenches"  and  "over  the 
top." 


Write  for  Special  Catalog  "E" 

RACINE  TOOL  AND  MACHINE  COMPANY 

RACINE,  WIS. U.S.A. 


irli3i3 1  Ui  1   kJ  Double  Duty  Work 

Patent  applied  for 

The  DISSTON  D17  DOUBLE  DUTY 
HANDSAW  far  excels  any  other  pat- 
tern ever  made  for  use  in  heavy  con 
struction  work  of  all  kinds— stud- 
dinguphouses,  shoring  for  sew- 
ers, making  forms  for  con- 
crete   building,    railroad 
work,  millwright,  farm      / 
use,  and  in  fact  for    y 
all    general   pur-  y^ 
poses. 
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ation   of  crosscut 
and  rip  teeth  with  the 
very  deep  gullets  enables 
,;••■'       this  saw  to  crosscut,  rip  or  cut 
.,.-^'"      diagonally   across  the   grain   with 
,,.''^     great  e  ase  and  rapidity. 
^y''    The  most  practical  saw  of  the  kind  ever  made. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

KEYSTONE  SAW,  TOOL,  STEEL  AlVD  FILE  WORKS 

PHILADELPHIA,   U.  S.  A. 
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DEPENDABLE 

Just  as  the  young  man 
studying  Woodworking  wants 
to  so  arrange  his  life  that  he 
can  be  considered  a  dependable 
man  so  we  arrange  the  man- 
ufacturing of  Simonds  Saws 
to  make  them  dependable 
saws. 

We  make  every  style  and 
.  ize  saw  for  cutting  wood  or 
metal.     Write  for  catalog. 

SIMONDS    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

"The  Sjw  Mikers 

FITCHBIRG,  MASS. 
Five  Ficlories  Eleven  Branches 


FIELD  NOTES 

{Continued  front  p.  XIl\) 

A  class  in  inccliaiiical  drawing  is  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  regular  night  school.  Tliis 
class  has  proven  to  be  filling  a  real  need  as  the 
enrollment  has  been  all  that  can  be  accommo- 
dated since  the  class  was  started.  Charles  A. 
Kinney  is  the  new  instructor  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing in  tile  high  school  and  night  school.  The 
former  instructor,  D.  E.  Chenault,  was  called 
into  army  service  in  the  first  draft  call,  and  is 
now  serving  in  the  repair  department,  Quarter- 
master's Department,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  vear 
saw  many  changes  in  the  teaching  force  in 
manual  arts.  E.  C.  Beezley  left  to  accept  a  po- 
sition in  Wichita,  Kansas;  S.  S.  Snyder,  to  take 
a  position  at  Wilcox,  Arizona;  E.  A.  Carlson  re- 
signed to  enter  some  training  school  for  Army 
service;  and  D.  E.  Chenault  called  to  service  in 
the  draft.  The  following  new  instructors  were 
secured  to  fill  the  places  made  vacant;  Chas  A. 
Kinney,  Lewis  A.  Osborn,  J.  L.  Woods  and  W. 
Melvin  Fox.  Miss  Maude  Goldsmith,  formerly 
a  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  schools,  was  trans- 
ferred to  manual  training  work  in  one  of  the 
grammar-grade  shops. 

A  special  effort  is  being  made  this  year  to 
emphasize  the  industrial  idea  in  all  of  the  man- 
ual arts  work  thru  both  elementary  grades  and 
high  school.  A  special  study  is  being  made  in 
the  monthly  institutes,  of  methods  of  introducing 
more  instruction  of  an  industrial  nature  in  the 
sliopwork.  As  an  aid  in  this  direction,  an  indus- 
trial survey  is  being  made  of  the  City  of  El  Paso, 
with  the  idea  of  finding  out  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  local  industries,  and  also  to  find  out 
the  opportunities  offered  by  these  industries  to 
the  boy  or  girl  leaving  the  public  schools  either 
at  the  eighth  grade  or  on  completion  oi  the  high 
school.  Each  member  of  the  manual  arts  teach- 
ing force  is  making  a  personal  visit  to  a  number 
of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, making  a  study  of  their  methods  of  carry- 
ing on  these  industries,  and  having  tbff  manager 
of  each  institution  fill  out  a  questionnaire  cover- 
ing the  information  that  will  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  department,  in  our  efforts  to  make 
the  manual  arts  instruction  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  imparting  industrial  knowledge  to  the 
pupils  of  our  public  schools. 

— W.  A.  BuRK,  Supervisor. 
{Continued  on  p.  XFII.) 
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FIF.LD  NOTES 
{Continued  from  p.  XVI.) 

The  Council  of  the  Western  Drawing  and 
Manual  Training  Association  has  just  decided  to 
postpone  this  year's  meeting  in  order  to  co- 
operate with  the  government  in  the  effort  to 
keep  the  freight  and  passenger  cars  free  for  the 
transportation  of  men  and  materials  for  war 
purposes.  The  meeting  was  to  have  been  held 
in  St.  Paul. 

The  industrial  department  of  the  high  school 
in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  has  been  equipped  with  a 
new  printing  plant,  consisting  of  a  10x15  Gor- 
don press,  a  14x22  National  press,  one  No.  30 
Diamond  paper  cutter,  four  Pittsburgh  print  shop 
stands,  one  unit  imposing  table  36x60  stone,  and 
the  necessary  small  fixtures  and  type  for  such 
a  shop.  A  full  four-year  course  in  printing  is 
being  offered  in  the  high  school  along  with  the 
necessary  short  courses.  Another  practical  prin- 
ter has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

A  course  in  telegraphy  has  been  introduced  in 
the  high  school  and  is  being  taken  by  40  students 
and  25  army  selects.  The  International  Wireless 
Code  is  being  taught  by  expert  operators  from 
the  Western  Union.  Howard  G.  Carter  is  su- 
pervisor of   the    industrial    work   in    Hamilton. 

Charles  B.  Howe,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  head  of  the  manual  arts  department  at  the 
Bushwick  High  School,  New  York  City,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  Dr.  William  L.  Ettin- 
ger,  superintendent  in  charge  of  vocational  ac- 
tivities. In  this  new  position  Mr.  Howe  will 
have  supervision  of  industrial  continuation 
classes  and  emergency  war  service,  in  connection 
with  the  training  of  industrial  workers.  He 
will  continue  also  as  principal  of  the  Bushwick 
Evening  Trade  School. 

Massachusetts  has  furnished  the  following  in- 
structors for  training  teachers  of  ship  building 
at  the  Newport  News  Ship  Building  Company's 
plant:  Egbert  E.  MacNary,  director  of  voca- 
tional school.  Springfield;  Charles  R.  Allen, 
agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education ; 
A.  H.  Morrison,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School, 
Boston;  H.  S.  Hail,  Framingham;  E.  M.  Long- 
field,  Boston  Trade  School ;  Harry  L.  Jones,  di- 
rector of  industrial  education,  Sornerville. 

{Continued  on  p.  XVIII.) 
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FORGE  PRACTICE 

by 
ROBERT  H.  HARCOURT 

Instructor  in  Forge  Practice 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  California. 

A  Textbook  for  Use  in  Technical, 

Vocational,  and  Manual 

Training  Schools. 

CONTENTS 
Chapter  I.      Materials  and  Equipment. 

II.     Drawing-out,    Bending,    and 
Twisting. 
III.      Common  Welds. 
IV.     Special  Welds. 
V.     Hammer  Work. 
VI.     Annealing,  Hardening  and  Tem- 
pering Steel. 
VII.     Tool  Forging. 

40  full-page  plates  and  57  text  figures  show- 
ing the  consecutive  steps  for  each  project. 

148  pages 

Bound  in  Buckram 

Price  $1.50 

The  Stanford  Bookstore 
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LABORATORY     FURNITURE 

irirc»rnU  I :i r  li:£!icsl  dit-rcc  of  skill  and  oualit)  in 
u.c  construction  of  Manual  Training  Furniture. 
The  Kf  wiunee  Book  will  be  of  service.  W' 

LABORATORr        FURNITURE  (/^EXPERTS 

KEWAUNEE, WIS. 

Chicaio  Central  Sales  Office.  460  E.  Ohio  Street  \ 
New  York  Office.  70  Fifth  Avenue 

Branch  Ofhccs:  Columbus.  Baltiniore.  Atlanta, 
New  Orleanit.  Dallas.  El  Paso,  Little  Rock.  Kansas 
'ill,  Minneapolis,  Denier,  Spokane,  and  San 
■  rancisco. 
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Saw  Points 
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Illu.strating  and  explaining  how 
to  Joint,  Set  and  File  Saws. 
This  booklet  is  now  being  used 
by  a  great  many  manual  train- 
ing teachers  as  a  text  book. 
One  copy  free  to  teachers  upon 
application.    Additional  copies: 


5  cents  each 
25  cents  per  10 
$2.00  per  100 


CHAS.  MORRILL 

9H  1  alayellc  SK,  NEW  YORK 


FIELD   NOES 
{Continued  from  p.  XJ'II.) 

Representatives  of  121  technical  schools  have 
ofFereti  their  equipment  and  services  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  training  army  men.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  regular  work  of  these  schools 
be  brought  to  an  end  by  May  1  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  up  to  October  1  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  technical  training  of  enlisted  men. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  this  means  alone  an  army 
of  60,000  trained  men  could  lie  furnished  by 
October    1. 

George  H.  Jensen,  for  the  past  four  years 
supervisor  of  manual  training  in  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia, has  just  been  appointed  director  of  Indus-  |l 
trial  education  at  the  University  of  Washington.  \ 
Mr.  Jensen  will  also  supervise  the  training  '■ 
courses  for  trade  and  industrial  teachers  to  be  " 
established  at  the  University  in  accordance  with  j 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill. 

i' 

The  Division  of  Agriculture  and  Industrial  i 
Education  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  i 
York,  has  to  date  organized  about  seventy  war  i 
emergency  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  war  ' 
situation.  For  the  present,  Royal  B.  Farnum,  of  j 
that  Division,  is  spending  a  large  share  of  his 
time  in  helping  to  organize  classes  for  ship- 
builders on   Staten  Island.  f 

Shop  equipment  to  the  value  of  $1,000  has 
been  purchased  for  the  new  wood  and  metal  shop 
at  the  North  Dakota  School  of  Forestry,  Bot- 
tineau, N.  D.  The  machinery  ordered  includes 
a  13-inch  South  Bend  lathe,  four  forges,  anvils, 
a  five-horse-power  electric  motor,  a  drill-press, 
an  emery-grinder  and  tools,  and  a  stock  of  iron, 
etc.,  to  work  with. 


LUMBER 

Red    Cedar    Chest    Material 

Everett  Frain  Company 

Manual  Training  and   Domestic 
Science   Equipment* 

902  Blackhawk  St.        CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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FIELD  NOTES 


WASHINGTON      MANUAL     ARTS      ASSO- 
CIATION 

AtA  he  Washington  Manual  Arts  Association 
1  held  a  very  successful  meeting  in  Seattle, 
March  23d.  Teachers  and  superintendents  from 
more  than  twenty  cities  and  towns  of  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  were  in  attendance,  and  the  day 
^vas  marked  with  an  abundance  of  spirit  and 
professional   enthusiasm. 

The  morning  session  opened  with  a  business 
meeting  in  which  several  matters  of  importance 
were  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  mem- 
bers. It  was  voted  that  the  chair  appoint  a 
committee  to  act  as  a  clearing  association  for 
war-relief  work  that  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
school  shops.  Frank  C.  Vincent,  supervisor  at 
Bellingham,  Henry  J.  Whitney,  of  Ellensburg 
Normal,  Charles  T.  Miller,  supervisor  at  Ta- 
coma,  R.  W.  Moore,  Seattle  supervisor,  and 
Charles  R.  Scudder,  of  Bellingham  Normal, 
were  appointed.  Teachers  of  the  Northwest  are 
invited  to  send  to  these  men,  drawings  and  de- 
scriptions of  practical  shop  problems  that  will 
be  of  value  in  the  army  cantonments,  hospitals, 
or  some  other  department  of  war  service. 

C.  R.  Frazier,  state  director  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, was  the  first  speaker  of  the  morning,  and 
he  gave  a  concise  description  of  the  workings 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill  and  a  summary  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  Washington  to 
date.  He  answered  questions,  clearing  up  man}' 
points  about  which  there  were  some  misunder- 
standings, and  discussed  the  provisions  of  the 
teacher-training  clause.  Some  resentment  exists 
among  the  industrial  teachers  of  the  state  be- 
cause there  apparently  is  no  provision  made  for 
a  man  with  several  years  of  successful  teaching 
experience,  tho  lacking  in  the  necessary  trade 
qualifications,  to  qualify  as  a  teacher  under  this 
Act.  It  appears  reasonable  that  such  a  person 
would  acquire  the  necessary  mechanical  skill 
more  readily  than  a  journeyman  mechanic  could 
qualify  as  a  skillful  teacher,  and  some  scheme 
should  be  devised  to  place  these  teachers  in  the 
industries  just  as  the  mechanics  are  taken  from 
the  industries  and  given  teacher  training. 

L.  L.  Summers,  supervisor  of  industrial  edu- 
cation in  Portland,  wis  the  second  speaker  on 
the  program,  his  topic  being,  "The  Pacific  Asso- 
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elation  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion." He  described  briefly  the  work  of  similar 
organizations  in  the  East  and  drew  a  forceful 
picture  of  what  such  an  association  would  mean 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  read  letters  from  twenty- 
five  or  more  prominent  educators  In  the  territory 
included  In  the  Pacific  District  under  the  Federal 
Vocational  Education  Act.  All  of  these  letters, 
with  one  exception,  were  highly  favorable  to  the 
formation  of  such  an  association,  and  promised 
their  hearty  co-operation  to  make  it  a  success. 
On  motion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider a  proposed  constitution  drawn  up  by  Dean 
J.  A.  Bexell  of  the  department  of  commerce  of 
Oregon  Agricultural  College.  This  committee 
reported  later  in  the  day  in  favor  of  adopting 
this  draft  as  the  temporary  constitution  until 
the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion. This  constitution  provides  that  the  follow- 
ing divisions  shall  be  included:  Agriculture, 
industrial  art,  commerce,  home  economics,  and 
trades  and  industries.  All  persons  residing  in 
the  Pacific  District  and  engaged  in  any  branch 
of  education  represented  in  the  association  are 
eligible  to  membership. 

This  constitution  was  adopted  and  temporary 
officers  of  the  association  were  elected  as  follows: 

President,  Ben  W.  Johnson,  San  Francisco, 
Regional  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 

Vice  President  for  Industrial  Art.  (To  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  president.) 

I'ice  President  for  Commerce,  A.  H.  Sproul, 
principal  of  high   school  of  commerce,  Portland. 

J'ice  President  for  Home  Economics,  Miss  Effie 
I.  Raitt,  head  of  the  home  economics  department 
of  the  University  of  Washington. 

Vice  President  for  Trade  and  Industry,  L.  L. 
Summers,  supervisor  of  industrial  education, 
Portland. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Edward  G.  Anderson, 
president  of  Washington  Manual  Arts  Associa- 
tion,   Seattle. 

Mr.  Summers  read  an  invitation  from  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  board 
of  education  to  the  Association  to  hold  Its  first 
meeting  in  Portland  in  May,  1919.  This  city 
agreed  to  expend  $500  to  defray  the  local  ex- 
penses of  the  convention.  The  invitation  was 
accepted.  Plans  are  already  being  worked  out 
to    make    this    meeting    the    largest    educational 
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meeting  ever  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  tlie 
e\ceplion  of  the  national  conventions  of  the 
N.  E.  A. 

The  laM  speaker  of  the  morning  was  Super- 
intendent Frank  B.  Cooper,  of  the  Seattle  schools. 
Mr.  Cooper's  topic  was  "The  Junior  High 
Scho«>l."  He  stated  that  his  early  observations 
of  junior  high  school  experiments  were  disap- 
pointing, yet  later  developments,  notably  those 
at  Rochester,  N.  V.,  were  so  successful  that 
there  no  longer  remained  any  doubt  in  his  mind 
that  this  system  was  correct  in  principle  and 
should  be  generally  adopted.  He  warned  against 
over-specialization  thru  departmental  instruction 
and  against  combining  the  junior  high  school 
with  either  the  senior  school  or  the  elementary 
grades.  It  should  be  a  thing  apart,  except  when 
an  emergency  measure   makes  this  impossible. 

Following  lunch,  Willis  E.  Leake,  of  the 
Queen  Anne  high  school,  Seattle,  acting  as 
toastmaster,  introduced  A.  C.  Roberts,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Everett.  Mr.  Roberts  spoke 
on  Thrift  Stamps  in  the  schools.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Charles  R.  Scudder,  of  Bellingham, 
who  spoke  on  ".Manual  Arts  in  the  Rural 
Schools,"'  and  by  Frank  C.  Vincent,  also  of 
Bellingham,  whose  topic  was  "War  Relief  Work 
in  the  School  Shop."  Ben  W.  Johnson  then  gave  an 
inspirational  address,  telling  of  the  part  skilled 
mechanics  are  playing  in  the  war  and  the  press- 
ing need  for  a  higher  type  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

The  Seattle  men  then  took  the  visitors  on  an 
auto  trip  thru  the  industrial  district  of  the  city 
and  around  Seattle's  magnificent  boulevard  sys- 
tem. Government  regulations  made  it  impossible 
to  inspect  a  shipbuilding  plant. 

P  .    f    •    ing  session  was  given  over  to  F.  A. 
tor  of  the  Federal   Employment  Bu- 
reau  of   the    Shipping   Board.      Mr.    Silcox    has 
rharge  of  employing  all   the   men   who  work   in 
"  "         !   shipyards.      He   drew   a   vivid 
eed   for   ships    and   of   the   many 
"  '^"ihies  to  be  overcome   in   constructing   them 
Hers.     He  said  that  the  greatest 
•    •  ■  'ing  '^ "   •-•■-nal   plan  for  build- 
N  was  the   ,  .    of  striking  work- 
men.     Newspaper    reports   of    huge    war    profits 
':e  manufacturers,  the  refusal  of 
^    ...lerests   to   make    public   construc- 
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tion  costs  and  other  considerations  had  made  the 
workmen  suspicious  and  dissatisfied.  Possibly 
the  only  way  to  counteract  this  condition  is  for 
the  government  to  take  over  complete  control 
of  the  yards. 

Since  the  foregoing  described  meeting  was 
held,  L.  L.  Summers  has  resigned  his  position 
as  supervisor  of  manual  arts  in  Portland,  to 
become  superintendent  of  a  delinquent  boys' 
home,  at  a  much  better  salary.  Mr.  Summers' 
successor  has  not  been  appointed. 

— Edward  G.  Anderson. 

IN   AND    ABOUT   BOSTON 

Boston  has  supplied  many  shop  men  for  war 
service.  Three  prevocational  instructors  and  one 
from  the  trade  school  are  serving  in  the  training 
division  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board.  Another 
prevocational  man  is  serving  as  an  expert  in 
the  navy  yard  shops  at  Charlestown,  while  still 
another  is  in  the  Army  "over  there."  One  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  instructors  is  in  tlie 
Aviation  Corps.  Two  of  the  elementary  manual 
training  shopwork  instructors  are  in  the  Navy, 
while  another  is  awaiting  his  call.  In  addition 
to  these,  many  academic  instructors  in  prevoca- 
tional and  other  technical  schools  have  been 
called. 

The  most  recent  and  biggest  contribution 
Boston  has  made  is  John  C.  Brodhead,  associate 
director  of  manual  arts,  who  is  now  in  civilian 
service  at  Camp  Johnston,  Florida.  Mr.  Brod- 
head has  been  sought  by  the  Shipping  Board 
for  service  in  the  training  division  and  by  the 
Sanitary  Corps  for  hospital  reconstruction  work. 
It  was  only  when  the  School  Committee  received 
a  specially  urgent  telegram  from  the  office  of 
the  Quartermaster  General's  office  that  his  re- 
lease from  his  Boston  duties  was  granted.  Mr. 
Brodhead  has  a  leave  of  absence  without  pay 
from  March  22d  to  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
His  new  work  is  to  organize  and  direct  the  shop- 
work  in  some  sixteen  army  lines  in  the  Quarter- 
master Training  and  Mobilization  Camp,  Jack- 
sonville, Florida.  His  title  is  director  of  shop- 
work. 

Mr.  Brodhead's  past  success  as  an  adminis- 
trator of  shop  courses,  his  exceptional  capacity 
for  work,   and   his  forceful   character  make  him 
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roe  referred  to  the  three  types:  (1)  trade  teacher, 
(2)  allied  subject  teacher,  (3)  tlie  teacher  of 
general  subjects. 

The  teachers  of  the  trade  subjects  must  be 
tradesmen  \vith  power «to  teach.  The  directors 
of  allied  subjects  must  know  enough  about  the 
trade  to  relate  their  instruction  to  it.  Tlit; 
teachers  of  general  subjects  must  be  capable  of 
At  the  March  luncheon  meeting  of  tlie  Boston  unifying  the  whole  and  meeting  the  all-round 
Manual    Training    Club,    held     at    the     Boston       demands. 


nell  qu«li»ied  for  his  new  work,  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  he  congratulated  in  securing  the 
»crvicr»  ot  a  big  man  for  an  urgent  job. 

In  Mr.  Brodhcads  absence,  Edward  C.  Emer- 
M.n  is  acting  associate  director  of  the  depart- 
ment ..f  manual  arts,  and  Francis  L.  Bain,  for- 
merly of  the  Pordicster  High  School,  has  been 
assigned  a>   a>sistant   director  of   manual   arts. 


Architectural  Club,  James  P.  Munroe,  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  was  the 
speaker.  The  announced  subject  for  discussion 
was  "The  Practical  Application  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Bill."  Mr.  Munroe  not  only  presented 
this  subject  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  but 
also  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Board  in  making  recommendations  to 
the  War  Department  looking  forward  to  the 
training  of  men  for  the  army. 

Mr.  Munroe  referred  to  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
as  the  first  step  in  the  nationalization  of  educa- 
tion. As  the  Federal  Government  sets  definite 
requirements  which  the  states  must  meet  in 
order  to  receive  Federal  aid  in  conducting  vo- 
cational education,  supervision  by  the  National 
Government   will    naturally   follow. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  some  of  the 
important  requirements  which  the  states  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Law  must  meet  individually. 

1.  A  definite  plan,  acceptable  to  the  Federal 
Board.  In  case  of  failure  to  carry  out  the  plan, 
national  aid  may  be  refused  the  following  year. 

2.  Emphasis  on   the  following   principles: 

'i       Education  must  fit  for  useful  employ- 
ment. 

Provision  for  specialized  teacher  train- 
ing must  be  made. 
c;      Education    must    have    constant    expert 

supervision, 
fd)     Education    of    each    state    must    show 
improvement 

The  aim  is  to  take  care  of  the  boys  and  girls 

'■--    ♦'-•»-"   who  are   taking  work   below   col- 

Fhis  allows  for  aid  to  be  given  to 

;ijct   of    evening   classes.      One-third    of 

^    'nt    for    part-time    or    co- 

r>.  .     ..   ..tinuation  schools  are  also 

ar.  •   feature  in  the  scheme. 

Resarding  the  training  of  teachers,  Mr.  Mun- 


Mr.  Munroe  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
work  of  getting  the  plans  of  the  forty-eight 
states  approved  and  on  the  way  in  which  the 
representatives  in  tiie  different  parts  of  the 
coimtr\-  recei\ed  the  Beard's  requirements.  He 
praised  the  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  of  the 
delegates.  All  were  honestly  anxious  to  build 
up  and  strengthen  their  educational  systems, 
and  before  December  31,  1917,  all  states  were 
certified  to  receive  the  Federal  aid  in  carrying 
on  vocational  education  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Law. 

In  dealing  with  the  part  played  by  the  Fed- 
eral Board  in  connection  with  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  Mr.  Munroe  told  of  the  memorandum 
which  the  Board  put  up  to  the  War  Department 
in  January.  This  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  war  committee;  first,  to  co-ordinate 
and  organize  the  available  resources  for  train- 
ing men  in  mechanical  lines;  second,  to  put  men 
to  be  trained  in  uniform  and  begin  training  as 
soon  as  possible;  third,  to  arrange  for  tiie  re- 
imbursing of  schools  for  the  work  of  training 
the  men ;  fourth,  to  retain  as  teachers  those  men 
qualified  to  give  the  needed  training;  and  fifth, 
to  ascertain  in  what  specially  trained  lines  men 
were  needed  and  in  what  numbers.  The  last 
would  be  determined  by  the  changing  condi- 
tions at  the  front.  These  recommendations  were 
put  thru  and  in  February  a  war  committee  on 
the  training  of  men  was  established.  An  ad- 
visory committee  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Federal  Board  is  the  chief  agent,  was  also 
created. 

In  connection  with  this  big  problem,  the  Fed- 
eral Board  has  made  preliminary  arrangements 
for  the  supervision  of  the  educational  work. 
The  response  from  the  technical  schools  thruout 
the  country  has  been  great,  and  the  resources 
are  such  that  from  200,000  to  300,000  men  can 
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THE  STOUT  INSTITUTE 

SUMMER    SESSION 
July  29  — Aug.  30,  1918 

The  Following  Croups  of   Courses  Are  Offered: 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION         ■  3  Professional  Courses 

13  Shop  Courses 
For  directors  and  teachers  of  vocational  schools 
receiving  state  and  federal  aid. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 22  Courses 

For  supervisors  and  teachers  of  industrial  arts 
in  all  grades  of  schools. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 15  Courses 

For  supervisors  and  teachers  of  household  arts, 
for  dietitians,  and  for  institutional  directors. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS'  WORK       •  7  Courses 

For  Stout  graduates  and  others  studying  for  the 
B.S.  degree  in  Industrial  Arts  or  Household  Arts. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 3  Courses 

For  athletic  coaches  and  others  interested  in 
athletic  games  and  swimming. 

WAR  EMERGENCY  9  Courses 

For  instructors  in  military  drill,  women  in  the 
home,  Red  Cross  workers,  and  food  demonstra- 
tors.   

The  Stout  Institute  offers  four-year  courses  lead- 
ing to  a  degree,  and  two-year  courses  leading  to  a 
diploma. 

Credit  on  two-year  or  four- year  courses  given  for 
summer  session  work. 

Catalog  ready  May  1st. 

For  further  information   address 

L.  D.  HARVEY,  Pres. 

THE  STOUT  INSTITUTE  MENOMONIE,  WISCONSIN 
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BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  SUMMER  SESSION 

JUNE  19— JULY  26,  1918 

The  demand  for  trained  teachers  exceeds  the  supply.  Sum- 
mer study  may  assist  you  to  the  kind  of  position  you  want. 

Bradley  Institute  offers  the  combination  of  a  competent 
faculty,  ample  equipment,  and  thoro  instruction. 

Summer  credits  count  toward  Diplomas  and  B.  S.  degree. 


Send  for  bulletin  outlining  Summer  Courses  and  for  Regis- 
ter giving  details  of  Teacher  Training  Courses. 
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*-(   Triined   beiwecn   April    1st    ami   October    1st. 
Nork  will  be  parcelfd  out  on   tlie  basis  of 
th  shifts.    Some  fifty  jjroups  of  oc- 
.1.,...,-    .v.il    be    covered    according    to    army 
linev     The  schools  to  pive  the  training  will  be 
rhoaen  with  due  regard   to  the  geographical   lo- 
cation,   the    quotas    from    the    different    sections, 
equipments    of    the    schools,    and     facilities    for 
housing  and  feeding  t!<?  men   in   training.     The 
men  to  be  trained   will  be  selected  according  to 
their  htness  for  the  special  lines.     I'pon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course,  each  man  will  be  given  a 
card  which  will  show  on   a  unit  basis  the  kind 
and  extent  of  his  training.     While  in  school  the 
men  will  be  under  the  school  organization;   but 
in    their    out-of-school    hours,    will    be    as    much 
.  under  military  authorit>-  as  in  any  camp. 

The  need  of  such  a  program  efficiently  con- 
ducted is  apparent  to  any  observer  of  modern 
warfare,  and  the  progress  of  the  work  will  be 
watched  with   interest  all   over  the  country. 

— George  M.  Morris. 

IOWA  TEACHERS  OF  MANUAL  ARTS 

The  Northeastern  Iowa  Teachers'  Association 
held  its  twenty-fourth  annual  session  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  on  April  4,  5,  and  6.  Several  inter- 
esting papers  were  presented  before  the  Manua' 
Arts  conference.  Professor  Charles  Bailey,  of 
the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  spoke  on 
"Mechanical  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools." 
He  presented  an  outline  of  a  course  in  mechan- 
ical drawing,  and  made  a  plea  for  drawing  as 
a  language  whose  use  is  to  aid  construction.  The 
pupil  should  be  taught  the  reading  of  drawings 
thru  making  them  from  necessary  data  given  in 
several  ways  such  as  a  model,  perspective  sketch, 
or  incomplete  drawing.  "Copying"  was  de- 
plored. The  data  should  be  so  presented  as  to 
provide  a  test  of  the  pupils'  understanding  of  the 
P*  '  '  ■       e  a  blueprint  is  the  thing  needed 

•^'  '.     importance    should    be    placed 

upon  the  making  of  tracings.  These,  in  turn, 
provide  a  good  way  to  begin  the  practice  of 
inking,  since  the  inevitable  blot  does  not  neces- 
♦Jtate  the  remaking  of  the  entire  pencil  drawing 
and  w  discouraging  the  beginner. 

-   Albert  F.  Siepert,  of  Bradley  Poly- 
...»titute,  spoke  on  "The  Manual  Train- 
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ing  Teacher."  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
need  of  two  prime  essentials  in  the  teacher  of 
constructive  work:  (a)  ability  to  do  the  thing  to 
be  taught,  and  (b)  ability  to  teach  the  line  of 
work  in  which  the  teacher  is  skilled  as  a  work- 
man. An  analysis  of  the  work,  preparation  and 
personal  qualifications  of  the  teacher  caused  a 
friendly  discussion  and  led  to  the  proposal  to 
carry  out  some  of  the  suggestions  made,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  closer  acquaintance 
and  co-operation  of  the  teachers  of  industrial 
subjects. 

The  program  concluded  with  a  paper  on  "The 
Continuation  Schools  of  Wisconsin,"  by  Milton 
Towner,  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  schools.  This  was 
read  by  Homer  Couch  of  the  Grant  Vocational 
school  in  the  absence  of  the  writer.  The  dis- 
cussion brought  out  the  fact  that  there  is  con- 
siderable need  of  compulsory  attendance  at  con- 
tinuation school  classes  to  get  results,  and  that 
this  is  not  possible  under  the  present  Iowa  law. 

DETROIT  MANUAL  TRAINING   CLUB 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Detroit 
Manual  Training  Club  was  held  at  the  Board 
of  Education   rooms  Friday,   March   15th. 

E.  G.  Allen,  head  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, Cass  Technical  High  School,  gave  a  report 
on  the  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  held  at  Phil- 
adelphia, February  2Ist  to  23d.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  listen  to  .Mr.  Allen.  He  always  has 
something  good  to  offer,  and  does  it  in  an  ag- 
gressive manner  that  is  very  pleasing  to  his 
hearers.  Three  very  important  points  made  by 
Mr.  Allen  were: 

First.  The  Society  has  gotten  beyond  the 
promotion  idea.     It  is  now-  on  an  esUihlished  job. 

Second.  Realization  of  the  necessity  for  indus- 
trial training  on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore. 
A  greater  variety  of  subjects  are  to  be  included. 

Third.  Continuation  schools,  both  day  and 
evening,  will  he  the  largest  development  in  the 
next  ten  years. 

Dr.  George  E.  Meyers  discussed  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill  to  the  state  of 
Michigan,  giving  to  the  members  a  better  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  work  to  be  done  under  tht 
provisions  of  this  hill.     The  University  of  Mich- 
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Gear  Shifter 


Fast,  slow  or 
locked,  at  a 
finger-touch 


Efficiency  Tools! 
Extraordinary  condi- 
tions    demand     them. 
The  coming  mechanic  must  be  trained  in 
their  use.   ' '  YANKEE"  Tools  save  a  fourth 
to  a  half  of  a  man's  time;  require  less  skill; 
less  labor;  enable  better  work.     For 
example;  — 


"YANKEE"  Bench  Drill 

does  away  with  hand  feeding.  It  has  the  exclu- 
sive "YANKEE"  Friction  and  Ratchet  Feeds. 
Automatic!  The  rapid  Friction  Feed  runs  drill  to 
contact;  then,  at  a  quarter  turn  of  the  little  lever 
(see  illustration),  the  Ratchet  Feed  takes  up  the 
work,  maintaining  a  positive,  even  pressure  all  the  way 
through — saving  drills  and  leaving  one  hand  free  to  hold 
the  work.  Gears  can't  jam  or  strip,  because  Feed  is 
automatically  thrown  oft   at  either  extreme. 

Speed  and  efficiency!  No  time  lost;  no  adjustment;  no 
guesswork;  nothing  to  go  wrong.     Multiplied  man  power! 

"YANKEE"    Bench    Drill    No.    1005.     Two  speeds.     3-jaw   chuck,   holds  drills    up    to    %  inch.    Height    28 
inches.     Price  (Philadelphia) $16.50 

"YANKEE"  Bench  Drill  No.    1003.     One  speed.     3-jaw  chuck,  holds  drills  up  to '/i  inch.  

Height,  18%  inches.     Price  (Philadelphia) $10.00 

"YANKEE"  Vise  No.  990.  Accurately  machined  sides,  ends  and  bottom,  for  holding  work 
on  lench  drills.  Swivel  jaw  for  taper  work:  groove  for  rounds.  Base,  6  inches  long,  2?8  in. 
wide.     Price $2.20 


Your  dealer  can  supply  you 

Write  us  for  free  "  'YANKEE'  Tool  Book"  of 
wood-  and  metal-working  efficiency  tools  for 
modern  mamial   training  school   work. 


Yankee 
Tool 

B00|{ 


'\--\ 


NORTH  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Philadelphia 
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Stanley  "Pistol  Grip" 

Adjustable  Saw 

Set  No.  42 

Of  Special  Interest  to  Manual 
Training  Schools 

This  Saw  Set  embodies  several  uniqiie  and 
imp>orlant  features  not  heretofore  seen  in  tools 
of  this  description. 

The  shape  of  the  Body  and  Handle  enables 
the  user  to  operate  the  tool  with  great  ease  and 
vkith  the  least  possible  exertion,  and  the  Saw  is 
held  firmly  against  the  gauge  while  the  tooth  is 
being  set. 

It  can  be  readily  adjusted  by  means  of  the 
knurled  thumb  screw  to  give  a  greater  or  less 
•el  to  the  teeth  of  the  saw,  according  aa  the  saw- 
is  to  be  used  for  coarse  or  fine  work.  As  the 
anvil  or  part  against  which  the  plunger  works 
is  ^aduated.  the  same  adjustment  can  be  easily 
obtained  for  duplicate  work. 

Tr,'    tool  is  so  designed  that  the  saw  teeth 
view   which    enables   the   user   to 
M  the  tool  to  the  tooth  to  be  set. 

■p  ,.  , I, .__„,.  a„j  anvil  are  made  of  tool  steel 
—ha:  ,nd  tempered.      All  parts  are  care- 

fully machined  and  are  interchangeable. 

The  tool  is  given  a  fine  black  finish. 

Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Co. 

New  Britain,   Conn.  U.S.A. 


FIELD  NOTES 

{Continued   from    />.    .V.) 

i^an  lia.s  been  named  In-  the  Federal  Hoard  to 
train  teachers  for  this  state,  and  Dr.  Meyers  is 
in  charge  of  this  work  at  the  University. 

Both  speakers  emphaMzed  the  fact  that  the 
country  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  indus- 
trial movement.     There  are  great  things   ahead. 

An  effort  is  to  be  made  by  the  Club  to  in- 
crease the  amount  and  scope  of  required  voca- 
tional  work    in    the    iiigh   schools. 

The  service  flag  of  the  Club  bears  29  stars 
as  evidence  of  the  response  of  the  members  to 
the   service  of  their  country. 

— A.     M.     CORNWKI.I. 

OKLAHOMA    MANUAL    ARTS     TKACIIERS 

The  new  officers  of  the  manual  arts  depart- 
ment of  the  Oklahoma  Educational  Association 
are:  E.  C.  Bray,  of  Peoria  City,  chairman,  and 
Paul  B.  Hunter,  of  Drumright,  secretary. 

In    an    address    presented    at   a    recent   meeting 
of  this  Association,   E.  S.  Davis,  of  the   Univer- 
sity    of     Oklahoma,     discussed     the     (juestion    of 
"School  Versus  Shop  Methods."     In  this  address 
Mr.  Davis  said  that  in  the  modern  manufactur- 
ing methods  of  production  there  is  only  one  aim, 
and  that  is  to  get  the  maximum  production  at  a 
minimum  of  expense  for  the  human  element,  as 
everything  is  of  duplicate  construction,  the  hand- 
work is  eliminated  as  much  as  possible,  and  auto- 
matic machinery  is  used  in  order  to  speed  up  pro- 
duction.     The  manufacturer  condemns  the  modern 
school    method    in    that    it    does    not    teach    speed 
and    methods   of    duplicate    production,    but    there 
are   very  few   schools   that   can   afford   the  sacri- 
fice of  broad    instruction   for  one  of   production. 
The  boy  taught  by  the  method  used  in  the  mod- 
ern  teaching  of   manual   training  has  everything 
to  his  advantage  if  he  will  just  apply  his  oppor- 
tunities   and    make    use   of    the    instruction    given 
him. 


INDUSTRIAL    ARTS    ROUND    TABLE    OF 
CHICAGO  AND  VICINITY 

The  club  met  at  Hull  House,  Chicago,  April 
5th,  for  their  monthly  meeting.  Dinner  was 
served  at  the  coffee  house  at  6:30.  The  Chicago 
City  Manual  Training  Teachers"  Association 
had  been  asked  to  meet  with  the  Round  Table 
Club  for  a  joint  meeting.  As  the  suburban 
problems  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  Chi- 
{Continued   on   p.    XVI.) 
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SKINNER 

DRILL  PRESS  VISES 


J 


k^^«ia^ 


■MTHE  HANDV  TOOl?^ 


— r1 


Especially    designed    for  holding  work  on  a    drill  table.     Can   be 
used  to  good  advantage  on  Planers,  Shapers  and  Milling   Machines 
Sixty  Skinner  Drill  Press  Vises  sold  to  one  Company. 
Catalog  No.  30M  illustrates  our  entire  line   of 

LATHE  -  DRILL  -  PLANER  CHUCKS 

A  postal  card  request  will  brine  you  a  catalog  immediately. 


I 


•THE  SKiNNEII  CHUCK  CO.  new  Britain, conn^u.sa. 


Racine  High  Speed  Metal  Cutting  Macliines 

The  "RACINE"  is  the  original 
high-speed  draw-cut  metal-cutting 
machine  kown  the  world  over  for  its 
simplicity  and  rigid  construction. 

The  "RACINE"  has  faithfully 
met  all  requirements  for  metal  cutting 
in  the  past  ten  years  throughout  the 
world,  both  in  regular  work  and  in 
hundreds  of  munition  factories. 

The  "RACINE"  requires  no  skilled 
labor  to  operate  it. 

Order  a  "RACINE"  from  your 
dealer,  understanding  that  we  endorse 
any  fair  proposition  the  dealer  makes 
you,  as  we  fully  guarantee  our  machines 
in  every  particular. 

The  "RACINE"  wears  the  badge 
of  honor  for  loyalty  and  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  work  allotted  to  it 
"behind  the  trenches"  and  "over  the 
top." 

Write  for  Special  Catalog  "E" 

RACINE  TOOL  AND  MACHINE  COMPANY 

RACINE,  WIS. U.S.A. 
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SAWS  and  TOOLS  I 

Are  made  for  the  specific  use  of  departments  j 
oi  Manual  Training  in  the  correct  instruction  | 
of  Manual  Arts.  Modern  shop  equipment  i 
mak,.  the  use  of  ATKINS  SILVER  STEEL  | 
SAWS  necessary,  as  their  high  quality  and  | 
edfte  holding  ability  permits  better  work  at  I 
lc»»  expense.  Our  complete  line  represents  | 
the  final  word  in  quality  tool  construction. 
Note  the  following  articles  manufactured  by  \ 
us  for  your  equipment: 

Hand  Saws, 

■Mitre  Sa\%s  and  Boxes, 

Floor  and  Cabinet  Scrapers, 

Metal  Cutting  Saws, 

Machine  Knives, 

Circular  and  Band  Sa%s8. 

INSTRUCTOR'S  HELPS 

\Nc  ha\e  complete  courses  on  Saws,  their 
re,  etc.,  which  are  proving  valuable  for 
.'.partment  in»tructor8.  Besides  this,  we  fur- 
nish our  Demonstrator's  Saw — free  of  charge 
— to  assist,  by  visual  instruction,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  better  mechanics. 

Send  for  our  catalog  "M.  T." 
and  Instructor's  plans. 

E.  C.ATKINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Ettablithed    1857 
The  Silver  Steel  Saw  People 

H--"   Office  and  Factory,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

-rnplele  •lock*  in    all    large 
centers,  at  (ollo^'t: 
■linneapolii  Portland,  Ore. 

•'.B.C.  Chicaco         New  Orleans 

~-Hney.   N.  S.  W.  .NlennpKia 

Seal  lie  Paris,  France 


FIKLD   NOTKS 
{Contitiufii  from  p.  XW.) 

cago  city  pidblems,  it  was  thought  that  more  co- 
operation and  sympathetic  action  among  the 
teachers  might  be  mutually  helpful   to  both. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  a  discussion 
of  the  industrial  work  for  the  elementary  school 
or  the  pupil  of  junior  high  school  age.  J.  \V. 
Thompson  and  F.  G.  Holmes,  of  the  Chicago 
schools,  told  what  they  were  doing  in  manual 
training.  Miss  Slagle,  superintendent  of  the 
Favel  School  of  (Occupations  for  Handicapped 
People,  told  very  interestingly  of  the  work  they 
were  doing.  This  work  is  attracting  special  at- 
tention at  this  time  because  of  its  close  relation- 
ship to  the  problem  of  rehabilitation  and  re- 
education for  crippled  soldiers.  The  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  important  work  for  the  near 
future  depends  on  the  manual  training  and 
vocational  teachers  of  the  country,  and  is  worthy 
of  the  best  thought  of  all  teachers  at  this  tiine. 
The  Favel  School  is  doing  special  work  just 
now    in    preparing  teachers   for   this   work. 

Harr\'  E.  W^ood,  director  of  manual  training  of 
the  Indianapolis  schools,  had  been  invited  to  be 
present,  and  gave  a  very  interesting  address  on 
the  work  they  are  doing  there,  especially  in 
developing  the  idea  of  group  projects  on  a  pro- 
ductive and  factory  basis,  and  the  idea  of 
giving  as  great  a  variety  of  experience  as  pos- 
sible. 

'Fhis  was  considered  the  best  meeting  of  the 
year  so  far.  Xext  month  the  club  expects  to 
visit  the  Mooseheart  Vocational  School  at 
MoGseheart,  Illinois,  the  trip  to  be  made  on 
Saturday  and  spending  the  entire  day.  '  ''^ 
club   is   expecting   a   great  meeting  on  this  trip- 

— O.  M.  Merriman. 

I  WAR    WORK    AT    BRADLEY    INSTITUTE 

Bradley  Institute  has  undertaken  the  opportu- 
nity to  aid  our  government  in  the  war  by  plac- 
ing its  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  training  of  mechanics.  I  hree 
hundred  men  are  now  enrolled  in  six  lines  or 
work, — blacksmithing,  carpentry,  electricity,  gun- 
smithing,  instrument  repair,  and  machine  shop 
work.  The  men  are  in  most  cases  those  enlist- 
ing for  such  training,  hence  they  have  qualiii- 
cations  such  as  will  enable  them  to  take  intensive 
work.  Classes  are  in  session  eight  hours  daily 
except  on   Saturdays,  when   a  half-day  session  H 

(Continued  on  p.  XV HI.) 
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Copper  workers' 
Hammer 


Adze  Eye 
B.  F.  Hammer 


Just  a  few  of  our  Hammers 

All  our  flammers  are  forged  ol  Crucible  Tool  Steel— tempered  by  hand. 

Booklets  containing  a  story  of  David  Maydole's  life  and 
mechanical   data  for  the  boys  will  be  sent  on  request. 

THE  DAVID  MAYDOLE  HAMMER  CO.  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 
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THE 


OILSTONE  GRINDER 


Is  designed  for  grinding  and  sharpening  Edge 
Tools,  Knives,  etc.  It  does  it  quicker  and  better 
than  the  old  methods. 

OLIVER   MACHINERY  CO. 

No.  15  Coldbrook  St.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


WE     HAVE    QUITE    A    COMPLETE    LINE    OF 

SAW  TABLES 


Our  No.  4  tilting  table,  with  or  without 
motor  drive,  is  up-to-date  for  manual 
training.     First  class  in  every  respect. 

Also  dovetailing  machines  for  drawer  work. 

Write  us. 

Alexander  Dodds  Company 

451-453  Monroe  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Grand  Rapids,    Mich. 


THE  PORTER 

STYLE  C  JOINTER 

with  Direct  Motor  Drive. 

Practical  in  every  respect.     Ideal 

for  the  School.     A   high 

grade  tool  made 

by  specialists. 

C.  0.  PORTER  MACHINERY  CO. 
W.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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WILEY  PUBLICATIONS 

WORKS  OF 

HORACE  WILMER  MARSH 

Head  ot'  Dt'|>artmoiU  of  Matln'iiiatics, 

School  of  Science  and  Technology, 

Pratt  Instilutt". 


CONSTRICTIVE  TEXTBOOKS 
OF 

PRACTICAI   MATHEMATICS 

For  Use  in   Industrial,    Manual  Training, 

Tei'hnioal    High    Schools  and    Colleges, 

and  Apprentices  and  Evening  Classes. 

In  Four  Volumes. 

VOLIMF  I 

INDUSTRIAL  MATHEMATICS 

WITH  TABLES 

viii^477  pages.     5*4x8.     227  figures. 
Cloth,  $2.00  net. 
\OLLME  II 

TECHNICAL  ALGEBRA 

VVITB  TABLES- PART  I 

xvii— 42*  pages,     ."iijxb.     144  figures. 
Cloth,  .$2.00  net. 
VOLLME     ill 

TECHNICAL  GEOMETRY 

xiii-!-244  pages,     .'.'jxi.     Illustrated. 
Cloth.  .$1.25  net. 
VOLLME  l\ 

TECHNICAL  TRIGONOMETRY 

X -2.32  pages.     i>\x>^.     10.5  figures. 
Cloth,  $1.50  net. 


Interpolated  Six-place  Tables  of  the 
L/iganthms  of  Numbers  and  the  Natural 
and  Logarithmic  Trigonometric  Functions. 
xn-^  1.58  pages.    fii^xHij-.    Cloth,  .$1.25  net 
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FIELD   NOTES 
(CotilinuCii  Irom   />.   XI'I.) 

iield.  Military  drill  is  given  in  addition.  After 
two  inoiitlis  of  such  preparation  the  men  are  to 
he  assigned  to  active  ser\ice. 

This  new  work  has  caused  numerous  changes 
ill  the  usual  work  of  the  Institute,  hut  adjust- 
ments have  been  made  to  carry  on  all  regular 
classes  until  the  close  of  the  year.  The  men  are 
quartered  in  the  gymnasium,  while  the  cafeteria 
has  been  made  a  mess  hall.  Five  commissioned 
officers  are  in  charge  of  the  military  part  of  the 
training  as  well  as  the  management  of  tlic  men 
at  all  times  outside  of  the  classrooms  and  shops. 
A  number  of  the  regular  faculty  members  of 
IJradley  Institute,  as  well  as  extra  men,  have 
been  assigned  the  work  of  instruction  under  tiie 
supervision  of  Albert  F.  Siepert,  head  nf  the 
Matiual  Arts  l^epartment. 

THE    N.    E.   A.    PROGRAM 

The  preliminary  program  of  the  Department 
of  \'ocational  Education  and  Practical  Arts  for 
the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  in  Pittsburg  next  July 
shows  thought  and  planning  on  the  part  of 
President  Frank  H.  Shepherd.  The  general 
topic  for  discussion  at  the  opening  session  on 
July  3d,  is  "Re-education  During  and  After  the 
War."  In  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  there  will 
be  a  joint  session  with  the  Department  of  School 
Administration,  and  the  general  topic  for  dis- 
cussion will  be  "Readjusting  Our  Schools  to  the 
Needs  of  the  Nation."  At  the  third  session  the 
general  subject  will  be  "Education  for  Industrial 
Efficiency";  fourth  session,  "A  National  System 
of  V'ocational  Education";  fifth  session,  which 
will  be  a  joint  session  with  the  Department  of 
Rural  and  Agricultural  Education,  the  subject  is 
"Rural  Schools  and  Agriculture  in  Relation  to 
the  National  Needs."  Various  phases  of  each 
subject  will  be  discussed  by  those  whose  special 
experience  will  enable  them  to  bring  a  helpful 
message.  Professor  Shepherd  has  the  wrhteii 
consent  of  each  speaker  to  discuss  the  definite 
subject  assigned,  hence  only  unexpected  circum- 
stances will  interfere  with  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram as  announced.  A  detailed  announcement 
rf  the  program  is  reserved  for  the  next  issue. 

IN   WISCONSIN 
John      Callahan,     superintendent     of     schools, 
Menasha,   has  been    appointed    State   Director  of 

(Continued  on  />.  XX.) 
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MANUAL 

TRAINING 

TOOLS 

AND 

BENCHES 

Our  30  years'  experience  in 
equipping  schools  and  institutions 
thruout  the  United  States  is  at 
your  service. 

Our  hobby  since  1848  has  been 
"Ouali!y,"and  we  aim  to  carry  Only 

the  best. 

Send  for  our  Special  Circular  No. 
108  of  Manual  Training  Outfits. 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK.  SINCE  1848 

4th  Ave.  &  13th  Street. 


Free  to  Teachers 


e< 


Saw  Points" 


Illustrating  and  explaining  how 
to  Joint,  Set  and  File  Saws. 
This  booklet  is  now  being  used 
by  a  great  many  manual  train- 
ing teachers  as  a  text  book. 
One  copy  free  to  teachers  upon 
application.    Additional  copies: 
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iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiriiiitiiiiiitiiiinu 


5  cents  each 
25  cents  per  10 
$2.00 ver 100 
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CHAS.  MORRILL 

98  Lalayettc  St.,  NEW  YORK 


MATTISON  "134" 

OPEN-END 
HAND  BLOCK  MACHINE 


L(^  VERY  Manual  Training  Room  should  be  equip- 
^  ped  with  a  Belt  Sander.  The  Mattison ''134" 
does  the  work  of  several  types  of  sandersthis 
means  a  big  saving  in  investment,  floor  space,  and 
rchandiing  of  slock. 

Both  ends  of  machine  are  open  for  sanding 
long  work. 

Belt  is  adjustable  for  height,  making  it  easy  to 
sand  built  up  work. 

Descriptive  Bulletin  Free  on  Request. 

MATTISON  MACHINE  WORKS 


86S  Fifth  St. 


Beloit,  Wisconsin 
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P«an*rt«ania  Sliilion 

Dr.: ■''?  Dixon's  ^ 

!ohv  X,   M 

L^r,  aortcr  "^    f'    '    * 


A  Pencil 

/r  Built  This 

/^     Gigantic  Terminal 


The  finest  plans,  the 
most  dehcate  drawings, 
are  needed  to  build  a 
magnificent  structure 
like  the  Pennsylvania 
Terminal. 

First  of  all,  the  \)enc\\ 
must  he  right.  A 
crumhly,  gritty  lead 
makes  good  work  im- 
possible. 

ELdoraDO 

't/ie  masler  dnmifij^ pencil 

is  always  the  same.  The 
leads  are  smooth,  strong, 
evenly  graded  and  true  to 
specifications.  Kach  of 
the  17  degrees  is  the  best 
for  its  purpose. 

JOSEPH    DIXON 
CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

Dept.l  9-J.  Jersey  City. N.J. 


D'XON^  BEST  WHITE  N«352 
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FIKI.l)  NOTES 
{Continued  from  p.  XVIII.) 

\'ocational  Education  for  Wisconsin  in  place  of 
Frank  L.  Ciynn,  resigned.  Mr.  Callahan  lias 
been  superintendent  of  schools  at  Menasha  for 
a   number  of  years. 

A  detachment  of  enlisted  soldiers  are  now 
receiving  practical  training  in  shop  work  at  the 
I'niversity  of  Wisconsin.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  courses  offered:  woodwork,  machine 
shop  work,  forge  work,  welding,  gas  engine 
work,  electrical  work  and  sheet-metal  work. 
Courses  in  academic  work  are  also  offered.  The 
work  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  regular 
army    officers. 

A  special  course  to  meet  the  demand  for  man- 
ual training  teachers  is  being  offered  at  Stout 
Institute.  This  course  started  some  time  ago, 
and  is  to  be  continued  thru  the  summer  session 
until  about  the  end  of  August.  The  Milwaukee 
Normal  is  also  offering  such  a  course. 

As  state  director  of  the  Boys  Working  Reserve 
for  Wisconsin,  assistant  state  superintendent  J.  B. 
Borden  organized  the  members  of  the  state  de- 
partment and  also  some  of  the  members  of  the 
university  agricultural  colleges  for  speaking 
campaigns  in  every  county  in  the  state.  The 
purpose  of  the  campaigns  was  to  get  the  boys 
out  on  the  farm  by  the  15th  of  April.  A  spec- 
ial bulletin  was  published  covering  the  main 
points  of  the  work  which  was  distributed  to  all 
high  school  students.  Boys  going  on  the  farm 
are  to  receive  credit  for  their  school  work  when 
it  is  proved  that  they  have  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished the  work  on  the  farm. 

Alfred  Madsen,  who  was  teacher  of  manual 
training  in  the  Milwaukee  graded  schools,  has 
now  been  appointed  assistant  in  manual  train- 
ing  at   Milwaukee    Normal    School. 

E.  E.  Gunn,  director  of  vocational  work  at 
Green  Bay,  has  resigned  to  take  charge  of 
emergency  work   in   the   Green   Bay   district. 

During  the  past  school  year  nine  high  schools 
have  added  manual  training  to  the  high  school 
and    grade    courses    in    Wisconsin. 

The  Vocational  Board  of  Wisconsin  has  voted 
to  abolish  the  $100  fee  for  resident  students  of 
Wisconsin.  Students  from  other  states  will  still 
be   required   to   pay  this  fee. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  draft,   18  of  the  54 
school   shops   in    Philadelphia   have   had  to  close 
{Continued   on   />.   XX 11.) 
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STEEL    &    WOOD  RULES    -    -    MEASURING    TAPES 

Complete    high     grade     lines 
On  Sale  Everywhere  Send  for  Catalog 


high     grade     hnes       # 

SPECIFY-  lUf^ISf 

7VE /umtf /fUL£ Qo.  Saginaw,  Mich 


Nkw  Vorh 
No.  106-nO   Lafayette   Street 


Tools  for  Sheet  Metal  Work 

Manual  training,  vocational  and  technical 
schools  are  invited  to  communicate  with  us  re- 
garding equipment  of  shops  for  sheet  metal 
work,  the  importance  of  which  is  constantly 
increasing,  owing  to  the  popularity  of  sheet 
metal  as  a  substitute  for  other  materials. 
Ask  for  catalog  M  T  50. 

NIAGARA  MACHINE  AND  TOOL  WORKS 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

MACHINERY  FOR  WORKING  SHEET  METALS 


TABLE  SLIDES 

AVe  can  furnish  SLIDES  for  any  table 
you  may  be  making  in  your  Department. 

WABASH  SLIDES  are  used  by  the 
best  Table  Makers  in  the  country  and 
by  many  Manual  Training  Schools. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

B.  WALTER  &  CO. 

135  Main  St.,  Wabash,  Ind. 


TANNER  AND  COMPANY 

"THE  QUICK  SHIPPERS" 

We  can  ship  complete  outfits  of 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS'  TOOLS  &  MACHINES 

for 

SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT 

Our  Tool  Expert  will  call  on  request. 

We  carry  the 

Peck,   Stow  and  Wilcox  Tools. 

Send  us  your  inquiries 

Indianapolis      .....--      Indiana 


SUPERIOR  ELECTRIC  MORTISERS 

Style  C.  V.  (shown  in  cut)  for  mortising  and  boring  up  to  }i" .  Equipped 
with  heavy-duty,  constant-service  motor.  A  quick,  accurate,  and  inexpensive 
machine.     A  great  favorite  among  the  school  shops. 

INSURE-AGAINST-BREAKAGEOF  TOOLS 

Style  C.  F. — Multiple  Speed  Mortising  and  Boring  for  either  direct-connect- 
ed motor  or  for  belt  drive.  Speed  of  the  bit  shaft  may  be  instantly  changed  while 
the  machine  is  running.  This  machine  has  a  very  wide  range  of  work,  using  any 
of  the  tools  designed  for  wood  boring  mills. 


Free 
Trial 


W.  W.  MORSE 


Prompt 
Shipment 


1308  West  Lake  St. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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M  ATTISON 

'134'  Open-End    Belt  Sander 
For  Manual  Training:  Schools 


EVERY  Manual  Training  Room  should 
be  equipped  with  a  Belt  Sander.  The 
Mattison  ••134"  does  the  work  of  several 
types  of  Sanders — this  means  a  big  saving 
in  investment,  floor  space,  and  rehandling 
of  stock. 

Both  ends  of  machine  are  open  for  sanding 
lonB  work. 

Belt  is  adjustable  for  height,  making  it  easy 
to  kand  built-up  work. 

Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Bulletin 

MATTISON  MACHINE  WORKS 


865   Fifth   Street 


Beloit,  Wiscontin 
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V.  &  B.  TOOLS 

A  Complete  Line  of 

Hammers     Anvil  Tools  -  Tongs 


4>^ 
f 


jELuIEa. 


NAIL   HAM.MER 


Every  V.  &  B.  Tool  is  individual- 
ly tempered  and  tested. 

Write  for  complete  catalogue  and 
piiiP  Print  circular  of  hammers. 

Vaughan  &  Bushnell  Mfg.  Co. 

Makers  oi  Fine  Tools 
CHICAGO 


FIEI.D  NOTES 

(Continued  from   p.  XX.) 

for  lack  of  teachers.  By  employing  women 
teachers,  four  of  the  sliops  have  been  re-opened. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  enough  shop  teachers 
since  wages  in  industry  iiave  advanced  so  much. 
In  Evansviile,  Indiana,  Eugene  C.  Ciraiiam  was 
obliged  to  appoint  two  boys,  just  graduated  from 
the  manual  training  department,  to  fill  vacancies. 
Other  cities  no  doubt  will  find  it  necessary  to 
look  to  their  1918  manual  training  graduates  to 
carry  on  the  work  next  year. 

riie  number  of  returned  soldiers  attending 
the  vocational  training  classes  at  the  Montreal 
Technical  School  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  few  months.  There  are  230  enrolled  now, 
and  336  men  have  taken  the  course  previously. 
Many  of  the  men  have  done  remarkably  well, 
learning  in  some  instances  the  professional  side 
of  a  trade  in  .which  they  were  engaged  before 
the  war.  Carpenters,  bricklayers  and  masons 
study  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  for 
example,  and  if  they  do  not  become  architects  at 
once,  they  at  least  greatly  increase  their  value  in 
their  old  trades  and  prepare  themselves  to  occupy 
higher  positions.  ^ 

Owing  to  unsettled  conditions  in  many  of  the 
schools  which  have  tendered  their  buildings  and 
equipment  to  the  Government  for  war  work,  the 
(juestion  of  summer  school  courses  for  teachers 
is  still  indefinite  in  some  of  them.  Since  puh- 
lishing  the  data  on  summer  school  courses  in 
the  April  issue,  two  of  the  leading  technical 
schools,  namely,  Bradley  Institute  and  Stout  In- 
stitute, have  been  obliged  to  modify  their  sum- 
mer school  work  for  the  coming  year.  Teachers 
contemplating  summer  work  in  any  school  would 
do  well  to  get  last-minute  information  before 
reaching  definite  conclusions. 

On  March  21st  the  seventh  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  the  evening  classes  was  held  at  Went- 
worth  Institute.  A  special  exhibit  of  war  posters 
designed  and  printed  in  the  Institute,  and  also 
an  exhibit  of  war  work  and  training,  were  fea- 
tures of  particular  interest.. 

A    fine    new    Mahlstedt's   multicolor   press  has 
recently   been    installed    in    the    printing    depart- 
ment    of     the     Springfield     Vocational     School, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.     We  understand  that 
{Continued   on   p.   XXIV.) 
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MANUAL  ARTS  TEACHERS  DOING  SERVICE  IN 
THE   ARMY  AND   NAVY 

When  one  notes  how  many  of  the  manual  arts  and  industrial  teachers  in  the  large  cities  have 
answered  the  call  to  arms,  the  inevitable  dearth  of  these  teachers  can  be  readily  understood.  How- 
ever, the  shortage  of  teachers  along  these  lines  is  not  confined  to  either  large  cities  or  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  but  is  felt  everywhere.  It  would  seem  that  the  peculiar  service  which  these 
teachers  are  able  to  render  their  country  in  the  present  crisis  sufficiently  justifies  this  phase  of 
education,  if  it  should  need  justification.  The  following  36  are  from  the  ranks  of  teachers  of  shop- 
work   in    New   York  City: 

Thomas  H.  Barry,  Aviation  Corps  of  the  Navy.  Philip    Quinan,    Aero    Squadron,    U.    S.   Army, 

Joseph  Brodecki,  Aviation   Section  of  the   Sig-  Mmeola,  L.  I. 

nal   Corps,   U.   S.  A.  Philip  Rappoport,   National   Army,   Camp   Up- 

Marcus  Chasins,  First  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Army.  ton,  L.  I.                                 , 

Arthur   Cornhill,  Aero  Signal   Corps  as  wood-  Jai"es  Rhys,   Naval  Reserve,  N.   Y. 

worker.  Milton   Rosenthal,   National   Army,   Camp   Up- 

Thomas     Darling,     Ship's     Carpenter     in     the       '°"'  ^-  ^• 
U.   S.    Naw.  Emanuel     Rosenthal,     National     Array,     Camp 

Carlton    Doncourt,    Military    Service — National       Upton,  L.  I. 


Guard. 

Gegrge  Fisher,  Carpenter's  Mate  2nd  Class, 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Charles  Franke,  Draftsman  in  the  U.  S.  Nav/ 
Yard,  Brooklyn. 

Harry  Gertz,  Second  Lieut.  Field  Artillery, 
U.  8.  A. 

Clifton  Goff,  Construction  Work  in  France. 
Society  of  Friends. 

Jolin  Goldharr,  Social  Service  Work  in  Army 
Camps. 

Henry  Horn,  Military  Service — National 
Guard. 

Alfred  Johanson,  Patternmaker,  Ordnance 
Dept.,    r.   S.  Army. 

Francis  Lavelle,  National  Army,  Camp  Up- 
ton, L.  L 


Edward  Singer,  Carpenter's  Mate,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Charles  Schreiner,  National  Army,  Camp  Up- 
ton, L.  L 

Louis  Seigel,  National  Army,  Camp  Upton, 
L.  L 

Archibald  Siegler,  National  Army,  Camp  L'p- 
ton,  L.  L 

Eugene  Smvth,  L'.  S.  Military  Service,  Key 
West,    Florida. 

Russell  Trumbull^  Red  Cross  Service,  Killed 
in  France.  August  22,  1917. 

Leon  Weiss,  Drafting  with  Naval  Architecl 
on   work  for  United   States  Emergency   Fleet. 

Herbert  Walrath,  Building  Submarine  Chas- 
ers, U.  S.  N.  Contract. 

Jacob  Yules,  National  Army,  Camp  Upton, 
L.  L 


George  J.  Zehrung.  Social   Service,  Art  Work 

William    McMurdo,   Reserve   Engineers,   U.   S.  .       \-    at    /-■     a     /^  ^ 

'  ^  '  for    1.   M.   C.   A.   Camp. 

From   the  citv^  of   Detroit  the   following  mem- 

Stacey     Maney.     Carpenters'     Ordnance     Base,  ^^^^   ^f  ^^^   0^;,.^;^   Manual   Training   Club   are 

Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y.  ^^^  ;„  service: 

Eugene   Montague,   Naval   Reserve,  N.   Y.  William    Bolt,    Lieutenant;     Clinton    Morgan, 

David  Moskowitz,  National  Army,  Camp  Up-  Lieutenant;    C.    A.    Picken,    Lieutenant;    Donald 

ton,  L.  L  McQuire,  Lieutenant;   Paul   E.  Thompson,   Lieu- 
Charles    Muller,    1st    Lieut,    Aviation    Section  tenant;   Ralph  E.  Nyhus,   Somewhere  in   Franc;; 

Sig.  (Officers'  Corps  (Construction  of  Aeroplanes).  G.  Steurwald,  Aviation  Department;  C.  V.  Fryk- 

John     Nolan,     National     Army,     Camp     Upton,  lund,   Sergeant;    Francis   Gottwald,   R.   W.   Horn, 

L.   L  Percv  F.  Gifford.  George  Guy,  John  White,  Roy 

Harold     Powell,     United     States    Army,     Fori  Gould,    J.    R.    Paisley,    L.    H.    Simpson,    Norman 

Slocum,  N.  Y.  Arthur. 
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Crescent  Wood  Working 
Machines 

are  popular  be- 
cause they  are 
conscientiously 
li  u  i  1  t  and  be- 
cause our  first 
and  continued 
aim  is  to  satisfy  our  customers  without  excep- 
tion. In  later  years  your  students  will  appre- 
ciate your  giving  them  an  opportunity  .it  thi^ 
time  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  CRESCENT 
line  of  wood  working  machinery. 

Send  today  for  our  catalog  of  Band  Saws, 
Jointers,  Saw  Tables,  Shapers,  Variety  Wood 
Workers.  Planers. 
Planers  and  Match- 
ers. Cut  Off  Saws. 
Disk  Grinders. Borers. 
Hollow  Chisel  Mor- 
lisers.  C  n  i  v  c  rsa  1 
Wood  Workers. 


The  Crescent  Machine  Co. 

46  CHERRY  ST.  LEETONIA,  OHIO 
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START 

CONCRETE  WORK 

IN  YOUR  MANUAL  TRAINING  SHOP 


"PRACTICAL  CONCRETE  WORK 
FOR  THE  SCHOOL  AND  HOME" 

Will  Tell  You  How  and 
Give  You  Numerous 
Simple,  Practical  Ex- 
amples— Full  of  Original 
Designs  and  Lessons 
That  Schoolboys  Have 
Done  and  Can   Do. 


Price  $1.50,  postpaid 

either  from 

THE  MANUAL  ARTS  PRESS 

or 

H.  COLIN  CAMPBELL 

824  North  Ridjeland  Avenne  -  0>k  Park,  lllinoii 


FIF.Ll)    NOTES. 
[Continncii  from  p.  XX II.) 

this  is  the  only  school  in  the  state  thus  equipped. 
Lester  1.  Dygert  is  director  of  the  department. 

The  Chicago  Manufacturing  Jewelers'  Asso- 
ciation has  established  a  school  for  apprentices 
in  the  Carter  H.  Harrison  high  school,  with 
James  \\'inn,  a  well-known  manufacturing  jew- 
eler as  instructor.  The  school  has  started  with 
a  membership  of  21  ;  its  capacity  is  only  26,  but 
this  will  be  increased  as  the  need  arises. 

A  large  number  of  manual  training  teachers 
from  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  are  on 
leave  of  absence  on  account  of  war  service. 
Teachers  holding  substitute  licenses  have  been 
appointed  to  take  their  places,  receiving  $5  a  day 
for  their  service,  with  the  prospect  of  becoming 
regular  teachers  after  they  have  completed  eligi- 
bilitv  and  passed  the  necessary  examinations  for 
regular    license. 

Charles  L.  Jacobs,  who  for  several  years  has 
been  director  of  industrial  education  and  voca- 
tional guidance  in  San  Francisco,  has  resigned 
to  become  director  of  vocational  teachers'  train- 
ing at  the  University  of  California. 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
have  taken  the  necessary  action  in  providing  a 
shop  building  for  the  School  of  Industrial  .Arts, 
of  which  Frank  F.  Frederick  is  the  director.  The 
building  will  cost  $42,00n,  exclusive  of  the  land. 
One  side  of  the  building  is  to  be  used  for  pot- 
tery and  the  other  for  machine  shop.  The  manu- 
facturers of  the  city  have  agreed  to  provide  the 
equipment. 

The  automobile  repair  class  inaugurated  in 
the  West  Side  High  School,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  classes  of  the  night 
school.  Hundreds  of  students  are  taking  the 
course. 

Nearly  900  certificates  were  issued  to  students 
who  completed  courses  in  the  evening  high 
school  and  evening  vocational  school  of  Albany. 
New  York,  this  past  season. 

Carefully  prepared  figures  show   that  one  out 
of  every  two  graduates  of  Columbia  University— 
{Continued  on  p.  XXVI.) 
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BOOK  NOTES 


ANEW  source  book  on  vocational  educa- 
tion has  just  come  from  the  H.  W.  Wil- 
son Company,  New  York  City.  It  is  a  com- 
pilation of  leading  articles  on  the  various 
phases  of  vocational  training  and  guidance  that 
have  been  appearing  in  magazines  during  the 
past  few  years.  These  have  been  selected  and 
brought  together  by  Miss  Emily  Robinson.  The 
value  of  such  a  book  is  obvious. 

A    New    High-School    Book    of    Problems    in 
Mechanical  Drawing 
The    Manual    Arts   Press   now   has    in    process 
of    production    a    book    that   is    expected    to    meet 
the  needs  of  high  schools  for   problems  in  mech- 
anical   drawing    as    no    previous   book    has    done. 
It     is     entitled     Mecliaiiical  Draiving  Problems, 
and    it   has   been    worked    out   by   Edward    Berg 
and  Emil  F.  Kronquist,  of  the  Washington  High 
School,    Milwaukee.       Mr.    Berg    has    had    rich 
mechanical  experience  and  has  taken  his  teacher- 
training  work   at  Bradley  Institute.     Mr.   Kron- 
quist    received    technical    training    abroad,    has 
had    practical    experience    in    this    country,    and 
has   been    one   of    the    special    summer-school    in- 
structors   at    Stout    Institute.       It    may    fairly    be 
said  that  the  influences  that  have  gone  out  from 
both    Bradley    and    Stout    during    the    past    few 
years,    so    far    as    high-school    mechanical    draw- 
ing   is    concerned,    have    converged    toward    this 
bock   in   a   rather  surprising  way.     To  these   in- 
fluences   have    been    added    the    originality-,    the 
mechanical    correctness,    the    fine    draftsmanship 
and   the   pedagogical   insight  of   its   authors   who 
have   been   tireless   in   their  efforts   to  produce   a 
superior  book  of   problems  representing  the  best 
modern  practice  in  this  field. 

The  book  draws  its  problems  from  a  wide 
field  of  drafting.  It  includes  the  elements  of 
architectural  drawing  as  well  as  machine  draw- 
ing. But  especially  is  it  devoted  to  giving  a 
foundation  experience  in  working  drawings, 
lettering,  projection  and  developments;  and  all 
in  harmony  with  the  best  modern  practice  in 
practical  drafting.  Under  the  ordinary  time 
limitations  of  high-school  teaching  in  mechanical 
drawing,  this  book  is  sufficiently  extensive  to 
provide  problems  for  three  years  of  work.  The 
problems  are  organized  with  that  end  in  view. 

The  book  will  be  out  in  time  for  examination 
and  adoption  this  spring,  and  a  large  edition 
will  be  ready  to  supply  the  fall  trade. 


Boy    Activity    Problems 

The    Manual    Arts    Press    has    also    in    process 
a    new   book   of   problems   by   Samuel    A.    Black- 
burn, author  of  Problems  in  Farm  ll'oodnvorking.    \ 
The  new  series  is  entitled  Boy  Actli'ity  Problems.    1 
It  will   appear   in   the  same   form   as  the  earlier   | 
book. 

A  feature  of  the  collection  is  the  large  number   | 
of    problems    pertaining    to    wireless    telegraphy 
and    to    the    equipment    of    an    out-door    gymna- 
sium.     One    finds   in   the    gymnasium    collection, 
good    designs    for    such    objects    as    an    out-door  ■ 
horizontal    bar,    a    revolving    ladder,    bleachers, 
a   spring  board,   chest  weights,   grip   bar,   ladder,  I 
lockers,      bicycle      rack,      punching-bag      frame,  ' 
teeter    board    and    many    others.       As   one    looks  I 
over  this  collection,  he   is  surprised  to  find  what  I 
a    wide    range    and    great    variety    of    good    shop  \ 
problems   have    been   collected   from    the   natural  I 
activity    environment    of    boys    of    grammar    and 
high-school    age. 

This  book  will  afford  another  material  widen- 
ing of  the  range  of  tested  and  available  shop 
problems  within  the  range  of  the  manual 
training  shop. 

iroodivork  for  Secondary  Schools,  by  Ira  S.  | 
Griffith,  has  received  wide-spread  commendation.  '< 
Some  of  the  things  said  about  it  are  the  follow- 1 
ing:  j 

"The  most  elaborate,  complete  and  satisfactory] 
book  of  its  kind   that  has  ever  been   published.' 

— Education. 

"Contains  more  things  that  every  teacher  of  i 
woodwork  should  know  than  any  single  volume  1 1 
ever  saw." — Teacher's  Exchange. 

"The  chapter  dealing  with  woodworking  ma- 
chines is  very  complete.  Not  only  are  the  ma- 
chines and  their  operations  described  and  illus-i 
trated,  but  complete  information  on  such  common 
shop  operations  as  brazing,  sharpening  and  set- 
ting saws,  splicing  belts,  figuring  speeds,  etc., 
etc.,  is  given.  This  is  a  chapter  of  special  value 
and  covers  ground  no  other  school  text  book, 
within  our  knowledge,  does." — Manual  Training.] 
(England.) 

The  Manual  Training  Magazine   is  one  of 
the   periodicals  selected   to   be   indexed   regularly! 
and    cumulatively    in    the   Reader's    Guide,   pub-  i 
lished    by    the    H.    W.    Wilson    Company,    New 
York    City. 
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including    classes    as    far    back    as    1860— is    in 
war  service. 

The  Cleveland  Normal  Training  Sclionl  is  to 
lie  broadened  in  scope  until  it  becomes  practi- 
cally anormal  university.  The  school  will  not 
only  train  for  teaching,  init  will  offer  extensive 
courses  that  will  give  teachers  in  the  schools 
higher  professional  training  as  a  result.  It  is 
believed  that  1500  persons  will  be  students  in  the 
summer  course  to  be  offered  this  \ear. 

Thru  the  Denver  headcpiarters  of  the  Red 
Cross  the  schools  in  that  division  have  arranged 
to  make  the  furniture  for  the  soldiers'  cnnva- 
lesteiit  home  located  at  Camp  Cody,  Dcming, 
N.    M. 

The  boys  in  the  manual  training  department 
of  the  public  schools  in  Helena,  Montana,  have 
used  about  $600  worth  of  material  during  the 
winter  in  the  construction  of  shipping  boxes  for 
the  Red  Cross. 

B.  M.  Hansen,  of  Reno,  \evada.  has  recently 
equipped  another  shop  for  manual  training.  Each 
grade  school  in  Reno  is  now  equipped  with  22 
benches   and  every  needed   tool. 

L.  R.  Fuller  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
department  of  manual  arts  at  the  Southwest 
Texas  State  Normal  School,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 
Mr.  Fuller  takes  the  place  of  J.  R.  Coxen,  who 
has  accepted  a  position  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming. 

The  manual  training  students  in  Houston, 
Texas,  thru  E.  M.  Wyatt,  supervisor,  have  of- 
fered to  supply  the  whole  city  with  street  signs 
if  the  citv  would  furnish  the  poles. 


^\7ou  can  earn  money 
easily     while    attending 
summer   school.     Spare   time 
only   required. 

Apply  now  before  your  school 
is  taken. 

The  manual  Arts  Press 

PEORIA.    ILLINOIS 
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t7^  OR  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Canadian 
system  of  vocational  re-education  and  re- 
habilitation, Charles  A.  Greathouse  and  Arthur 
E.  Holder,  members  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  recently  made  a  visit  to 
Canada.  Canadian  officials  gave  them  every 
opportunity  to  observe  each  step  beginning  with 
the  therapeutic  training  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment and  concluding  with  the  educational  and 
industrial  work  of  the  civil   departments. 

Basing  his  figures  upon  the  experience  of 
Canada,  a  writer  in  the  Neiv  York  Sun  esti- 
mates that  if  an  army  of  5,000,000  men  is  sent 
to  France  there  will  be  150,000  disabled  men 
needing  vocational  training  as  a  result,  and 
6,000  qualified  teachers  must  be  provided.  Since 
teaching  of  that  sort  is  almost  an  unthought-of 
thing  in  this  country,  the  greater  part  of  the 
6,000  teachers  must  be  trained  before  they  can 
become  useful,  and  they  will  need  to  be  excep- 
tional men,  for  they  will  have  an  exceptionally 
hard  class  of  pupils  to  handle. 

In  view  of  present  agitation  on  the  subject, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  this  re-education  will  be 
extended  to  include  industrial  cripples  also. 

With  a  vision  worthy  of  the  cause,  the  Boston 
School  of  Occupational  Therapy  is  already  in 
operation.  There  is  an  immediate  need  in  our 
military  hospitals  for  trained  women  to  furnish 
forms  of  bedside  occupation  and  to  direct  the 
handwork  of  disabled  soldiers,  and  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  school  to  furnish  the  necessary 
training  for  such  work.  The  school  is  under 
the  leadership  of  Arthur  L.  Williston,  director 
of  Wentworth  Institute,  and  is  authorized  by 
the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Army. 
Miss  Florence  O.  Bean,  of  Boston,  is  directing 
the  handwork  activities  as  well  as  teaching  some 
of  them,  and  George  M.  Morris  is  directing  the 
course  In  woodwork,  with  Josef  Sandberg  as 
instructor. 

Detailed  information  can  be  secured  by  writ- 
ing to  Dean  Sarah  M.  Lake,  Franklin  Union, 
Boston. 

Around  new  york 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Activities  of  the 
Department    of    Education    of    New    York    City, 


under  former  Associate,  now  Superintendent, 
Dr.  Wm.  L.  Ettinger,  is  continuing  its  cam- 
paign of  organizing  vocational  classes  to  meet 
the  pressing  needs  of  war  service  and  ship- 
building. During  the  last  month,  the  depart- 
ment of  continuation  classes  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Charles  B.  Howe  has  organized 
the  following  courses:  (1)  An  additional  day 
continuation  class  for  coppersmiths  at  the  Morse 
Dry  Dock  and  Repair  Co.,  Brooklyn;  (2)  day 
continuation  classes  in  mechanical  drawing,  ap- 
plied science,  applied  electricity,  shop  English 
and  shop  mathematics  at  the  Cortland  Electric 
Co.,  Sperry  Bldg.,  Brooklyn;  (3)  short  unit 
courses  in  shipbuilding  under  the  direction  of 
Maurice  Siegel,  assistant  superintendent  of  even- 
ing schools,  are  offered  to  helpers  and  men  en- 
gaged in  the  trades  at  the  Bushwick  Evening 
Trade  School,  400  Irving  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Brooklyn  Evening  Technical  School, 
Seventh  Avenue  and  Fourth  Street.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  evening  courses  offered: 
Mold  loft  work  (elementary  and  advanced)  ; 
shipfitting;  riveting,  caulking  and  chipping; 
shipwright  work  (including  wood  caulking)  ; 
wooden  shipbuilding;  ship  joinery;  marine  boiler 
making;  ship  plumbing  and  pipe-fitting;  ship 
electrician's  work;  outside  machinist  work;  ship 
coppersmithing;  ship  blacksmith  work;  hull 
drafting;  sketch  making  (for  skilled  mechanics)  ; 
general  ship  information  course  (for  ship-yard 
beginners  who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
take  other  courses). 

Each  course  is  in  charge  of  an  instructor,  who 
is  a  skilled  mechanic  working  at  the  trade. 
Classes  meet  two  evenings  each  week  from  7:45 
to  9:45  for  ten  weeks.  Certificates  will  be  issued 
to  all  who  successfully  complete  the  work  of  the 
course. 

All  interested  in  vocational  education  may  be 
well  pleased  with  the  recent  election  of  Dr. 
William  L.  Ettinger,  as  superintendent  of  schools 
of  New  York  City.  As  associate  superintendent 
in  charge  of  vocational  activities,  he  has  organ- 
ized an  effective  system  of  vocational  education. 
The  Ettinger  plan  of  pre-vocational  education 
has  solved  a  definite  problem  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  Following 
his  election  Dr.  Ettinger  outlined  many  educa- 
tional reforms.     From  the  standpoint  of  adminis- 
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tration,  he  believes  it  is  of  immediate  importance 
that  our  attention  be  directed  to  tlie  formulation 
of  educational  policies  that  will  make  tiie  instruc- 
tion of  children  in  tlie  elementary  grades  more 
thorough;  that  will  provide  for  the  democrati- 
zation of  the  education  of  the  older  pupils  in 
the  elementary  schools  through  the  ciioice  of 
differentiated  academic,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial courses,  and  at  the  same  time  do  away 
with  the  present  hiatus  that  exists  between  the 
elementary  and  the  high  schools.  Moreover, 
the  demands  of  war  conditions  have  awakened 
all  to  the  value  of  vocational  education,  whether 
it  be  commercial  or  industrial.  It  is  not  so 
long  ago  that  one  had  to  defend  anv  change 
from  the  older  bookish  curriculum,  but  the 
urgent  demands  of  the  Federal  government, 
that  the  schools  immediately  assist,  thru  their 
regular  and  special  courses  in  training  certain 
types  of  workers,  should  impress  upon  us  the 
fact  that  no  future  emergency  should  find  us 
equally  unprepared  because  of  lack  of  vision  of 
those  in  responsible  charge  of  our  educational 
system. 

"The  thorough  democratization  of  our  schools 
should  mean  not  only  enlarged  aggressive  loy- 
alty finding  expression  in  the  performance  of 
patriotic  service,  such  as  our  pupils,  teachers, 
and  superintendents  have  rendered  to  unexcelled 
degree,  but  also  such  methods  of  administration, 
as  will  encourage  and  utilize  the  latent  ability 
within  our  professional  staff,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  curriculum  and  methods  of  supervision  as 
will  enable  us  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  the 
vast   army  of  children    intrusted   to  our  care." 

William  H.  Dooley. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  ROUND  TABLE. 

On  May  4th  the  Chicago  Industrial  Arts 
Round  Table  Club  went  on  an  excursion  to 
Mooseheart,  thirty-five  miles  west  of  Chicago. 
Mooseheart  is  a  little  wonder  city  all  by  itself. 
It  is  a  great  industrial  home  built  by  the  Loval 
Order  of  Moose  to  provide  for  children  of  de- 
ceased members  of  the  fraternitv. 

The  estate  consists  of  more  than  one  thousand 
acres  of  land  situated  along  the  bank  of  the 
beautiful  Fox  river.  The  children  live  in  houses 
built  on  the  estate,   a  unit  of  about  twelve  chil- 

( Continued 


dren  living  in  each  house,  in  charge  of  a  proctor 
or  matron.  By  living  in  small  groups  it  is 
mucii  easier  to  preserve  the  home  life  and  home 
atmosphere  so  essential  to  the  proper  rearing  of 
young  children.  The  visitor  on  entering  Moose- 
heart  is  first  impressed  by  the  absence  of  the 
uniformity  and  spirit  of  morbidness  so  often 
found  in  homes  for  dependents;  on  the  contrary, 
the  joy  and  good  cheer  of  home  life  seemed  to 
be  just  as  active  here  as  in  the  best  regulated 
family  home,  with  laughing,  playing  children, 
beautiful  scenery,  and  where  the  boys  and 
girls  learn  the  practical  side  of  life.  Tiie  entire 
institution  is  under  the  direct  management  of 
Superintendent  Adams  who,  through  his  close 
study  of  human  nature,  and  with  his  pleasing 
personality,  seemed  a  real  father  to  every  one 
of  the  nearly  five  hundred  boys  and  girls  en- 
rolled in  tlie  home.  From  the  youngest  babe  in 
the  nursery  to  the  oldest  boy  or  girl,  the  close 
relationship  and  personal  touch  as  of  father  to 
child  was  a  prevailing  feature  of  the  honic,  and 
no  doubt  adds  much  to  the  homelike  and  com- 
fortable   atmosphere   of   the   entire    institution. 

This  close  comradesliip  between  official  and 
students  finds  its  reaction  in  the  larger  boys  as- 
suming the  attitude  of  "big  brother"  to  the 
smaller  boys. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  plant  is  organized 
as  a  vocational  school,  but  the  cultural  and  aca- 
demic education  is  by  no  means  neglected.  Mr. 
Adams  does  not  believe  in  confining  the  training 
too  strictly  to  subjects,  but  he  believes  in  strong 
courses  for  every  boy  and  girl  to  train  for  civic 
and  social  responsibility.  He  is  developing 
this  idea  in  many  ways.  One  example  is  the 
student  boards  of  control  in  which  the  students 
themselves  administer  the  discipline  of  the 
school;  also  many  policies  of  the  school  are  de- 
termined by  the  student  body  in  genera-l  assem- 
blv  meetings.  One  cannot  help  but  feel  the  real 
spirit  of  democracy  which  seems  so  prevalent 
in  every  department.  With  this  training  the 
boys  and  girls  are  better  equipped  to  go  out 
and    do   their   work   in   the   world   of   realities. 

The  Round  Table  Club  appreciated  very 
much  the  interest  and  courtesy  shown  them  by 
Mr.  Adams,  he,  personally  conducting  the  party 
about  the  big  estate  and  explaining  the  aims 
and    plans   for   the    operation    of    the    big   school. 
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The  Finish  Is  Important! 

CURELY  this  is   a  subject  which  should  be 

*^  given  its  share  of  attention,  for  a  beautiful  model  may 
be  ruined  if  improperly  finished,  while  the  defects  of  a 
poorly  constructed  model  are  minimized  if  well  finished. 

,TOHNSON'S  WOOD  JJYE 

Is  just  the  preparation  for  staining  models.  It  is  very  easy 
to  use — goes  on  like  oil  without  a  lap  or  a  streak.  It  is  made 
in  14  attractive  shades — which  may  be  easily  lightened  and  darkened. 
Over  the  dye  apply  a  coat  of 

,TOHNSON'S  PREPARED  WAX 

This  gives  a  soft,  artistic  finish  of  great  beauty  and  durability 
is  clean  and  easy  to  use  and  economical 
— no  tools  or  brushes  required — all  you 
need  is  a  cheesecloth  rag. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  now  made  in 
Liquid  form  as  well  as  Paste.  The  Liquid 

Wax  polishes   instantly  with    but    very 

little  rubbing.  NoiagD.rkMah^^on-,^ 


It 


Write  for  our  booklet  on  wood  finishing.  We  are 
glad  to  furnish  it  free  to  Manual  Training  teach- 
ers and  pupils. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON, 
Wood    Finishing    Authorities" 
DEPT,  MT.,  RACINE,  WIS. 
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answering    inan\    questions,    all    nt    wliicli    ga%e 
tlie  club  a  most  pleasant  and  piotitahle  day. 

— O.   M.   Merriam. 

FROM  THE   NOR  IH  WEST. 

Two  important  educational  meetings  were 
held  in  the  Northwest  this  past  month.  The 
Inland  Empire  Teachers'  Association  met  in 
Spokane,  April  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  and  the  Fuget 
Sound  Schoolmasters'  Club  in  Seattle,  April  13th. 
Both  placed  emphasis  on  vocational  education, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
At  Spokane,  Federal  Agents  Johnson,  Hummel, 
and  Miss  Loomis,  together  with  state  directors 
of  vocational  education  from  Oregon,  W'asliing- 
ton,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  explained  the  workings 
of  the  law  in  numerous  addresses  and  confer- 
ences. .Many  educators  held  an  entirel>'  erro- 
neous conception  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Northwest 
now  has  a  better  understanding  of  what  Federal 
aid   for  vocational   education   is  to   accomplish. 

One  of  the  questions  which  gave  many  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  was,  '"How  can  a  boy  go  on  and 
get    his    high-school    diploma    if    he    elects    the 
Smith-Hughes  classes?"      Some   feared    that    the 
boy    was    apt    to    be    sidetracked    and    forced    to 
become    a   carpenter   or   machinist   when   he   was 
designed   to   become   the   president   of   some   cor- 
poration or  country.     Others  saw   in  the  Act  the 
hand   of   a   designing   government    attempting   to 
centralize    educational    administration    in    Wash- 
ington, even  as  the  German  government  controls 
its    schools.        Supervisors    and     superintendents 
were  planning  for  Federal  aid  for  manual  train- 
ing  classes,    while    others   were    forming    Smith- 
Hughes    classes    from    children     already    in    the 
high    schools.      Those    who    understood    best   the 
provisions    of    the    Act    explained    carefully    and 
fully  that  the  boys  to  be  reached  were  not  in  the 
high    schools,    but    were    in    the    industries,    that 
because   a  boy  spent  a  year   in   a   Smith-Hughes 
class    in    carpentrv   he    did    not    bind    himself   to 
be  a  carpenter  the  rest  of  his  life,  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  not  planning  a  Germanized  system 
of  education   for  this  country,   that   the   Act   did 
not  set  up  dual  boards  of  control,  that  each  state 
formed  its  own  plans  and  carried  them  out  thru 
a    state    director    of    vocational     education,    the 

( Continued 
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gnvernineiu  merely  setting  up  certain  standards 
that  must  be  established  before  Federal  money 
was  turned  into  the  state  treasury.  These  and 
many  other  questions  were  answered  very  satis- 
factorily. 

The  meeting  in  Seattle  was  given  entirely  to  a 
discussion  of  vocational  and  industrial  education. 
More  than  2(10  attended  the  session  and  many 
qreJtions  were  threshed  out.  One  of  importance 
considered,  was  the  obtaining  of  teachers  for 
Smith-Hughes  classes.  Is  it  possible  to  obtain 
men  suitable  for  teachers  at  this  period  v.-hen 
the  liest  mechanics  are  h.igh.ly  paid?  Can  the 
schools  offer  an  attractive  enough  proposition  to 
obtain  the  best  men?  George  H.  Jensen, 
who  has  charge  of  the  teacher  training  in  W^ash- 
ingtnn,  reported  gratifying  success  in  organizing 
a  promising  class,  but  the  general  opinion  was 
that  the  best  way  to  attract  the  best  men  was 
to  make  an  effort  to  provide  a  way  whereby  a 
man  could  leave  the  industries  and  enter  the 
teaching  profession  with  little  or  no  financial 
handicap. 

The  program   of   the   Seattle  meeting   follows: 

MORNING    SESSION 

"Building  a  System  of  Industrial  Education 
for  Washington"  (30  minutes),  C.  R.  Frazier, 
state    director   vocational   education. 

"Relation  of  Industrial  Education  to  the  Ex- 
isting Liberal  Education"  (20  minutes),  G.  H. 
Jensen,  director  of  training  of  industrial  teachers. 

"Vocational  Guidance"  (20  minutes),  Fred  C. 
Ayer,   University  of  Washington. 

.AFTERNOON    SESSION 

"Hitting  the  Mark  in  Vocational  Flducation" 
(20  minutes),  George  H.  Black,  president, 
Ellensburg  Normal. 

"Influence  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill  on  Vari- 
ous Aspects  of  the  School  Work"; 

(1)  As  a  superintendent  sees  it  (5  minutes), 
Elmer  L.  Cave,  superintendent,  Bellingham. 

(2)  As  a  high  school  principal  sees  it  (5  min- 
utes), H.  F.  Hunt,  principal  Stadium  High 
School,  Tacoma. 

(3)  As  a  supervisor  of  manual  arts  sees  it  (5 
minutes),  R.  W.  Moore,  supervisor  manual  arts, 
Seattle. 

(4)  As  a  grade  principal  sees  it  (5  minutes), 
A.  S.  Gist,  principal   B.  F.  Day  School,  Seattle. 
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Racine  High  Speed  Metal  Cutting  Machines 

The  "RACINE"  is  the  original 
high-speed  draw-cut  metal-cutting 
machine  kown  the  world  over  for  its 
simplicity  and  rigid  construction. 

The  "RACINE"  has  faithfully 
met  all  requirements  for  metal  cutting 
in  the  past  ten  years  throughout  the 
world,  both  in  regular  work  and  in 
hundreds  of  munition  factories. 

The  "RACINE"  requires  no  skilled 
labor  to  operate  it. 

Order  a  "RACINE"  from  your 
dealer,  understanding  that  we  endorse 
any  fair  proposition  the  dealer  makes 
you,  as  we  fully  guarantee  our  machines 
in  every  particular. 

The  "RACINE"  wears  the  badge 
of  honor  for  loyalty  and  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  work  allotted  to  it 
"behind  the  trenches"  and  "over  the 
top." 

Write,  for  Special  Catalog  "E" 

RACINE  TOOL  AND  MACHINE  COMPANY 

RACINE,  WIS. U.S.A. 
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The  Most  I 
Iselul  Tool 


in  a  carpenter's  or  cabinet  maker's 
kit  is  the  combination  square.  For 
instance,  the  Starrett  combination 
square  is  a  kit  in  itself;  —  it  can  be 
used  as  a  rule,  square,  level,  bevel, 
and  even  as  a  height  gage,  depth 
gage  or  marking  gage. 

Accuracy    of   measurement   is   in- 
sured by  the  use  of 

^^^^^r         A  T-1ADE  MARK  M      M 

starrett 


nee  us.  PAT  ofr. 


Ibofo 


The  word  Starrett  on  a  tool  means 
true  economy — the  economy  of  long 
usage  with  thorough  satisfaction. 

Our  complete  line  of  tools  can  be 
seen  in  any  hardware  store,  large  or 
small. 

Send  for  free  catalog  No.  21EF. 

i  The 

*<      L.S.  Starrett  Co. 

The   World's   Greatest 
\  Toolmakers 
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ATHOL, 
MASS.       ^^ 
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SOUTHEAST    TEXAS    INDUSTRIAL    ARTS 
CLUB. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Southeast  Texas 
Industrial  Arts  Club  was  held  at  Huntsville, 
on  April  26th.  Following  the  address  of  wel- 
come by  President  Estelle  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  some  announcements,  the  manual 
training  and  home  economic  ilepartments  separa- 
ted   and    conducted    round    tables. 

Under  the  general  title,  "Our  Fart  in  Win- 
ning the  \\'ar,"  several  members  of  the  manual- 
training  section  described  the  special  war  work 
tliey  have  been  carrying  on  in  their  school  shops. 
T.  A.  Butler,  of  Port  Arthur,  reported  that  his 
students  have  made  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tables  for  the 
Waco  Army  Camp  and  for  the  soldiers  guard- 
ing the  local  oil  refineries.  In  Houston,  the  work 
has  centered  around  the  making  of  shipping 
boxes,  cabinets,  and  f)ther  tilings  for  the  Junior 
Red  Cross.  C.  J.  Sherman,  the  supervisor,  also 
reported  that  the  manual  training  teachers  indi- 
\-idually  were  making  furniture  to  e(iiiip  a 
Red  Cross  House  at  Camp  Logan.  Under  the 
direction  of  J.  B.  Moncrief,  several  thousand 
checkers  have  been  made  in  the  Houston  schools 
for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Camp  Logan.  Also  a 
large  number  of  garden  rakes  have  been  made 
to  help   along  the   garden   movement. 

Two  other  subjects  were  discussed,  namely, 
"W^oodwork  Only  Versus  a  Large  Variety  of 
Materials,"  and  "Importance  of  Speed  in  Man- 
ual Training  Work." 

At  the  general  session  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Stuart  McKay,  Houston;  vice-president.  Miss 
Marcia  B.  Turner,  Fort  Arthur;  secretary- 
treasurer,  E.  M.  Wyatt,  Houston. 

THE  PITTSBURC,!!   MEETING. 

Readers  of  this  magazine  will  be  interested 
in  several  of  the  departmental  addresses  to  be 
given  at  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  the 
coming  summer.  A  strong  program  has  been 
prepared  by  Frank  H.  Shepherd,  president  of 
the  Department  of  Vocational  Education  and 
Practical  Arts;  lack  of  spaces  precludes  men- 
tion  of  more  than   the   following: 

(\)  The  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  or  Victims  of  Industry— Charles  H. 
{Continued    on    p.    XL) 
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Winslow,  Assistant  Director  of  Research,  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

(2)  The  Re-education  of  our  Returning  Sol- 
diers After  the  War — Frank  Duffy,  General 
Secretary,  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

(3)  The  Re-education  of  Crippled  Men— 
W.  H.  Henderson,  Major,  Sanitary  Corps,  Office 
of  the  Surgeon  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(4)  Vocational  Re-education  of  Disabled 
Soldiers,  Canada's  Experience — T.  B.  Kidner, 
Vocational  Secretary,  Military  Hospitals  Com- 
missions, Ottawa,   Canada. 

(5)  The  Readjustment  of  the  School  from 
the  View  Point  of  a  Manufacturer — James  P. 
Munroe,  Vice  Chairman,  Federal  Board  for 
V^ocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(6)  Educating  Boys  for  Life  in  a  Democ- 
racy— Louis  L.  Park,  superintendent  of  Welfare, 
American  Locomotive  Company,  Schenectady, 
New    York. 

(7)  Education  to  Meet  the  New  Economic 
Demands — P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,   D.   C. 

(8)  Vocational  Education  Under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act — C.  A.  Prosser,  Director,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington, 
D.    C. 

In  the  general  sessions  the  opening  address 
on  "Building  the  New  Civilization,"  by  Presi- 
den  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  and  the  address  on 
"The  New  Program,"  by  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
Pennsylvania  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, will  sound  the  note  of  the  entire  session. 

WAR  PREPARATION  WORK  IN  NASHUA, 

N.  H. 
The  readers  of  this  magazine  may  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  a  little  about  the  organizing 
of  classes  for  drafted  men  as  conducted  by  the 
Nashua  Public  Schools.  Soon  after  receiving 
information  from  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  the  records  of  the  examination 
board  of  the  local  district  were  examined  with 
the  object  in  view  of  starting  classes  in  machine- 
shop  work,  cabinet  work,  auto  driving,  and  auto 
repairing.  Only  those  men  who  had  already  had 
considerable  experience  in  either  of  these  four 
{Continued   on   p.    XIV.) 
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Circular  Mitre 
Saws 

The  ATKINS  line  consists  of  over 
ten  styles  of  Mitre  Saws.  Each 
one  of  them  is  manufactured  along 
the  most  scientific  lines   from   our 

Famous  SILVER  STEEL. 

They  are  ground  to  run  without 
set  and  are  specially  adapted  for 
furniture  and  the  finest  cabinet 
work  where  smooth  cutting  is 
necessary. 

II  COMPLETE  CATALOG 

Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog 
showing  styles  of  Mitre  Saws,  as 
w^ell  as  other  Saws  and  Tools. 


E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  your  complete  catalog 
on  SILVER  STEEL  SAWS  as  adver- 
tised  in  the  Manual  Arts  Press. 

Name 

Address 
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14"  MONARCH  standard  lathe. 


14"  quick  change  lathe. 


16"  Motor  driven  geared  head. 


20"  MONARCH    lathe. 


MONARCH 
LATHES 

from  14  to  20  inch  swing 

offers  the  ideal  lathe  for  the 
manual  training  school.  They 
are  furnished  in  any  style  and 
with  practically  all  attach- 
ments desired. 

MONARCH  lathes  are  low 
in  price  yet  are  as  accurate  as 
the  highest  priced  lathes.  By 
installing  MONARCH  lathes 
you  can  in  many  instances  put 
in  two  monarch  lathes  for  the 
same  cost  as  one  of  the  hiffh 
priced  lathes. 

MONARCH  lathes  are  in 
use  in  many  factories  and  tool 
rooms  with  lathes  costing  al- 
most twice  as  much  doing  just 
as  much  and  as  accurate  work. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pay  a 
high  price  to  secure  a  good 
engine  lathe. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog 
and  list  of  manual  training 
schools  using  the  Low  Priced 
MONARCH  lathes. 

THE  MONARCH 
MACHINE  TOOL  CO. 

SIDNEY.  OBIO. 
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Multiplying 

Mati's  Power 


The  Spring  brings 

ttie  handle  back — quick 

—  ready   for    the    next    stroke.       And  —  it    holds 
the  bit  in  position;    steadies  the  drive;    rests  the 
arm  between  thrusts; — lets  a  man  do  faster  and 
more  accurate  work. 

You    can  drive  or  draw  screws  one-handed,  in 
cramped    places    or  'way   above  your    head 
where    you    can't    use    both    hands.     All    you 
do    is    PUSH — no    pulling;    no   twisting;    no 
slipping.      No    energy  wasted!       Efficiency 
A    big   time-saver,    especially   where    many 
screws  are  driven. 

For  mechanic  or  amateur,  there's  no  screw- 
driver  in   all   tooldom   like   this   improved 
spiral    ratchet   screw-driver!     Right-   and 
left-hand  ratchet,  and  rigid  adjustment. 

The   "YANKEE"  Quick  Return  Spiral  Ratchet 
Screw-driver  makes  an  excellent  push  drill,   too. 
Attachments  obtainable:  Chuck  and  Eight  Drill 
Points;    Screw-holder  Bit;   Screw-eye   Holder; 
Countersink. 

North  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,    Philadelphia 


YANKEl 

Quic 
Retuf 

Spin 

Ratch( 

Scre\^ 

drive 

With  3  sizes  of  bit: 

No.  130 

Standard  Size 
(illustrated) 

Price,  $2.4C 

No.  131  — Heavy  Patte 

Price,  $3.15 

No.  135— Light  Pattei 
Price,  $1.85        | 

Your  dealer  can  supply  y 


Write  t.sfoi-  this  free 
"  'YANKEE'  Tool  Book- 
of  improved  screw-driv- 
ing, wood-boring  and 
metal-drilling  and  -tap- 
ping tools. 
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STANLEY 
HANDLED 
HAMMERS 

The  heads  are  made  of  special 
steel,  carefully  forged,  hardened 
and   tempered. 

The  handles  of  selected  second 
growth  white  hickory. 

The  improved  method  of  fas- 
tening the  heads  to  the  handles 
makes  it  practically  impossible  for 
the  head  to  tly  off. 

The  No.  12  — 10  ounce  is  espec- 
ially designed  for  Manual  Train- 
ing use. 

We  would  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  more  about  this 
exceptional  line  of  Hammers. 

Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Co, 

New  Britain,  Conn.  U.S.A. 


FIELD   NOTES 
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subjects  were  selected,   and   all   men  \vere   taken 
from  the  first  and  second  class  only. 

A    circular    letter    was    sent    to   each    of    these 
men,   explaining  the   nature   of   the  work   which 
was  to  be  started,  how  it  would  affect  them  and 
the  country  which  we  are  figliting  for.     It  asked 
them    to    he    present    for    a    conference    at    the 
manual    training    school    on    Monday,    February 
llth.     Ahout  seventy-five  men  were  present  and 
heard  an  interesting  talk  by  State  Deputy  G.  H. 
Witciier,     director    of    vocational    education     for 
tlie   state,   City  Superintendent  James  11.   Fassett, 
and   the   presitient  of  the  school  board.      An   out- 
line  of   the   work   was   given   the   men    and   their 
names    and    addresses    taken.      The    director    of 
manual  arts  made  a  personal  call  upon  the  man- 
agers   of    the    various    manufacturing    concerns 
where   these  men   were  employed,   explained   the 
entire   matter   to   them,    and    in   every   case   was 
received  with  courtesy  and  told  that  they  would 
do   all    in    their   power   to   put   the    thing   across. 
This  took  considerable  time,  but  was  well  worth 
the  effort;   it  placed  the  work  in  the  right  light 
before  the  manufacturers,  who  were  to  give  the 
men  their  time  in  order  that  they  might  receive 
instruction,    as    the    only    time    available    for    this 
class  to  meet  was  between   four   and   six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.     It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
the  large  majority  of  the  manufacturers  were  not 
only    willing    to    give    their    time,    but    also    pay 
them  for  same. 

Next  came  the  work  of  picking  out  our  best 
men  to  receive  the  first  instruction.  This  was 
done  by  calling  the  men  together  and  giving 
them  a  simple  written  examination.  They  did 
not  do  very  well,  but  from  the  papers  we  were 
able  to  classify  them.  We  selected  ten  for  our 
machine-shop  class,  sixteen  for  the  woodworking 
class,  ten  for  auto  driving,  and  ten  for  auto 
repairing.  The  other  men  were  placed  on  the 
waiting  list,  and  have  been  called  as  vacancies 
occurred.  In  every  case  the  men  have  shown 
a  fine  spirit,  and  have  taken  hold  of  the  situa- 
tion with  an  attitude  that  is  commendable. 

The  course  of  studv  was  outlined  so  that  m 
a  few  weeks  the  men  realized  themselves  that 
they  were  getting  a  lot  out  of  it.  Proof  of  this 
might  be  shown  in  our  attendance,  which  has 
been  above  99%  for  the  last  month.  Classes 
have  now  been  running  eight  weeks,  and  durmg 
{Coiiliniu-ii    »!i    f>.    XV.) 
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this  time  we  have  had  nine  men  leave  in  order 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  local  draft  board. 
Four  men  of  the  last  forty-seven  leaving  Nashua 
for  Camp  Dix  had  taken  instruction  in  the 
classes  for  drafted  men. 

Each  man  upon  leaving  is  given  a  certificate 
stating  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  which 
he  has  done,  this  certificate  being  signed  by  the 
principal  in  charge,  the  instructor  of  the  class 
work,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools.  If  we 
find  that  a  man  is  domg  excellent  work  and 
cannot  be  greatly  benefitted  by  attending  for  a 
longer  period,  he  also  is  given  a  certificate  for 
the  completion  of  the  course,  stating  his  rank, 
class  attended,  length  of  time,  address,  etc. 
The  government  inspector,  Mr.  Smith,  accompa- 
nied by  the  state  director  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, recently  made  an  inspection  of  the  school, 
and  in  a  late  letter  stated  that  he  was  favorably 
impressed.  We  expect  to  do  some  gunsmith 
work,  so  will  call  in  a  few  more  machine-shop 
men,  as  this  work  can  be  done  at  the  bench  and 
does  not  require  the  option  on  a  machine. 
The  principal  in  charge  and  his  machine-shop 
instructor  have  made  personal  visits  to  manu- 
facturing concerns  doing  government  work  so 
as  to  get  first-hand  knowledge  of  practical  jobs. 
The  Burgess  Airship  Factory  at  Marblehead 
has  been  visited,  as  well  as  the  Hog  Island 
Ship  Building  plant.  About  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
student's  time  is  devoted  to  quick  shop  sketches, 
and  in  every  case  the  men  take  their  work  from 
their  own  drawing  or  one  that  is  furnished  them. 
The  manual  training  department  in  the  city  of 
Nashua  is  housed  in  a  new  building  and  the 
layout  of  the  shops  is  unusually  well  adapted 
to   this    line   of   work. 

Auto  work  is  being  handled  by  a  practical 
chauffeur  and  agent  for  a  local  high-priced  car 
and  a  first-class  repair  man  at  a  local  garage, 
who  conducts  his  class  in  one  of  the  three  large 
shops  connected  with  his  garage.  The  men  in 
all  departments  are  doing  practical  work  and 
we  feel  that  the  city  of  Nashua  is  doing  its  bit 
toward   helping   in   this   great   struggle. 

— Ernest  W.  Beck. 

Out  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  of  the 
Denver  Manual  Training  School,  there  has 
grown   the   Manual   Patriotic   Club,   composed  of 

{Continued    on    p.    XVI.) 


For 
School  Work 

You  can't  beat  this  brace 
for  all-around  school  work  for 
it  is  a  thoroughly  high-grade 
mechanic's  tool. 

MILLERS  FALLS 

BIT  BRACE  No.732 

has  a  chuck  that  will  hold 
round  as  w^ell  as  bit  stock 
shanks  —  a  ratchet  that's  box- 
ed and  protected  against  dust 
and  a  head  that's  ball-bearing 
to  minimize  thrust  friction. 

Mechanic's  Handbook  con- 
taining valuable  information 
never  before  printed  and 
pocket  catalog  free  on  re- 
quest. 

MILLERS  FALLS  CO. 

"Toolmakerto  the  Master  Mechanic" 
MILLERS  FALLS,  MASS. 


N.  Y.  Office 


28  Warren  St. 


MILLERS  FALLS 
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I  ff'xccpt  packing  and 
postage) 

Send  6c  in  stamps  to 
covor  actual  cost  of 
packing  and  postage 
iind  well  send  FIVE 
trial  Ic-nk'th  VENUS 
I'encils  and  VP:XL"S 
ERASER  for  test! 


American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

I)')  Fifth  Ave.         Dept.  A.         NEW  YORK 
and  Clapton,  /jjndon,  Eng. 


"I/ENUS 

Vpenols 

are  peerless 

for  all  drawing! 


'T^HE  17  degrees  from  6B 
-'-    softest   to    9H    hardest 
satisfy  every  requirement. 

Use  VENUS  6B,  5B,  4B,  3B, 
for  bold  heavy  lines. 

Use  VENUS  2B,  B,  PIB,  F, 
H,  2H,  for  general  work 
and  sketching. 

Use  VENUS  3H, 

4H,    5H,    6H,  for 

clean,  clear,  fine 
lines. 

Use  VENUS  7H, 
8H,  9H,  for  delicate 
thin  lines,  maps, 
charts,  etc. 

/  7  black  degrees, 

6B  softest  to  9H  hardest 

and  hard  and  medium  copying 

all  perfect! 
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llic  hoys  of  tlie  school.  Two  fatlier-aiul-son 
meetings  were  lield  before  the  organization  was 
attempted,  and  this  did  much  to  promote  the 
desired  spirit.  Their  pledge,  which  follows," 
appeals  to  the  iiighest  motives  that  actuates  a 
hov : 

"As  a  member  of  the  Manual  Patriotic  Club, 
1  do  hereby  pledge  my  fervent  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  this  school,  to  Denver,  to  Colorado, 
and   to  the  United   States. 

"I  will  support  the  standard  and  uphold  the 
honor  of  Manual.  I  will  use  my  best  efforts 
to  make  Denver  a  fairer  and  better  city  and 
promote   the   welfare  of   Colorado. 

"Above  all,  I  will  cheerfully  perform  every 
patriotic  duty  to  aid  the  United  States.  I  will 
love  and  honor  the  flag  under  whose  protecting 
folds  we  dwell,  and  I  will  loyally  devote  my 
talents  and  my  strength  in  supporting  my  coun- 
try in  its  noble  fight  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  honor  and  glory  of  our  great  republic,  and  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

Eighteen  schools  in  New  "^'ork  City  having 
manual-training  shops,  joined  in  a  recent  com- 
petition for  250  prizes  offered  by  the  local 
War  Savings  Stamp  committee  for  booths  from 
which  the  stamps  could  be  sold.  The  prizes 
consisted  of  fifty  $5  war  savings  stamps,  100 
fountain  pens,  and  100  pocket  knives.  The 
judges  included  Professor  Walter  Goodenough, 
supervisor  of  manual  training;  Dr.  James  P. 
Haney,  director  of  art  education  in  tlie  high 
schools,  and  Frederick  R.  VanVechten,  of  the 
War    Savings    Stamp   committee. 

Altho  the  vocational  high  school  in  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  has  not  been  called  upon  di- 
rectly by  the  government  to  help  in  munition 
making,  it  has  co-operated  with  manufacturers 
who  are  so  engaged,  having  made  approximately 
50  maciiines  used  for  the  making  of  machine 
guns.  It  has  also  made  a  (luantity  of  tools 
needed  in  tiie  making  of  miuiitions,  and  also 
drafting  tables  for  use  in  pattern  rooms.  In 
the  evening  school  it  has  given  special  instruction 
in  radio  and  buzzer  work  to  drafted  men  not 
yet  called   to  camps, 

Ou   Tin    Chin,    Chinese    Educational    Commis- 
{('.(tntinurJ   nti   p.    XV' II.) 
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sionei-  to  the  United  States,  has  been  making  a 
tour  of  the  important  educational  centers  ot 
this  country,  investigating  vocational  education 
especially.  In  this  connection  he  said:  "We 
have  large  masses  of  people  in  China,  and  must 
educate  them  along  vocational  lines,  especially 
now  that  the  world  war  is  forcing  every  country 
to  devote  its  energies  to  the  big  industries." 

At  the  request  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration of  the  United  States,  Herbert  W.  Clark, 
instructor  of  manual  training  in  Westfield, 
Mass.,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
from  May  1st  to  September  1st  to  assist  in 
training  men  at  Hog  Island,  Philadelphia,  to 
become   teachers  in  ship-building  trades. 

Arthur  F.  Payne  has  recently  been  elected  as- 
sociate superintendent  of  schools,  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania.  This  promotion  in  rank  does  not 
materially  change  his  work.  He  still  retains 
his  former  position  as  director  of  vocational 
education   in   the   city  schools. 

F.  H.  Shepherd,  of  the  Oregon  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  Corvallis,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  director  of  education  and  special  train- 
ing. Committee  of  Education,  War  Department, 
and  has  been  assigned  the  states  of  Oregon, 
Washington,   Idaho,   Montana   and   Dakota. 

To  increase  the  number  of  automobile  repair 
men,  a  course  In  motor  car  repair  is  to  be  organ- 
ized next  fall  in  the  high  school  at  Wichita, 
Kansas.       The    students    themselves    will    build 

{Continued  on  p.  XVIII.) 
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Written  for  those  studying  to  be  expert 
wiremen  or  preparing  for  positions  in  the 
electrical  trades.  Grammar  school 
graduates  can  readily  understand  this 
book,  no  algebra  being  used. 
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the  repair  shop  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  F. 
Parks,  supervisor  of  manual  training. 

J.  J.  Ritter,  director  of  manual  training  in 
Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana,  has  been  directing  the  work 
of  the  school  shops  along  war  lines.  A  part  of 
the  work  has  consisted  in  making  furniture  for 
the  local  Red  Cross  quarters,  including  card 
tables,  screens,  lounging  chairs,  etc.  In  addition 
they  have  agreed  to  make  100  packing  boxes. 

Vocational  teachers  in  the  three  Wisconsin 
cities  of  Sheboygan,  Racine  and  Kenosha,  have 
been  giving  trade  instruction  to  large  classes  of 
army  registrants.  In  Sheboygan  206  out  of  350 
army  men  registered  for  night  instruction. 

Boys  in  the  manual  training  department  of  the 
high  school  at  Superior,  Wisconsin,  are  making 
two  boats  and  three  canoes  which  are  to  be 
donated  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  N.  A.  Valby  is 
superintending  the  work. 

The  manual  training  class  in  the  high  school 
at  Haverfield,  Massachusetts,  recently  completed 
10  substantially  built  checker-board  tables  which 
were  sent  to  Camp  Meade.  The  stock  was  paid 
for  by  the  pupils  and  the  construction  work 
was  done  by  the  manual-training  class. 


BASKETRY    For  Schools  and  Crall  Workers 

MATERIALS  Reeds,  willow,  chaircane  raffia. 
Indian  ash  splints,  braided  rush  and  straw— fine, 
smooth  quality— dyes  and  finishes.  Any  amount  of 
reeds  sold  from  a  half  pound  up.  Also  tools  and 
books  of  instruction.  S^nd  for  free  catalog:.  "Every- 
thing  for  Basket  Making". 
Louis  S.  Drake.  Inc.  34  Everett  St..  Allsfon.  Mais. 
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